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IIOARK (William), an ingenious ami amiable English 
artist, was bom about the year 1707 , at Eye, near Ipswich, 
in Sullbik. His father was possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, holding a farm of large extent in bis own hands. 
William shewing very early a disposition to study, was sent 
to a school at Faringdon in Berkshire, where the master 
enjoyed a hi h reputation lor classical learning. The pupil 
eagerly availed himself of every opportunity of improve- 
ment, and in the course of a few years attained such a 
degree of proficiency as to assist his master occasionally in 
the tuition of the other scholars. To these acquirements 
he added no indifferent skill in drawing, which was also 
taught in the school ; and he soon distinguished himself 
above his competitors in the prize exhibitions, which took 
place once a \ear. Indulging the bent of Ills mind to this 
art, he solicited and obtained his father's permission to 
follow his studies in painting with a professional view. For 
this purpose, after having completed the school courses 
with great credit to himself, he was removed to London, 
where he was placed under the care of Grisoni, an Italian 
painter of history, the best, and perhaps the only one, 
which that time afforded. Grisoni, however, was at the 
.best a very poor painter, and the example of his works 
was little calculated to produce eminence in his scholar. 
But he was a man of sound judgment and benevolent dis- 
position, and it is probable that the sense of his own in- 
sulliciency induced him to persuade young William to 
seek a more satisfactory guidance in the pursuit to which 
he devoted himself so earnestly. The schools of Italy 
appeared to him the place to which a learner should resort 
for the means of accomplishment in his art. William 
Vol. XVII 1. B 
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Mugfat tjbe suggestion with eagerness, and the father’s pcr- 
SrissiQn was again earnestly sought, for visiting the foreign 
treasures of painting and sculpture, which were then 
known to the English only through.the communications of 
such of our gentlemen and nobility as travelled on the 
continent for the purposes of polite accomplishment. Wil- 
liam Hoare was the first English painter who visited Rome 
for professional study. 

At the time of his departure from London he had formed 
a friendship with Scheemackers, the celebrated Flemish 
sculptor, and with Delvaux, his pupil, who were both on 
their way to Rome, and on his arrival at that city he has- 
tened to rejoin them, and lodged in the same house with 
them. His next care was to place himself in the school of 
Francesco Imperiale, the disciple of Carlo RIaratti, and 
the most eminent master then living. In this school he 
was a fellow- student with Pompeo Batumi, with whom he 
maintained through life a cordial friendship, and with 
others of the same profession. Here he acquired a tho- 
rough knowledge of all that could be taught in his art, and 
a perfect acquaintance with the system and method of study 
adopted in the Roman school ever since the time of Raf- 
faelle; to which method lie at all times adhered in the 
execution of historical works. 

Under the direction of Imperiale, Mr. Hoare made many 
copies from the most celebrated works of the great painters 
in the Roman palaces; a circumstance which became of 
great utility to him in a very different manner from that 
which was intended ; for the circumstances of his family 
having been unfortunately impaired by the explosion of the 
South Sea adventure, Jm now found it necessary to turn 
the skill he had gained to a provision for his own mainte- 
nance. This was no difficult task, and he continued his 
.studies at Ro/ue for the term of nine years, when he finally 
returned to London, bringing with him the few copies of 
jthe finest works which he had been able to preserve fo,r 
himself, and the most enthusiastic feelings in regard of 
his art. 

In London the young painter looked around in vain for 
, % the encouragement which he had hoped to find in the his- 
torical department of his profession ; and the impoverished 
-state of his family not allowing him any alternative, he 
immediately resorted to portrait-painting, in which, from 
Jhis superior talents, he was sure to find an unfailing re* 
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bou)rc£. 1 In this situation of his circumstances he fordid 
a matrimonial engagement with a young lady of the naifle 
of Barker, between whose relations and his own there had 
long subsisted the most' cordial intimacy, arising frotn 
mutual respect. Andioog the connexions of Miss Barker’s 
family were some who were established at Bath, and 
Mr. Houre soon received an invitation to settle at that city, 
where, as there was no person of any eminence in his 
profession, he might reasonably look to the highest pro- 
spects of success. He accordingly accepted the invitation, 
and fully realized the expectations of his friends in every 
•point. His painting-room was the resort of all that could 
boast the attractions either of beauty or fashion ; and the 
number of his sitters was for a long time so great, as 
scarcely to allow him a momentary interval of relaxation, 
much less sufficient leisure for such an attention to the 
higher performances of his art as formed the constant 
object of his wishes. 

His eminent success in his portraits brought to his gal- 
lery all the distinguished characters of the time, tvho oc- 
casionally visited Bath for health or pleasure ; among whom 
were Mr. Pitt, the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Legge, Mr. 
-Grenville, Lord Chesterfield, &c. &c. and his acquaint- 
ance with them was improved into friendship on their part, 
by the variety of his learning, the amenity of his manners, 
•the ingenuousness of his mind, and the high respectability 
i his domestic establishment. To the list of his friends 
and patrons were soon added the virtuous Allen, and his 
learned nephew-in-law, Warburton ; and Mr. Allen’s house, 
where he was always a welcome visitor, gave him also an 
introduction to Pope, and other distinguished inmates of 
Prior-park. 

, In the midst of such society and such success, life might 
fcave been passed with sufficient enjoyment and ease; but 
the indulgences attendant on so prosperous a career did 
iiot diminish his ardour for higher excellence in his art : he 
made a voluntary offer of an altar-piece to the church of 
St. Michael, and his offer being accepted, he painted 
for it a figure larger than life, of our Saviour holding 
a cross, which now occupies one side of the wall of the 
chancel. 

On the building of the octagon chapel, he received an 
application from the proprietors to paint a large altar-piece 
“for their church, leaving the subject entirely to his gwa 

B 2 
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decision. He chose the appropriate subject of the Pool 
of Bethesda, and found in it the long wished-for oppor- 
tunity of displaying his knowledge of historical composition 
and character. The picture forms one of the principal 
ornaments of the chapel. 

It should be noticed, that in an early part of hi/, success- 
ful practice at Bath, finding a general desire prevailing for 
pictures in crayons, lie sent an order to Rosalba, the cele- 
brated Venetian paintress, for two heads of fancy painted 
in that manner, and he received from that eminent mistress 
of her art two of her most studied performances ; the one 
u Apollo with his lyre,” the other “A Nymph crowned 
with vernal flowers.” These beautiful works became the 
models of the Bath painter in his first efforts in crayons, 
in which mode of painting he afterwards carried the practice 
of the art to so high a degree as to be scarcely excelled by 
Rosalba herself. On the formation of the Royal Academy 
in London, his long-established reputation secured him 
an election among its original members, and he was a 
constant exhibitor for many years. 

During this long course of professional industry, he had 
shewn himself a no less diligent guardian of a numerous 
family. At an early period of its increase he maintained 
a regular correspondence on the subject of u parental 
duties” with Mr. Chandler, a brother of the dissenting 
minister of that name, and distinguished among his friends 
for the integrity of his mind and conduct. Many of these 
letters and replies still exist. He extended to all his 
children the most unwearied attention, and bestowed on 
them every advantage of education which Bath could sup- 
ply. He expended on them all that his long life of dili- 
gence had amassed, and left them, at his death, which 
happened in 17^2, scarcely any other possessions than the 
remembrance of his virtues and his useful labours. 

He retained the vigour of health and the strength 
of his mind till a few years previous to his dissolution. 
There is a copy of Guido’s “ Aurora,” painted by him (the 
figures nearly as large as life) when he was upwards of 
seventy years of age. The picture is finished with great 
firmness and precision of pencil. 1 

HOBBES, or HOBBS (Thomas), an eminent English 
philosopher and miscellaneous writer, was born at Malms- 
bury in Wiltshire, April 5, 1 588, his father being minister 

* From information obligingly communicated by his son, Prince Hoare, esq. 
foreign secretary to the Royal Academj’. 
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of that town. The Spanish Armada was then upon the 
coast of England ; and his mother is said to have been so 
alarmed on that occasion, that she was brought to bed of 
him before her time. After having made a considerable 
progress in the learned languages at school, he was sent, in 
1 603, to Magdalen- hall, Oxford; and, in 1608, by the 
recommendation of the principal, taken into the family of 
the right honourable William Cavendish lord Hardwicke, 
soon after created earl of Devonshire, as tutor to his sou 
William lord Cavendish. Hobbes ingratiated himself so 
effectually with this young nobleman, and with the peer 
bis father, that be was sent abroad with him on his travels 
in 16 10, and made the tour of France and Italy. Upon 
his return with lord Cavendish, he became known to per- 
sons of the highest rank, and eminently distinguished for 
their abilities and learning. The chancellor Bacon ad- 
mitted him to a great degree of Camilla* it v, and is said to 
have made use of his pen for translating some of his works 
into Latin. He was likewise much in favour with lord 
Herbert of Cherbury ; and the celebrated Ben Jonson had 
such an esteem for him, that he re\ised the first work which 
he published, viz. his “ English 'Translation of the History 
ot I hucydides.” This Holmes undertook, as he tells tis 
himself, “ with an honest view of preventing, if possible, 
those disturbances in which lie was apprehensive bis coun- 
try would be involved, bv shewing, in the history of the 
Peloponnesian war, the fatal consequences of intestine 
troubles.” This has always been esteemed one of the best 
translations that we have of any Greek writer, and the 
author himself superintended the maps and indexes. But 
while he meditated this design, his patron, the earl of 
Devonshire, died in 1626 ; and in 1628 , the year his work 
was published, his son died also. This loss affected him 
to such a degree, that he very willingly accepted an offer 
of going abroad a second time with the son of sir (ie erase 
Clifton, whom he accordingly accompanied into France, 
and staid there some time. But while he continued there 
he was solicited to return to England, and to resume his 
concern for the hopes of that family, to which he had 
attached himself so early, and owed many and great 
obligations. 

In 1631, the countess dowager of Devonshire was de- 
sirous of placing the, young earl under his care, who was 
then about the age of thirteen ; a trust very suitable to his 
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inclinations* and which he discharged with great fidelity 
ami diligence. In 1634 he republished his translation of 
Thucydides, and prefixed to u a dedication to that young 
nobleman, in which he gives a high character of his lather, 
and icpresents in the strongest ternis his obligations to that 
illustrious family. The same year he accompanied his noble 
pupil to Paris, where he applied his vacant hours to ih.uirai 
philosophy, especially mechanism, and tho causes of animal, 
motion. He had frequent conversations upon these sub- •• 
jects w,ith father Mersenne, a man deservedly famous, who 
kept up a correspondence with almost all the learned in 
Europe. From Paris he attended his pupil into Italy, and 
at Pisa became known to Galileo, who communicated to 
him his notions very freely. Alter having seen all that was 
remarkable in that country, he returned in 1637 with the 
earl of Devonshire into England. The troubles in Scot- 
land now grew high, and began to spread themselves south- 
ward, and to threaten disturbance throughout the kingdom. 
Hobbes, seeing this, thought lid might do good service by 
composing something by way of antidote to the pestilential 
opinions which then prevailed This engaged him to com- 
mit to paper ceriain principles, obsei rations, and remarks, 
out of which he composed his book “ De (Jive,” and which 
grew up afterwards into that system which he called his 

Leviathan.” 

Not long after the meeting of the long parliament, 
Nov. 3 , 1640 , when all things fell into confusion, he with- 
drew, for the sake of living in quiet, to Paris; where he 
associated himself with those learned men, who, under the 
protection oi Cardinal Richelieu, sought, by conferring 
their notions together, to promote every kind of useful 
knowledge. He had not been long there, when by the 
good oilices of his friend Mersenne, he became kncfvvn to 
Des Cartes, and afterwards held a correspondence with 
him upon mathematical subjects, as appears from the letters 
of Hobbes published in the works of Des Cartes. But 
when that philosopher printed afterwards his “ Meditations,” 
in which he attempted to establish points of the highest 
consequence from innate ideas, Hobbes took the liberty of 
dissenting from him ; as did also Gassendi, with whom 
Hobbes contracted a very close friendship, which was not 
interrupted till the death of the former. In 1642 , he 
printed a few copies of his book “ De Cive,” which raised 
kirn many adversaries, by whom he was charged with in- 
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stilling principles of a dangerous tendency. Immediately 
after the appearance of this book, Des Cartes said of it to 
a friend, “ I am of opinion that the author of the book i De 
Cive,’ is the same person who wrote the third objection 
against my 1 Meditations.’ I think him a much greater 
master of morality, than of metaphysics or natural philo- 
sophy ; though I can by no means approve of his principles 
or maxims, which are very bad and extremely dangerous, 
because they suppose all men to he wicked, or g»\ctbem 
occasion to be so. His whole design is to write in favour 
of monarchy, which might he done to more advantage than 
he has done, upon maxims more virtuous and solid. He 
has wrote likewise greatly to the disadvantage of the church 
and the Homan catholic religion, so that if lie is not par- 
ticularly supported by some powerful interest, J do not see 
how he can escape having his book censured.” The learned 
Conringius censures him very severely for boasting, in 
regard to this performance, “ that though physics wen' a 
new science, yet civil philosophy was still newer, since it 
could not be styled older than his book ‘ De Cive where- 
as,” says Conringius, u there is nothing good in that work 
of his that was not always known.” But vanity was 
throughout life a prevailing foible with Ilobbes. 

Among many illustrious persons who upon Un* shipwreck 
of the royal cause retired to France for safely, was sir 
Charles Cavendish, brothtr to the hike of Newcastle, who, 
being skilled in every branch of mathematics, proved a 
constant friend and patron to Hobbes : and Hobbes him- 
self, by embarking, m 164-5, m a c mtrovorsy about the 
quadrature of the ciicle, became an elebrated, although 
certainly undeservedly as a mathematician, that, in 1647, 
he was recommended to instruct Charles prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles II. in that branch of study. His care 
in the discharge of this office gamed him the esteem of that 
prince in a very great degree : and though lie afterwards 
withdrew his public favour from Hobbes on account of nis 
writings, yet he always retained a sense of the m rvices 
had done him, shewed him various marks v of ins favour 
after he was restored to his dominions, and, as some say^ 
had his picture hanging in his closet. This year also was 
printed in Holland, by the care of i\i. Sorbiere, a second 
and more complete edition of his book“De Cive,” to 
which are prefixed two Latin letters to the editor, one by 
Gassendi, the other by Mersenne,. in commendation of it. 
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While Hobbes was thus employed at Paris, he was attacked 
by a violent fit of illness, which brought him so low that 
his friends began to despair of his recovery. Among those 
who visited him in this weak condition was his friend Mer- 
senne, who, taking this for a favourable opportunity, began, 
after a few general compliments of condolence, to mention 
the power of the church of Rome to forgive sins ; but 
Hobbes immediately replied, u Father, all these matters I 
have debated with myself long ago. Such kind of business 
would be troublesome to me now; and you can entertain 
fne on subjects more agreeable; when did you see Mr. 
Gassendi r” Mersennc easily understood his meaning, 
and, without troubling him any farther, suffered the con- 
versation to turn upon general topics. Yet some days 
afterwards, when Dr. Cosin, afterwards bishop of Durham, 
came to pray with him, he very readily accepted the pro- 
posal, and received the sacrament at his hands, according 
to the forms appointed by the church of England. 

In 16,50 was published at London a small treatise by 
Hobbes entitled “ Human Nature,” and another, “ De eor- 
pore politico, or, of the Elements of the Law.” Tim latter 
was presented to Gassendi, and read by him a few months 
before his death ; who is said first to have kissed it, and 
then to have delivered bis opinion of it in these words : 
“ This treatise is indeed small in bulk, but in my judgment 
the very marrow of science.” All this time Hobbes had 
been digesting with great pains his religious, political, and 
moral principles into a complete system, which be called 
the “ Leviathan,” and which was printed in English at 
London in that and the year following, lie caused a copy 
of it, very fairly written on vellum *, to be presented to 
Charles II ; but after that monarch was informed that the 
Eng'ish divines considered it as a book tending to subvert 
both rehgion and civil government, lie is sail! to have with- 
drawn h.s countenance from the author, and by the marquis 
of Ormond to have forbidden him to come into his presence. 
After toe publication of his “ Leviathan,” Hobbes returned 
to England, and passed the summer commonly at Ins pa- 
tron the earl of Devonshire’s seat in Derbyshire, and iiis 

* This copy appmis Jo he now in IImv it earn** then* has not been dis- 
the library < f tin- late earl ‘lacart- covered. The hbraiy .s now in the 
ney, at Lebanon: «• m Inland, if the pnssission»of a lady, the late eail's re- 
mit: -ery accuiately dc,nifo 'l by the pi est utative, who probably knew little 
Rev. W. H. Pratt, in t he < it utleman’s of its history. 

Mag uzine for January 1813, p. 30. 
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winters in town; where he had for his intimate friends 
some of the greateslfcne.i of the age ; such as Dr. Iiarvey, 
Selden, Cowley, &c. In 1654, he published his “ Letter 
upon Liberty and Necessity,” which occasioned a long 
controversy between him and Bratnhall, bishop of Lon- 
donderry. About this time he began the controversy with 
Wallis, the mathematical professor at Oxford, which lasted 
as lon« as Hobbes lived, and in which he had the misfor- 

t? . 

tune to have all the mathematicians against him. It is in- 
deed said, that he came too late to this study to excel in it; 
and that though for a time he maintained his credit, while 
he was content to proceed in the same track with others, 
and to reason in the accustomed manner from the established 
principles of the science, yet when lie began to digress into, 
new paths, and set up for a reformer, inventor, and im- 
prover of geometry, he lost himself extremely. But not- 
withstanding these debates took up much of his time, yet 
he published several philosophical treatises in Latin. 

Such were his occupations till 1660, when upon the king’s 
restoration he quitted the country, and came up to London. 
He was at Salisbury-house with his patron, when the king 
passing by one day accidentally saw him. He sent for 
him, gave him his hand to kiss, inquired kindly' after his 
health and circumstances; and some time after directed 
Cooper, the celebrated miniature-painter, to take his por- 
trait. His majesty likewise afforded him another private 
audience, spoke to him very kindly, assured him of his 
protection, and settled a pension upon him of 100/. per 
annum out of his privy purse. Yet this did not render 
him entirely sale; for, in 1666, his 44 Leviathan,” and 
treatise 44 l)e Cive,” were censured by parliament, which 
alarmed him much ; as did also the bringing of a bill into 
the House of commons to punish atheism and profaneness. 
When this storm was a little blown over, he began to think 
of procuring a beautiful edition of his pieces that were in 
Latin ; but finding this impracticable in England, he 
caused it to he undertaken abroad, where they were pub- 
lished iu 1668, 4to, from the press of John Bieau. In 
Ib&y, he was visited by Cosmo de Med iris, then prince, 
afterwards duke of Tuscany, who gave him ample marks 
of his esteem ; and having received his picture, and a com- 
plete collection of his writings, caused them to he depo- 
sited, the former among his curiosities, the latter in his 
library at Florence. Similar visits he received from several 
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foreign Ambassadors, and other strangers of distinction 
who were curious to see a person, whole singular opinions 
and numerous writings had made so much noise all over 
Europe. In 1672, he wrote his own Life in Latin verse, 
when, as he observes, he had completed his eighty-fourth 
year: and, in 1674, he published in English verse four 
books of Homer’s “ Odyssey,” which were so well re- 
ceived, that it encouraged him to undertake the whole' 
u Iliad’ 1 and u Odyssey,” which he likewise performed, 
and published in 1675. These were not the first speci- 
mens of his poetic genius which he had given to the 
publtc : he had published many years before, about 1637, 
a Latin poem, entitled “ De Mirabilibus Pecci, or, Of the 
Wonders of the Peak.” But his poetry is below criticism, 
and has been long exploded*. In 1674, he took his leave 
of London, and went to spend the remainder of his days 
in Derbyshire; where, however, lie did not remain in- 
active, notwithstanding his advanced age, but published 
from time to time several pieces to be found in the collec- 
tion of his works, namely, in 1676, his “ Dispute with. 
Laney bishop of Ely, concerning Liberty and Necessity;” 
in 1678, his “ Decameron Physiologicum, or, Ten Dia- 
logues of Natural Philosophy to which he added a book, 
entitled u A Dialogue between a Philosopher and a Stu- 
dent of the Common Law of England.” June 1679, he 
sent another book, entitled “Behemoth, or, A History of 
the Civil Wars from 1640 to 1660,” to an eminent book- 
seller, with a letter setting forth the reasons for his com- 
munication of it, as well as for the request he then made, 
that he would not publish it till a proper occasion offered. 
The book, however, was published as soon as he was dead, 
and the letter along with it; of which we shall give a cu- 
rious extract: — “1 would fain have published my Dia- 
logue of the Civil Wars of England long ago, and to that 
end 1 presented it to his majesty ; and some days after, 

* " Hobbes could construe a Greek ganre, or energy of style, he had no 
author; but his skill in words must manner of conception. And hence 
have been all derived from the dictio- that work, though called a translation 
nary ; for he seems not to have known, of Homer, does not even deserve the 
that any one articulate sound could name of poem ; because it is in every 
be more agreeable, or any one phrase rcspeet unpleasing. being nothing more 
more dignified, than any other. In than a fictitious narrative delivered in 
bis Iliad and Odyssey, even when he mean prose, with the additional mean- 
hits the author’s sense (which is not ness of harsh rbime, and untuneahla 
always the case), he proves by his measure.” Beattie’s Essay on Poetry 
Choice of words, that of harmony, ele*. and Music. 
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when.l thought he had read it, I humbly besought him to 
let me print it. Bi^his majesty, though he heard me gra-. 
ciously, yet he flatly refused to ‘have it published : there-, 
fore 1 brought away the book, and gave you leave to take 
a copy of it ; which when you had done, 1 gave the ori-. 
ginal to an honourable and learned friend, who about a. 
year after died. The king knows better, and is more 
concerned in publishing of books than I am; and therefore 
1 dare not venture to appear in the business, lest I should 
offend him. Therefore I pray you not to meddle in the 
business. Rather than to be thought any way to further 
or countenance the printing, I would be content to lose 
twenty times tli£ value of what you can expect to gain by 
it. 1 pray do not take it ill ; it may be I may live to send 
you somewhat else as vendible as that, and without offence.: 

1 am, &c.” However he did not live to send his book- 
seller any thing more, this being his last piece. It is it* 
dialogue, and full of paradoxes, like all his other writings. 
More philosophical, political, says Warburton, or anything 
rather than historical, yet full of shrewd observations. In 
October following, he was afflicted with a suppression of 
urine; and his physician plainly told him, that he had 
little hopes, of curing him. In November, the earl of De- 
vonshire removing from Chatsworth to another seat called, 
Hardwick, Hobbes obstinately persisted in desiring that he 
might be carried Loo, though this could no way be done 
but by laying him upon a feather-bed. He was not much 
discomposed with his journey, yet within a week after 
lost, by a stroke of the palsy, the use of his speech, and 
of his right side entirely ; in which condition he remained 
for some days, taking little nourishment, and sleeping 
much, sometimes endeavouring to speak, ^ut not being- 
able. He died Dec. 4, 1679, in his ninety-second year. 
Wood tells us^ that after his physician gave him no hopes 
of a cure, he said, " Then I shall be glad to find a hole ta 
creep out of the world at.” He observes also, that his not 
desiring a minister, to deceive the sacrament before he 
died, ought in charity to be imputed to his being so sud-. 
denly seized, and afterwards deprived of his senses ; the 
rather, because the eavl of Devonshire’s chaplain declared, 
that within the two last years of his life he had often re- 
ceived the sacrament from his hands with seeming devotion; 

His character and manners are thus described by Dr. 
White Kennet, in his Memoirs offclie Cavendish Family;”. 
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“ The earl of Devonshire/’ says he, u for his whole lift: 
entertained Mr. Hobbes in his fnmiQ as his old tutor 
rather than as his friend or confidant. He let him live 
under his roof in ease and plenty, and in his own way, 
without making use of him in any public, or so much as 
domestic affairs. He would often express an abhorrence 
of some of Ins principles in policy and religion ; and both 
he and nis lady would frequently put off the mention of 
his name, and say, c he was a humourist, and nobody could 
account for him.’ There is a tradition in the family of the 
manners and customs of Mr. Hobbes somewhat observable. 
His professed rule of health was to dedicate the morning 
to his exercise, and the afternoon to his studies. At his 
first rising, therefore, he walked out, and climbed any bill 
within his reach; or, if the weather was not dry, lie fa- 
tigued himself within doors by some exercise or other, to 
be in a sweat : recommending that practice upon this opi- 
nion, that an old man had more moisture than heat, and 
therefore by such motion heat was to be acquired, and 
moisture expelled. After this he took a comfortable 
breakfast; and then went round the lodgings to wait upon 
the earl, the countess, and the children, and any consider- 
able strangers, paying some short addresses to all of them. 
He kept these rounds till about twelve o’clock, when he 
had a little dinner provided for him, which he cat always 
by himself without ceremony. Soon after dinner he re- 
tired to his study, and had his caudle with ten or twelve 
pipes of tobacco laid by him ; then shutting his door, lie 
fell to smoaking, thinking, and writing for several hours. 
He retained a friend or two at court, and especially the lord 
Arlington, to protect him if occasion should require. He 
used to say, that it was lawful to make use of ill instru- 
ments to do ourselves good : < If 1 were cast,’ says he, 

* into a deep pit, and the devil should put down his cloven 
foot, I would take hold of it to be drawn out by it.’ To- 
wards the end of his life he had very few books, and those 
he read but very little ; thinking he was now able only to 
digest what he had formerly fed upon. If company came 
to visit him, he would be free in discourse till he was 
pressed or contradicted ; and then he had the infirmities 
of being short and peevish, and referring to his writings 
for better satisfaction. His friends, who had the liberty 
of introducing strangers to him, made these terms with 
them before their admission, that they should not dispute 
with the old man, nor contradict him.” 
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After mentioning the apprehensions Hobbes was under, 
when the parliament censured his book, and the methods 
he took to escape persecution, Ur. Kennet adds, “ It is 
not much to be doubted, that upon this occasion he began 
to make a more open shew of religion and church commu- 
nion. He now frequented the chapel, joined in the ser- 
vice, and was generally a partaker of the holy sacrament : 
and whenever any strangers in conversation with him 
seemed to question his belief, he would always appeal to 
his conformity in divine services, and icferred them to the 
chaplain for a testimony of it. Others thought it a mere 
compliance to the orders ot the family, and observed, that 
in city and country he never went to any parish church ; 
and even in the chape! upon Sundays, he went out after 
prayers, and turned his back upon the sermon ; and when 
any friend asked the reason of it, lie gave no other but this, 

‘ they could teach him nothing, but what he knew.’ He 
did not conceal his hatred to the clergy ; but it was visible 
that the hatred was owing to his fear of their civil interest 
and power. He had often a jealousy, that the bishops 
would burn him : and of all the bench he was most afraid 
of the bishop of Sarum, because he had most offended him; 
thinking every man’s spirit to be remembrance and re- 
venge. After the Restoration, he watched all opportuni- 
ties to ingratiate himself with the king and his prime mi- 
nisters ; and looked upon his pension to be more valuable, 
as an earnest of favour and protection, than upon any other 
account. His following course of life was to be free from 
danger. He could not endure to be left in an empty 
house. Whenever the earl removed, he would go along 
with him, even to his last stage, from Chatsworth to Hard- 
wick. When lie was in a very weak condition, lie dared 
not to be left behind, but made his way upon a feather-bed 
in a coach, though he survived the journey but a few days. 
He could not bear any discourse of death, and seemed to 
cast off all thoughts of it : he delighted to reckon upon 
longer life. The winter before he died, he made a warm 
coat, which he said must last him three years, and then 
lie would have such another. In his last sickness his fre- 
quent questions were, Whether his disease was curable? 
and when intimations were given that he might have ease, 
but no remedy, he used this expression, 4 1 shall be glad 
to find a hole to creep out of the world at which are re- 
ported to have been his last sensible words ; and his lying 
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some days following in a silent stupefaction; did seedl 
owing to his mind more than to his body. The only thbught 
of death that he appeared to entertain in time of health, 
was to take care of some inscription on his grave. He 
would suffer some friends to dictate an epitaph, among 
which he was best pleased with this humour, * This is the 
philosopher’s stone’.” A pun very probably from the hand 
which wrote for Dr. Fuller, “ Here lies Fuller’s earth.” 

After this account of Hobbes, which, though undoubt- 
edly true in the main, may be thought too strongly co- 
loured, it will be but justice to subjoin what lord Claren- 
don has said of him. This noble person, during His banish- 
ment, wrote a book in 1670, which was printed six'years 
after at Oxford with this title, " A brief View of the dan- 
gerous and pernicious Errors to Church find State in Mr. 
•Hobbes’s book entitled Leviathan.” In the introduction 
the earl observes, that Mr. Hobbes’s “ Leviathan” u con- 
tains in it good learning of all kinds, politely extracted, 
and very wittily and cunningly digested in a very com- 
mendable, and in a vigorous and pleasant style: and that 
Mr. Hobbes himself was a man of excellent parts, of great 
wit, some reading, and somewhat more thinking ; one who 
has spent many years in foreign parts and observations; 
-understands the learned as well as the modern languages; 
hath long had the reputation of a great philosopher and 
mathematician ; and in his age hath had conversation with 
very many worthy and extraordinary men : to which it may 
fee, if he had been more indulgent in the more vigorous 
part of his life, it might have had greater influence upon 
the temper of his mind ; whereas age seldom submits to 
•those questions* inquiries, and contradictions, which the 
Jaws and liberty of conversation require. And it hath been 
always a lamentation among Mr. Hobbes’s friends, that he 
spent too much time in thinking, and too little in exer* 
cising those thoughts in the company of otjjer men of the 
same, or of as good faculties ; for want whereof his natu* 
ral constitution, with age, contracted such a morosity, 
that doubting and contradicting men wer£ never grateful to 
him. In a word, Mr. Hobbes is one of the most ancient 
Acquaintance I have in the world; and of whom I have 
always had a great esteem, as a man,, who, besides his 
eminent parts, learning, and knowledge, jxatli been always 
Idoked upon as a man of prdbity, and of a li/e fr?& frout 
scandal.” * * 
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There have been few persons, whose writings have had 
a more pernicious influence in spreading irreligion and in-* 
fidelity than those of Hobbes; and yet none of his trea- 
tises are directly levelled against revealed religion. He 
sometimes affects to speak with veneration of the sacred 
writings, and expressly declares, that though the laws of 
nature are not laws as they proceed from, nature, yet u as 
they are given by God in Holy Scripture, they are properly 
called laws; for the Holy Scripture is the voice of God, 
ruling all things by the greatest right*.” But though ho 
seems here to make the laws of Scripture the laws of God, 
and to derive their force from his supreme authority, yet 
elsewhere he supposes them to have no authority, but what 
tliey derive from the prince or civil power. He sometimes 
seems to acknowledge inspiration to be a supernatural gift, 
and the immediate hand of God : at other times he treats 
the pretence to it as a sign of madness, and represents 
God’s speaking to the prophets in a dream, to be no more 
than tiie prophets dreaming that God spake unto then?- 
He asserts, that we have no assurance of the certainty of 
Scripture but the authority of the church f, and this he 
resolves into the authority of the commonwealth ; and de- 
clares, that till the sovereign ruler had prescribed them, 
u the precepts of Scripture were not obligatory laws, but 
only counsel or advice, which he that was counselled might 
without injustice refuse to observe,, and being contrary to 
jthe laws could not w ithout injustice observe that the word 
of the interpreter of Scripture is the word of God, and that 
the sovereign magistrate is the interpreter of Scripture, 
and of all .doctrines, to whose authority we must stand. 
Nay., he carries it so far as to pronounce |, that Christians 
are bound in conscience to obey the laws of an infidel king 
in matters of religion ; that u thought is free, but when it 
comes to confession of faith, the private reason must sub- 
mit to the public,, that is to say, to God’s lieutenant,” Ac- 
cordingly he alb s the subject, being commanded by the 
sovereign, to dt / Christ in words, holding the faith of 
him firmly in his heart ; it being in this u not he, that 
denieth Christ before men, but his governor and the laws 
<?f his country.” In the mean time he acknowledges the 
existence of God§, and that we must of necessity ascribe 

* De Cive, c. iii. s. 33. J De Cive, c, 17. Leviathan, pp. 16J» 

t Leviathan^ p. 19*. 293, 284. 

$ Leviathan, pp. 238, gtC 
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the effects we behold to the eternal power of all powers, 
and cause of all causes ; and he reproaches those as ab- 
surd, who call the world, or the soul of the world, God. 
But then he denies that we know any thing more of him 
than that he exists, and seems plainly to make him corpo- 
real ; for he affirms, that whatever is not body is nothing 
at all. And though he sometimes seems to acknowledge 
religion and its obligations, and that there is an honour 
and worship due to God; prayer, thanksgivings, oblations, 
&c. yet he advances principles, which evidently tend to 
subvert all religion. The account he gives of it is this, 
that “ from the fear of power invisible, feigned by the 
mind, or imagined from tales, publicly allowed, arisetli 
religion ; not allowed, superstition and he resolves reli- 
gion into things which he himself derides, namely, “opi- 
nions of ghosts, ignorance of second causes, devotion to 
what men fear, and taking of tilings casual for prognos- 
tics.” lie tikes pains in many places to prove man a 
necessary agent, and openly derides the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state : for he says, that the belief of a future state 
after death, “ is a belief grounded upon other men’s say- 
ing, that they knew it supernaturally ; or, that they knew 
those, that knew them, that knew others that knew it su- 
pernaturally.” But it is not revealed religion only, of 
which Hobbes makes light ; he goes farther, as will ap- 
pear by running over a few more of his maxims. Fie as- 
serts, “ that, by the law of nature, every man hath a right 
to all things, and over all persons ; and that the natural 
condition of man is a state of war, a war of all men against 
all men : that there is no way so reasonable for any man, 
as by force or wiles to gain a mastery over all other per- 
sons that he can, till he sees no other power strong enough 
to endanger him : that the civil laws are the only rules of 
good and evil, just and unjust, honest and dishonest; and 
that, antecedently to such laws, every action is in its own 
nature indifferent ; that there is nothing good or evil in 
itself, nor any common laws constituting what is naturally 
just and unjust : that all things are measured by what 
every man judgeth fit, where there is no civil government, 
and by the laws of society, where there is : that tiie power 
of the sovereign k absolute, and that he is not bound by 
any compacts with his subjects : that nothing the sovereign 
can do to the subject, can properly be called injurious or 
wrong; and that t M king’s * word is sufficient to take any 
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thing fronfi the subject if need be, and that the king is 
judge of that need.” This scheme evidently strikes at 
the foundation of all religion, natural and revealed. It 
tends not only to subvert the authority of Scripture, but 
to destroy God’s moral government of the world. It con- 
founds the natural differences of good and evil, virtue and 
vice. It destroys the best principles of the human nature; 
and instead of that innate benevolence and social disposi- 
tion which should unite men together, supposes all men 
to be naturally in a state of war with one another. It 
erects an absolute tyranny in the state and church, which it 
confounds, and makes the will of the prince or governing 
power the sole standard of right and wrong. 

Such principles in religion and politics would, as it may 
be imagined, raise adversaries. Hobbes accordingly was 
attacked by many considerable persons, and, what may 
seem more strange, by such as wrote against each other. 
Harrington, in his “ Oceana,” very often attacks Hobbes; 
and so does sir Kobert Fiimer in his “ Observations con- 
cerning the Original of Government.” We have already 
mentioned Bramhall and Clarendon ; the former argued 
with great acuteness against that part of his system which 
relates to liberty and necessity, and afterwards attacked 
the whole in a piece, called “The Catching of the Levia- 
than,” published in 1685 ; in which he undertakes to de- 
monstrate out of Hobbes’s own works, that no man, who is 
thoroughly an Hobhist, can be “ a good Christian, or a 
good commonwealth’s man, or reconcile himself to him- 
self.” Tenison, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, gave 
a summary view of Hobbes’s principles, in a hook called 
“The Creed of Mr. Hobbes examined, 1670 ;” to which 
we may add the two dialogues of Dr. Eachard between Ti- 
mothy and Pliilautus, and Dr. Parker’s book, entitled 
cc Disputationesde Deo & Divina Providentia ” Dr. Henry 
More has also in difierent parts of his works canvassed and 
refuted several positions of Hobbes; and the philosopher 
of Malmesbury is said to have been so ingenuous as to own, 
that “ whenever he discovered his own philosophy to be 
unsustainable, he would embrace the opinions of Dr. 
More.” But the two greatest works against him were, 
Cumberland’s book “ De legib us Naturae,” and Cudworth’s 
“ Intellectual System for these authors do not employ 
themselves about his peculiar whimsies, or in vindicating 
revealed religion from his exception# and cavils, but 
Vol. XVIII. C 
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endeavour to establish the great principles of all religion 
and morality, which his scheme tended to subvert, and to 
shew that they have a real foundation in reason and nature. 

There is one peculiarity related of Hobbes, which we 
have not yet mentioned in the course of our account ot 
him- -his dread of apparitions and spirits. His friends in- 
deed have called this a fable. “ He was falsely accused,” 
say they, “ by some, of being afraid to be alone, because 
he was afraid of spectres and apparitions ; vain bugbears 
of fools, which he had chased away by the light of his phi- 
losophy.” They do not, however, deny, that he was 
afraid of being alone; they only insinuate, that it was for 
fear of being assassinated ; but the fact probably was, that 
he had that tenacity of life which is observable in men 
whose religious principles are unsettled. Upon the whole, 
we may conclude, with the intelligent Bmcker, that Hobbes 
was certainly possessed of vigorous faculties, and had 
he been sufficiently careful to form and improve his judg- 
ment, and to preserve his mind free from the bias of pre- 
judice and passion, would undoubtedly have deserved a 
place in the first class of philosophers. The mathematical 
method of reasoning which he adopted, greatly assisted 
him in his researches; but he was often led into error, by 
assuming false or uncertain principles or axioms. The 
vehemence with which he engaged in political contests 
biassed his judgment on questions of policy, and led him 
to frame such maxjms and rules of government, as would 
be destructive of the peace and happiness of mankind. 
An arrogant contempt of the opinions of others, an impa- 
tience of contradiction, and a restless ambition to be dis- 
tinguished as an innovator in philosophy, were qualities 
which appear to have contributed in no small degree to 
the perversion of his judgment. It is also to be remarked, 
that though he had the precept and example of lord Bacon 
to guide him, he neglected the new and fertile path of 
experimental philosophy. iSo little was he aware of the 
value of this kind of knowledge, that he censured the royal 
society of London, at its first institution, for attending 
more to minute experiment than general principles, and 
said, that if the name of a philosopher was to be obtained 
by relating a multifarious farrago of experiments, we 
might expect to see apothecaries, gardeners, and per- 
fumers rank among philosophers. 

A list of the works of this remarkable man, in the order 
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of publication, seems not unnecessary to close our account 
of him, 1. His “ Translation of Thucydides,” Lond. 1628, 
and 1676, fol. reprinted in 2 vols. 8vo. 2. “ De Mira- 
biiibus Pecci,” a Latin poem, Lond. 1636, 8vo, 1666, 4to. 
3. “ Elementa philosophica seu politica de Give,” Paris, 
1642, 4 to, Amst. 1647, 12mo. 4. “ An Answer to sir 

William Davenant’s Epistle or Preface to Gondibert,” Pa- 
ris, 1650, 12mo, afterwards printed with Gondibert. 5. 
cc Human Nature ; or the fundamental elements of policy,” 
Lond. 1650, 12mo. 6. “ De Corpora Politico; or the 

Elements of the Law,” Lond. 1650, 12mo. 7. “ Levia- 

than ; or the matter, form, and power of a Commonwealth,” 
ibid. 1651, and 1680, fol. 8. “ A Compendium of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, and Ramus’s Logic.” 9. “ A Letter about 
Liberty and Necessity,” Lond. 1654, !2mo. This was 
answered by Dr. Laney and bishop Bramhall. 10. “ The 
Questions concerning Liberty, and Necessity, and Chance, 
stated and debated between Mr. Hobbes and Dr. Bramhall, 
bishop of London-Derry,” Lond. 1656, 4to. 11. “ Ele- 
mentorum Philosophise sectio prima de Corpore,” ibid. 
1655, 8vo ; in English, 1656, in 4to. “ Sectio secunda,” 
London, 1657, 4to ; Amsterdam, 166S, in 4to. 12. “Six 
Lessons to the professors of mathematics of the institution 
of sir Henry Savile,” ibid. 1656, 4to, written against Mr. 
Seth Ward, and Dr. John Wallis. 13. “ The Marks of the 
absurd Geometry, rural Language, &c. of Dr. John Wal- 
lis,” ibid. 1657, 8vo. 14. “ Examinatio et emendatio 
Mathematical hodiernte, sex Dialogis comprehensa,” ibid. 

1660, 4to ; Amsterdam, 1668, 4to. 1 5. u Dialogus Phy- 
sicus, sive de NaturS, Aeris,” Lond. 1661, 4to ; Amster- 
dam, 1668, 4to. 16. “ De Duplicatione Cubi,” London, 

1661, 4to ; Amsterdam, 1663, 4to. 17. “ Problemata 
Physica, una cum magnitudine circuli,” Lond. 1662, 4to; 
Amsterdam, 1688, 4to. 18. “ De principiis et ratiocina- 
tione Geometrarum, contra fastuosum professorem,” Lond. 
1666, 4to; Amsterdam, 1668, 4to. 1 9. u Quadratura Cir- 
culi, cubatio sphaeraj, duplicatio cubi ; una cum respon- 
sione ad objectiones geometriae professoris Saviliani Ox- 
oniae editas anno 1669.” Lond. 1669, 4to. 20. « Rosetum 
Geometricum, sive propositiones aliquot frustra antehac 
tentatae, cum censurS, brevi doctrime Wallisianaule motu,” 
London, 1671, 4to, of which an account is given in the 
Philosophical Transactions, No. 72, for the year 1671. 
21. Three Papers presented to the royal society against 

C 2 
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Dr. Wallis, with considerations on Dr. Wallis’s Answer t*> 
them,” Lond. 1671, 4 to. 22. “ Lux Mathematica, &c. 
censura doctrime Wallisiainc de Libra: liosetum llob- 
besii,” Lond. 1672*, 4to, 23. “ Principia et Problemata 
aliquot Geometrica ante desperata, nunc breviter expli- 
cata et demonstrata,” London, 1674, 4to. 24. “ Epis- 
tola ad Dom. Anton, a Wood, Authorem Historic et Anti- 
quitat. Univerdt. Oxon. dated April the 20th, 1674, 
printed in half a sheet on one side. “ It was written to 
Mr. Wood,” says Wood himself, “upon his complaint made 
to Mr. Hobbes of several deletions and additions made in 
and to his life and character (which he had written of him 
in that book) by the publisher (Dr. Jo. Fell) of the said 
Hist, and Antiq. to the great dishonour and disparagement 
of the said Mr. Hobbes. Whereupon, when that history 
was finished, came out a scurrilous answer to the said 
epistle, written by Dr. Fell, which is at u the end of the 
said history.” In this Answer Dr. Fell styles Mr. Hobbes, 
“ irritabile illiid et vanissimum Malmsburiense animal-,” 
and tells us, that one Mr. J. A. had sent a magnificent eulo- 
giuui of Mr. Iiobhes drawn up by him, or more probably 
by Hobbes himself, in order to be inserted in the Hist et 
Antiq. Univers. Oxon*.; but the editor finding in this eulo- 
gium a great many things foreign to the design of that work, 
and far from truth, he suppressed what he thought proper. 
25. “ A Letter to William duke of Newcastle, concerning 
the Controversy had with Dr. Laney, bishop of Ely, about 
Liberty and Necessity,” Lond. 1670, 12mo. 26. “ Deca- 

meron Physiologicum ; or ten dialogues of natural philo- 
sophy, &c.” London, 1678, 8vo. To this is added “ The 
Proportion of a strait line to hold the Arch of a Quadrant.” 
27. “ His last words and dying Legacy printed on one 
side of a sheet of paper in December 1679, and published 
by Charles Blunt, esq. from the “ Leviathan,” in order tp 
expose Mr. Hobbes’s doctrine. 28. His “ Memorable Say- 
ings in his books and at the table ;” printed on one side of 
a broad sheet of paper, with his picture before them. 29. 
“Behemoth: The History of the Civil Wars of England 
from 1640 to 1660,” Lond. 1679, 8vo. 30. “ Vita Tho- 
mas Hobbes,” a Latin poem written by himself, and printed 
at London in 4to, in the latter end of December 1679 ; 
and a fortnight after that, viz. about the 10th of January, 
it was published in English verse by another hand, at Lon- 
don 1680, in five sheets in folio. The Latin copy was 
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reprinted and subjoined to “Vitae Hobbianie Auctarium.” 
31. “ Historical narration of Heresy, and the punishment 
thereof,” London, 1680, in four sheets and an half in folio; 
and in 1682 in 8vo. This is chiefly extracted out of the 
second chapter De Haeresi of his Appendix to the Levia- 
than. 32. “ Vita Thonue Hobbes,” written by himself in 
prose, and printed at Caropolis, i. e. London, and pre- 
fixed to “ Vitas Hobbianae Auctarium,” 1681, Svo, and 
1682, 4to. 33. “ A Brief of the art of Rhetoric, contain- 
ing in substance all that Aristotle hath written in his three 
books of that subject,” 12mo, without a date, it was 
afterwards published in two books, London, 1681, in Svo, 
the first bearing the title of “ The Art of Rhetoric,” and 
the other of “ The Art of Rhetoric plainly set forth ; with 
pertinent examples for the more ready understanding 
and practice of the same.” To which is added, 34. u A 
Dialogue between a philosopher and a student of the Com- 
mon Laws of England.” Mr. Barrington in his Observa- 
tions on the Statute of Treasons, says it appears by this 
dialogue, that Hobbes had considered most of the funda- 
mental principles <>i the English law with great care and 
attention. 35. “ An Answer to archbishop BramhalPs Book 
called The catching of the Leviathan,” London, 1682, Svo. 
36. “ Seven philosophical Problems, an l two Propositions 
of Geometry,” London, 1682, Svo, dedicated to the king 
in 1662. 37. “ An Apology for himself and his Writings.” 
38. “ Historia Ecclesiastica carmine elegiaco concinnata.” 
Aug. Trinob. i. e. London, 1688, 8vo. 39. “ Tractatus 
Opticus,” inserted in Mersennus’s u Cogitata Physieo- 
Mathematica,” Paris, 1644, 4to. 40. “ Observationes in 
Cartesii de primfi Philosophic Meditationes.” These ob- 
jections are published in all the editions of Des Cartes’s 
“Meditations” 41. “ The Voyage of Ulysses; or Ho- 
mer’s Odysses,” book 9, 10, 11, 12. London, 1674, in 8vo* 
And 42. “Homer’s Iliads and Odysses,” London, 1675 
and 1677, 12mo. 1 

HOBBIMA (Minderhoct), a very eminent painter, is 
supposed to have been born about 1611, at Antwerp; but 
the master from whom he received his instruction is not 
known. He studied entirely after nature, sketching every 
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scene that afforded him pleasure, and his choice was ex- 
ceedingly picturesque His grounds are always agreeably 
broken, and he was particularly fond of describing slopes 
diversified with shrubs, plants, or trees, which conducted 
the eye to some building, ruin, grove, or piece of water, 
and frequently to a delicate remote distance; every obiect 
perspectively contributing to delude our observation to mat 
point. The forms of his trees are not unlike Ruysdael and 
Dekker ; and in all bis pictures be shews an admirable 
knowledge of the chiaroscuro. Hn colouring is extiemely 
good, and his skies evidently shew that i.e made nature 
his principal director, by the shape an i dt .position of ins 
clouds, as also by those peculiar lints, be whb i he ex- 
pressed the rising and stv'..ug .n die sun, the morning and 
evening. His touch is light, free, and firm; and his p us- 
ings have a very striking effect, by the hippy dis f ribuhun 
of his light and shadow. The figures which he miiisolf 
designed are but indifferent, which was a defect imputable 
to Claude Lorraine and Caspar Poussin, as well as 10 Hob- 
bima; but the latter, conscious of his inability in tii i re- 
spect, admitted but few figures into his designs, and those 
lie usually placed somewhat removed from the immediate 
view, at a prudent distance from the front line. However, 
most of his pictures were supplied with figures by Ostade, 
Teniers, and other very famous masters, which must always 
give them a great additional value. The works of Hobbiiria 
are now exceedingly scarce, and industriously sought for. 
A very fine landscape of his, the property of the late Edward 
Coxe, esq. w s sold a few years ago for nearly 700 L l 

HOCCLEVE, or OCCLEVE (Thomas), an ancient 
English poet, who scarcely, however,' deserves the name, 
was born probably about 1370, and has been styled 
Chaucer’s disciple. He studied law at Chester’s Inn, in 
the Strand, and was a writer to the privy seal for above 
twenty years. When he quitted this office, or what means 
of subsistence he afterwards had, cannot he easily deter- 
mined. Pits seems wrong in asserting that he was pro- 
vided for by Humphrey duke of Gloucester. Nor is Bale 
more correct in saying that he had imbibed the religious 
tenets of Wickliff. From his poems the following scanty 
particulars of his history have been communicated by a 
learned friend : u He dwelt in the offue of the privy seal, 
a writer 4 unto the seal twenty- four years come Easter, and 
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that is nigh.* The king granted him an annuity of twenty 
marks in the exchequer, which it appears he had much* 
difficulty in getting paid. He expresses much doubt of 
obtaining it from 4 yere to yere :’ fears it may not be con- 
tinued when he is no longer able to 4 serve’ (i. e. as a writer 
in the privy seal office). Besides this annuity he has but 
six marks coming in yearly 4 in noo tide.’ Speaks of dwell- 
ing at home in his 4 pore coote,* and that more than two 
parts of his life are spent — he is ignorant of husbandry ; 

4 scarcely could ska re away the kite ;’ can neither use 
plough or harrow, knows not 4 what land is good for what 
corn unable to fiil a cart or harrow from long use to 
wrii'.ng; descants on the troubles and difficulties attending 
writing; says that 4 hit is weile grett laboure,’ and con- 
trasts very happily the life of an husbandman or artificer 
with that of a writer, adding that lie has continued in 
writing twenty years and more. He 4 whilom’ thought to 
have been a priest, but now is married, having long waited 
for a benefice; describes the corruption jp his office, but 
that no share of the bribes come to the clerks. Name 
4 Okkleve’ acquainted with Chaucer — has small knowledge 
of Latin and of French. lie is advised to complain to the 
prince that he cannot get paid in the exchequer , and peti- 
tion that his patent be removed into the hamper, but ob- 
serves this cannot be done because of the 4 ordinance,’ for 
4 longe after this shall noo graunt be chargeable.’ He says 
4 my lorde the prince is good lorde’ to him, and is advised 
to write him 4 a good l ie tale or two,* therein to avoid flat- 
tery, and write 4 nothinge that sowneth to vice,’ ” &c. 

lloccleve is supposed to have died in 1454. Some of 
his poems were printed by Mr. George Mason, in 1796, 
4 to, from a MS. in his possession, and a preface, notes, 
and glossary. The glossary is useful, hut the attempt to 
revive the poems impotent. Instead, indeed, of removing, 
they confirm Warton’s objection to him as a feeble poet, 
44 whose chief merit seems to he, that his writings contri- 
buted to propagate and establish those improvements in 
our language, which were in his time beginning to take 
place.” The most favourable specimen of Hoet love's 
poetry is his 44 Story of Jonathas,” which the reader will 
find in the 44 Shepherd’s Pipe,” by William Browne, au- 
thor of Britannia’s Pastorals. 1 

J Preface to Mason’s edition — Extracts communicated by Mr. Archdeacon 
Nares from Mr. Sharp of Coventry. — Ellis’s Specimens. — Warton’s 11 ib' . of 
Poetry. 
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HOCHSTETTER (Andrew-Adam), a protestant di- 
vine, was born at Tubingen, July 1688. After studying 
with credit in the principal universities of Germany, he 
became successively professor of eloquence, of moral phi- 
losophy, of divinity, and finally rector of Tubingen. He 
died at the same place, April 27, 1717. His principal 
works are, I. “ Collegium Puffendorfianum.” 2. “ De 
Festo Expiationis, et Hirco Azazel.” 8. “ De Conradino, 
ultimo ex Suevis duce.” 4. u De rebus Elbigensibus.” 
His historical works are in most esteem. 1 

HODGES (Nathaniel), an English physician, was the 
son of Dr. Thomas Hodges, dean of Hereford, of whom 
there are three printed sermons. He was educated in 
Westminster-school, and became a student of Chrlst-church, 
Oxford, in 1648. In 1651 and 1654, he took the degrees 
of B. and M. A. and, in 1659, accumulated the degrees of 
B. and M. D. He settled in London, and was, in 1672, 
made fellow of the College of Physicians. He remained in 
the metropolis c|^iring the continuance ol the plague in 
1665, when most of the physicians, and Sydenham among 
the rest, retired to the country : and, with another of his 
brethren, he visited the infected during the whole of that 
terrible visitation. These two physicians, indeed, appear 
to have been appointed by the city of London to att. nd the 
diseased, with a stipend. Dr. Hodges was twice taken ill 
during the prevalence of the disease; but by the aid of 
timely remedies lie recovered. Iiis mode of pe rforming 
his perilous duty was # to receive early every morning, at his 
own house, the persons who came to give reports of the 
sick, and convalescents, for advice; he then made his 
forenoon visits to the infected, causing a pan of coals to be 
carried before him with perfumes, and chewing troches 
while he was in the sick chamber. He repeated his visits 
in the afternoon. His chief prophylactic was a liberal use 
of Spanish wine, and cheerful society after the business of 
the day. It is much to be lamented that such a man after- 
wards fell into unfortunate circumstances, and was confined 
for debt in Ludgate prison, where he died in 1684. His 
body was interred «n the church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
London, where a monument is erected to him. He is 
author of two works: 1. “ Vindicise Medicinsu et Medi- 
corum : An Apology for the Profession and Prolessors 
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of Physic, &c. 1660,” 8vo. 2. “ Aoi^oyia : sive, pestis 
nuperic apud populum Londinensem grassamis narratio ius- 
torica,” 1672, 8vo. A translation of it into Enghsn was 
printed at London in 1720, 8vo, under the following title : 
“ Loimologia, or, an Historical Account of the Plague of 
London in 1665, with precautionary Directions against the 
like Contagion. To which is added, an Essay on the diifcrent 
causes of pestilential diseases, and how they become con- 
tagious. With remarks on the infection now in France, 
and the most probable means to prevent its spreading here;” 
the latter by John Quincy, M. D. la 172 1, there was 
printed at London, in 8vo, “ A collection of very valuable 
and scarce pieces relating to the last plague in 1665 ;” 
among which is u An account of the (irst rise, progress, 
symptoms, and cure of the Plague; being the substance of 
a letter from Dr. Hodges to a poison of quality, dated from 
his house in Watling-street, May the 8th, 1666.” The 
author of the preface to this collection calls our author 
“ a faithful historian and diligeir physician*;” and tells us, 
that “ he may he reckoned among the best observers in 
any ago or physic, and has given us a true picture of the 
plague in his own time.” 1 

HODGES (William), an English landscape painter, 
was born in London, in 1744, and received his tuition in 
the art from W ilson, whom he assisted for some time, and 
under whom he acquired a good eye for colouring, and 
great freedom and boldness of hand ; hut unluckily, like 
too many pupils, he caught the defects of his master more 
powerfully than his beauties; and was, in consequence, 
too loose in his definition of forms, by which means, that 
which added grace to the works of the master, became 
slovenliness in the pupil. “ Hodges,” says Fuseli, “ had 
the boldness and neglect of Wilson, but not genius enough 
to give authority to the former, or make us forgive the 
latter : too inaccurate for scene-painting, too mannered for 
local represe ntation, and not sublime or comprehensive 
enough for poetic landscape ; yet, by mere decision of 
hand, nearer to excellence than mediocrity ; and, perhaps, 
superior to some who surpassed him in perspective, or 
diligence of execution.” He accepted an appointment to 
go out draughtsman with captain Cook on his second vojage 
to the South Seas, from which he returned after an ab- 

1 Ath. Ox. vol, II. — Gen. Diet. — Cyclopaedia. 
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sence of three years, and painted some pictures for the 
admiralty, of scones in Otaheite and Ulietea. Afterwards, 
under the patronage of Warren Hastings, he visited the 
East Indies, where he acquired a decent fortune. On his 
return home, after practising the art some time, he en- 
gaged in commercial and banking speculations ; which not 
proving successful, he sunk under the disappointment, and 
ditd in 1 7 !) 7 . 1 

HODY (Humphrey), an eminent English divine, was born 
Jan. 1, 165‘J,atOdcombe in the county of Somerset, of which 
place his father was rector. He discovered while a boy, a 
great propensity to learning ; and, in 1676, was admitted 
into Wadham-college, Oxford, of which he was chosen 
fellow in 1684. When he was only in his twenty-first year 
he published his iC Dissertation against Aristeas’s History of 
the Seventy- two Interpreters.’* The substance of that 
history of Aristcas, concerning the seventy-two Greek in- 
terpreters of the Bible, is this : Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
king of Egypt, and founder of the noble library at Alex- 
andra, being desirous of enriching that library with all sorts 
of books, committed the care of it to Demetrius Phalereus, 
a noble Athenian then living in his court. Demetrius being 
informed, in the course of his inquiries, of the Law of 
Moses among the Jews, acquainted the king with it; who 
sign i fi«ed his pleasure, that a copy of that book, which was 
then only in Hebrew, should be sent for from Jerusalem, 
with interpreters from the same place to translate it into 
Greek. A deputation was accordingly sent to Eleazar the 
high-priest of the Jews at Jerusalem ; who sent a copy of 
the Hebrew original, and seventy-two interpreters, six out 
of each of the twelve tribes, to translate it into Greek. 
When they were come to Egypt the king caused them to 
be conducted into the island of Pharos near Alexandria, 
in apartments prepared for them, where they completed 
their translation in seventy -two days. Such is the story 
told by Aristeas, who is said to be one of kh-g Ptolemy’s 
court. Hody shews that it is the invention of some Hel- 
lenist Jew ; that it is full of anachronisms and gross blun- 
ders ; and, in short, was written on purpose to recommend 
and give greater authority to the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, which from this story has received the name of 
the SeptLiagint. This dissertation was received with the 
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highest applause by all the learned, except Isaac Vossius. 

C ua lies du Fresne spoke highly gf it in his observations on 
the “ Chroincon Paschale,” published in 1688; and Me- 
nage, in his notes upon the second edition of “ Diogenes 
Laertius,” gave Hody the titles of “ eruditissimus, doc- 
tissunus, elegantissimus, &c.” but Vossius alone was 
greatly dissatisfied with it. He had espoused the contrary 
opinion, and could not bear that such a boy as Ho Jy should 
presume to contend with on.- of his age and reputation for 
letters. He published therefore an appendix to his “ Ob- 
servations on Pomponius Mela,” and subjoined an answer 
to tins dissertation of Holy’s; in which, however, be did 
not enter much into the argument, but contents i.n, ^elf 
with treating Hody very contemptuously, vouchsafing him 
no better title than Juvenis Oxoniensis, and sometimes 
using worse language. When Vossius was asked after- 
wards, what induced him to treat a young man of promis- 
ing hopes, and who had certainly deserved well of the re- 
public of letters, so very harshly, he answered, that he had 
received some time before a rude Latin epistle from Ox- 
ford, of which he suspected Hody to be the author ; and 
that this had made him deal more severely with him than 
he should otherwise have done. Vossius had indeed re- 
ceived such a letter , but it was written, according to the 
assertion of Creech, the translator of Lucretius, without 
Hody’s knowledge or approbation. When Hody published 
his “ Dissertation, &c.” lie told the reader in Ins preface, 
that he bad three other books preparing upon the Hebrew 
text, and Greek version ; but he was now so entirely drawn 
away from these studies by other engagements, that he 
could not find time to cotnph te his work, and to answer 
the objections of Vossius, till more than twenty years after. 
In 1704, be published it altogether, with this title, “ De 
Bibliorum textilms originalibus, versionibus Graecis, ct 
Latina Vnlgata, libri IV. The first book contains 

his dissertation against Aristea^ s history, which is her * r e- 
printed with improvements, and an answer to Vossius’s 
objections. In the second he treats of the true authors of 
the Greek version called the Sepluagmt; of the time 
when, and the reasons why, it was unde? aken, and of the 
manner in which it was performed. The third is a history 
of the Hebrew text, the Septuagint version, and of the 
Latin Vulgate; shewing the authority of each in .different 
ages, and that the Hebrew text has been always most 
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esteemed and valued. In the fourth he gives an account 
of the rest of the Greek versions, namely, those of Sy m - 
machus, Aquihi. ai d r l hooootion ; of Orfcgen’s u Hexapla,” 
and othe»* ancient editions; and subjoins lists of the books 
of the Bible at different times, which exhibit a concise, but 
full and Hear view of the canon of Holy Scripture. — Upon 
the whole, ne tniuk-t it probable, that the Greek version, 
called the Septuagnv, was done in the time of the two 
Ptolemies, Lagus ami Philadelphia ; and that it was not 
done by order of king Ptolemy, or under the direction of 
Demetrius Phalereus, in order to be deposited in me Alex- 
andrine library, but by Hellenist Jews for the use of their 
ow'd countrymen. 

In 1689, he wrote the “ Prolegomena” to John Malela’s 
“ Chronicle,” printed at Oxford ; and the year after was 
made chaplain to Stiihngfleet bishop of Worcester, being 
tutor to ins son at Wadnam college. The deprivation of 
the bishops, who had refused the oaths to king William and 
queen Mary, engaged him in a controversy with Dodwell, 
who iiad till now been his friend, and had spoken hand- 
somely and affectionately of him, in his “ Dissertations 
upon Iremvus,” printed in 1689. The pieces Hody published 
on this occasion were, in 1691, “ The Unreasonableness of 
a Separation from the new bishops: or, a Treatise out of 
Ecclesiastical History, shewing, that although a bishop 
was unjustly deprived, neither he nor the church ever made 
a separation, if the successor was not an heretic. Trans- 
lated out of an ancient manuscript in the public library 
at Oxford,” one of the Baroecian MSS. He translated it 
afterwards into Latin, and prefixed to it some pieces out 
of ecclesiastical antiquity, relating to the same subject. 
Dodwell publishing an answer to it, entitled u A Vindica- 
tion of the deprived bishops,” &c. in 1692, Hody replied, 
in a treatise winch he styled “ The Case of Sees vacant 
by an unjust or uncanonical deprivation stated ; in answer 
to a piece intituled, A Vindication of the deprived Bishops, 
&c. Together with the several pamphlets published as' 
answers to the Baroecian Treatise, 1693.” The part he 
acted in- this controversy recommended him so powerlully 
to Tillotson, who had succeeded Sancroft in the see of 
Canterbury, that he made him his domestic chaplain in 
May 1694. HePe he drew up his dissertation “ concern- 
ing the Resurrection of the same body,” which he dedi- 
cated to Stillingfieet, whose chaplain he had been from 
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1690. Tillotson dying November following, he was con- 
tinued chaplain by Tendon his successor; who soon after 
o-ave him the rectory of Chart near Canterbury, vacant 
by the death of Wharton. This, before he was collated, 
he exchanged for the united parishes of St. Michael’s 
Royal and St. Martin’s Vintry, in London, being instituted 
to these in August 1695. In 1696, at the command of 
Tenison, he wrote “ Animadversions on two pamphlets 
lately published by Mr. Collier, &c.” When sir William 
Perkins ami sir John Friend were executed that year for 
the assassination- plot, Collier, Cook, and Snatr, three 
nonjuring clergymen, formally pronounced upon them the 
absolution of the church, as it stands in the office for the 
visitation of the sick, and accompanied this ceremony with 
a solemn imposition of hands. For this imprudent action 
they were not only indicted, but also the archbishops and 
bishops published u A Declaration of their sense concern- 
ing those irregular and scandalous proceedings.” Snatt 
and Cook were cast into prison. Collier absconded, and 
from his privacy published two pamphlets to vindicate his 
own, and his brethren’s conduct; the one called, 44 A De- 
fence of the Absolution given to sir William Perkins at the 
place of execution ;” the other, 44 A Vindication thereof, 
occasioned by a paper, intituled, A Declaration of the 
sense of the archbishops and bishops, &c.” ; in answer to 
which Hody published the 44 Animadversions” above-men- 
tioned. 

March 1698, he was appointed regies professor of Greek 
in the university of Oxford ; and instituted to the arch- 
deaconry of Oxford in 1704. In 1701, he bore a part in 
the controversy about the convocation, and published upon 
that occasion, 44 A History of F.nglish Councils and Con- 
vocations, and of the Clergy’s sitting in Parliament, in 
which is also comprehended the History of Parliaments, 
with an account of our ancient laws.” He died Jan. 20, 
1706, and was buried in the chapel belonging to Wad- 
ham-college, where he had received his education, and to 
which he had been a benefactor : for, in order to encourage 
the study of the Greek and Hebrew languages, of which 
he was so great a master himself, he founded in that col- 
lege ten scholarships of ten pounds each ; now increased 
to fifteen pounds each ; and appointed that four of the 
scholars should apply themselves to the study of the He- 
brew, and six to the study of the Greek language. He 
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left behind him in MS. a valuable work formed from the 
lectures which he had read in the course of his professor- 
ship, containing an account of those learned Grecians who 
retired to Italy before and after the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, and restored the Greek tongue and 
learning in these western parts of the world. This was 
published in 1742, by Dr. S. Jebb, under this title, “ De 
Gratis illustribus linguae Graecae literarumque humanio- 
rum instauratoribus, eorum vitis, scriptis, et elogiis libri 
duo. E Codicibus potissimum MSS. aliisque authenticis 
ejusdem a;vi monimentis deprompsit Humfredus Hodius, 
S. T. P. haud ita pridem Regius Professor et Archidiaco- 
nus Oxon.” Prefixed is an account in Latin of the author’s 
life, extracted chiefly from a manuscript one written by 
himself in English. 1 

HOE (Matthias de Hoenegg), of a noble family at 
Vienna, was born Feb. 24, 1580. After being eight years 
superintendant of Plaven in Saxony, he took holy orders 
at Prague in 1611. In 1613 he left Prague, and was ap- 
pointed principal preacher to the elector of Saxony at 
Dresden, where he died March 4, 1645. He was a stre- 
nuous Lutheran, and wrote with as much zeal against 
Calvinists as Papists. His works, which are very numerous 
both in Latin and German, are not at this day much 
esteemed, or indeed known. Their titles, however, are 
given by the writers of his life, and among them we find, 
“ Solida detestatio Papae et Calvinistarum,” 4to. u Apo- 
logia pro B. Luthero contra Lampadium,” Leipsic, 1611, 
4to. “ Philosophise Aristotelicse, partes tres.” “ Septem 
verborum Christi explicatio.” The greater part of his 
tracts appear evidently, from their titles, to be contro- 
versial. 2 

HOELTZLINUS (Jeremias), a philologer, was born at 
Nuremberg, but settled at Leyden, and is best known by 
his edition of Apollonius Rhodius, which was published 
there in 1641. This edition is generally esteemed for the 
beauty of the printing; but Ruhnkenius, in his second 
Epistola Critica, calls the editor “ tetricum et ineptum 
Apollonii Commentatorem and his commentary has been 
censured also by Harwood, Harles, and other learned 
men. He published in 1628, a German translation of the 

* Life as above. — Biog. Brit.— Birch’s Tillotson.— Chalmers’s Hist. of Oxford* 
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Psalms, which has the credit of being accurate. He died 
in 1641. 1 

HOESCHELIUS (David), a learned German, was born 
at Augsburg in 1556; and spent his life in teaching the 
youth in the college of St. Anne, of which he was made 
principal by the magistrates of Augsburg, in 1593. They 
made him their library keeper also, and he acquitted him- 
self with true literary zeal in this post : for he collected a 
great number of MSS. and printed books, especially Greek, 
and also of the best authors and the best editions, with 
which he enriched their library; and also published the 
most scarce and curious of the MSS. with his own notes. 
His publications were very numerous, among which were 
editions of the following authors, or at least of some part 
of their works; Origen, Philo Judaeus, Basil, Gregory of 
Nyssen, Gregory of Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Hori Apol- 
linis Hieroglyphica, Appian, Photius, Procopius, Anna 
Comnena, &c. To some of these he added Latin transla- 
tions, but published others in Greek only, with notes. 
Huetius has commended him, not only for the pains he 
took to discover old manuscripts, but also for his skill and 
ability in translating them. He composed, and published 
in 1595, u A Catalogue of the Greek MSS. in the Augs- 
burg library,” which, for the judgment and order with 
which it is drawn up, is reckoned a masterpiece in its kind. 
He may justly be ranked among those who contributed to 
the revival of good learning in Europe : for, besides these 
labours for the public, he attended his college closely; 
and not only produced very good scholars, but is said to 
have furnished the bar with one thousand, and the church 
with two thousand, young men of talents. He died at 
Augsburg in 1617, much lamented, being a man of good as 
well as great qualities, and not less beloved than admired.* 

HOET (Gerard), an eminent historical and landscape 
painter, born at Bommel in 1648 , was a disciple of War- 
nard van Rysen, an excellent artist, who had been bred in 
the school of Polemburg. He was at first invited to Cleve, 
where his paintings procured him very great credit ; but 
he was afterwards prevailed on to visit Paris, where not 
meeting with encouragement in any degree proportioned 
to his merit, he turned his attention to England, whither he 

1 Qqn. Diet. — Moreii. — Saxii Onomast. 
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* fcertainly would have directed his course, had he not been 
dissuaded by Vosterman. After practising, therefore, for 
some time at Paris and Cleves, he settled at Utrecht, and 
in that city and its neighbourhood displayed his abilities, in 
executing several grand designs for ceilings, saloons, and 
apartments, and also in finishing a great number of easel 
pictures for cabinets ; and his reputation was so universally 
established at Utrecht, that he was appointed director ot 
an academy for drawing and painting, which he conducted 
with great honour to himself, and remarkable advantage to 
his pupils. He had a lively imagination, a very ready in- 
vention, a talent for composition and correctness in the cos- 
tume. His manner of painting was clean and neat, and he 
was thoroughly master of the true principles of the chiaro- 
scuro. His figures in general are designed with elegance, 
his colouring is vivid, natural, and harmonious, his touch 
is light and firm, and his pictures have a great deal of trans- 
parence. iiis small easel-paintings are as distinctly touched 
as highly finished ; and yet his larger works are always 
penciled with a freedom that is suitable to those grander 
compositions. 

Many capital pictures of this master are in the palace of 
Slangenberg ; and his eminent talents may be seen in the 
grand staircase at Voorst, the seat of the earl of Albemarle. 
In Holland, and also in our kingdoms, several charming 
pictures of Hoet are preserved ; some of them in the man- 
ner of Polemburg, and others in the style of Carel du Jar- 
din. He died in 1733. 1 

HOFFMAN (Daniel), a Lutheran minister, superin- 
tendant and professor at Helmstad, was the author of an 
idle controversy towards the end of the sixteenth century.. 
He started some difficulties about subscribing the concord, 
and refused to concur with Dr. Andreas in defence of this 
confession. He would not acknowledge the ubiquity, but 
only that the body of Jesus Christ was present in a great 
many places; this dispute, though laid asleep soon after, 
left a spirit of curiosity and contradiction upon people’s 
minds, so that in a little time they began to disagree and 
argue very warmly upon several other points, Hoffman 
being always at the head of the party. Among other things 
in an academical disputation, he maintained that the light 
of reason, even as it appears in the writings of Plato and 
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Aristotle, is averse to religion; and the more the human 
understanding is cultivated by philosophical study, thfe 
more perfectly is the enemy supplied with weapons of de- 
fence. The partiality which at this time universally pre- 
vailed in favour of the Aristotelian philosophy was such, 
that an opinion of this kind could not be advanced publicly, 
without exciting general dissatisfaction and alarm. A nu- 
merous baud of professors, though they differed in opinion 
among themselves, united to take up arms against the 
common enemy. At the head of this body was John Cas- 
sel ; whence the advocates for philosophy were called the 
Casselian party. They at tirst challenged Hoffman to a 
private conference, in expectation of leading him to a 
sounder judgment concerning philosophy ; but their hopes 
were frustrated. Hoffman, persuaded that interest and 
envy had armed the philosophers against him, in his reply 
to his opponents inveighed with great bitterness against 
philosophers, and acknowledged, that he meant to oppose 
not only the abuse of philosophy, but the most prudent and 
legitimate use of it, as necessarily destructive of theology. 
This extravagant assertion, accompanied with many con- 
tumelious censures of philosophers, produced reciprocal 
vehemence; and Albeit Graver published a book “ De 
Unica Veritate,” which maintained “ the Simplicity of 
Truth a doctrine from which the Casselian party were 
called Simplicists, whilst the followers of Hoffman (for he 
found means to engage several persons, particularly among 
the Theosophists, in his interest) opposing this doctrine, 
were called, on the other hand, Duplicists. John Angel 
Wcrdenhagen, a Boelmienite, who possessed some poe- 
tical talents, wrote several poems against the philoso- 
phers, In short, the disputes ran so high, and produced 
so much personal abuse, that the court thought it neces- 
sary to interpose its authority, and appointed arbitrators to 
examine the merits of the controversy. The decision was 
against Hoffman, and he was obliged to make a public re- 
cantation of iiis errors, acknowledging the utility and ex- 
cellence of philosophy, and declaring that his invectives 
had been only directed against its abuses. 

Hoffman and Beza wrote against each other upon the 
subject of the Holy Eucharist. Hoffman accused Hunnius, 
an eminent Lutheran minister, for having misrepresented 
the book of the Concord ; for here, says HplFman, the 
cause of election is not made to depend upon the qualifi^ 
Vol. XVIII. D 
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cations of the person elected ; but Hunnius, says lie, arid 
Mylius assert, that the decree of election is founded npoir 
the foresight of faith. Hunnius and Mylius caused Mod- 
man to be condemned at a meeting of their di\ines in 
1593, and threatened him with excommunication, it lie 
did not comply. The year following, Hodman published 
an apology against their censure. Hospinian gives the 
detail of this controversy: he observes, that some divines 
of Lcipsic, Jena, and Wittemburg, would have had Ho(F- 
man publicly censured as a Calvinist, and such a heretic 
as was not fit to be conversed with ; others who were more 
moderate, were for admonishing him by way of letter be- 
fore they came to extremities: this latter expedient was 
approved, and Hunnius wrote to him in the name of all his 
brethren. Hoffman’s apology was an answer to this letter, 
in which he gives the reasons for refusing to comply with 
the divines of Wittemburg, and pretends to shew that they 
were grossly mistaken in several articles of faith. At last 
he was permitted to keep school at Uelmstadt, where lie 
died in 1611. He must not be confounded with Mt/c/uur 
Hoffman , a fanatic of the sixteenth century, who died in 
prison at Strasbnrgh. There was also a (rasper Hoff) mm 
(rhe name being common), a celebrated professor oi n eiii- 
cine at Altdorf, who was born ai Gotha in U72, and died 
in 161-9; and who left behind him many medical works. 1 
HOFFMAN (John Jam ks), professor of Greek at Ihde, 
was born in that city in 16 35, and died there in 1706. 
J.ittJe besides is known of his history. His great work, the 
“ Lexicon Universale Historico-Geograpliico- Poetico-Phi- 
losophico- Politico-Philologicum,” was first jyublished at 
Geneva, in 1677, in two volumes, folio. This being re- 
ceived by the learned with great avidity, he published, a 
few years after, a Supplement ; which was also rapidiy sold 
off. In 1698, some of the principal booksellers at Leyden, 
encouraged by this success of the work, and having re- 
ceived from the author all his subsequent collections, and 
many other additions from various learned men, digested 
the wliole, with the Supplement, into one alphabet, and 
published it in four volumes, folio. In this form it is now 
known as a most useful book of reference, and finds a 
place in every learned library. For this edition the au- 
thor wrote a new preface. lie also published a u History 
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of the Popes” in Latin, 1687, 2 vols. and “ Histori a Au- 
gusta,” 1687, foL 1 

HOFFMAN (Maurice), a physician, was born of a good 
family, at Furstenwalde, in the electorate of Branden- 
bourg, Sept. 20, 1621 ; and was driven early from his na- 
tive country by the plague, and also by the war that fol- 
lowed it. His parents, having little idea of letters or 
sciences, contented themselves with having him taught 
v writing and arithmetic; but Hoffman’s taste for books and 
study made him very impatient under this confined instruc- 
tion, and he was resolved, at all events, to be a scholar. 
He first gained over his mother to his scheme; but she 
died when he was only fifteen. This, however, fortunately 
proved no impediment to his purpose; for the schoolmaster 
of Furstenwalde, to which place after many removals he 
had now returned, was so struck with his talents and laud- 
able ambition, that he instructed him carefully in secret. 
His father, convinced at length of his uncommon abilities, 
permitted him to follow his inclinations; and, in 1637, 
sent him to study in the college of Cologne. Famine and 
the plague drove him from hence to Kopnik, where he bu- 
ried his father; and, in 163 8, he went to Altdorf, to an 
unde by his mother’s side, who was a professor of physic. 
Here he finished his studies in classical learning and philo- 
sophy, and then applied himself, with the utmost ardour* 
to physic. In 1641, when he had made some progress, 
he went to the university of Padua, which then abounded 
with men very learned in all sciences. Anatomy and bo- 
tany were the great objects of his pursuit; and he became 
very deeply skilled in both. Bartholin tells us, that Hoff- 
man, having dissected a turkey-cock, discovered the pa- 
nacreatic duct, and shewed it to Versungus, a celebrated 
anatomist of Padua, with whom he lodged; who, taking 
the hint, demonstrated afterwards the same vessel in the 
human body. When he had been at Padua about three 
years, he returned to Altdorf, to assist his uncle, now 
growing infirm, in his business ; and taking the degree of 
doctor, he applied himself very diligently to practice, in 
which he had abundant success, and acquired great fame. 
In 1648, he was made professor extraordinary in anatomy 
and surgery; in 1649, professor of physic, and soon after 
member of the -college of physicians; in 1653, professor 
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of botany, anti director of the physic-garden. He acquit- 
ted himself very ably in these various employments, not 
neglecting in the mean time the business of his profession ; 
in which his reputation was so extensive, that many prin- 
ces of Germany appointed him their physician. He died 
of an apoplexy in 1698, after having published several 
botanical works, and married three wives, by whom he had 
eighteen children. His works are, 1. u Altdorfi delicite 
hortenses,” 1677, 4to. 2. “ Appendix ad Catalogum Plan- 
tarum hortensium,” 1691, 4to. 3. “ Delicite silvestres,' 1 
1677, 4to. 4. “ Florilegium Altdorfinum,” 1676, &c. 4to.* 
HOFFMAN (John Maurice), son of the former by his 
first wife, was born at Altdorf in 1653 ; and sent to school 
at Herszpruck, where having acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, he returned to his 
father at Altdorf at the age of sixteen, and studied first 
philosophy, and then physic. He went afterwards to 
Francfort upon the Oder, and proposed to visit tne United 
Provinces and England ; but being prevented by the wars, 
he went to Padua, where he studied two years. Then 
making a tour of part of Italy, he returned to Altdorf, in 
1674, and was admitted to the degree of M. D. He spent 
two years in adding to the knowledge he had acquired ; 
and then, in 1677, was made professor extraordinary in 
physic, which titl?, in 1681, was changed to that of pro- 
lessor in ordinary. He now' applied himself earnestly to the 
practice of physic ; and in time his fame was spread so far^ 
that he was sought by persons of the first rank. George 
Frederic, marquis of Anspath, of the house of Branden- 
bourg, chose him in 1695 for his physician ; and about the 
latter end of the year, Hodman attended this prince into 
Italy, and renewed his acquaintance with the learned there. 
Upon the death of his father in 1698, he was chosen to suc- 
ceed him in his places of botanic professor and director of 
the physic garden. He was elected also the same year 
rector of the university of Altdorf; a post which he had 
occupied in 1686, He lost his great friend and patron, 
the marquis of Apspach, in 1703; but found the same 
Jtindtiess from his successor William Frederic, who pressed 
him so earnestly to come nearer him, and made him such 
advantageous offers, that Hoffman in 1713 removed from 
Altdorf to Anspach, where he died in 1727. He had mar- 
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vied a wile in 1681 , by whom he had five children. He 
left several works of repute: viz. two dissertations on ana- 
tomy and physiology ; one on what has since been called 
morbid anatomy, entitled “ Disquisitio corporis humani 
Anatomico-Pathologica ibid. 1713 . “Acta Laboratorii 
clieniici Altdorffini,” 1719 . “ Syntagma Pathologico-the- 

rapeuticum,” 1728 , in 2 vols. 4to, and t€ Sciagraphia In- 
slitulionum Medicarum,” a posthumous publication. He 
also continued his father’s “ Hone AltdortHnie.” 1 

HOFFMANN (Frederick), the most eminent physi- 
cian of his name, was born at Halle, in Saxony, Feb. 19, 

1 6 GO. He received his early education in his native town, 
and had made great progress in philosophy and the mathe- 
matics, when, at the age of fifteen, he lost his father and 
mother during the prevalence of an epidemic disease. In 
1679 he commenced the study of medicine at Jena, and in 
the following year attended the chemical lectures of Gas- 
par Cramer, at Erfurth; and, on his return to Jena, re- 
ceived the degree of M. D. in February 1681 . In 1682 he 
published an excellent tract “ l)e Cinnabari Antimonii,” 
which gained him great applause, and a crowd of pupils 
to the chemical lectures, which he delivered there. He 
was then induced to visit Minden, in Westphalia, on the 
invitation of a relation, and practised there for two years 
with considerable success. He then trait lied into Holland 
and thence to England, where he was received with dis- 
tinction by men of science, and particularly by Paul Her- 
man, the botanist, in the former, and Robert Boyle in the 
latter. On his return to Minden, in 168 . 5 , he was made 
physician to the garrison there, and in the following year 
was honoured by Frederic William, elector of Branden- 
burg, with the appointments of physician to his own per- 
son, and to the whole principality of Minden. Yet he 
quitted that city in 1688 , in consequence of an invitation 
to settle at Halberstadr, in Lower Saxony, as public phy- 
sician. Here he published a treatise “ De insufficieutia 
acidi et viscidi,” by which he overthrew the system of 
Cornelius Bontekce. In 1689 he married the only daugh- 
ter of Andrew Herstel, an eminent apothecary, with whom 
he had lived forty-eight years in perfect union, when she 
died. About this time, Frederic III., afterwards first king 
pf Prussia, founded the university of Halle j and in 1693 
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Hoffmann was appointed primary professor of medicine, 
composed the statutes of that institution, and extended its 
fame and elevated its character, while his own reputation 
procured him admission into the scientific societies at Ber- 
lin, Petersburg!), and London, as well as the honour of 
being consulted by persons of the highest rank. He was 
called upon to visit many of the German courts in his ca- 
pacity of physician, and received honours from several 
princes ; from whom some say that he received ample re- 
muneration in proportion to the rank of his patients ; while 
others have asserted that he took no fees, but contented 
himself with his stipends. Jlaller asserts that he acquired 
great wealth by various chemical nostrums which lie 
vended. In 1701 he accompanied some of the Prussian mi- 
nisters to the Caroline warm baths in Bohemia, on which 
occasion he examined their nature, and published a dis- 
sertation concerning them. On subsequent visits, he be- 
came acquainted with the Sedlitz purging waters, which 
he first introduced to public notice, having published a 
treatise on them in 1717 : and he afterwards extended his 
inquiries to the other mineral waters of Germany. In 1708 
he was called to Berlin to take care of the declining health 
ol Frederic, and was honoured with the titles of archiater 
and aulic counsellor, together with a liberal salary. After 
three years residence at this court he returned to Halle, 
and gladly resumed his academical functions. He con- 
tinued also to labour in the composition of his writings; 
and in 1718, at the age of O'O, he began the publication 
of his “ Medicina Rationalis Systematica,” which was re- 
ceived with great applause by the faculty in various parts 
of Europe, and the completion of which occupied him 
nearly twenty years. lie likewise published two volumes 
of “ Consultations,” in which he distributed into three 
€i centuries,” the most remarkable cases which had oc- 
curred to him ; and also f< Observationum Physico-Che- 
micarum Libri tres,” 1722. In 1727 he attended the 
prince of Schwartzemburg through a dangerous disease; 
in recompence for which his noble patient created him 
count palatine. He quitted Halle in 1734, in order to 
pay a short visit to his daughter and son-in-law at Ber- 
lin, and was detained five months by the king of Prussia, 
Frederic William, in order to attend him during a danger- 
ous illness, by whom he was treated with great honour, 
being elevated to the rank of privy counsellor, and pre- 
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rented with a portrait of the king, set in diamonds. Hofi- 
mann declined a pressing invitation to settle at Berlin, on 
account of his advanced age, and returned to lialle in 
April 1735 . The illness and death ot his beloved wife, in 
1 737 , turned his thoughts to the consolations ot religion, 
nnci he drew up in Latin a summary ot Christian doctrine, 
which, at the king’s desire, was translated into German, 
lie continued to perform his academical duties until 1742 , 
when he died in the month of November, aged eighty-two. 

Frederick Hoffmann was an industrious and copious writer, 
[laller has occupied thirty-eight quarto pages in the enu- 
meration of his works in detail. The principal ot these 
were collected, during the life of the author, by two Ge- 
nevese booksellers, and published with his approbation, 
and with a preface from his pen, in 1710 , iti six vols. folio. 
Jt was reprinted by the same booksellers, the freres de 
Tournes, in 1748 ; and in the following year, having raked 
together every thing which his pen had touched, they pub- 
lished a supplement in three additional volumes folio, w hich 
was also reprinted in 1753 - 4 . 'The writings of Hoffmann 
contain a great mass of practical matter of considerable 
value, partly compiled from preceding writers, and partly 
the result of his own observation ; but they contain also 
many trifling remarks, and not a little hypothetical con- 
jecture, which was indeed a common ifctult of the times; 
and in the detail there is considerable prolixity and repeti- 
tion. As a theorist his suggestions were of great value, 
and contributed to introduce that revolution in the science 
of pathology, which subsequent observation has extended 
and confirmed. His doctrine of atom/ and spasm in the 
living solid, by which he referred all internal disorders to 
some “ preternatural affection of the nervous system,” 
rather than to the morbid derangements and qualities of 
the fluids, first turned the attention of physicians from the 
mere mechanical and chemical operations of the animal 
body to those of the primary moving powers of the living 
system. To Hoffmann L)r. Cullen acknowledges the obli- 
gations we are under for having first put us into the proper 
train of investigation ; although he himself did not apply 
his fundamental doctrine so extensively as he might have 
done, and every where mixed with it a humoral pathology 
as incorrect and hypothetical as any other. Hoffmann pur- 
sued the study of practical chemistry with considerable 
ardour, and improved the department of pharmacy by the 
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addition of. some mineral preparations; but on the -whole, 
and especially in his latter years, his practice was cautious, 
and even inert, and he trusted much to vegetable simples* 1 * * * 

HOGARTH (William), a truly great and original 
genius, is said by Dr. Burn to have been the descendant of 
a family originally from Kirkby Thore in Westmoreland. 
His grandfather, a plain yeoman, possessed a small tene- 
ment in the vale of Bampton, a village about fifteen miles 
north of Kendal in that county, and had three sons. The 
eldest assisted his father iu farming, and succeeded to his 
little freehold. The second settled in i ’romoeck, a village 
eight mile9 north-west of Kendal, and was rcui«irLm!o for 
his talent at provincial poetry. "Hie third, Hichard, e lo- 
cated at St. Bee’s, who had been a si iiouhna^ter in Lite 
same county, went early to London, where he w.lj em - 
ployed as a corrector of the press, and appears to h.oe 
been a man of some learning, a dictionary in Latin ami 
English, which he composed for the use of school, finny; 
still extant in manuscript. lie married in London, ami 
kept a school* in Bhip-court in the Old Bailey, ibe 
subject of the present article, and his sisters Mary and 
Anne, are believed to have been the only product of the 
marriage. 

William Hogarth was born in 1697 , or 1693 , in the 
parish of St. Martin, Ludgate. The outset ol his life, 
however, was unpromising. u He was bound, 99 says Mr. 
Walpole, “ to a mean engraver of arms on plate.” Ho- 
garth probably chose this occupation, as it required some 
skill in drawing, to wh ch his genius was particularly 
turned, and which he contrived assiduously to cultivate. 
His master, itsince appears, was Mr. Ellis Gamble, a sil- 
versmith of emineped, who resided in Cranbourn- street, 
Leicester-fieldsf In this profession it is not unusual to bind 
apprentices to the single branch of engraving arms and 
cyphers on every species of metal, and in that particular 
department of the business young Hogarth was placed ; 
tf but before his time was expired he felt the impulse of 
genius, and that it directed him to painting.’ 9 

During his apprenticeship, he set out one Sunday, with 
two or three companions, qn an excursion to Highgate., 

1 Rees’s Cyclopaedia. — Life of Hoffmann/ by Schulze, &c. 
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The weather being hot, they went into a public bouse,, 
where they had not been long before a quarrel arose be ; 
tween some persons in the same room. One of the dis- 
putants struck the other on the head with a quart pot, and 
cut him very much. The blood running down the man’$ 
face, together with the agony of the wound, which had 
distorted his features into a most hideous grin, presented 
Hogarth, who shewed himself thus early u apprised of the 
mode Nature intended he should pursue, 1 ' with too laugh- 
able a subject to be overlooked. ^He drew out his pencil, 
and produced on the spot one of the most ludicrous figures 
that ever was seen. What rendered this piece the more 
valuable was, that it exhibited an exact likeness of the 
man, with the portrait of his antagonist, and the figures 
in caricature of the principal persons gathered round 
hirn. 

How long he continued in obscurity we cannot exactly 
learn ; but the first piece in which he distinguished himself 
as a painter, is supposed to have been a representation of 
Wanstead Assembly. The figures in it, we are told, were 
drawn lrom the life, and without any circumstances of 
burlesque. The faces are said to have been extremely like, 
and tin* colouring rather better than in some of his later 
and more highly-finished performances. From the date of 
the first plate that can be ascertained to be the work of 
Hogarth, it may be presumed that he began business, on 
liis own account, at least as early as 1720. 

His first employment seems to have been the engraving 
of arms and shop-bills. The next step was to design and 
furnish plates tor booksellers ; and here we are fortunately 
supplied with dates. Thirteen folio prints, with his name 
to each, appeared in Aubry de la Motraye’s Travels, in 
1723; seven smaller prints for Apuleius 1 Golden 'Ass, in 
1724; fifteen head-pieces to Beaver’s Military Punishments 
of the Ancients ; five frontispieces for the translation of. 
Cassandra, in five volumes, 12mo, 1725 ; seventeen cuts 
for a duodecimo edition of Hudibras (with Butler’s head), 
in 1726 ; two for Perseus and Andromeda, in 1730; two 
for Milton [the date uncertain] ; and a variety of others 
between 1726 and 1733. Mr. Bowles, at the Black-horse 
in Cornhill, was one of his earliest patrons, but paid him 
very low prices. His next friend in the same business was 
Mr. Philip Overton, who rewarded him somewhat better for 
his labour and ingenuity. 
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/ There are still many family pictures by Hogarth existing, 
in the style of serious conversation-pieces. What the 
prices of' his portraits were, Mr. Nichols strove in vain to 
discover ; but he suspected that they were originally very 
•low, as the persons who were best acquainted with them 
chose to be silent on the subject. At Kivenhall, in Essex, 
the seat of Mr. Western, is a family-picture, by Hogarth, 
of Mr. Western and his mother, chancellor Hoadly, arch- 
deacon Charles 'Plumptre, the Rev. Mr. Cole of Milton 
near Cambridge, and Mt. Henry Taylor, the curate there 
1736. In the gallery of Mr. Cole of Milton, was also a 
whole-length picture of Mr. Western by Hogarth, a striking 
resemblance. He is drawn sitting in his fellow-commoner’s 
liabit, and square cap with a gold tassel, in his chamber at 
Clare-hall, over the arch towards the river ; and the artist, 
as the chimney could not. be expressed, has drawn a cat 
sitting near it, agreeable to his humour, to shew the situ- 
ation. Mr. Western’s mother, whose portrait is in the con- 
versation-piece at Kivenhall, was a daughter of sir Anthony 
Shirley. 

It was Hogarth’s custom to sketch out on the spot any 
reniarkuble face which particularly struck him, and of which 
he wished to preserve the remembrance. A gentleman 
informed his biographer, that being once with him at the 
Bedford coffee-house, he observed him drawing something 
with a pencil on his nail. Inquiring what had been his 
employment, he was shewn a whimsical countenance of a 
person who was then at a small distance. 

It happened in the early part of Hogarth’s life, that a 
nobleman who was uncommonly ugly and deformed, came 
to sit to him for his picture. It was executed with a skill 
that did honour to the artist’s abilities; but the likeness 
was rigidly observed, without even the necessary attention 
to compliment or flattery. The peer, disgusted at this 
counterpart of his dear self, never once thought of paying 
for a reflector that would only insult him with his de- 
formities. Some time was suffered to elapse before the 
artist applied for. bis money ; but afterwards many appli- 
cations were made by him (who had then no need of a 
banker) for payment, but without success. The painter, 
however, at last hit upon an expedient which he knew must 
alarm the nobleman’s pride, and by that means answer his 
purpose. It was couched in the following card : “ Mf. 
Hogarth’s dutiful respects to lord ; finding that he 
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Joes not mean to have the picture which was drawn for him; 
is informed again of Mr. H.’s necessity for the money ; if, 
therefore, his lordship does not send for it in three days, 
it will be disposed of, with the addition of a tail, and some 
other little appendages, to Mr. Hare, the famous wild-beast 
man ; Mr. H. having given that gentleman a conditional 
promise of it for an exhibition picture, on bis lordship’s 
refusal.” This intimation hud the desired effect. The 
picture was sent home, and committed to'the flames. 

Mr. Walpole has remarked, tlmt if our artist “ indulged 
his spirit of ridicule in personalities, it never proceeded 
beyond sketches and drawings,” and wonders “ that he 
never, without intention, delivered the very features of 
any identical person.” 13ut this elegant writer, who may 
be said to have received his education in a court, had per- 
haps few opportunities of acquaintance among the low 
popular characters with which Hogarth occasionally peopled 
his scenes. The friend who contributed this remark, was 
assured by an ancient gentleman of unquestionable veracity 
and acuteness of remark, that almost all the personages 
who attended the levee of the Rake were undoubted por- 
traits; and that in “Southwark Fair,” and the “ Modern 
Midnight Conversation,” as many more were discoverable. 
In the former plate he pointed out Essex the dancing- 
master ; and in the latter, as well as in the second plate to 
the “ Rake’s Progress,” Figg the prize-fighter. He men- 
tioned several others by name, from his immediate know- 
ledge both of the painter’s design and the characters re- 
presented ; but the rest of the particulars by which he 
supported his assertions, have escaped the memory of our 
iulormant. While Hogarth was painting the u Rake’s Pro- 
gress,” he had a summer residence at JJeworth, and never 
failed to question the company who came to see these pic- 
tures if they knew for whom one or another figure was 
designed. When they guessed wrongly, he set them right. 

The duke of Leeds has an original scene in the Beggars 
Opera, painted by Hogarth. It is that in which Lucy ami 
Polly are on their knees before their respective fathers, to 
intercede for the life of the hero of the piece. All the 
figures are either known or supposed to be portraits. If 
we are not misinformed* the late sir Thomas Robinson 
(better kpown perhaps by the name of long sir Thomas) is 
standing in one of the side-boxes. Macheath, unlike his 
spruce representative qn our present stage, is a slouching 
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bully; and Polly appears happily disencumbered of such 
a hoop as the daughter of Peach uni within the reach of 
younger triemories lias worn. The duke gave 35/. for this 
picture at Mr. Rich’s auction. Another copy of the same 
scene was bought by the late Sir William Saunderson, and 
is now in the possession of sir Harry Gough. Mr. Walpole 
has a picture of a scene in the same piece, where Macheath 
is going to execution. In this also the likenesses of Walker 
and Miss Fenton, afterwards duchess of Bolton (the original 
Macheath and Polly) ore preserved. 

In the year 1726, when the affair of Mary Tofts, the 
rabbit-breeder of Godalmiug, engaged the public attention* 
a few of the principal surgeons subscribed their guinea 
a-piece to Hogarth, for an engraving from a ludicrous 
sketch he had made on that very popular subject. This 
plate, amongst other portraits, contains that of St. Andre, 
then anatomist to the royal household, and in high credit 
as a surgeon. 

In 1727, Hogarth agreed with Morris, an upholsterer, to 
furnish him with a design on canvas, representing the ele- 
ment of earth, as a pattern for tapestry. The work not 
being performed to the satisfaction of Morris, he refused 
to pay for it, and the artist, by a suit at law, recovered 
the money. 

In 1730, Hogarth married the only daughter of sir James 
Thornhill, by whom he had no child. This union, indeed, 
was a stolen one, and consequently without the approbation 
of sir James, who, considering the youth of his daughter, 
then barely eighteen, and the slender finances of her hus- 
band, as yet an obscure artist, was not easily reconciled to 
the match. Soon after this period, however, he began his 
u Harlot’s Progress,” and was advised by lady Thornhill 
to have some of the scenes in it placed in the way of his 
father-in-law. Accordingly, one morning early, Mrs. Ho- 
garth undertook to convey several of them into his dining- 
room. When he arose, he inquired whence they came ; 
and being told by whom they were introduced, he cried . 
put, “ Very well ; the man who can furnish representations 
like these, can also maintain a wife without a portion.” He 
designed this remark as an«excuse for keeping his purse- 
strings close ; but, soon after, became both reconciled and 
generous to the young people. An allegorical cieling by . 
sir James Thornhill is at the house of the late Mr. Huggins, 
at Headly-park* tjant?. The. subjept pf.it is. jthe story of 
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Zephyrus and Flora; and the figure of a satyr and soiftc 
others were painted by Hogarth. 

In 1732 he ventured to attack Mr. Pope, in a plate called 
« The Man of Taste,” containing a view of the gate of 
Burlington-house, with Pope white-washing it, and be- 
spattering the duke of Chandos’s coach. This plate was 
intended as a satire on the translator of Homer, Mr. Kent 
the architect, and the earl of Burlington. It was fortunate 
for Hogarth that lie escaped the lash of the first. Either 
Hogarth’s obscurity at that time was his protection, or the 
bard was too prudent to exasperate a painter who had 
already given such proof of his abilities for satire. What 
must he have felt who could complain of the “ pictured 
shape” prefixed to “ Gulliveriana,” “ Pope* Alexander’s 
Supremacy and Infallibility examined,” &c. by Ducket* 
and other pieces, had such an artist as Hogarth undertaken 
to express a certain transaction recorded by Cibber? 

Soon after his marriage, Hogarth had summer lodgings 
at South-Lambeth ; and, being intimate with Mr. Tyers, 
contributed to the improvement of the Spring Gardens at 
Vauxhall, by the hint of embellishing them with paintings, 
some of which were the suggestions of his own truly comic 
pencil. For his assistance, Mr. I’yers gratefully presented 
him with a gold ticket of admission for hi in self and his 
friends, inscribed 

IN PERPETUAM BENF.FICII ME MORI AM. 

This ticket remained in the possession of his widow, and 
was by her occasionally employed. 

In 1733 his genius became conspicuously known. The 
third scene of his u Harlot^ Progress,” introduced him to 
the notice of the great. At a board of treasury which was 
held a day or two after the appearance of that print, a 
copy of it was shewn by one of the lords, as containing, 
among other excellencies, a striking likeness of sir John 
Gonson. It gave universal satisfaction : from the treasury 
each lord repaired to the print-shop for a copy of it, and 
Hogarth rose completely into fame. 

The ingenious abb6 du Bos has often complained, that 
no history-painter of his time went through a series of 
actions, and thus, like an historian, painted the successive 
fortune of an hero, frpm the cradle to the grave. What 
Du Bos wished to see done, Hogarth performed. He * 
launches out his young adventurer a simple girl upon the' 
town, and conducts her through all the vicissitudes of' 
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wretchedness to a premature death. This was painting tct 
the understanding and to the heart; none had ever before 
made the pencil subservient to the purposes of morality 
and instruction ; a book like this is fitted to every soil and 
every observer, and he that runs may read. Nor was the 
success of Hogarth confined to his figures. One of his 
excellencies consisted in what may be termed the furniture 
of his pieces; for as in sublime and historical representa- 
tions the seldomer trivial circumstances are permitted to 
divide the spectator’s attention from the principal figures, 
the greater is their force ; so in scenes copied from familiar 
life, a proper variety of little domestic images contributes 
to throw a degree of verisimilitude on the whole. “ The 
Rake’s levee*room,” says Mr. Walpole, u the nobleman’s 
dining-mom, the apartments of the husband and wife iti 
Marriage a la Mode, the alderman’s parlour, the bed- 
chamber, and many others, are the history of the manners 
of the age.” The novelty and excellence of Hogarth’s 
performances soon tempted the needy artist and print- 
dealer to avail themselves of his designs, and rob him of 
the advantages which he was entitled to derive from them. 
This was particularly the case with the “ Midnight Con- 
versation,” the “ Harlot’s” and “ Rake’s Progresses,” and 
others of his early works. To put a stop to depredations 
like these on the property of himself and others, and to 
secure the emoluments resulting from his own labours, as 
Mr. Walpole observes, he applied to the legislature, and 
obtained an act of parliament, 8 Geo. II. cap. 88, to vest 
an exclusive right in designers and engravers, and to restrain 
the multiplying of copies of their works without the con- 
sent of the artist. This statute was drawn by his friend 
Mr. Huggins, who took for his model the eighth of queen 
Arme, in favour of literary property ; but it was not so 
accurately executed as entirely to remedy the evil ; for, in 
a cause founded on it, which came before lord Hardwicke 
in chancery, that excellent lawyer determined, that no 
assignee, claiming under an assignment from the original 
inventor, could take any benefit by it. Hogarth, imme- 
diately after the passing of the act, published a small 
print, with emblematical devices, and an inscription ex- 
pressing his gratitude to the three branches of the legisla- 
ture. Small copies of the “ Rake’s Progress” were pub- 
lished by his permission. 
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In 1745, finding that, however great the success of his 
prints might he, the public were not inclined to take his 
pictures off his hands, he was induced to offer some of 
them, and those of the best he had then produced, for 
disposal by way of auction ; but alter a plan of his own, 
viz. by keeping open a hook to receive biddings from the 
first day of February to the last day of the same month, at 
F2 o'clock. The ticket of admission to tiic sale was his 
print of u The Battle of the Pictures,” a humourous pro- 
duction, in which he ingeniously upheld his assertions, 
concerning the preference so unfairly given to old pictures, 


and the tricks of the dealers in them. 

The pi» t tires thus disposed of were, £. s. d. 

The six of the Harlot’s Progress, for 8S 4 0 

Eight of the Rake’s Progress 184 16 0 

‘Morning.... 21 0 0 

Noon 38 17 O 

Evening 39 18 0 

Nighr 27 6 0 

Strolling Players dressing in a Barn 27 6 O 


In the same year he acquired additional reputation by 
the six prints of “ Marriage a la Mode, which may be 
regarded as the ground-work of a novel called “The Mar- 
riage Act,” by Dr. Shebbeare, and of u The Clandestine 
Marriage.” 

Hogarth had projected a “ Happy Marriage,” by way of 
counterpart to his “ Marriage a la Mode.” A design for 
the first of his intended six plates lie had sketched out iu 
colours; and the following is as accurate an account of it 
as could be furnished by a gentleman who long ago enjoyed 
only a few minutes sight of so great a curiosity. The time 
supposed was immediately after the return of the parties 
from church. The scene lay in the hall of an antiquated 
country mansion. On one side the married couple were 
represented sitting. Behind them was a group of their 
young friends of both sexes, in the act of breaking bride- 
cake over their heads. In front appeared the father of the 
young lady, grasping a bumper, and drinking, with a 
seeming roar of exultation, to the future happiness of her 
and her husband. By his side was a table covered with 
refreshments. Jollity rather than politeness was the desig- 
nation of his character. Under the screen of the hall, 
several rustic musicians in grotesque attitudes, together 
with servants, tenants, &c. were arranged. Through the 
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arch by which the room was entered, the eye was led along 
a passage into the kitchen, which afforded a glimpse of 
sacerdotal luxury. Before the dripping-pan stood a well- 
fed divine, in his gown and cassock, with his watch in his 
hand, giving directions to a cook, dressed all in white, who 
was employed in basting a haunch of venison . Among 
the faces of the principal figures, none but that of the 
young lady was completely finished. Hogarth had been 
often reproached for his inability to impart grace and dig- 
nity to his heroines. The bride was therefore meant to 
vindicate his pencil from so degrading an imputation. Tire 
effort, however, was unsuccessful. The girl was certainly 
pretty; but her features, if we may use the term, were 
uneducated. She might have attracted notice as a chamber- 
maid, but would have failed to extort applause as a woman 
of fashion. The clergyman and his culinary associate were 
more laboured than any other parts of the picture. It is 
natural for us to dwell longest on that division of a subject 
which is most congenial to our private feelings. The 
painter s.it down with a resolution to delineate beauty 
improved by art, but seems, as usual, to have deviated into 
meanness, or could not help neglecting his original pur- 
pose, to luxuriate in such ideas as his situation in early life 
had fitted him to express. He found himself, in short, 
out of his element in the parlour, and therefore hastened 
in quest of ease and amusement, to the kitchen fire. 
Churchill, with more force than delicacy, once observed 
of him, that he only painted the backside of nature. It 
must be allowed, that such an artist, however excellent in 
his walk, was better qualified to represent the low-born 
parent than the royal preserver of a foundling. 

Soon after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, he went over to 
France, and was taken into custody at Calais, while he was 
drawing the gate of that town, a circumstance which be 
has recorded in his picture entitled H O the Roast Beef of 
Old England !” published March 26, 1749. He was actu- 
ally carried before the governor as a spy, and. after a very 
strict examination, committed a prisoner to Gransire, his 
landlord, on bis promise that Hogarth should not go out of 
his house till he was to embark for England. Soon after 
this period he purchased a small house at Chiswick} where 
he usually passed the greatest part of the summer season, 
yet not without occasional visits to his house in Leicester- 
fields. 
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In 1753 he appeared to the world in the character of an 
author, and published a 4to volume entitled “ The Analysis 
of Beauty, written with a view of fixing the fluctuating 
ideas oi Taste.” In this performance he shews by a variety 
of examples, that a curve is the line of beauty, and that 
round swelling figures are most pleasing to the eye ; and 
the truth of his opinion has been countenanced by subse- 
quent writers on the subject. In this work, the leading 
idea of which was hierogly phically thrown out in a frontis- 
piece to his works in 1745, lie acknowledges himself in- 
debted to his friends for assistance, and partic ularly to one 
gentleman for his corrections and amendments of at least 
a third p u t of the* wording. This friend was Dr. Benjamin 
Iloadly the physician, who carried on the work to about the 
third part (chap, ix ), and then, through indisposition, de- 
clined the friendly office with regret. Mr. Hogarth applied 
to his neighbour, Mr. Ralph ; but it was impossible for two 
such persons to a^ree, both alike vain and positive. He 
proceeded uo further than about a sheet, and they then 
parted friends, and seem to have continued such. The 
kind office of finishing the work and superintending the 
publication was lastly taken up by Dr. Morell, who went 
through the remainder uf the book. Tiie preface was in 
like manner corrected by the Rev. Mr. Townley. The 
family of Hogarth rejoiced when the Inst sheet of the 
Analysis” was printed off ; as the frequent disputes lie 
had with his coadjutors in the progress of the work, did 
not tnuch harmonize his disposition. This work was trans- 
lated into German by Mr. My lies, when in England, under 
the author’s inspection ; and the tianslaiion was printed in , 
London, price five dollars. A ne v and correct edition 
was, in 1754, proposed for publication at Berlin, by Ch. 
Fr. Vok, with an explanation ot Mr. HogArth’s satirical 
prints, translated from the French; and an Italian transla- 
tion was published at Leghorn in 17G1. 

Hogarth had one failing in common with most people who 
attain wealth and eminence without the aid- of liberal edu- 
cation. He affected to despise every kind of knowledge 
which he did not possess. Having esteb'i- he J Ins fame 
with little or no obligation to literature* he euffer conceived 
it to be needless, or decried it because it lay out of his 
reach. His sentiments, *in short, resemble^ there of Jack 
Cade, who pronounced sentence on the clerk of Chatham, 
because he could write uhd fead. Till, in dvil hou t: this 
Vol. XVIII. £ 
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celebrated artist commenced author, and was obliged to 
employ the friends already mentioned to correct his “ Ana- 
lysis of Beauty,” he did not seem to have discovered that 
even spelling was a necessary qualification ; and yet he 
had ventured to ridicule the late Mr. Rich’s deficiency as 
to this particular, in a note which lies before the ltake 
whose play is refused while he remains in confinement for 
debt. Before the time of which we are now speaking, one 
of our artist’s common topics of declamation, was the use- 
lessness of books to a man of his profession. In Beer- 
street, among other volumes consigned by him to the 
pastry-cook, we find “ Turnbull on Ancient Painting,” a 
treatise which Hogarth should have been able to under- 
stand before he ventured to condemn. Garrick himself, 
however, was not more ductile to flattery. A word in 
favour of u Sigismunda,” might have commanded a proof 
print, or forced an original sketch out of our artist’s hands. 
The person who supplied this remark owed one of Hogarth’s 
scarcest performances to the success of a compliment, 
which might have seemed extravagant even to sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

The following well-authenticated story will also serve to 
shew how much more easy it is to detect ill-placed or hy- 
perbolical adulation respecting others, than when applied 
to ourselves. Hogarth being at dinner with the celebrated 
Cheselden, and some other company, was told that Mr. 
John Freke, surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s hospital, a few 
evenings before at Dick’s coffee-house, had asserted that 
Greene was as eminent in composition as Handel. “That 
fellow Freke,” replied Hogarth, “ is always shooting his 
bolt absurdly one way or another ! Handel is a giant in 
music ; Greene only a light Florimel kind of a composer.” 
— “ Ay,” said the informant, “ but at the same time Mr. 
Frek6 declared you were as good a portrait-painter as 
Vandyck.” — “ There he was in the right,” adds Hogarth : 
“and so I am, give me my time, and let me choose my 
subject !” 

Hogarth was the most absent of men. At table he would 
sometimes turn round his chair as if he had finished eat- 
ing, and as suddenly would return it, and commence his 
Ineal again. He Once directed a letter to Dr. Hoadly, 
thus : “ To the Doctor at Chelsea.” This epistle, how- 
ever, by good luck, did not miscarry ; and was preserved 
by the late chancellor of Winchester, as a pleasant memo- 
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rial of his friend’s extraordinary inattention. Another re- 
markable instance of Hogarth’s absence was related by one 
of his intimate friends. Soon after he set up his carriage, 
he had occasion to pay a visit to the lord-mayor, Mr. Beck- 
ford. When he went, the weather was fine ; but business 
detained him till a violent shower of rain came on. He 
was let out of the mansion -house by a different door from 
that at which he entered ; and, seeing the rain, began im- 
mediately to call for a hackney-coach. Not one was to be 
met witli on any of the neighbouring stands ; and the ar- 
tist sallied forth to brave the storm, and actually reached 
Lcicester-fields without bestowing a thought on his own 
carriage, till Mrs. Hogarth (surprised to see him so wet 
and splashed) asked him where he had left it. 

A specimen of Hogarth’s propensity to merriment, on 
the most trivial occasions, is observable in one of his cards 
requesting the company of Dr. Arnold King to dine with 
him at the Mitre. Within a circle, to which a knife and 
fork are the supporters, the written part is contained. In 
the centre is drawn a pye, with a mitre on the top of it; 
and the invitation concludes with the following sport on 
three of the Greek letters-— to Eta Beta l J i. The rest of 
the inscription is not very accurately spelt. A quibble by 
Hogarth is surely as respectable as a conundrum by Swift. 

In one of the early exhibitions at Spring- gardens, a very 
pleasing small picture by Hogarth made its first appear- 
ance. It was painted for the earl of Charlemont, in whose 
collection it remains ; and was entitled “ Picquet, or Virtue in 
Danger,” and shews usay oung lady, who, during a ttte-a-ttte f 
had just lost all her money and jewels to a handsome officer 
of her own age. He is represented in the act of offering her 
the contents of his hat, in which are bank-notes, jewels, and 
trinkets, with the hope of exchanging them for a softer 
acquisition, and more delicate plunder. On the chimney- 
piece a watch-case and a figure of Time over it, with this 
motto — NUNC. Hogarth has caught his heroine during 
this moment of hesitation, this struggle with herself, and 
has marked her feelings wuh uncommon success. 

In the Miser s beast,” Mr. Hogarth thought proper 
to pillory sir Isaac Shard, a gentleman proverbially avari- 
cious. Hearing this, the son of sir Isaac, the late Isaac 
Pacatus Shard, esq a young man of spirit, just returned 
horn his travels, called at the painter’s to see the picture; 
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and among the rest, asking the Cicerone <c whether that 
odd figure was intended for any particular person on 
his replying, 44 that it was thought to be very like one sir 
Isaac Shard,” he immediately drew his sword, and slashed 
the canvas. Hogarth appeared instantly in great wrath ; 
to whom Mr. Shard calmly justified what he had done, say- 
ing, 44 that this was a very unwarrantable licence; that 
he was the injured party’s son, and that he was ready to 
defend any suit at law which, however, was never insti- 
tuted. 

About 1757, his brother-in-law, Mr. Thornhill, resigned 
the place of king’s serjeant-painter in favour of Mr. Ho- 
garth. 44 The last memorable event in our artist’s life,” as 
Mr. Walpole observes, 44 was his quarrel with Mr. Wilkes, 
in which, if Mr. Hogarth did not commence direct hostili- 
ties on the latter, he at least obliquely gave the first of- 
fence, by an attack on the friends and party of that gen- 
tleman. This conduct was the more surprising, as he had 
all his life avoided dipping his pencil in political contests, 
and had early refused a very lucrative offer that was made, 
to engage him in a set of prints against the head of a court- 
party. Without entering into the merits of the cause, I 
shall only state the fact. In September 1762, Mr. Hogarth 
published his print of 4 The Times.’ It was answered by 
Mr. Wilkes in a severe 4 North Briton.’ On this the painter 
exhibited the caricatura of the writer. Mr. Churchill, the 
poet, then engaged in the war, and wrote his 4 Epistle to 
Hogarth,’ not the brightest of his works, and in which the 
severest strokes fell on a defect that the painter had nei- 
ther caused nor could amend — his age; and which, how- 
ever, was neither remarkable nor decripit; much less had 
it impaired his talents, as appeared by his having composed 
but six months before, one of his most capital works, the 
satire on the Methodists. In revenge for this epistle, Ho- 
garth caricatured Churchill, under the form of a canonical 
bear, with a club and a pot of porter — K viluld tu dignus 
fiC hie — never did two angry men of their abilities throw 
mud with less* dexterity. 

44 When Mr. Wilkes was the second time brought from 
the Tower to Westminster-hall, Mr. Hogarth skulked be-* 
hind in a corner of the gallery of the court of Common 
Pleas; and while the chief justice Pratt, with the elo- 
quence and courage of old Rome, was enforcing the great 
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principles of Magna Charta, and the English constitution, 
while every breast from him caught the holy flame of li- 
berty, the painter was wholly employed in caricaturing 
the person of the man, while all the rest of his fellow- 
citizens were animated in his cause, for they knew it to 
be their own cause, that of their country, and of its laws. 
It was declared to be so a few hours after by the unanimous 
sentence of the judges of that court, and they were all 
present. 

“ The print of Mr. Wilkes was soon after published, 
drawn from the lift by William Hogarth . Jt must be al- 
lowed to be an excellent compound caricatura, or a carica- 
tura or what nature had already caricatured. I know but 
one short apology that can be made for this gentleman, or, 
to speak more properly, for the person of Mr. Wilkes. It 
is, that he did not make himself, and that he never was 
solicitous about the case of his soul, as Shakspeare caUs it, 
only so far as to keep it clean and in he alth. I never heard 
that he once hung over tiie glassy stream, like another 
Narcissus, admiring the image in it, nor that he ever stole 
an amorous look at his counterfeit in a side mirrour. His 
form, such as it is, ought to give him no pain, because it 
is capable of giving pleasure to others. I fancy he finds 
himself tolerably happy in the clay-cottage to which he is 
tenant for life, because he has learnt to keep it in good 
order. While the share of 1»« alrfi and animal spirits, which 
heaven has given him, shall hold out, I can scarcely ima- 
gine he will be one moment peevi.sU about the outside of 
so precarious, so temporary a habitation, or will even be 
brought to own, ingenium Galb<e male habitat. Monsieur 
cst mat loge. 

u Mr. Churchill was exasperated at this personal attack 
on his friend. He soon alter published the ( Epistle to 
William Hogarth,’ and took for the motto, ut piciura poesis. 
Mr. Hogarth’s revenge against the poet terminated in 
vamping up an old print of a pug-dog and a bear, which 
he published under the title of 6 The Bruiser C. Churchill 
(once the ltevd. !)’ in the character of a Russian Hercules, 
&c.” 

At the time when these hostilities were carrying on in a 
manner so virulent and disgraceful to all the parties, Ho- 
garth was visibly declining in his health. In 1762, he 
complained of an inward pain, which, continuing, brought 
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6n a general decay that proved incurable *. This last year 
of his life he employed in re-touching his plates, with the 
assistance of several engravers whom he took with him to 
Chiswick. Oct. 25, 1764, he was conveyed from thence 
to Leicester-fields, in a very weak cotul.iion, yet remark- 
ably cheerful ; and, receiving an agreeable letter from the 
American Dr. Franklin, drew up a rough draught of an 
answer to it; but going to bed, he was seized with a 
vomiting, upon which he rung his bell with such violence 
that he broke it, and expired about two hours afterwards. 
His disorder was an aneurism ; and his corpse was interred 
in the church-yard at Chiswick, where a monument is 
erected to his memory, with an inscription by his friend 
Mr. Garrick. 

It may be truly observed of Hogarth, that all his powers 
of delighting were restrained to his pencil. Having rarely 
been admitted into polite circles, none of his sharp corners 
had been rubbed off, so that he continued to the last a 
gross uncultivated man. The slightest contradiction trans- 
ported him into rage. To some confidence in himself he 
was certainly entitled ; for, as a comic painter, he could 
have claimed no honour that would not most readily have 
been allowed him ; but he was at once unprincipled and 
variable in his political conduct and attachments. He is 
also said to have beheld the rising eminence and popu- 
larity of sir Joshua Reynolds with a degree of envy ; and, 
if we are not misinformed, frequently spoke with asperity 
both of him and his performances. Justice, however, ob- 
liges us to add, that our artist was liberal, hospitable, and 
the most punctual of paymasters ; so that, in spite of the 
emoluments his works had procured to him, he left but an 
inconsiderable fortune to his widow. His plates indeed 


* It may be worth observing, that 
in “ Independence,” a poem which was 
not published by Churchill till the last 
week of September 1764, he considers 
his antagonist as a departed Genius *. 

“ Hogarth would draw him (Envy must 
allow) [now.” 

E’en to the life, was Hogarth living 
How little did the sportive satirist ima- 
gine the power of pleasing was so soon 
to cease in both ! Hogarth died in four 
weeks after the publication of this poem; 
and Churchill survived him but nine 
day?. In some lines which were print- 


ed in November 17G4, the compiler of 
this article took occasion to lament that 

«« Scarce had the friendly tear, 

For Hogarth shed, escap’d the generous 
eye 

Of feeling Pity, when again it flow’d 
For Churchill’s fate. Ill can we bear 
the loss [ally’d 

Of Fancy’s twin-born offspring, close 
In energy of thought, though different 
paths [passions sway’d 

They sought for fame l Though jarring 
The living artists, let the funeral wreath 
Unite their memory !** 
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were such resources to her as could not speedily be ex- 
hausted, Some of his domestics had lived many years in 
his service, a circumstance that always reflects credit on a 
master. Of most of these he painted strong likenesses, on 
a canvas which was left in Mrs. Hogarth's possession. 

His widow had also a portrait of her husband, and an ex- 
cellent bust of him by Roubilliac, a strong resemblance ; 
and one of his brother-in-law, Mr. Thornhill, much resem- 
bling the countenance of Mrs. Hogarth Several of his 
portraits also remained in her possession, but at her death 
were dispersed. 

Of Hogarth’s smaller plates many were destroyed. When 
he wanted a piece of copper on a sudden, he would take 
any plate from which he had already worked off. such a 
number of impressions as he supposed he should sell. He 
then sent it to be effaced, beat out, or otherwise altered 
to his present purpose. 

The plates which remained in his possession were se- 
cured to Mrs. Hogarth by his will, dated Aug. 12, 1764, 
chargeable with an annuity of 80/. to his sister Anne, who 
survived him. When, on the death of his other sister, she 
left off the business in which she was engaged, he kindly 
took her home, and generously supported her, making her, 
at the same time, useful in the disposal of his prints. Want 
of tenderness and liberality to his relations was not among 
the failings of Hogarth. 

In 1745, one Launcelot Burton was appointed naval 
officer at Deal. Hogarth had seen him by accident ; and 
on a piece of paper, previously impressed by a plain cop- 
per-plate, drew his figure with a pen in imitation of a 
coarse etching. He was represented on a lean Canterbury 
hack, with a bottle sticking out of his pocket; and under- 
neath was an inscription, intimating that he was going 
down to take possession of his place. This was inclosed to 
him in a letter ; and some of his friends, who were in the 
secret, protested the drawing to be a print which they had 
seen exposed to sale at the shops in London ; a circum- 
stance that put him in a violent passion, during which he 
wrote an abusive letter to Hogarth, whose name was sub- 
scribed to the work. But, after poor Burton's tormentors 
had kept him in suspense throughout an uneasy three weeks, 
they proved to him that it was no engraving, but a sketch 
with a pen and ink. He then became so perfectly recon- 
ciled to his resemblance, that he shewed it with exultation 
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to admiral Vernon, and all the rest of his friends. In 1753, 
Hogarth returning with a friend from a visit to Mr. Rich 
at Cowley, stopped his chariot, and got out, being struck 
by a large drawing (with a coal) on the wall of an alehouse. 
He immediately made a sketch of it with triumph ; it was 
a St. George and the Dragon, all in straigiit lines. 

Hogarth made one essay in sculpture. He wanted a 
sign to distinguish his house in Leicester-fields ; and think- 
ing none more proper than the Golden Head, he out of a 
mass of cork made up of several thicknesses compacted to- 
gether, carved a bust of Vawlyck, which be gilt and 
placed over hi s door . It decayed, and was succeeded by 
a head in plaister, which in its turn was supplied by a head 
of sir Isaac Newton. Hogarth also modelled another re- 
semblance of Vandyck in clay ; which has also perished. 
His works, as his elegant biographer has well observed, are 
his history ; and the curious arc highly indebted to Mr. 
Walpole for a catalogue of his prints, drawn up from his 
own valuable collection, in 1771 , But as neither that ca- 
talogue, nor his appendix to it in 1780 , have given the 
whole of Mr. Hogarth’s labours, Mr. Nichols, including 
Mr. Walpole’s catalogue, has endeavoured, from later dis- 
coveries of our artist’s prints in other collections, to ar- 
range them in chronological order. There are three large 
pictures by Hogarth, over the altar in the church of St. 
Mary lledcliff at Bristol. Mr. Forrest, of York-buildings, 
was in possession of a sketch in oil of our Saviour (designed 
as a pattern for painted glass) ; and several drawings de- 
scriptive of the incidents that happened during a five days* 
tour by land and water. The parties were Messrs. Hogarth, 
Thornhill (son of the late sir James), Scott (an ingenious 
landscape-painter of that name), Tothall, and Forrest. 
They set out at midnight, at a moment’s warning, from 
the Bedford-Arms tavern, with each a shirt in his pocket. 
They had all their particular departments. Hogarth and 
Scott made the drawings; Thornhill the map; Tothall 
faithfully discharged the joint offices of treasurer and ca- 
terer; and Forrest wrote the journal. They were out five 
days only ; and on the second night after their return, the 
book was produced, bound, gilt, and lettered, and read 
at the same tavern to the above parties then present. 
Mr. Forrest had also drawings of two of the members, re- 
markable fat men, in ludicrous situations. Etchings from 
all these have been made, and the journal has been printed. 
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A very entertaining work, by Mr. John Ireland, entitled 
€t Hogarth illustrated,” was published by Messrs. Boydell, 
in 1792, and has since been reprinted. It contains the 
small plates originally engraved for a paltry work, called 
u Hogarth moralized,” and an exact account of all his 
prints. Since that, have appeared “ Graphic illustrations 
of Hogarth, from pictures, drawings, and scarce prints, iu 
the possession of Samuel Ireland.” Some curious articles 
were contained in this volume. A supplementary volume 
to “ Hogarth illustrated,” has more recently appeared, con- 
taining the original manuscript of the Analysis, with the 
first .sketches of the figures. 2. A Supplement to the Ana- 
lysis, never published. 3. Original Memoranda. 4. Ma- 
terials for his own Life, & c. But the most ample Me- 
moirs of Hogarth are contained in Mr. Nichols’s splendid 
publication of his life ami w .rks, 2 vols. 4to, with copies 
of all his plates accurately reduced. 1 

HOLBKIN (John), better known by his German name 
Ilans Holbein, a most excellent painter, was born, accord- 
ing to some accounts, at Basil in Switzerland in i49S, but 
Charles Patin places his birth three years earlier, supposing- 
it very improbable that he could have arrived at such ma- 
turity of judgment and perfection in painting, as he shewed 
in 1314 and 1516, if he had been born so late as 1498. 
He learned the rudiments of his art from his father John 
Holbein, who was a painter, and had removed from Augs- 
burg to Basil ; but the superiority of his genius soon raised 
him above his master. He painted our Saviour’s Passion 
in the town-house of Basil ; and in the fi>h- market of the 
same town, a Dance of peasants, and Death’s dance. These 
pieces were exceedingly striking to tne curious ; and Eras- 
mus was so affect', d with them, that he requested of him 
to draw his picture, and was ever alter his friend. Hol- 
bein, in the mean time, though a great genius and fine ar- 
tist, hul no elegance or delicacy of manners, but was given 
to wme and revelling company; for which he met with 
the following g( ntle rebuke from Erasmus. When Eras- 
mus wrote his u Moriae Encomium,” or u Panegyric upon 
Folly,” he sent a copy of it to Hans Holbein, who was so 
pleased with the several descriptions of folly there given, 
that he designed them all in the margin ; and where he 
had not room to draw the whole figures, pasted a piece of 


1 Nichols’s Hogarth.*— Walpole’s Anecdotes. 
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paper to the leaves. He then returned the book. to Eras- 
mus, who seeing that he had represented an amorous fool 
by the figure of a fat Dutch lover, hugging his bottle and 
his lass, wrote under it, “ Hans Holbein,” and so sent it 
back to the painter. Holbein, however, to be revenged 
of him, drew the picture of Erasmus for a musty book- worm, 
who busied himself in scraping together old MSS. and an- 
tiquities, and wrote under it u Adagia.” 

It is said, that an English nobleman, who accidentally 
saw some of Holbein’s performances at Basil, invited him 
to come to England, where his art was in high esteem ; and 
promised him great encouragement from Henry VIII. ; but 
Holbein was too much engaged in his pleasures to listen to 
so advantageous a proposal. A few years after, however, 
moved by the necessities to which an increased family and 
his own mismanagement had reduced him, as well as by 
the persuasions of his friend Erasmus, who told him how 
improper a country his own was to do justice to his merit, 
he consented to go to England : and he consented the more 
readily, as he did not live on the happiest terms with his 
wife, who is said to have been a termagant. In his journey 
thither he stayed some days at Strasburg, and applying to 
a very great master in that city for work, was taken in, 
and ordered to give a specimen of his skill. Holbein 
finished a piece with great care, and painted a fly upon 
the most conspicuous part of it ; after which he withdrew 
privily in the absence of his master, and pursued his jour- 
ney. When the painter returned home, he was astonished 
at the beauty and elegance of the drawing ; and especially 
at the fly, -which, upon his first casting his eye upon it, he 
so far took for a real fly, that he endeavoured to remove it 
with his hand. He sent all over the city for his journey- 
man, who was now missing ; but after many inquiries, 
found that he had been thus deceived by the famous Hol- 
bein. This story has been somewhat differently told, as 
if the painting was a portrait for one of his patrons at Ba- 
sil, but the effect was the same, for before he was discp- 
vered, he had made his escape. 

After almost begging his way to England, as Patin tells 
us, lie found an easy admittance to the lord-chancellor, 
sir Thomas More, having brought with him Erasmus’s 
picture, and letters recommendatory from him to that great 
man. Sir Thomas received him with all the joy imagina- 
ble, and kept him in his house between two and three 
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years ; during which time he drew sir Thomas’s picture, 
and those of many of his friends and relations. One day 
Holbein happening to mention the nobleman who had some 
years ago invited him to England, sir Thomas was very 
solicitous to know who he was. Holbein replied, that tie 
had indeed forgot his title, but remembered his face so 
well, that he thought he could draw his likeness ; and this 
he did so very strongly, that the nobleman, it is said, was 
immediately known by it. This nobleman some think was 
the earl of Arundel, others the earl of Surrey. The chan- 
cellor, having now sufficiently enriched his apartments 
with Holbein’s productions, adopted the following method 
to introduce him to Henry VIII. He invited the king to 
an entertainment, and hung up ail Holbein’s pieces, dis- 
posed in the best order, and in the best light, in the great 
hall of his house. The king, upon his first entrance, was 
so charmed with the sight ot them, that he asked, u Whe- 
ther such an artist were now alive, and to be had for mo- 
ney ?” on which sir Thomas presented Holbein to the king, 
who immediately took him into his service, with a salary of 
200 florins, and brought him into great esteem with the 
nobility of the kingdom. The king from time to time ma- 
nifested the great value he had for him, and upon the death 
of queen Jane, his third wife, sent him into Flanders, to 
draw the picture of the duchess dowager of Milan, widow 
to Francis Sforza, whom the emperor Charles V. had re- 
commended to him for a fourth wife ; but the king’s de- 
fection from the see of Rome happening about that time, 
he rather chose to match with a protestant princess. 
Cromwell, then his prime minister (for sir Thomas More 
had been removed, and beheaded!, proposed Anne of 
Cleves to him ; but the king was not inclined to the match, 
till her picture, which Holbein had also drawn, was present- 
ed to him. There, as lord Herbert of Cberbury says, she was 
represented so very charming, that the king immediately re- 
solved to marry her; and thus Holbein was unwittingly the 
cruise of the ruin of his patron Cromwell, whom the king 
never forgave for introducing him to Anne of Cleves. 

In England Holbein drew a vast number of admirable 
portraits; among others, those of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. on the wall of the palace at Whitehall, which perished 
when it was burnt, though some endeavours were made to 
remove that part of the wall on. which the pictures were 
drawn. There happened, however, an affair in England, 
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which might have been fatal to Holbein, if the king had 
not protected him. On the report of his character, a no- 
bleman of the first quality wanted one day to see him, when 
he was drawing a figure after the life. Holbein, in answer, 
begged his lordship to defer the honour of his visit to ano- 
ther day; which the nobleman taking for an a. front, came, 
brokeopen the door, and very rudely went up stairs. Holbein, 
hearing a noise, left his chamber ; and meeting the lord at 
his door, fell into a violent passion, and pushed him hack- 
wards from the top of the stairs to the bottom. Consider- 
ing, however, immediately what he had done, he escaped 
from the tumult he had raised, and made the best of his 
way to the king. The nobleman, much hurt, though not 
so much as he pretended, was there soon alter him ; and 
upon opening his grievance, the king ordered Holbein to 
ask pardon for his offence. But this only irritated the no- 
bleman the more, who would not be satisfied with less than 
his life; upon which the king sternly replied, u My lord, 
you have not now to do with Holbein, but with me; what- 
ever punishment yon may contrive by way of revenge 
against him, shall assuredly he inflicted upon yourself: 
remember, pray my lord, that I can, whenever I please, 
make seven iords of seven ploughmen, but I cannot make 
one Holbein even of seven lords.” 

We cannot undertake to give a list of Holbein’s works, 
but this may be seen in Walpole’s Anecdotes. Soon alter 
the accession of the late king, a noble collection of his 
drawings was found in a bureau at Kensington, amounting 
to eighty-nine. These, which are of exquisite merit, have 
been admirably imitated in engraving, in a work published 
lately by John Chamberlainc, F. S. A. certainly one of the 
most splendid books, and most interesting collections of 
portraits ever executed. Holbein painted equally well in 
oil, water-colours, and distemper, in large and in minia- 
ture : but he had never practised the art of painting in 
miniature, till he resided in England, and learned it from 
Lucas Cornel ii ; though he afterwards carried it to its 
highest perfection. His paintings of that kind have all 
the force of oil colours, and are finished with the utmost 
delicacy. In general he painted on a green ground, but 
in his small pictures frequently he painted on a blue. The 
invention of Holbein was surprisingly fruitful, and often 
poetical ; his execution was remarkably quick, and his ap- 
plication indefatigable. His pencil was exceedingly delL 
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cate; his colouring had a wonderful degree of force; he 
finished his pictures with exquisite neatness ; and his car- 
nations were life itself. Ilis genuine works are always dis- 
tinguishable by the true, round, lively imitation of flesh, 
visible in all his portraits, and £lso by the amazing deli- 
cacy of his finishing. 

It is observed by most authors, that Holbein always 
painted with his left hand; though Walpole objects against 
that tradition, (what he considers as a proof), that in a por- 
trait of Holbein painted by himself, which was in the Arun- 
delian collection, he is represented holding the pencil in 
the right hand. But that evidence cannot be sufficient to 
set aside so general a testimony of the most authentic writers 
on this subject; because, although habit and practice 
might enable him to handle the pencil familiarly with his 
left hand, yet, as it is so unusual, it must have had but an 
unseemly and awkward appearance in a picture; which pro- 
bably might have been his real inducement for represent- 
ing uimsclt without such a particularity. Besides, the 
writer of Holbein’s life, at the end of the treatise by De 
Biles, mentions a print by Hollar, still extant, which de- 
scribes Holbein drawing with his left hand. Nor is it so 
extraordinary or incredible a circumstance ; for other 
artists, mentioned in this volume, are remarked for the very 
same habit ; particularly JVlozzo of Antwerp, who worked 
with the left; and Amico Asuciino, as well as Ludovico 
Langiogio, who worked equally well with both hands. 
This g* ’eat artist died of the plague at London in 1/5 54 ; 
some think at his lodgings in Whitehall, where he had 
lived from the time that the king became his patron, but 
Virtue rather thought at the duke of Norfolk’s house, in 
the priory of Christ church near Aldgate, then called 
Duke’s- place. Strypo says that he was buried in St, Ca- 
therine Cree church ; but this seems doubtful. 1 

HOLBERG (Louis j>e), a Danish historian, lawyer, 
and poet, was born at Bergen in Norway, in 1685. His 
family is said by some to have been low, by others noble ; 
but it is agreed that he commenced life in very poor cir- 
cumstances, and picked up his education in his travels 
through various parts of Europe, where he subsisted either 
by charity, or by his personal efforts of various kinds. On 

1 Vita Flolbcnii a Car. Patino, prefixed to Erasmus’s Mori as Encomium.— 
Walpole’s Anecdotes,— Sir J. Reynolds’s Works, 
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his return to Copenhagen, he found means to be appointed 
assessor of the consistory court, which place affording him 
a competent subsistence, he was able to indulge his ge- 
nius, and produced several works, which gave him great 
celebrity. Among these tire some comedies, a volume of 
which has been translated into French. He wrote also a 
History of Denmark, in 3 vols. 4to, which has been consi- 
dered as the best that hitherto has been produced, though 
in some parts rather minute and uninteresting. Two vo- 
lumes of “ Moral Thoughts,' ” and a work entitled “The 
Danish Spectator,” were pro I need by him : and he is ge- 
nerally considered as the author of the “ Iter subterraneum 
of Klimius,” a satirical romance, something in the style of 
Gulliver’s Travels. Most of these h tve been translated 
also into German, and are much esteemed in that country. 
His “ Introduction to Universal History” was translated 
into English by Dr. Gregory Snirpe, with notes, 1755, 
8vo. By his publications, and his place of assessor, he 
bad (economy enough to amass a considerable fortune, and 
even in his life gave 70,000 crowns to the university of 
Zealand, for the education of young noblesse ; thinking 
it right that as his wealth had been acquired by literature, 
it should be employed in its support. This munificence 
obtained him the title of baron. At his death, which hap- 
pened in 1754, he left also a fund of 16,000 crowns to por- 
tion out a certain number of young women, selected from 
the families of citizens in Copenhagen. 1 

HOLBOURNE (Sir Robert), a lawyer of considera- 
ble eminence, and law writer, flourished in the time of 
Charles I. but of his early history, we have no account. In 
1640 he was chosen representative for St. Michael in Corn- 
wall in the Long- parliament, and on one occasion argued 
for two hours in justification of the canons. In 1641 he 
was Lent reader of Lincoln’s inn, but soon after quitted the 
parliament when he saw the extremities to which they were 
proceeding. He had formerly given his advice against 
ship-money, but was not prepared to overthrow the consti- 
tution entirely, and therefore went to Oxford, where, in 
1643, he sat in the parliament assembled there by Charles 
I. was made the prince’s attorney, one of the privy coun- 
cil, and received the honour of knighthood. In 1644 he 
was present at the treaty of Uxbridge, and afterwards at 


1 Diet. Hist.— Annual Register for 1759. 
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that of the Isle of Wight. Returning to London, after these 
ineffectual attempts to restore peace, he was forced to com- 
pound for his estate, and was not permitted to remain in 
any of the inns of court. He died in 1647, and was in- 
terred in the crypt under Lincoln’s-iun chapel. His “ Read- 
ings on the Statute of Treasons, 25 Edward III. c. 2.” were 
published in 1642, 4to, and in 1681. He was the author 
also of “ The Freeholder’s Grand Inquest touching our So- 
vereign Lord the King and his Parliament,” which bears 
the name of sir Robert Filmer, who reprinted it in 1679, 
and 1680, 8vo, with observations upon forms of govern- 
ment. He left also some MSS. 1 

HOLCROFT (Thomas), a dramatic and miscellaneous 
writer and translator, was born in Orange-court, Leicester- 
fields, Dec. 22, 1744. His father was in the humble oc- 
cupation of a shoe-maker, and does not appear to have 
given his son any education. The first employment men- 
tioned, in which the latter was concerned, was as servant 
to the hon. Mr. Vernon, of whose race-horses he had the 
care, and became very expert in the art of horsemanship. 
He is said also to have worked for many years at his fa- 
ther’s trade. He possessed, however, good natural abili- 
ties, and a thirst for knowledge, of whicU he accumulated 
a. considerable fund, and lean ed with facility and success 
the French, German, and Italian languages. When about 
his twenty -fifth year, he conceived a passion for the stage, 
and his first performance was in Ireland. He had after- 
wards an engagement of the same kind in London, but 
never attained any eminence as an actor, although he al- 
ways might be seen to understand his part better than those 
to whom nature was more liberal. He quitted the stage in 
1781, after the performance of his first play, “ Duplicity,” 
which was successful enough to encourage his perseverance 
as a dramatic writer. From this time he contributed up- 
wards of thirty pieces, which were either acted on the 
London stages, or printed without having been performed. 
Scarcely any of them, however, have obtained a perma- 
nent situation on the boards. He published also the fol- 
lowing novels : “ Alwyn,” 1780 ; “ Anna St. Ives,” 1792 j 
“ Hugh Trevor,” 1794 ; and “ Brian Perdue,” 1807. His 
translations were, “The private Life of Voltaire,” 12mo; 

1 Ath, Ox. vol, II.— Lloyd’s Memoirs, folio, p, 584.— Bridgman’s Legal Bib- 
liography. 
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" Memoirs of Baron Trend,” 3 vols. 12mo; Mirabeau’f 

“ Secret History of the Court of Berlin/’ 2 vols. 8vo; imi- 
dame de Genlis’s “Talcs of the Castle,” 5 vols. 12mo; 
“The posthumous Works of Frederick II. of Prussia,” 13 
vols. 8vo ; “ An abridgment of Lavater’s Physiognomy,” 3 
vols. 8 vo. Mr. Holcroft having imbibed the revolutionary 
principles of France, had joined some societies in this 
country, which brought him under suspicion of being con- 
cerned with Hardy, Tooke, and Thelivall, who were tried 
for high treason in 1794, but they being acquitted, Mr.' 
Holcroft was discharged without being put upon his trial. 
His last work was his “ Travels,” in Germany and France, 

2 vols. 4to, which, like some other of his speculations, was 
less advantageous to his bookseller than to himself. In . 
1782 he published a poem called " Human happiness, or 
the Sceptic,” which attracted little notice on the score of 
poetical merit, but contained many of those loose senti- 
ments on religion, which he was accustomed to deliver 
with more dogmatism than became a man so Jittle ac- 
quainted with the subject. In these, however, he persisted 
almost to the last, when, on his death bed, he is said to 
have acknowledged his error. He died March 23, 1809. 1 

HOLDEN (Henry), an English Roman catholic divine, 
was born in Lancashire in 1596, and in 1618 was admitted 
a student in the English college at Dowaj*, where he took 
the name of Johnson. Here he improved himself in the 
classics, and studied philosophy and divinity, and going 
to Paris in 1623, took the degree of D. D. in that univer- 
sity, to which he continued attached during the remainder 
of his life, havirig no other preferment but that of peniten- 
tiary or confessor in the parish church of St. Nicholas du 
Chardonet. He died about 1665, esteemed one of the 
ablest controversial divines of his time, and in this respect 
has been highly praised by Dupin. Some suspected him 
of Jansenism, but his biographers wish to repell this 
charge, as they think it. Among his works are three, 
which chiefly contributed to his fame, 1. “ Analysis Fidei,” 
Paris, 1652, 8vo, translated into English by W. G. 4to, 
1658. Of this Dupin has given a long analysis. It was 
reprinted by Barbon in 1766, and contains a brief sum- 
mary of the whole (economy of faith, its principles and 
motives, with their application to controversial questions. 


1 Bios;. Dram.— Gent. Mag. 
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It is considered as argumentative and sound. 2. “ Mar- 
ginal Notes on the New Testament,” Paris, 1660, 2 vols# 
12mo. 3. <c A Letter concerning Mr. White’s Treatise 

De Medio Animarum statu,” Paris, 1661, 4-to. 1 

HOLDER (William), a learned English philosopher, 
was born in Nottinghamshire, educated in Pembroke hall, 
Cambridge, and, in 1642 , became rector of Blechingdon, 
Oxfordshire. In 1660 he proceeded D. D. was afterwards 
canon of Ely, fellow of the royal society, canon of St# 
Paul’s, sub-dean of the royal chapel, and sub-almoner to 
his majesty. He gained particular celebrity by teaching 
a young gentleman o( distinction, who was born deaf and 
dumb, to speak, an attempt at that time unprecedented. 
This gentleman’s name was Alexander Popham, son of 
colonel Edward Popham, who was some time an admiral 
in the service of the long parliament. The cure was per- 
formed by him in his house at Blechingdon, in 1659 ; but 
Popham, losing what he had been taught by Holder, after 
he was called home to his friends, was sent to Dr. Wallis* 
who brought him to his speech again. On this subject 
Holder published a book entitled “ The Elements of 
Speech ; an essay of inquiry into the natural production of 
letters : with an appendix concerning persons that are deaf 
and dumb,” 1669, 8vo. In the appendix he relates how 
soon, and by what methods, he brought Popham to speak, 
in this essay he has analysed, dissected, and classed the 
letters of our alphabet so minutely and clearly, that it is 
well worthy the attentive perusal of every lover of philology, 
but particularly, says Dr. Burney, of lyric poets and com- 
posers ot vocal music; to whom it will pointout such harsh 
and untunable combinations of letters and syllables as from 
their difficult utterance impede and corrupt the voice in 
its passage. In 1678 he published, in 4to, “ A Supple- 
ment to die Philosophical Transactions ot July 1670, with 
some Reflections on Dr. Wallis’s Letter there inserted.” 
This was written to claim the glory of having taught Pop- 
ham to speak, which Wallis in the letter there meutoned 
had claimed to himself : upon which the doctor soon after 
published, 16 A Defence of the Royal Society and the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, particularly those of July lt)70, 
in answer to the cavils of Dr. William Holder,” 1678,” 4to. 
Holder was skilled in the theory and practice of music, 
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and composed some anthems, three or four of which arc 
preserved in Dr. Tud way’s collection in the British mu- 
seum.' In 1694 he published “ A Discourse concerning 
Time*” in which, among other things, the deficiency of 
the Julian Calendar was explained, and the method of re- 
forming it demonstrated, which was afterwards adopted in 
the change of style. It is to be lamented that in treating 
this subject with so much clearness and ability, so good a 
musician did not extend his reflections on the artificial 
parts of time, to its divisions and proportions in musical 
measures; a subject upon which the abbate Sacchi has 
written in Italian, “ Del 'Tempo nella Musica;” but which 
rhythmically, or metrically considered in common with 
poetry, has not yet been sufficiently discussed in our own 
language. 

The same year was published by Dr. Holder, u A Trea- 
tise on the natural grounds of Harmony,” in which the 
propagation of sound, the ratio of vibrations, their coinci- 
dence in forming consonance, sympathetic resonance, or 
sons hannoniqucs , the difference between arithmetical, geo- 
metrical, and harmonic proportions, and the author’s opi- 
nion concerning the music of the ancients, to whom he 
denies the use of harmony, or music in parts, are all so 
ably treated, and clearly explained, that this book may be 
read with profit and pleasure by most practical musicians, 
though unacquainted with geometry, mathematics, and 
harmonics, or the philosophy of sound. This, book is said, 
in the introduction, to have been drawn up chiefly for the 
sake and service of the gentlemen of the chapel royal, of 
which he was sub-dean, and in which, as well as other 
cathedrals to which his power extended, lie is said to have 
been a severe disciplinarian; for, being so excellent a 
judge and composer himself, it is natural to suppose that 
he would be the? less likely to tolerate neglect and igno- 
rance in the performance of the choral service. Michael 
Wise, who perhaps had fallen under his lash, used to caff 
him Mr. Snub-dean. Dr, Holder died at Amen Corner, 
London, Jan. 24, 1696-7, and was buried in St. Paul’s, 
•with his wife, who was only sister to sir Christopher Wren. 
Dr. Holder had a considerable share in the early education 
of that afterwards eminent architect. 1 

1 Ath. Ox. vol. If. — Ward's Live* of thu Ore^ham Professors.— Letters from 
the Bodleian Library, J vo!.-. Svu, 1S1U. — Uecs’s Cyclo^suUia. 
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TIO LDSWORTH (Edward), a very polite and elegant 
scholar, son of the rev. Thomas Iloldsworth, rector of 
North Monoham, in the county of Southampton, was horn 
Aug. 6, 1638, and trained at Winchester-school. He was 
thence elected dr my of Magdalen college, Oxford, in 
July 1705; look the degree of M. A. in April 1711 ; be- 
came a college tutor, and had many pupils. In 1715, 
when he was to be chosen into a fellowship, he resigned 
his demyship, and left the college, because unwilling to 
swear allegiance to the new government. The remainder 
of his life was spent in travelling with young noblemen and 
gentlemen as a tutor: in 1741 and 1744 he was at Rome 
in this capacity, with Mr. Pitt and with Mr. Drake and Mr. 
Towusun. He died of a fever at lord Digby’s house at 
Coleshill in Warwickshire, Dec. 30, 1746. lie was the 
author of the tc Muscipula,” a poem, esteemed a master- 
piece in its kind, written with the purity of Virgil and the 
pleasantry of Lucian, and of which there is a good English 
Lransl*«tion* by Dr. John Hoadly, in vol % V. of u Dodsley’s 
Miscellanies,” and another among Dr. Cob.ien’s poems, 
lie wiui the author also of a dissertation entitled u Pharsaiia 
and Philippi ; or the two Philippi in Virgil’s Georgies at- 
tempted to lie explained and reconciled to history, 1741,” 
4to ; and of “ Remarks and Dissertations on Virgil; with 
some other classical observations, published with several 
notes and additional remarks by Mr. Spence, 1763,” 4to. 
Mr. Speime speaks of him in his Polymetis, as one who 
understood Virgil in a more masterly manner than any per- 
son he ever knew. The late Charles Jenuens, esq. erected 
a monument to his memory at Gopsal in Leicestershire. *. 

1IOLDSWORTH (Richard), sometimes written Olds- 
worth , and Oldisworf/i y a learned and loyal English divine, 
the youngest son of Richard Holdsworth, a celebrated 
preacher at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was born in 1530, anil 
after the death of his father was committed to the care of 
the rev. William Pearson, a clergyman pf the same place, 
who had married ids sister. He was first educated at New- 
castle, and in July 1607 admitted of St. John’s college, 
Cam i»i-i dge. In 1610 lie took his bachelor’s degree, in 
J613 was chosen fellow of his college, in 1614 was made 
master of arts, and incorporated at Oxford in the same 
degree in 1617, and in 1620 was chosen one of the twelve 


1 Nichols’* Bowyer— and Hist, of Leicestershire.— Gent. Mag. vol. LXI, 
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university preachers at Cambridge. While at college he 
was tutor, among others, to the famous sir Sy monel D’Ewea. 
After this he was for some time chaplain to sir Henry 
Hobart, lord chief justice of the common pleas, and then 
bad a living given him in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
which he exchanged for the rectory of St. Peter the Poor, 
Broad-street, London. He settled there a little before 
the great sic kness in 1625, during which he continued to 
do the duties of his office, became a very popular preacher, 
and was much followed In* the puritans. In 1629 he was 
chosen professor of divinity at Gresham college, and in 
his lectures, afterwards published, he discovered an un- 
usual extent and variety of learning. They were fre- 
quented by a great concourse of divines and young scholars. 
About 1631 he was made a prebendary of Lincoln, and in 
1633 archdeacon of Huntingdon. In the same year he 
stood candidate for the mastership of St. John’s college, 
but neither he nor his competitor. Dr. Lane, being ac- 
ceptable at court, the king, by mandate, orllered Dr. 
Beale to be chosen. In 1637, however, Mr. Holdsworth 
was elected master of Emanuel college, and created doctor 
of divinity. In the same year lie kept the act at Cambridge, 
and in 1639 was elected president of Sion college by the 
Loudon clergy. In 1641 he resigned his professorship at 
Gresham college, and the rebellion having now begun, he 
was marked out as one of the sacrifices to popular preju- 
dicc, although he had before suffered somewhat from the 
court. While vice-chancellor Dr. Holdsworth had sup- 
plied the king with money contributed by the university, a 
crime not easily to be forgiven. When, however, the 
assembly of divines was called, Dr. Holdsworth was no- 
minated one of the number, but never sat among them. 
Soon after, in obedience to the king’s mandate, he caused 
such of liis majesty’s declarations to be printed at Cam- 
bridge as were formerly published at York, lor which, and* 
as Dr. Fuller says, a sermon preached then by him, he 
was forced to leave the university before the expiration of 
his office as vice-chancellor. After some concealment he 
was apprehended near London, and imprisoned, first in. 
Ely house, and then in the Tower. Such was the regard* 
however, in which be was held at Cambridge, that while 
under confinement he was elected Margaret professor of 
divinity, which he held until his death, although he could 
. neither attend the duties of it nor receive the profits ; but 
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his rectory of St. Peter the Poor,, and the mastership of 
Emanuel, were both taken from him. It seems uncertain 
when he was released. We find him attending the king at 
Hampton Court in 1647 ; and in January following, when 
the parliament voted that no more addresses should he 
made to the king, he preached a bold sermon against that 
resolution, for which he was again imprisoned, but being 
released, assisted, on the king’s part, at the treaty in the 
Isle of Wight. The catastrophe that soon after befell his 
royal master is thought to have shortened his life, which 
terminated Aug. 29, 1649. He lived unmarried, and left 
his property to charitable uses, except his books, part of 
which went to Emanuel college, and part to the public 
library at Cambridge. He was buried in the church of St. 
Peter the Poor, where is a monument to his memory. He 
was of a comely appearance and venerable aspect; warm 
in his temper, but soon pacified ; a great advocate for the 
king, and zealous in the cause of episcopacy. He was 
devout, charitable, and an excellent scholar. In his “ Prie- 
Jectiones” he shows not only an intimate acquaintance with 
the fathers and schoolmen, but likewise most of the emi- 
nent divines of later ages, popish as well as protestant, 
and his style is good. His works are, 1. “A Sermon 
preached in St. Mary’s, Cambridge, on his majesty’s in- 
auguration,” 1642, 4 to, the only tiling he ever published. 
2. u The Valley of Vision ; or a clear sight of sundry sa- 
cred truths; delivered in twenty-one sermons,” Lond. 
1651, 4to. These were taken in short hand, and Dr. 
Pearson says they are very defective. 3. “ Praclectiones 
theologies?,” Loud. 1661, fob published by his nephew, 
Dr. William Pearson, with a life of the author . 1 

HOLINSHED (Raphael), an English historian, and fa- 
mous for the Chronicles that go under his name, v\as 
descended from a family which lived at Bosely, in Cheshire: 
hut neither the place nor time of his birth, nor scarcely 
any other circumstances of his life, are known. Some say 
lie had an university education, and was a clergyman ; 
while others, denying this, affirm that lie was steward to 
Thomas Burdett, of Bromcote in the county of Warwick, 
esq. Be this as it will, he appears to have been a man of 
considerable learning, and to have had a particular turn for 

1 Life as above.— Ward’s Gresham Professors. — Ath. Ox. vol. L— Barwick’s 
Life.— Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy.— Lloyd’s Memoirs, fol.— Peck’s De- 
siderata, vol. II. 
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history. His “ Chronicles” were first published in 1577, 
in 2 vols. folio ; and then in 1587, in three, the two lirst 
of which are commonly bound together. In this second 
edition several sheets were castrated in the second and 
third volumes, because there were passages in them dis- 
agreeable to queen Elizabeth and her ministry : but ibe 
castrations were reprinted apart in 1723. Holinshed was 
not the sole author or compiler of this work, but was as- 
sisted in it by several other writers. The fir&t volume 
opens with “ An historical Description of the Island of 
Britaine, in three books,” by William Harrison ; and then, 
“ The Hisiorie of England, from the time that it was first 
inhabited, until the time that it was last conquered,” by 
It. Holinshed. The second volume contains, “ The de- 
scription, conquest, inhabitation, and troublesome estate 
of Ireland ; particularly the description of that kingdom 
by Richard Stani hurst. “The Conquest of Ireland, trans- 
lated from the Latin of Giralclus Cambrensis,” by John 
Hooker, alias Vowel), of Exeter, gent. “ The Chronicles 
of Ireland, beginning where Giraldus did end, continued 
untill the year 150U, from Philip Flatsburie, Henrie of 
Marleborow, Edmund Campian,” &c. by R. Holinshed ; 
and from thence to 1586, by R. Stanihurst and J. Hooker. 
“ The Description of Scotland, translated from the Latin 
of Hector Boethius,” by R. H. or W. H. u The Historic 
of Scotland, conteining the beginning, increase, proceed- 
ings, continuance, acts and government of the Scottish 
nation, from the original thereof unto the yeere 1571,” 
gathered by Raphael Holinshed, and continued from 1571 
to 1586, by Francis Boteville, alias Thin, and others. The 
third volume begins at “ Duke William the Norman, com- 
monly called the Conqueror ; and descends by degrees of 
yeercs to all the kings and queenes of England.” First 
compiled by R. Holinshed, and by him extended to 1577 ; 
augmented and continued to 1586, by John Stow, Fr. 
Thin, Abraham Fleming, and others. The time of this 
historian’s death is unknown ; but it appears from his will, 
which Ilearne prefixed to his edition of Camden’s u An- 
nals,” that it happened between 1578 and 1582. 

As for his coadjutors; Harrison, as we have already 
noticed in his article, was bred at Westminster school, sent 
from thence to Oxford, became chaplain to sir William 
Brooke, who preferred him, and died in 15113. Hooker, 
who was- uncle to the famous Richard Hooker, will be no- 
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ticed hereafter. We know nothing of Botevile ; only that 
li earn e styles him u a man of great learning and judgment, 
and a wonderful lover of antiquities.” In the , late reprint, 
of the series of English Chronicles by the booksellers of 
London, HolinsheJ very properly tOv)k the precedence* 
and was accurately edited in 6 vols. 4to. 1 

HOLLAND (Philemon), a noted translator, was de- 
scended from an ancient family of the Hollands of Lan- 
cashire, and was the son of John Holland, a pious divine, 
who, in queen Mary’s reign, was obliged to go abroad for 
the sake of religion ; but afterwards returned, and became 
pastor of Duntnow in Essex, where he died in 157 8. Phi- 
lemon was born at Chelmsford in Essex, about the latter 
end of the reign of Edward VI. and after being instructed 
at the grammar-school of that place, was sent to Trinity- 
college, Cambridge, where he was pupil to Dr. Hampton, 
and afterwards to Dr. Whitgift, He was admitted fellow-of 
his college, but left the university after having taken the 
degree of M. A. in which degree he was incorporated at 
Oxford in 1587. lie was appointed head master of the 
free-school of Coventry, and in this laborious station he not 
only attended assiduously to the duties of his office, but 
served the interests of learning, by undertaking those nu- 
merous translations, which gained him the title of “ Trans- 
lator general of the age.” He likewise studied medicine, 
ami practised with considerable reputation in his neigh- 
bourhood ; and at length, when at the age of forty, became 
a doctor of physio in the university of Cambridge. He 
was a peaceable, quiet, and good man in all the relations 
of private life, and by his habits of temperance and regu- 
larity attained his 85th year, not only with the full pos- 
session of his intellects, but his sight was sj good, that 
he never had occasion to wear spectacles. He continued 
to translate till his 80th year; and his translations, : hough 
devoid of elegance, are accounted faithful and accurate. 
Among these are, translations into English of “ Livy,” 
written, it is said, with one pen, which a lady of his ac- 
quaintance so highly prized that she had it embellished 
with silver, and kept as a great curiosity. u Pliny’s Na- 
tural History,” “ Plutarch’s Morals,” “ Suetonius,” “Am- 
mianus Marcellinus,” “ Xenophon’s Cyrop'aedia,” and 
“ Camden’s Britannia,” to the last of which he made seve- 


1 Biog. Brit.—’ Tanner's Bibliotheca 
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ral useful additions t and into Latin he translated the geo* 
graphical part of “ Speed’s Theatre of Great Britain/ 1 and 
a French “ Pharmacopoeia of Brice Bauderon.” A quib- 
bling epigram upon his translation of Suetonius has often 
been retailed in jest books : 

“ Philemon with translations does so fill us. 

He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus.” 

He died Feb. 9 , 1636, and was buried in the church of 
Coventry. He. married a Staffordshire lady, by whom he 
bad seven sons, and three daughters, all of whom he sur- 
vived except one son and his daughters One of his sons, 
Henry, appears to have been a bookseller in London, and 
was editor of the “Heroologia Anglicana,” a valuable col- 
lection of English portraits, with short lives, but the latter 
are not very correct, or satisfactory. These portraits were 
chiefly engraved by the family of Pass, and many of them 
are valued as originals, having never been engraved since 
but as copies from these. They are sixty-five in number. 
He also published “Monumenta Sepulchralia Ecclesiae S. 
Pauli, Lond.” 4to, and, “ A Book of Kings, being a true 
and lively effigies of all our English kings from the Con- 
quest/’ 1618. When he died is not mentioned. 1 

HOLLAR, or HOLLARD (Wentzel, or Wences- 
LAUS), a most admired engraver, was born at Prague in 
Bohemia, in 1607. He was at first instructed in school- 
learning, and afterwards put to the profession of the law ; 
but not relishing that pursuit, and his family being ruined 
when Prague was taken and plundered in 1619, so that 
they could not provide for him as had been proposed, he 
removed from thence in 1627. During his abode in seve- 
ral towns in Germany, he applied himself to drawing and 
designing, to copying the pictures of several great artists, 
taking geometrical and perspective views and draughts of 
cities, towns, and countries, by land and water ; in which 
at length he grew so excellent, especially for his land- 
scapes in miniature, as not to be outdone in beauty and 
delicacy by any artist of his time. He had some instruc- 
tions from Matthew Merian, an eminent engraver, and 
who is thought to have taught him that method of pre- 

S tring and working on his plates which he constantly used, 
e was but eighteen when the first specimens of his art 

* Ath f Or. vol. I.— Letters from the Bodleian, 3 vol*. 8vo, lS13.«Fuller’$ 
WortJuM,— Censura Literaria, vol. I. . .. 
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appeared ; and the connoisseurs in his works have ob- 
served, that he inscribed the earliest of them with only a 
cypher of four letters, which, as they explain it, was in- 
tended for the initials of, “ Wenceslaus Hollar Pragensis 
excudit.” He employed himself chiefly in copying heads 
and portraits, sometimes from Rembrandt, Henzclman, 
Faclix Biier, and other eminent artists ; but his little deli- 
cate views of Strasburgh, Cologne, Mentz, Bonn, Franc- 
fort, and other towns along the Rhine, Danube, Necker^ 
&c. got him his greatest reputation; and when Howard 
earl of Arundel, was sent ambassador to the emperor Eer- 
dinand II. in 1636, he was so highly pleased with bis per- 
formances, that he admitted him into his retinue. Hollar 
attended his lordship from Cologne to the emperor’s court, 
and in this progress made several draughts and prints of the 
places through which they travelled. He took that view of 
Wurtzburgh under which is written, u Hollar delineavit, 
in legatione Arundeliana ad Imperatorem.” He then made 
also a curious large drawing, with the pen and pencil, of 
the city of Prague, which gave great satisfaction to his pa- 
tron, then upon the spot. 

After lord Arupdel had finished his negotiations in Ger* 
many, he returned to England, and brought Hollar with 
him: where, however, he was not so entirely confined to 
his lordship's service, but that he had the liberty to accept 
of employment from others. Accordingly, we soon find 
him to have been engaged by the printsellers ; and Peter 
Stent, one of the most eminent among them, prevailed 
upon him to make an ample view or prospect of and from 
the town of Greenwich, which he finished iu two plates, 
1637 ; the earliest dates of his works in this. kingdom. Iu 

1638, appeared his elegant prospect about Richmond; at 
which time he finished also several curious plates from the 
fine paintings in the Arundejian. collection. In the midst 
of this employment, arrived Mary de M^dicis,. the queen- 
mother of France, to visit her daughter Henrietta Maria 
queen of England; and with her an histpr^i^ who recorded, 
the particulars of her journey and entry into this kingdom., 
His work, written in French, was printed at London in 

1639, and adorned with several portraits of the royal fa- 
mily, etched for the purpose by the hand of Hollar. The 
same year was published the portrait of his patron the earL 
of Arundel on horseback ; and afterwards he etched ano- 
ther of him in armour, and several views of his country- 
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seat at AUlbrough in Surrey. In 1640, he seems to hare 
been introduced into the service of the royal family, to 
give the prince of Wales some taste in the art of design- 
ing ; and it is intimated, that either before the eruption 
of the civil wars, or at least before lie was driven by them 
abroad, he was in the service of the duke of York. This 
year appeared his beautiful set of figures in twenty-eight 
plates, entitled, “ Ornatus Muliebris Angiicauus,” and 
containing the several habits of English women of all lanks 
or degrees: they are represented at full length, and have 
rendered him famous among the lovers of engraving. In 
1641, were published his prints of king Charles and his 
queen : but now the civil wars being broke out, and his pa- 
tron the earl of Arundel leaving the kingdom to attend 
upon the queen and the princess Mary, Hollar was left to 
support himself. He applied himself closely to his busi- 
ness, and published other parts of his works, after Hol- 
bein, Vandyck, &c. especially the portraits of several 
persons of quality of* both sexes, ministers oi state, com- 
manders of the army, learned and eminent authors ; and es- 
pecially another set or two of lemale habits in divers nations 
in Europe. Whether lie grew obnoxious as an adhe.'c nt 
to the earl of Arundel, or as a malignant for drawing so 
many portraits of the royal party, is not expressly said : 
but now it seems he was molested, and driven to take 
shelter under the protection of one or more of them, till 
they were defeated, and lie taken prisoner of war with 
them, upon the surrender of their garrison at Basing- house 
in Hampshire. This happened on Oct. 14, 1645; but 
Hollar, either making his escape, or otherwise obtaining 
his liberty, went over to the continent after the earl -of 
Arundel, who resided at Antwerp, with his family, and 
had transported thither his most valuable collection of 
pictures. 

He remained at Antwerp several years, copying from 
his patron’s collection, and working for printsellers, book- 
sellers, and publishers; hut seems to have cultivated no 
interest among men of fortune and curiosity in the art, to 
dispose of them by subscription, or otherwise most to his 
advantage. In 1647, and 1648, he etched eight or ten of 
the painters’ heads with his own, with various other curious 
pieces, as the picture of Charles I. soon after his. death, 
and of several of the royalists ; and in the three following 
years, many portraits and landscapes after Breughill, El- 
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sheimer, and Teniers, with the Triumphs of Death. He 
etched also Charles II. standing, with emblems; and also 
published a print of James duke of York, setat. 18, ann. 
1651, from a picture drawn of him when he was in Flan- 
ders, by Teniers, lie was more punctual in his dates than 
mO'it other engravers, which have afforded very agreeable 
lights and directions, both as to his own personal history 
and performances, and to those of many others. At last, 
either not meeting with encouragement enough to keep 
him longer abroad, or invited by several magndicent and 
costly works proposed or preparing in England, in which 
his ornamental hand might be employed more to his ad- 
vantage, he returned hither in 16.52. Here he aherwards 
executed some of the most considerable of bis publications: 
but though he was an artist superior to almost most others 
in genius as well as assiduity, yet lie had the peculiar fate 
to work here, as he had done abroad, still in a state of 
subordination, and mo r e to the profit of other people than 
himself. Notwithstanding his penurious pay, he is said to 
have contracted a voluntary affection to his extraordinary 
labour; so far, that he spent almost two-thirds of his time 
at it, and would not suffer himself to be drawn or disen- 
gaged from it, till his hour-glass had run to the last mo- 
ment proposed, d ims he went on in full business, till the 
restoration of Charles II. brought home many of his friends, 
and him into fresh views of employment. It was but two 
years after that memorable cpocha, that Evelyn published 
his “ Scuiptura, or the History and Art of Chalcography 
and engraving in copper:” in which he gave the following 
very honourable account of Hollar: u Winceslaus Hollar,” 
says lie, “ a gentleman of Bohemia, comes in the next 
place : not that he is not before most of the rest for his 
choice and great industry, for we rank them very promis- 
cuously both as to time and pre-eminence, but to bring up 
the rear of the Germans with a deserving person, whose 
indeiatigable works in aqua fortis do infinitely recommend 
themselves by the excellent choice which he hath made of 
the rare things furnished out of the Arundelian collection, 
and from most of the best hands and designs: for such 
were those of L. da Vinci, Fr. Parmensis, Titian, Julio 
Romano, A. Mantegna, Corregio, Perino del Vaga, Ra- 
phael Urbin, Seb. del Piombo, Palma, Albert Durer, 
Hans Holbein, Vaiidyck, Rubens, Breughel, Bassan, El- 
fcheimer, Brower, Artois, and divers other masters of prime 
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note, whose drawings and paintings he hath faithfully co- 
pied ; besides several books of landscapes, towns, solem- 
nities, histories, heads, beasts, fowls, insects, vessels, and 
other signal pieces, not omitting what he hath etched after 
De Cleyn, Mr. Streter, and Dankerty, for sir Robert Sta- 
pleton’s ‘Juvenal,’ Mr. Ross’s ‘ Silius Italicus,’ ‘ Poly- 
glotta Biblia,’ c The Monasticon,’ first and second part, 
Mr. Dugdale’s ‘ St. Paul’s,’ and ‘ Survey of Warwickshire,’ 
with other innumerable frontispieces, and things by him 
published, and done after the life; and to be on that ac- 
count more valued and esteemed, than where there has been 
more curiosity about chimeras, and things which are not in 
nature: so that of Mr. Hollar’s works we may justly pro- 
nounce, there is not a more useful and instructive collec- 
tion to be made.” 

Some of the first things Hollar performed after the Re- 
storation, were, u A Map of Jerusalem u The Jewish 
Sacrifice in Solomon’s Temple “ Maps of England, Mid- 
dlesex, &c” u View of St. George’s Hospital at Wind- 
sor “ The Gate of John of Jerusalem near London 
and many animals, fruits, flowers, and insects, alter Bar- 
low and others: many heads of nobles, bishops, judges, 
and great men ; several prospects about London, and Lon- 
don itself as well before the great fire, as after its ruin 
and rebuilding : though the calamities of the fire and plague 
in 1655 are thought to have reduced him to such difficul- 
ties, as he could never entirely vanquish. He was after- 
wards sent to Tangier in Africa, in quality of his majesty’s 
designer, to take the various prospects there of the garri- 
son, town, fortifications, and the circumjacent views of the 
country : and many of his drawings on the spot, dated 
1669, preserved in the library of the late sir Hans Sloane, 
were within three or four years after made public, upon 
some of which Hollar styles himself (< Stenographus Regis.” 
After his return to England, he was variously employed, 
in finishing his views of Tangier for publication, and taking 
several draughts at and about Windsor in 1671, with many 
representations in honour of the knights of the garter. 
About 1672, he travelled northward, and drew views of 
Lincoln, Southwell, Newark, and York Minster ; and after- 
wards was engaged in etching of towns, castles, churches, 
and their fenestral figures, arms, &c. besides tombs, monu- 
mental effigies with their inscriptions, &c. in such num- 
bers as it would almost be endless to enumerate* Few 
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artists have been able to imitate his works ; for which rea- 
son many love rs of the art, and all the curious both at 
home and abroad, have, from his time to ours, been 
zealous to collect them. But how liberal soever they might 
be in the purchase of his performances, the performer 
himself, it seems, was so incompetently rewarded for them, 
that he could not, in his old age, keep himself free from 
the incumbrances of debt ; though he was variously and 
closely employed to a short time before his death. But as 
many of his plates are dated that year, in the very begin- 
ning of which he died, it is probable they were somewhat 
antedated by hint, that the sculptures might appear of 
the same date with the book in which they were printed : 
thus, in “ Thovoton’s Antiquities of Nottinghamshire,” 
some of them appear unfinished ; and the 501st page, 
which is entirely blank, was probably left so for a plate 
to be supplied. When he was upon the verge of his 
seventieth year, he had the misfortune to have an execu- 
tion at his house in Gardiner’s-lane, Westminster; he 
desired only the liberty of dying in his bed, and that he 
might not be removed to any other prison but his grave. 
Whether this was granted him or not, is uncertain, but he 
died March 28, 1677, and, as appears from the parish- 
register of St. Margaret’s, was buried in the New Chapel 
Yard, near the place of his death. Noble and valuable 
as the monuments were which Hollar had raised for 
others, none was erected for him : nor has any person 
proposed an epitaph worthy of the fame and merits of the 
artist. 

Mr. Grose, from the information of Oldys, has favoured 
the public with some anecdotes of the conscientiousness of 
this eminent artist which are not noticed by Vcrtue. He 
used to work for the booksellers at the rate of four-pence 
an hour; and always had an hour-glass before him. He 
was so very scrupulously exact, that, when obliged to at- 
tend the calls of nature, or whilst talking, though with 
persons for whom he was working, and about their own 
business, he constantly laid down the glass, to prevent the 
sand from running. It is to be lamented that such a man 
should have known distress. Ilis works amount, according 
to Vertne's catalogue, to nearly 24*00 prints. They are 
generally etchings performed almost entirely with the 
point, yet possess great Spirit, with astonishing freedom 
and lightness, especially when we consider how highly he 
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has finished some of them. In drawing the human figure 
he was most defective ; his outlines are still' and incorrect, 
and the extremities marked without the least degree of 
knowledge. In some few instances, he had attempted to 
execute his plates with the graver only : but in that has 
failed very much. 1 

HOLLIS (Thomas), esq. of Corscombe in Dorsetshire; 
a gentleman whoso iC Memoirs” have been printed in two 
splendid volumes, 4to, 1780, with a considerable number 
of plates by Bartolozzi, Basire, and other engravers of 
eminence, and an admirable profile of himself in the fron- 
tispiece, was born in London, April 14, 1720; and sent 
to school, first at Newport in Shropshire, and afterwards 
at Sr. Alban’s. At 14, he was sent to Amsterdam, to 
learn the Dutch and French languages, writing, and ac- 
compts ; stayed there about fifteen months, and then re- 
turned to his father, with whom he continued till his death 
in 1735. To give him a liberal education, suitable to the 
ample fortune he was to inherit, his guardian put him 
under the tuition of professor Ward, whose picture Mr. 
Hollis presented to the British Museum; and, in honour 
of his father and guardian, he caused to be inscribed 
round a valuable diamond ring, Mnemosijnon pair tutovis - 
(jue. He professed himself a dissenter; and troin Dr. Fos- 
ter and others of that persuasion, imbibed that ardent love 
of liberty, and freedom of sentiment, which strongly 
marked his character. In Feb. 173y-40, he took cham- 
bers in Liiicoln’s-Itin, and was admitted a law-student; 
but does not appear ever to have applied to the law, as a 
profession. He resided there till July 1748, when he set 
out on his travels for the first time; and passed through 
Holland, Austrian and French Flanders, part of France, 
Switzerland, Savoy, and part of Italy, returning through 
Provence, Britanny, &c. to Paris. His fellow traveller 
was Thomas Brand, esq. of the Hyde in Essex, who was 
his particular friend, and afterwards his heir. His se- 
cond tour commenced in July 16, 1750.; and extended 
through Holland to Embden, Bremen, Hamburg, the prin- 
cipal cities on the north and east side of Germany, the rest 
of Italy, Sicily, arid Malta, Lorrain, &c. The journals of 
both his tours are said to be preserved in manuscript. 

On his return home, he attempted to get into parlia- 

1 Life by Vcrlue, 1745, 4to.— Biog. Brit.— Strutt’s Dictionary. 
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menf; but, not being* able to effect this without some 
small appearance of bribery, he turned his thoughts en- 
tirely to other objects. He began a collection of books 
and medals; “ for the purpose,” it is said, “ of illustra- 
ting and upholding liberty, preserving the memory of its 
champions, rendering tyranny and its abettors odious, ex- 
tending art and science, ami keeping alive the honour due 
to their patrons and protectors.” Among his benefactions 
to foreign libraries, none is more remarkable than that of 
two large collections of valuable books to the public library 
of Berne; which were presented anonymously as by “ an 
KngiLshman, a lover of liberty, his country, and its excel- 
lent constitution, as restored at the happy Revolution.” 
Switzerland, Geneva, Venice, Leyden, Sweden, Russia, &c. 
shared his favours. His benefactions to Harvard-college 
commenced in 1758, and were continued to the amount of 
! 100/. His liberality to individuals, as well as to public 
societies, are amply detailed in the u Memoirs” above- 
mentioned. In Aug. 1770, he carried into execution a 
plan, which he had formed live years before, of retiring 
into Dorsetshire; and there, in a field near his residence 
at Cotacombe, dropped down and died of an apoplexy, on 
New-year’s-day, 1774. Tno character of this singular 
person was given, some time before, in one of the public 
prints, in the following, somewhat extravagant terms. 

Thomas Hollis is a man possessed of a large fortune : 
above half of which he devotes to charities, to the encou- 
ragement of genius, and to the support and defence of 
liberty. His studious hours are* devoted to the search of 
noble authors, hidden by the rust of time ; and to do their 
virtues justice, by brightening their actions for the review 
of the public. Wherever he meets the man of letters, lie 
is sure to assist him : and, were I to describe if) paint this 
illustrious citizen of the world, 1 would depict him leading 
•by the hands Genius and distressed Virtue to the temple of 
Reward.” 

If Mr-. Hollis had 'any relations, his private affections 
wero not*as eminent as his public spirit, for he left the 
\vhole Of hfe fortune to his friend T. Brand, esq. who, on 
that Account, took the name of Hollis, and was as violent a 
zealot for liberty as his patron, although less pure in his 
practice.- . In 17t>4, Mr. Hollis sent to Sidney-college, 
Cambridge, where Cromwell was educated, an original 
portrait of him by Cooper ; and, a fire happening at his 
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lodgings in BedfdrcTstreet;\ifr 1*76 1, he -calmly walked ouf f 
taking an original picture ;<ff3Milton only in his hand. A 
new edition dt “TWamf’tf tiiffe of Milton” was published 
under, his direction; m 1761 f “and, in 1763, he gave an 
accurate edition of <4 Algernon Sydney’s Discourses on 
Government,” on which the pains and expence he be- 
stowed are almost incredible. He meditated also an edi- 
tion of Andrew Marvell ; but did not complete it. In 
order to preserve the memory of those patriotic heroes 
whom he most admired, he called many of the farms and 
fields in his estate at Corscombe by their names ; and, in 
the middle of one of these fields, not far from his house, 
he ordered his corpse to be deposited in a gravfe tfen feet, 
deep, and the field to be immediately ploughed ^bv’er, that 
no trace of his burial place might remain. His religious 
principles have been suspected, as he joined no denomina*- 
tion of Christians. Another of Ids singularities was> to 
observe his nominal birth day always, without* any' regard 
to the change of style. He never took it amiss that he was 
charged with singularities ; he owned that he affected 
them : “ the idea of singularity,” says he, “ by way of 
shield, I try by all means to hold out,” and in this way 
got rid of those who would otherwise break in upon hi* 
trme, customs, and way of living. Mr. Brand Hollis,- his 
heir, died in Sept. 1804, and bequeathed his estates m 
Dorsetshire and Essex to his friend Dr. Disney: This 
Brand Hollis did not exactly inherit the independent prin- 
ciples of his benefactor ; for whereas Mr. Holds! wtfultf not 
accept of a seat in parliament, for fear of being led into 
corrupt practices, Mr. Brand had rio scruple t6 btpphjr 
fortune to acquire a seat for Hindon, and was cOhvicted' of 
the most scandalous bribery, and imprisoned in*thelCifigj , &f 
Bench. It is not unusefqf to know’of what stuff dkmdroufi» 
patriots are made. 1 * ; ' s “ ,; * ,:n ° ** 

HOLMES (George), an English arttiquary,t)brn 
at Skiptbn, in graven, Yorkshire, becaine ab6bV l<?^5 clbfk 
to^Wirtiam Petyt^esq keeper of the records at^tlie Tobrer; 
and’ continued near sixty y ; eaTSjdd(^u4^ fo k Mr?Petyt, Mr; 
Topharpr, knd Mr. Polhill. ‘ Ort the* dejfth <bf'*Mr. Pet/t; 
which 'happened; 33ct. * 9 f :i j J07, r M^liOTihes/wasJ ■ 'tin ‘ ac^ 
count hk sirtgirltfr tftrfti ties afidTfncfustry,' appointed by 

* liXlV.-~Dr. tyWtfha* 

but not published, a M flnwFof m fft&t Hollis. - 
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lord Halifax (then president of a committee of the House 
of lords) to methodize and digest the records deposited in 
the Tower, at a yearly salary of 200/. which was continued 
to his death, Feb* 16, 1743-9, in the 37th year of his age* 
He was also barrack-master of the Tower. He married a 
daughter of Mr- Marshall, an eminent swdrd-cutler in 
Fleet-street, by whom he had an only son George, who 
was bred at Eton, and was clerk under his father, but died, 
aged 25, many years before him. Holmes re-published 
the first 17 volumes * of Rymer’s 61 Fcedera,” in 1727. 
His curious collections of books, prints, and coins, &c. 
were sold by auction in 1749. His portrait was engraved 
by the society of antiquaries, with this inscription : u Vera 
effigies Georgii Holmes generosi, r. s. s. & tabularii pub- 
lic! in Turre Londinensi Vicecustodis; quo munere annos 
circiter LX summa fide & diligentia perfunctus, xiv kalend. 
Mart. A. D. mdccxlviji, aetatis suae lxxxvii, fato demum 
concessit. In fratris sui erga se meritorum testimonium 
banc tabulam Societas Antiquariorum Londini, cujus 
comuioda semper promovit, siunptu suo aeri incidendum 
curavit, mdccxlix. It. Van Bleek, p. 1743. G. Vertue 
del. & sculp.” — In Strype’s London, 1754, vol. I. p. 746, 
is a fac-simile of an antique inscription over the little door 
next to the cloister in the Temple church. It was in old 
Saxon capital letters, engraved within an half-circle; de- 
noting the year when the church was dedicated, and by 
whom, namely, Heraclius the patriarch of the church of 
the Holy Resurrection in Jerusalem ; and to whom, namely, 
the Blessed Virgin ; and the indulgence of forty days par- 
don to fcuch who, according to the penance enjoined them, 
resorted thither yearly. This inscription, which was scarcely 
legible, and in 1695 was entirely broken by the workmen, 
having been exactly transcribed by Mr. Holmes, was by 
bun communicated to Strype. Mrs. Holmes out-lived her 
husband, and received of government 200/. for bis MSS. 
about tbe records, which were deposited and remain in hi^ 
office to this day. Few men, in a similar office, were ever 
more able or willing to assist the researches of those who 
applied to him, than Mr. Holmes ; and he received many 
handsome acknowledgements of his politeness and abilities, 
in that respect, from Browpe Willis, Dr. Tovey, principal 

* Befoic this second edition, a sft.of the seventeen rshwnes was §*\4 for 100 
guineas. Seethe preface to the “^aa Begra,” 1796, tv*. 
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of New-Inn-hall, Oxford, Dr. Richardson, editor of “ God- 
win de Presulibus,” and others. 1 

HOLMES (Robert), D. D. a learned English divine, 
rector of Stanton in Oxfordshire, canon of. Salisbury and 
Christ church, and dean of Winchester, was born in 1749, 
and educated at Winchester school. He was afterwards 
chosen to New-college, Oxford, where he took his degrees 
of M. A. 1774, of B. D. in 17S7, and of D. D. in 1789. 
In 1790, on the death of Mr. Warton, he was appointed 
professor of poetry. His last ecclesiastical promotion was 
to the deanery of Winchester in 1304 , which he did not 
long enjoy, dying at his bouse in St. Giles’s, Oxford, 
Nov. 12, 1805. 

His first publication was a sermon preached before the 
university of Oxford, entitled “ The Resurrection of the 
body deduced from the Resurrection of Christ,” 1777, 
4to, a very ingenious discourse, in which the subject is il- 
lustrated in a manner somewhat new. In the same year he 
published “ Alfred, an Ode, with six Sonnets,” 4to, in 
which Gray’s style is attempted with considerable success. 
In 1782 he was chosen the third Bampton lecturer, and in 
1783 published his eight lectures “ on the prophecies and 
testimony of John the Baptist, and the parallel prophecies 
of Jesus Christ,” in which he displayed great abilities and 
judgment. These were followed, in 1788, by a very able 
defence of some of the essential doctrines of the church, 
respecting the nature and person, death and sufferings of 
Christ, in “ Four Tracts; on the principle of religion, as 
a test of divine authority ; on the principle of redemption; 
on the angelical message to the Virgin Mary, and on the 
resurrection of the body; with a discourse on humility,” 
8vo, the whole illustrated by notes and authorities. He 
published also one or two other single sermons, and an ode 
for the encoenia at the installation of the duke of Portland 
in 1793 ; but what confers the highest honour on his abili- 
ties, critical talents, and industry, was his collation of the 
MSS. of the Septuagint version, which he appears to have 
begun about 1786. Induced to think that the means of 
determining the genuine tenor of the Scriptural text would 
be much enlarged if the MSS. of the Septuagint version 
were carefully collated, as those of the Hebrew had been, 
and die collations published in one view, ho laid down his 


1 Nichols’; iluflrycr. 
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plan, the essential parts of which were: that all MS& 
known or discoverable at home or abroad, if prior to the 
invention of printing, should be carefully collated with 
one printed text; and all particularities in which they dif- 
fered from it distinctly noted ; that printed editions and ver- 
sions made from all or parts of that by the seventy, and 
citations from it by ecclesiastical writers (with a distinction 
of those who wrote before the time of Aquila or after it),' 
should also be collated with the same printed text, and all 
their variations from it respectively ascertained ; and that 
these materials, when collected, should all be reduced to 
one plain view, and printed under the text with which the 
several collations have been made, as by Dr. Kennicott — 
or without the text, as by De Rossi. Upon these general 
principles, Dr. Holmes embarked on his enterprize, hav- 
ing in the first instance been patronized by the delegates 
of the Clarendon press, and by liberal subscriptions from 
other universities, and the public at large. The delegates 
t>f the press agreed to allow him 40/. a year for three years, 
“ on his exhibiting to them his collations annually, to be 
deposited in the Bodleian library, and when the whole was 
finished, to be printed at the university press, at his ex- 
pence, and for his benefit, or of his assigns, if he should 
live to complete his collations ; or if they were left imper- 
fect, they were to be at the discretion of the delegates, they 
undertaking to promote the finishing of them to the best 
of their power, and to publish them when finished, allow- 
ing to his assigns a just proportion of the profits.” 

With these encouragements, Dr. Holmes exhibited in 
1789 his first annual account, by which it appeared that 
eleven folio volumes of collations were deposited, at the 
end of that year, in the Bodleian library; subsequent an- 
nual accounts followed, and at the end of 1795, the total 
number of MS volumes deposited in that library was seven- 
ty-three, and the sum received by subscriptions 4445/. 
which, liberal as it may seem, fell very far short of the ex- 
pences incurred by the editor. Notwithstanding this he 
proceeded in the last-mentioned year to submit two folio 
specimens to the opinion of scholars and critics, the first 
containing chapters I. and Jl. of Genesis, and the second, 
chapter 1. according to the Vatican text, the divisions of 
chapters and verses in which somewhat differs from the 
Vulgate. He was aware, however, that his original plan 
was so extensively laborious, that no pe rseverance or life 
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would have been equal to its ^execution. He determined, 
therefore, to contract it, and ih this form published in 1 79$ 
part of his first volume* containing the book jof Genesis, 
which exhibits a very extraordinary* monument of diligence. 
This was followed in 1S&1, By another portion of the same 
volume, containing Exodus and dLeviticns ; and in 1804 
the volume was completed by the addition of Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, with a valuable preface, giving a history of 
the Septuagint and its various editions^ Dr. Holmes, then 
published the prophecy of Daniel, according to Theodo- 
tion and the Septuagint, departing front his proposed 
order, as if by a presentiment of hrs end* The loss of such 
a man at this critical time was unquestionably great, and 
was duly appreciated by every scholar who was a judge of 
his labours. They felt therefore a proportional gratifica- 
tion, in seeing the work resumed, in an uniform manner, 
after an interruption of only four years, by the rev. James 
Parsons, M. A. of Watlham college, who in 1810 published, 
the first part of vol. II. containing the book of Joshua, and 
who appears in every respect qualified to carry on the la- 
borious design with honour to himself and to the univer- 
sity. 1 

HOLSTENIUS, or HOLSTEIN (Lucas), an ingenious 
and learned German, was born at Hamburg in 1596; and after 
a liberal education in his own country, went to France, and 
at Paris distinguished himself by uncommon partsand learn- 
ing. He was educated a protestant, but afterwards by the 
persuasions of Sirmorul the Jesuit, embraced the Roman 
catholic religion, and going from France to Rome, attached 
himself to cardinal Francis Barberini ; who took him under 
his protection, and recommended him to favour. He was 
honoured by three popes, Urban VIII. Innocent X. and 
Alexander VI L The first: gave him. a canonry of St. 
Peter’s ; the second made him- librarian of the Vatican ; 
and the third sent him, in 1665, to Christina of Sweden, 
whose formal profession of the Catholic faith he received at 
luspruck. He spent his life in study, .and died at Rome 
in 'i 661 * Cardinal Barberini, whom he. made his heir, 
caused. a marble monument to be erected over his grave, 
with a Latin inscription much to his honour. He was .very 
learned both in sacred and profane antiquity, was ea^cute 
crivicy. and, wrote with, the utmost purity and elegft^jce. 


1 UXXV. — Mouth; Critical, and Critic. 
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Hi* works consisted chiefly of notes and dissertations, which 
babe beerr* highly" esteemed for judgment and precision. 
iSonre of these were published by hifnself j. but the greater 

E art were bommuuicated after his death, and inserted by 
is friends in their editions of authors, or other works that 
uftftild adiuit them/ His notes and emendationsmpon Eu- 
fcebius’s bodft against Hierocles; upon Porphyry^ “ Life of 
Pythagoras,” upon ApbUonius’s “ Argonautics,” upon the 
fragments of Demophilus; Democrates, Secundus, and Sal- 
lustiusthe philosopher, upon Stephanos Byzantinus de 
Urbibus, &c. are to be found in the best editions of those 
authors. He wrote a “ Dissertation upon the Life and 
Writings of (Porphyry,” which is printed with his notes on 
Porphyry’s u Life of Pythagpras and other dissertations 
of his' are inserted in Grsevius’s “Collection of Roman An- 
tiquities, ” and elsewhere. 1 

. HOLT*(Sir John), knight, lord chief justice of the courtr 
of King ? s-bench in the reign of king William, was son of 
sir Thomas Holt, knight, serjeant at law; and born sit 
Thame in Oxfordshire, 1642 . He was educated at Abing- 
don-school, while his father was recorder of that town j 
and afterwards became a gentleman-commoner of Oriel- 
college, Oxford. In 1658 he entered himself of Gray’s- 
inn, before he took a degree; some time after which he 
wag called to the bar, where he attended constantly, and 
soon became a very eminent barrister. In the reign of 
James II. he was made recorder of London, which office 
be discharged with much applause for about a year and a 
half; but refusing to give hi9 hand towards abolishing the 
test, and to expound the law according to the king’s design, 
he was removed from his place. In 1686 he was called to 
the degree of a serjeant at lawj with many others. On the 
arrival of the prince of Orange, he was chosen a member 
of the convention parliament ; and appointed one of the 
managers for the commons at the conferences held with the 
lords, about the abdication and the vacancy of the throne. 
He had here an opportunity of displaying his abilities ; and 
as soon as the government was settled, he was made lord 
chief justice of the court of KingVbench, and admitted 
into the king’s privy- council. 

In 174)0, when lord Somers parted with the great seal, 
king William pressed chief justice Holt to accept of it: 


1 Niceroo, vtl. XXXI.— Ctaaufepit. — Mortii — Sami Onoaait. 
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but be replied, that he pever had but one chancery cause 
in his life, which he lost ; -and consequently could not think 
himself fitly qualified for so great a trust. He continued in 
his post twenty-two years, and maintained it with great 
reputation for steadiness, integrity, and complete know- 
ledge in his profession. He applied himself with great as- 
siduity to the functions of his important office. He was 
perfect master of the common law; and, as his judgment 
was most solid, his capacity vast, and understanding most 
clear, so he had a firmness of mind, and such a degree of 
resolution, as never could be brought to swerve in the least, 
from what he thought to be law and justice. Upon great 
occasions he shewed an intrepid zeal in asserting the au- 
thority of the law; for he ventured to incur the indigna- 
tion of both houses of parliament, by turns, when he 
thought the law was with him. Several cases of the utmost 
importance, and highly affecting the lives, rights, liberties, 
and property of the people, came in judgment before him. 
There was a remarkable clearness and perspicuity ofi%ideas 
in his definitions ; a distinct arrangement of them in the 
analysis of his arguments ; and the real and natural differ- 
ence of things was made most perceptible and obvious, 
when he distinguished between matters which bore a false 
resemblance to each other. Having thus rightly formed 
his premises, he scarcely ever erred in his conclusions ; his 
arguments were instructive and convincing, and his in- 
tegrity would not suffer him to deviate from judgment and 
truth, in compliance to his prince, or, as observed before, 
to either house of parliament. They are most of them 
faithfully and judiciously reported by that eminent lawyer, 
chief justice Raymond. His integrity and uprightness as 
a judge are celebrated by the author of the “ Taller,” 
No. 14, under the noble character of Verus the magistrate. 

There happened in the time of this chief justice a riot 
in Holhoru, occasioned by an abominable practice then 
prevailing, of deepying young persons of both se^es to the 
Plantations. The persons so decoyed they kept prisoners 
in a house in Ilolborn, till they could find an opportunity 
of shipping them off; which being discovered, the enraged 
populace were going to pull down the house. Notice of 
this being sent to Whitehall, a party of the guards were 
commanded to march to the place ; but they first sent an 
officer to the*cbief. justice to acquaint him with the design, 
and to desire him to send some of his people to attend the 



soldiers, in order to give it the better countenance. The 
officer having delivered his message, Holt said to him, 
“ Suppose the populace should not disperse at your ap- 
pearance, what are you to do then ?” “ Sir,” answered 

the officer, “ we have orders to fire upon them.” “ Have 
you, Sir i (replied Holt) then take notice of what I say ; 
if there be one man killed, and you are tried before me, I 
will take care that you, and every soldier of your party, 
shall be hanged. Sir, (added he) go back to those who 
sent you, and acquaint them, that no officer of mine shall 
attend soldiers; and let them know at the same time, that 
the laws of this kingdom are not to be executed by the 
sword : these matters belong to the civil power, and you 
have nothing to do with them.” Upon this, the chief jus- 
tice, ordering his tipstaves with a few constables to attend 
him, went himself in person to the place where the tumult 
was; expostulated with the mob ; assured them that justice 
should be done upon the persons who were the objects of 
their indignation : and thus they all dispersed quietly. 

He married Anne 1 *, daughter of sir John Croploy, hart, 
whom he left without issue; and died in March' 1709, 
after a lingering illness, in his 68th year. The following 
reports were published by himself, in 1708, fol. with some 
notes of his own upon them : “ A Report of divers Cases in 
Pleas of the Crown, adjudged and determined, in the reign 
of the late King Charles the Second, with directions tor 
justices of the peace, and others, collected by sir John 
Keyling, knight, late lord chief justice of his Majesty’s 
court of KingVbench, from the original manuscript under 
his own hand. To which is added, The Report of three 
modern Cases, viz. Armstrong and Lisle; the King and 
Plumer; the Queen and Mawgridge.” A second edition 
was pretendedly published in 1739, but the title only was 
new. 1 

HOLT (John), a miscellaneous writer of considerable 
merit, was born at Mottram in Cheshire in 1742,. and 
educated with a view to the ministry among the dissenters; 
but this pursuit he very early relinquished, in consequence 

* Dr. Arbuthnot in a Letter to Swift justice Holt’s wife, whom he attended 
says, “ I took the same pleasure in out of spite to the husband, who wished 
saving him (Gay, the poet), as Rad- her dead, 
cliffe did in preserving my lord, chief 

1 Life, 1764, 8vo. — Biog. Brit, vol. VII. Supplement, — Burnet'* Own Tim*r 
— Ath. Ox. Yoi. II. — Nichols’s Atterbury. # 
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becoming : a member of the clmrckb of; England . He 
continued,^ however, to cultivate bis miwiby every oppor- 
ttmity wi^jfp [his power, although bis cinetfm&taaces in early 
Bfe w^re , unfavourable to. a liberal education. -About the 
*ff§i 4761 he removed to ^Waltpn in Lancashire,, three miles 
from Liverpool* whene Be icotpmenced schoolmaster and 
parish-clerk; the latter he resigned. some years before his 
.dea^h^ Baying married a very sensible and worthy woman! 
be opened a boarding-school for young ladies, with the 
assistance of his wife, and carried it on with great reputa- 
tion. ,, His time was for many .years divided between the 
pares of the school and the study of agriculture, which 
Bad always in some measure pngaged his mind. For his 
scholars he compiled several useful mauuals, particularly 
the a Characters of, the Kipgs apd Queens of England,’* 
1786 — 1788, 3 vols# so judiciously laid down, and 

illustrated by so many senjibje apd original remarks, that 
had Mr. Holt applied himself to history only, it is not 
improbable be might have produced a work pf higher im- 
portance in that science. In the pourse of his agricultural 
pursuits, be wjpte “ An Essay pn the Curie in Potatoes,” 
for which he received the medal frorq the society of arts, 
manufactures*, and commerce. The many essays and me- 
moirs which he^ drew up on such subjects having .acquired 
him the character of a minute, and , skilful observer, the 
Board of agriculture appointed; him surveyor of. the equity 
of Lancaster, and tBe “ Report” which he returned* rich 
in valuable matter, judiciously arranged, was the 
was republished by the Board ; and he had various 
miurns and other testimonies of approbation adjudged 
him. It appears to have been his utmost ambjtion to er%*. 
ploy his time in what was useful, and no part of that t\me 
was allowed to pass without adding something to his stock." 
of knowledge. He was at last employed in collecting 
materials fora History of Liverpool, when a bilious disorder, 
carried him off, March 21, 1801, to the very great regrjet 
of all who ktiew his amiable character. A portrait, and 
some other particulars of his life, may be seen in our< 
authority. 1 

HOLTE (John), author of the first Latin grammar of 
any lipte in England, was a. native of the county of Sussex, 
£nd flourished about the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 

* Gent, Mag. vol. i,XXf. 
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tury. After hating bean for sortie time usher of the school 
next to Magdalen college gate in Oxford," he tobk his 
degree of B* A. and in 1491 was admitted fellow of that 
college. He afterwards completed his degrees in arts, and 
commenced schoolmaster, in which capacity he acquired 
great reputation, and prepared for college many students, 
who were afterwards mfen of eminence. When he died is 
unknown* 1 but he was alive in 1511. The grammar he 
published was entitled “ Lac Puerorum. M. Holti. Mylke 
for chyldreri,” 4jo, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1497. 
It is dedicated to Morton archbishop of Canterbury, and 
has some very elegant Latin verses by sir Thomas More, 
when he was a young mail. The only copy known is in 
Mr. Heber’s fine collection. This grammar, the first me* 
tbodical piece of the kind for the use of schools, was long 
followed by John Sfcanbridge, Robert Whittington, William 
Lily, Leonard Cox, Henry Prime, and other school- 
masters. 1 ■ ■ - 

HOLWELL (John Zephaniah), a learned English 
gentleman, well known in the history of British India, 
was the son of Zephaniah Holwell, timber-merchant and 
citizen of Loridon, and grandson of John Holwell, a mathe- 
matical writer bf much fame in the seventeenth century. 
The father and grandfather of this John Holwell both fell 
in Support of the royal cause during the usurpation, and 
the fatuity estate of Holwell* hall, in Devonshire, was lost 
to their descendants for ever ; for although Mr. Holwell 
applied to king Charles at the restoration, the only re- 
compense he obtained was to be appointed royal astrono- 
mer and surveyor of the crown lands, and the advancement 
of his wife to a place of some honour, but of little emolu- 
ment, about the person of the queen. Some years after 
he was appointed mathematical preceptor to the duke of 
Monmouth, for whom he conceived a warm attachment, 
and, believing him to be the legitimate son of the king, 
was induced to take a very active and imprudent part 
against the succession of the duke of York, which in the 
end proved his ruin. Having published in '1683 a small 
Latin tract called “ Catastrophe Mundi, 1 ’ which was soon 
after translated, and is a severe attack on the popish party, 
he was marked for destruction as soon as the duke of Ybrlt 

1 Tanner. — Bale, — Pits. — Ath. Ox. toj. J, ^Dibdin’s Typographical Anti- 
quities, vol. II. 
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came to the throne. Accordingly, in 1685, it was con- 
* trived that,* in quality of surveyor to the crown, he should 
be sent to America, to survey and lay down a chart of the 
town of. New York ; and at the same time secret orders 
were sent to the government agents there, to take some 
effectual means to prevent his return. In consequence of 
this, it is said, that he had no sooner executed his commis- 
sion, than he died suddenly, and his death was attributed, 
at the time and on the spot, to the application of poison 
administered to him in a dish of coffee. His son was father 
to the subject of the present article. 

John Zephaniah Holwell was bom at Dublin, Sept. 17, 
1711, and at the age of eight was brought over to England, 
and placed at Mr. McKenzie’s grammar-school at Richmond 
in Surrey, where he distinguished himself in classical 
learning. After this, his father having determined to breed 
him up to mercantile life in Holland, sent him to an aca- 
demy at Iselmond on the Meuse, where he learned the 
French and Dutch languages, and was instructed in book- 
keeping. He was then placed in the counting-house of 
Lantwoord, a banker and ship’s-husband at Rotterdam, 
with a stipulation that he was to be admitted as a partner at 
the expiration of five years. The unceasing toil, however; 
of his new situation soon affected his health to a very 
alarming degree; and although he recovered by consulting 
the celebrated Boerhaave at Leyden, his inclination for 
trade was gone, and on his return to England, his father, 
finding him inflexible on this point, bound hiiq, appren- 
tice to Mr. Forbes, a surgeon in the Park, Southwark, and 
upon the death of that gentleman he was placed under the 
care of Mr. Andrew Cooper, senior surgeon of Guy’s 
hospital. 

Being now duly qualified, and having lost his father in 
172^, who left a very slender provision for his widow and 
son, he quitted the hospital, and engaged himself as sur- 
geon’s mate on board the Duke of Cumberland Indiaman, 
which sailed from Gravesend Feb. 2, 1732, and proceeded 
to Bengal, where he was appointed surgeon of a frigate 
belonging to the company, hound for the gulph of Persia. 
In the course of this voyage he acquired some knowledge 
of the Arabic tongue, and on his return to Calcutta em- 
ployed his leisure hours in studying the Moorish and com- 
mon Hinduee languages, and the Lingua Franca of the 
Portuguese. In January 1734 he ma*de another voyage, as 
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Mirgeon of the ship Prince of Wales, to Surat, &c. and 
soon after his return to Bengal, he was appointed surgeon- 
major to the Patna party, usually consisting of about 400 
European infantry, which annually left the presidency in 
the latter end of September, with the company’s trade lor 
their factory at Patna. His next voyage was in the ship 
Prince of Orange, to Mocha and Judda in the Arabian 
gulph. During his stay there he added to his knowledge 
of the Arabic tongue, and on his return to Calcutta was 
able to speak it with tolerable fluency. After another 
visit, however, to Patna, as surgeon -major, he was anxious 
to quit this rambling life, and by the interest of his friends 
was appointed surgeon to the company’s factory at Decca; 
and here, besides farther improving himself in the Moorish 
and Hinduee tongues, he commenced his researches into 
the Hindu theology. 

At the close of the year 1736 lie returned to Calcutta, 
and was elected an alderman in the mayor’s court; and in 
1740 was appointed assistant surgeon to the hospital, which 
first gave hnn a solid establishment in the company’s ser- 
vice. In 1746 he succeeded to the place of principal 
physician and surgeon to the presidency ; and in the years 
1747 and 1748 was successively elected mayor of the cor- 
poration. In Sept. 1749 his bad state of health rendered 
it necessary for him to return to England, where he arrived 
in the March following. During this voyage he had leisure 
to arrange his materials on the theology and doctrines of 
the ancient and modern Brahmans, and to digest a plan 
which he had formed for correcting abuses in the Zemin- 
dar’s court at Calcutta. This scheme of reform he sub- 
mitted to the court of directors, who, in consequence of 
the advantages it promised to produce, appointed him per- 
petual Zemindar, and twelfth, or youngest, in the council 
at the board of Calcutta; but with an exception to any 
further advancement in it. On his arrival in Calcutta, in 
August 1751, he immediately began his system of reform, 
which gave so much satisfaction to the directors, that the 
exception against his rising in the council was removed, 
and 400Q rupees added to his salary. The nature an:i 
object of this reform is fully delineated in his “ India Tracts,' 1 
a 4to volume, which he published at London in 1764. 

In 1756 he rose to be seventh in council, anil in the 
month of June in that year, Surajah Uowlah, nabob of 
Bengal, attacked Calcutta. The governor and seniors iii , 
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councilbaving debited the place, the remaining memberl 
of th* board, with the inhabitants and troops, elected 
Mr. governor and commander in chief of the fort 

a$d pi^Ileliby ; who, supported by a few gallant friends, 
and the remains of a feeble garrison, bravely held out the 
fort to the last Extremity ; but a noble defence could not 
preseirve an tHitenable* place, or affect an ungenerous 
enemy* The opposition he bad met with so incensed the 
nabob, that although on the Surrender he had given Mr. 
Holwelt his word that no harm should come to him, he 
ordered him and his unfortunate companions in arms, 146 
persons in number, to be thrust into a close prison called 
the Black Hole, hot 7 eighteen feet square, into which no 
supply of air could come but by two small windows in one 
end. Here for one whole night they were confined, and 
in the morning only twenty-three were found alive, one of 
whom was Mr. Hoi well, whose affecting and highly inte- 
resting “ Narrative” of the event was published at London 
in 1758 *. On his delivery from this place he was carried 
in irons to Muxadabad, but was released on July 31st fol- 
lowing, by the intercession of the Begum, Surajah Dowlah’s 
grandmother, who was influenced to this act of compassion 
by the reports of his upright and lenient conduct to the 
native* during the time he presided in the Zemindar and 
Cuteherry* courts. He soon after joined the wretched 
remains of the colony at Fultah. In December following 
the presidency was retaken by vice-admiral Watson and 
colonel Clive, and the governor and council re-established 
by them. 

Mr* Holwell being in a most deplorable state of health, 
from his unparalleled sufferings, obtained leave to take 
dispatches for the company to England, and for that pur- 
pose embarked on board the Syren sloop, of no more thati 
eighty tons burthen. In February 17 5t, after a most ha- 
zardous voyage Of six months in that stiVkll vessel (a very 
curious journal of 'which he afterwards fhfblished), he 
arrived in England V and in consideration of hfe meritorious 
services, eminent abilities, and distinguished integrity, 

* At the time of Mr, Hoi well’s death tlemaowho, «« mentioned in thenar* 
in 179$, . there ,wer« t^o survivors .of rative, manifested the trifOpt friendship, 
that hrimtlle tyranny, in'ftnglahd : Mr. by resigning Ins station' near the window 
Uufdett; residing at ToUon near Soalh- . Of I he dungeon to Mr.. Holwell, who 
amp ton, and Cant. Mills on the Hamp- t otherwise must have expire^ in * -h* 
stead-road. Tne falter, who, if we minutes, 
mistake not, ftstlTHivitrgj if the gen- 
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was appointed, by. a majority of fifteen against nine, in 
the court of directors, to return to Bengal as successor to 
colonel Clive in that government ; but this appointment 
lie, with .great .modesty, declined in favour of Mr. Manning* 
ham. He was then named second in council, arid succesr 
sor to that gentleman. In this situation he embarked on 
board .the Warren lndiaman in March 1758; but being 
detained by adverse winds till an election of new” directors 
took place, they reversed the whole proceedings of the 
former court, and Mr. Holwell was returned to his previous 
situation as seventh in council. With what justice or libe- 
rality this proceeding was instituted we know not : Mr. 
Holwell, however, on his arrival in Bengal, found himself, 
by the departure of some senior members of the council, 
fourth in rank; and in 1759, from a similar removal, he 
became second, when colonel Clive resigned the govern- 
ment to him. The conduct of his administration, and the 
benefits the company derived from it, are. displayed with 
equal truth and modesty in the “ India Tracts” already 
mentioned. 

At the close of the year 1760 hq was-, superseded by 
Mr. Vansittart, and in February following he resigned all^ 
employment in the company’s service ; and in the succeed- 
ing month embarked for England in a most wretched state 
of health, which it required upwards of twelve months 
residence and care to re-establish. Tired of the bustle of, 
public life, be now made his electiou ,in favour of retire- 
ment and tranquillity, being possessed of an ample quid 
independent fortune, acquired in the most honqgeyhle 
manner; although it has been complained that, be djefoptot 
receive those returns from the East India. yQpmpapy, tor 
which he was entitled by his long and meritQi'ipqs .services.' 
•Ir. Holwell was the first European who ^to^iedjtfip'fJHndu 
antiquities ; and although he w$s unayoi^bjy led into 
many error$ concerning them, from hip ^eing, U) tally un- 
acquainted with the, Sanscreet Ipngjjage, ,{ 19 . must be 
allowed the merit of. having pointed put the path has .; 
finally eqndqcjpd others tov those .reppsitories of learning 
and science. By the capture of Calcutta in 1756, governor 
Holwell lost many oupibus Hindu manuscripts, and among 
them ' $^$jt pf " hopt of, divine autho- 
rity, written in the common Hinduee language, ,for which 
the 'commidsibhera of restitution siltoWed hini two thousand, 
Madras rupees. He also lost a txansWipn of $ considerable 
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part of that work, on which he had employed eighteen 
months. However, during his residence in Bengal, after 
he was removed from the government, he resumed his 
researches, and having recovered some manuscripts by an 
unforeseen and extraordinary event, he was enabled, iti 
August 1765, to publish the first part of his “ Interesting 
historical events relative to Bengal and Indostan ; as also 
the Mythology of the Gentoos ; and a dissertation on the 
Metempsychosis,” Lond. Svo. In 1766 and 1771 he pub- 
lished the second and third parts of the same work, in 
which there is much curious information, although in his 
reasonings he has been supposed to attribute too much of 
divine authority to the Sastras. One of his most valuable 
publications was €€ An account of the manner of inoculat- 
ing for the small pox in. India,” with observations on the 
medical practice and mode of treating that disease in the 
east. He published also “ A new experiment for the 
prevention of crimes,” 1786, which consisted chiefly in 
establishing a system of rewards for virtue. His last pub- 
lication, “ Dissertations on the origin, nature, and pursuits 
of intelligent beings, and on Divine Providence, Religion, 
and religious Worship,” which appeared in 1788, bore some 
marks of the whims of old age, and contains some singular 
and fanciful opinions-, such as that God created angels of 
different degrees, who on their fall became, the best of 
them, men, dogs, and horses ; the worst, lions, tigers, and 
other wild beasts, &c. Mr. Holwell survived this publica- 
tion about ten years, dying Monday, Nov. 5, I7y8, at his 
house at Pinner, Middlesex. He was twice married, and 
of his family three of his children only survived him, 
lieut.-col. James Holwell, of Southborough in Kent; Mrs. 
Birch, the wife of William Birch, esq. ; and Mrs. Swinncyj 
relict of the late Dr. Swinney. y, 

Mr. Hohvell’s mind was stored with general knowledge: 
his understanding was at once sagacious and comprehen- 
sive; while his imagination gave a lively and pleasing 
colour to all he knew and every thing he said. A taste for 
elegant literature, and the possession of elegant accom- 
plishments, completed his intellectual qualifications. There 
was a superior urbanity in his manners, which did not pro- 
ceed more from the habits of his life than the benevolence 
of his heart; and while his demeanour assimilated him to 
the highest station, it rendered him eminently pleasing in 
every, subordinate rank of social life. He was, indeed, 
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throughout life a man of great benevolence, generosity, 

and candour. 1 . 

HOLYDAY (Barten), an ingenious and learned English 
divine, was the son of a taylor in Oxford, and bom in the 
parish of All Saints there about 1593. He was entered 
early of Christ-cburch in the time of Dr. Ravis, his relation 
and patron, by whom he was chosen student; and in 1615 
he took orders. He was before noticed for his skill in 
poetry and oratory, and now distinguished himself so much 
by his eloquence and popularity as a preacher, that he had 
two benefices conferred on him in the diocese of Oxford. 
In 1618 he went as chaplain to sir Francis Stewart; when 
he accompanied the count Gundamore to Spain, in which 
journey Holyday exhibited such agreeable conversation- 
talents, that the count was greatly pleased with him. 
Afterwards he became chaplain to the king, aud was pro- 
moted to the archdeaconry of Oxford before 1626. In 
1642 he was made a doctor of divinity by mandamus at 
Oxford ; near which place lie sheltered himself during the 
time of the rebellion. When the royal party declined, 
he so far sided with the prevailing powers, as to undergo 
the examination of the triers, in order to be inducted into 
the rectory of Chilton in Berkshire; for he had lost his 
livings, and the profits of his archdeaconry, and could not 
well bear poverty and distress. This drew upon him much 
censure from Ins own party ; some of whom, however, 
says Wood, commended him, since he had thus made 
provision for a second wife he had lately married. After 
the Restoration he quitted this living, and returned to Iffley 
near Oxford, to live ou his archdeaconry ; and had he not 
acted a temporizing part, it was said he might have been 
raised to much higher promotion. His poetry, however, 
'got him a name in those days, and he stood fair for pre- 
ferment. His philosophy also, discovered in his book 
“ De Anima,” aftd his vvell-languaged sermons, says Wood, 
speak him eminent in his generation, and shew him to 
have traced the rough parts of learning, as well as the 
pleasant paths of poetry. He died at Iffley, Oct. 2, 1661, 
and was buried at Christ-church. 

His works consist of twenty sermons, published at dif- 
ferent times. “ Technogamia, or the Marriage of Arts, 
a comedy,” 1630*. “Philosophise polito-barbaree speci- 

1 Asiatic Annual Register, vol. I. 

* Wood tells us that this piece ha d hall irt the year 1617, l>ut with no very 
been publicly acted in Clinsl chuich great applause j but that the wits of 
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men, in quo de anima & ejus habitibus intellectualibus 
qusestiones aliquot libris duobus illustrantur,” 1633, 4to. 
u Survey of the World, in ten books, a poem,” 1661, 8vo. 
But the work he is known for now is his “ Translation of 
the Satires of Juvenal and Persius for though his poetry 
is but indifferent, his translation is allowed to be faithful, 
and hia notes good. The second edition of his “ Persius” 
was published in 1616 ; and the fourth at the end of the 
“ Satires of Juvenal illustrated, with notes and sculptures,” 
1673, folio. Dryden, in the dedication of his “ Trans- 
lation of Juvenal and Persius,” makes the following critique 
upon our author's performance : “If,” says he, “rendering 
the exact sense of these authors, almost line for line, had 
been our business, Barten Holyday had done it already to 
our hands ; and by the help of his learned notes and illus- 
trations, not only Juvenal and Persius, but (what is yet 
more obscure) bis own verses might be understood.” 
Speaking, a little further on, of close and literal translation, 
he adds, that “ Holyday, who made this way his choice, 
seized the meaning of Juvenal, but the poetry has always 
escaped him.” In his account of Holyday’* writings, 
Wood has omitted an instructive and entertaining little 
work entitled “ Comes jucundus in via,” which he pub- 
lished anonymously in 16 58, In the latter part of the 
second address to the reader, there is a quaint allusion to 
his name. 1 

HOLYCMKE (Francis), a learned Englishman, memor- 
able for having made an “ Etymological Dictionary of Latin 
words,” was born at Nether Whitacre in Warwickshire, 
about 156-7, and studied in the university of Oxford about 
1582 ; but it does not appear that he ever took a degree. 

those times, being willing to distinguish persuaded by those who were about' 

themselves before the king, were re- him to have patience till it was over, 

solved, with leave, to act the same co- lest the young meo should be discou* 

medy at Woodstock. Permission being raged by so apparent a slight shewn to 

obtained, it was accordingly acted on them, he did sit it out, though much 

Sunday evening, Aug. 26, 1621. But, against his wilt. On which the follow- 

whether it was too grave for his majesty iug smart and ingenious epigram was 

and too scholastic for the audience, or made by a certain scholar: 

whether, as some said, the actors had “ At Cbrist-chorch Marriage, doae be* 

taken too much wine before they began, fore (he king, 

in order to remove their timidity, h|g Lest that their mates should want an 

majesty grew so tired with the perform- offering, 

ance, that, after tha two first acts were The king himself did offer. What, I 

over, he several times made efforts to pray ? 

begone. At length, however, being He offer’d tniceor thrice— to go away." 

* Atb. Ok. vol. 11.— Wood’s Life, 8vo 1772,— Lloyd’* Memeiif, fol. — Ma- 
hntt’i Dryden, vol. IV. p» !$6. 4U6. 
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He taught'school at Oxford, and in bis own country ; and 
became rector of Southam in Warwickshire, 1604. , Hp 
was elected a member of the convocation of the clergy iik 
the first year of Charles the First’s reign ; and afterwards, 
in the civil wars, suffered extremely for his attachment to 
that king. He died Nov. 13, 1653, and was buried at 
Warwick. Iiis “ Dictionary” was first printed in 1606, 
4to ; and the fourth edition in 1633, augmented, was dedi- 
cated to Laud, then bishop of London. He subscribed 
himself in Latin, “ Franpispus de sacra quercu.” 1 

HOLYOAKE ; (Thomas^ .son of the preceding, was 
born in 1616 at Stpny-Thorp near Southam in Warwick- 
shire, and educated i^grammar learning under Mr. White 
at Coventry ; from wfiepce he was sent in Michaelmas term 
1632, at the age. of sixteen years, to Queen’s college in 
Oxford, where* he took the degree of bachelor of arts July 
5, 1636, and that of master, May 16, 1639, and became 
chaplain of the college. In the beginning, of the civil 
wars, when Oxford became tl\e seat of king Charles, and 
was garrisoned for his use, he was put into commission 
for a captain of a foot company, consisting mostly of 
scholars. In this post he did great service, and had the 
degree of doctor of divinity conferred upon him by the 
favour of his majesty, though no such matter occurs in the 
public register of the university, which was then sometimes 
neglected. After the surrender of the garrison of Oxford 
to the parliament, he, by the name of Thomas Holyoke, 
without the addition of master of arts, bachelor or doctor 
of diyiuity, obtained a licence from the university to prac- 
tise physic, and settling in his own country, he practised 
with good success till the Restoration in 1660, in which 
year Thomas lord Leigh, baron of Stone Leigh in War- 
wickshire, presented him to the rectory of Whitnash near 
Warwick: He was so6n after made prebendary of the col- 
legiate chureh< ef Wolverhampton in Staffordshire* hi 
1674 Robert lord Brook conferred upon him the donative 
of Breamour*in Hampshire (which he bad : by the nuuv* 
riage of his lady), worth about two hundred pounds per 
annum • but, before he had enjoyed it a year, he died of a 
fever, June 10, 1675. His body was interred near that of hi* 
father in the church of St. Mary in Warwick. His Dic- 
tionary was published after his death in 1677, ia foL and# 

• Ath.Ox. vpl. It, 
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as Wood say?, “ is made upon the foundation laid by 
his father.” Before it are two epistles* one. by the 
author’s son, Charles Holyoake of the Inner Temple, 
dedicating the work to lord Brooke, and another by Dr. 
Barlow, bishop of Lincoln, which contains many parti- 
culars of the work and its author. He had another son, 
the Rev. Henry Holyoake, who was for forty years 
master of Rugby school in Warwickshire, and died 
in 1731. 1 

HOLYWOOD (John), or Halifax, or Sacrobosco , was, 
according to Leland, Bale, and Pits, born at Halifax in 
Yorkshire, which Mr. Watson thinks very improbable ; 
according to Stainhurst, at Holywood near Dublin ; and 
according to Dempster and Mackenzie, in Nithsdale in 
Scotland. There may perhaps have been more than one 
of the name to occasion this difference of opinion. Mac- 
kenzie informs us, that having finished his studies, he 
entered into orders, and became a canon regular of the 
order of St. Augustin in the famous monastery of Holy- 
wood in Nithsdale. The English biographers, on the con- 
trary, tell ns that he was educated at Oxford. They all 
agree however ill asserting, that he spent most of his life at 
Paris; where, says Mackenzie, he was admitted a member 
of the university, June 5, 1221, under the syndics of the 
Scotch nation ; and soon after was elected professor of ma- 
thematics, which he taught with applause for many years. 
According to the same author, he died in 1256, as appears 
from the inscription on his monument in the cloisters of the 
convent of St. Maturine at Paris. 

Holywood was contemporary with Roger Bacon, but 
probably older by about 20 years. He was certainly the 
first mathematician of his time; and he wrote, 1. “ De 
Sphoera Mundi,” Venice, 1478, 1490, 4to, a work often 
reprinted, and illustrated by various commentators. 2. “ De 
Anni Ratione, seu de Computo Ecclesiastico.” 3. “ De 
Algorismo,” printed with “ Comm. Petri Cirvilli Hisp.” 
Paris, 1498. 2 

HOMBERG (William), a celebrated chemist, was bom 
at Batavia in the island of Java, Jan. 3, 1652, the son of 
John Homberg, a Saxon gentleman, governor of the 
arsenal of that place. His father at first put him into the 

Atli, Ox. toL II.— i Gen. Diet. — Gent. Mag. vol. I. 

8 Mackenzie’s Scotch Writers, vol. I. — Harris’s edition of Ware’s Ireland.— 
Watson’s Halifax. — Hutton’s Dictionary. 
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army, but soon after quitting the service of the Dutch, and 
a military life, brought him to Amsterdam, where he settled. 
He was now educated, by paternal indulgence, at Jena and. 
Leipsic, for the law, and was received as an advocate in 
1674 at Magdebourg, but the sciences seduced him front 
the law : in his walks he became a botanist, and in his noc- 
turnal rambles an astronomer. An intimacy with Otto de 
Guericke, who lived at Magdebourg, completed his con- 
version, and he resolved to abandon his first profession. 
Otto, though fond of mystery, consented to communicate 
his knowledge to so promising a pupil ; but as his iriends 
continued to press him to be constant to the law, he soon 
quitted Magdebourg, and went into Italy. At Padua and 
Bologna he pursued his favourite studies, particularly me- 
dicine, anatomy, botany, and chemistry. One of his first 
efforts in the latter science was the complete discovery of 
the properties of the Bologna stone, and its phosphoric 
appearance after calcination, which Casciarolo had first 
observed. The efforts of Homberg in several scientific 
inquiries, were pursued at Rome, in France, in England 
with the great Boyle, and afterward in Holland and Ger- 
many. With Baldwin and Kunckel he here pursued the 
subject of phosphorus. Not yet satisfied with travelling 
in search of knowledge, he visited the mines of Saxony, 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Sweden. Having materially im- 
proved himself, and at the same time assisted the progress 
of chemistry at Stockholm, he returned to Holland, and 
thence revisited France, where he was quickly noticed by 
Colbert. By his interposition, he was prevailed upon to 
quit his intention of returning to Holland to marry, accord- 
ing to the desire of his father, and fixed himself in f* ranee. 
This step also alienated him from his religion. He re- 
nounced the Protestant communion in 1682, and thus losing 
all connexion with his family, became dependent on Louis 
XIV. and his minister. This, however, alter the death of 
Colbert in 1683, became a miserable dependence ; men of 
learning and science were neglected as much as before 
they had been patronized; and Homberg, in 1687, left 
Paris for Rome, and took up the profession of physic. He 
now pursued and perfected his discoveries on phosphorus, 
and prosecuted his discoveries in pneumatics, and other 
branches of natural philosophy. Finding, after some time, 
that the learned were again patronized at Paris, he returned 
therein 1690, and entered into the academy of sciences 

H 2 
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under the protection of M. de Bignon. He no\t resumed 
the study of chemistry, but found his finances too limited 
to carry on his experiments as he wished, till he had the 
good fortune to be appointed chemist to the duke of Orleans, 
afterwards regent. In this situation he was supplied with 
the most perfect apparatus, and all materials for scientific 
investigation. Among other 'instruments, the large burning 
mirror of Tschirnaus was given to his care, and he made 
with it the most interesting experiments, on the combusti- 
bility of gold and other substances. In examining the 
nature of borax he discovered the sedative salt, and traced 
several remarkable properties of that production. Pleased 
with the researches of his chemist, the duke of Orleans in 
1704 appointed him his first physician. About the same 
time he was strongly solicited by the elector palatine to 
settle in his dominions, but lie was too much attached to 
his present patron to quit Paris, and was besides not without 
an inclination of a more tender kind for mademoiselle 
Dodart, daughter to the celebrated physician of that name. 
He married her in 1708, though hitherto much averse to 
matrimony ; but enjoyed the benefit of his change of sen- 
timents only seven years, being attacked in 1715 with a 
dysentery, of which he died in September of that year. 

Ilomberg was indefatigable in application, ana his man- 
ners were mild and social. Though his constitution was 
not robust, he was rather addicted to pleasure, and was glad 
to forget his fatigues in the charms of good company. 
He did not publish any complete work, the productions 
he has left being only memoirs in the volumes of the 
academy. 1 * 

HOME (David), was a protestant minister of a distin- 
guished family in Scotland, but educated in Prance, where 
he passed the chief part of his life. James 1. employed 
him to reconcile the differences between Tilenus and du 
Moulin, on the subject of justification ; and, if possible, to 
reconcile the protestants throughout Europe to one single 
form of doctrine ; but this was found impracticable. The 
chief work of Home is, his, 1. 44 Apologia Basilica; seu 
Machiavelli ingenium examinatum,” 1626, 4to. There are 
attributed to him also, 2. 4£ Le contr’ Assassin, ou reponse 
a PApologie des Jesuites,” Geneve, 1612, in 8vo. 3. 
44 L’Assassinat du Roi, ou maximes du Viel de la Mon- 


1 Niceron, vol. XIV. — Chaufepic, 
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tagne, pratiques en la personne tie defunt Henri le 
Grand,” 1617, 8vo. He is also the author of seyerai com- 
positions in the “ Deliciac Poetarum Scotorum.” The 
times of his birth and death are not known, 1 

HOME (Henry), usually called Lord Kames, an emi- 
nent Scotch lawyer, philosopher, and critic, the son of 
George Home of Karnes, in the county of Berwick, was 
born at Kames in 1696. He was descended from an an*- 
cient and honourable family ; being on his father’s side, 
the great grandson of sir John Home of Renton, whose 
ancestor was a cadet of the family of the earls of Home, 
who held the office of lord justice- clerk in the reign of 
kin<r Charles II. His mother was a daughter of Mr. Wal- 
kinshaw of Barrowheld, and grand-daughter of Mr. Ro- 
bert Baillie, principal of the university of Glasgow, of 
whom an account is given in our third volume. His father 
having lived beyond his income, and embarrassed his 
affairs, Henry, on entering the world, had nothing to trust 
to but his own abilities and exertions, a circumstance which 
although apparently unfavourable, was always most justly 
regarded by him as the primary cause of his success in life. 
The only education he had was from private instructions 
at home from a tutor of the name of Wingate, of whom he 
never spoke in commendation. 

With no other stock of learning than what he had ac- 
quired from this Mr. Wingate, he was, about 1712, bound 
by indenture to attend the office of a writer of the signet 
in Edinburgh, as preparatory to the profession of a writer 
or solicitor before the supreme court ; but circumstances 
inspired him with the ambition of becoming ar^dvocate ; 
and now being sensible of bis defective education, he re- 
sumed the study of the Greek and Latin languages, to 
which he added French and Italian, and likewise applied 
himself to the study of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
logic, ethics, and metaphysics. These pursuits, which he 
followed at the same time with the study of the law, af- 
forded, independently of their own value, a most agree- 
able variety of employment to his active mind. His atten- 
tion appears to feave been much turned to metaphysical 
investigation, for which he all his life entertained a strong 
predilection. About 1723, he carried on a correspond- 
ence with the celebrated Andrew Baxter, and Dr. Clarke, 
upon subjects of that kind. 


1 Marcband, vqK I. — Diet. Ilist. 
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In January 1724, he was called to the bar, at, a time 
when both the bench and bar were filled by men of un- 
common eminence. As he did not possess in any great 
degree the powers of an orator, he engaged for some time 
but a moderate share of practice as a barrister. In 1725, 
he published a folio volume of u Remarkable Decisions of 
the Court of Session, ” executed with so much judgment, 
that he began to be regarded as a young man of talents, 
who had his profession at heart, and would spare no pains 
to acquit himself, with honour, in the most intricate causes 
in which he might be employed. His practice was quickly 
increased ; and after 1732, when he published a small vo- 
lume, entitled u Essays upon several subjects in Law,” he 
was justly considered as a profound and scientific lawyer. 
These* essays afford an excellent example of the mode of 
reasoning which he afterwards pursued in most of his juris- 
prudential writings, and, in the opinion of his biographer, 
furnish ah useful model for that species of investigation. 

Mr. Home, in every period of his life, was fond of so- 
cial intercourse, and with all his ardour of study, and va- 
riety of literary and professional occupations, a consi- 
derable portion of his time was devoted to the enjoyments 
of society in a numerous circle of acquaintance. Among 
his early friends or associates we find the names of colonel 
Forrester, Hamilton of Bangour, the earl of Findlater, Mr. 
Oswald, David Hume, and Dr. (afterwards bishop) But- 
ler, with whom he had a correspondence. In 1741 he 
married miss Agatha Drummond, a younger daughter of 
James Drummond, esq. of Blair, in the county of Perth. 
His forti^e being then comparatively small, (economy 
became a necessary virtue, but unfortunately, this lady, 
who had a taste for every thing that is elegant, was parti- 
cularly fond of old china ; and soon after her marriage had 
made such frequent purchases in that way as to impress 
her husband with some little apprehension of her exti^i- 
vagance. After some consideration, he devised an inge- 
nious expedient to cure her of this propensity. He framed 
a will, bequeathing to his spouse the whole of the china 
that should be found in his possession at his death ; and 
this deed he immediately put into her own hands. The 
success of the plot was complete ; the lady was cured from 
that moment of her passion for old china. This stratagem 
his biographer justly considers as a proof of the author’s 
. intimate knowledge of the human miud, and discernment 
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of the power of the passions to balance and restrain each 
other. It is, indeed, in its contrivance and result, equally 
honourable to the husband and wife. 

The mode in which Mr. Home occupied his time, both 
in town and country, appears to have been most judicious. 
In town he was an active and industrious barrister ; in the 
country he was a scientific farmer on his paternal estate, 
which came to him in a very waste and unproductive con- 
dition. He had the honour to be among the first who in- 
troduced the English improvements in agriculture into 
Scotland. Amidst all this he found leisure, during the 
vacations of the court, to compose those various works 
which he has left to posterity. In 1741 he published, in 
12 vols. fol. the u Decisions of the Court of Session, from 
its institution to the present time, abridged and digested 
under proper heads, in the form of a Dictionary,” a com- 
position of great labour, the fruit of many years, and a 
work of the highest utility to the profession of the Jaw in 
Scotland. In 1747 he published a small treatise entitled 
44 Essays upon several subjects concerning British Anti- 
quities. 1 ’ The subjects are, the feudal law ; the constitu- 
tion of parliament ; honour and dignity ; succession or 
descent; and the hereditary and indefeasible rights of 
kings. These were delicate subjects at that time in Scot- 
land, and the general doctrines perhaps more seasonable 
than now. 

In 1751 Mr. Home, though now at the head of the bar, 
published a work entitled u Essays on the principles, of 
Morality and Natural Religion,” the object of which is to 
prove that the great laws of morality which influence the 
conduct of man as a social being, have their foundatioh'm 
the human constitution ; and are as certain and immutable 
as those physical laws which regulate the whole system of 
nature. His biographer attributes this publication to the 
desire of its author to counteract some sceptical doctnries 
of ills friend David Hume, which he had in vain endeavoured, 
to suppress. That the work, however, had not this e fleet, 
we know, in point of fact ; and we have no hesitation in 
asserting that it was not calculated to produce the effect, 
as it leads to consequences as fatal as any which have fol- 
lowed David Hume’s works. It accordingly attracted the 
notice of the church of Scotland, although he appears^ to 
have had friends enough in the general assembly to prevent 
its being censured. In some respect he saw his error, and 
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endeavoured to amend it in a second edition ; but in the 
third it seems doubtful whether he has not retained the 
most offensive of his opinions. 

In Feb. 1752 he was appointed one of the judges of the 
court of session, and took his seat on the bench by the title 
of lord Kames. This promotion was attended with the 
general satisfaction of his country, as he stood high in 
the public esteem, both on the score of his abilities, and 
knowledge of the laws, and his integrity and moral virtues. 
As a judge, his opinions and decrees were dictated by an 
acute understanding, an ardent feeling of justice, and a 
perfect acquaintance with the jurisprudence of his country, 
which, notwithstanding the variety of pursuits in which his 
comprehensive mind had already found exercise, had al- 
ways been his principal study, and the favourite object of 
his researches. The situation which he now tilled, while 
it extended his opportunities of promoting every species 
of improvement, gave the greater weight and efficacy to 
his patronage; and his example and encouragement were 
more particularly beneficial in exciting a literary spirit, 
which now began to prevail among his countrymen, and 
which was destined to shine forth in his own times with no 
common lustre. It was but a just tribute to his merit, 
when, many years afterwards, Dr. Adam Smith, then in 
the height of his literary reputation, said, in reference to 
a remark on the great number of eminent writers which 
Scotland had of late years produced, u We must every 
one of us acknowledge Kames for our master.” 

It was not, however, to the cultivation and patronage 
of literature* and to the duties of a judge in the court of 
session, that the time and talents of lord Kames were 
wholly confined. He was appointed in 1755 a member of 
the board of trustees for the encouragement of the fisheries, 
arts, and manufactures of Scotland, and soon after one of 
the commissioners for the management of the forfeited 
estates ; and in the discharge of these important trusts he 
was a zealous and faithful servant of the public. Amidst 
such multifarious employment, he found leisure to com- 
pose, and in 1757, to publish, in one volume 8vo, “ The 
Statute Law of Scotland abridged, with historical notes,” 
a work which still retains its rank among those which are in 
daily use with barristers and practitioners. About this 
period he conceived the hope of improving the law of Scot* 
4nd by assimilating it as much as possible with the law 6f 
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England. With this view, after corresponding oil the sub- 
ject with the lord chancellor Hardwicke, he published 
« Historical Law Tracts,” 1759, Svo. In this he advances 
some singular opinions on the subject of the criminal law, 
which are, in our opinion, but feebly defended by his 
biographer. The work, however, has undergone several 
editions, and still preserves its reputation ; and with the 
same view of counteracting, as far as possible, the incon- 
veniencies arising from two systems of law regulating the 
separate divisions of the united kingdom, he published in 
1760 his “ Principles of Equity,” fol. Courts of equity 
and common law are separate in England, but the powers 
of both are united in the supreme civil court of Scotland, 
and it is for this union lord Karnes contends in the publica- 
tion just mentioned. 

The greater part of lord Karnes’s works had hitherto been 
connected with his profession, but in 1761 he published a 
small volume on the elementary principles of education, 
entitled an “ Introduction to the art of Thinking.” This 
has often been reprinted as an useful manual for young 
persons, although some parts of it are rattier above their 
comprehension. In 176'iiiie published, in 3 vols. 8vo, his 
“ Elements of Criticism,” the work, which, of all others, 
is best known in England. We cannot, however, agree 
with his biographer, that it entitles him to be considered 
as the inventor of philosophical criticism, although he has 
unquestionably done much to advance it, and some of his 
principles have been followed by subsequent writers on the 
subject. Blair is evidently much indebted to him. 

In 1763 he was appointed one of the lords of justiciary, 
the supreme criminal tribunal in Scotland. The mere fact 
of his appointment is stated by his biographer, but we have 
seen a letter from him in which he applied for it to a no- 
bleman in power. This important duty he continued to 
discharge with equal diligence and ability, and with the 
strictest rectitude of moral feeling. In 1766 he received 
a very large addition to his income by succession to an 
estate called Blair-Drummond, which devolved on his wife 
by the death of her brother, and wiiich furnished him with 
opportunities of displaying his taste and skill in embellish- 
ing his pleasure-grounds and improving his lands. His 
ideas as a land-holder do him much honour : “ In point of 
morality,” he says in a letter to the late duchess of Gordon, 
V 1 consider, that the people upon our estates are trusted by 
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Providence to our care, and that we are accountable for 
our management of them to the great God, their Creator 
as well as ours.” Before this accession to his fortune he 
had published, in 1765, a small pamphlet on the progress 
of flax-husbandry in Scotland, with the patriotic design of 
stimulating his countrymen to continue their exertions in 
a most valuable branch of national industry. He was also 
very active in promoting the project of the canal between 
the Forth and Clyde, now completed, and which has been 
beneficially followed by other undertakings of a similar 
kind. In 1766 he published u Remarkable decisions of 
the Court of Session, from 1730 to 1752,” fob a period 
which includes that of his own practice at the bar. These 
reports afford the strongest evidence of the great ability 
and legal knowledge of their compiler, but his biographer 
allows that the author’s own argument is generally stated 
with greater amplitude, and is more strenuously enforced 
than that which opposes his side of the question. 

In 1774 he published, in 2 vols. 4to, his “ Sketches of 
the History of Man,” which of all his works, if we except 
the “ Elements of Criticism,” has been the most generally 
read. It is greatly to his hoiHfctr that when many of his 
opinions were controverted, he not only received the hints 
and remarks with candour, but sought out and behaved with 
great liberality to the authors. In pursuance of his pa- 
triotic wish to improve the agriculture of his country, he 
.published, in 1776, when be had attained the age of eighty, 
the “ Gentleman Farmer, beiug an attempt to improve 
agriculture by subjecting it to the test of rational prin- 
ciples.” None of his works is more characteristic of his 
genius and disposition in all their principal features than 
this, which was one of the most useful books that had ap- 
peared at the time of its publication. 

At the advanced period we have just mentioned, lord 
Karnes’s constitution had suffered nothing from, the attacks 
of old age. There was, no sensible decay of his mental 
powers, or, what is yet iporfc extraordinary, of the flow of 
his animal spirits, which had all the gaiety and vivacity of 
his early years. Indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge; 
ever looking forward to some new object' of attainment ; 
one literary task was no sooner accomplished than another 
was entered upon with equal ardour and unabated perse- 
verance. In 1777 he published “ Elucidations respecting 
-the Common and Statute Law of Scotland,” 8vo, in’ tffaidt 
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it is his object to vindicate the municipal law of his country 
from the reproach it has incurred from the writings of the 
okl Scotch jurists. In 1780 he published a supplement to 
his “ Remarkable Decisions,” under the title of u Select 
Decisions of the Court of Session,” recording the cases 
most worthy of notice from 1752 to 1763. 

- The subject of education had always been regarded by 
lord Kames in a most important point of view, and fur- 
nished the matter of that work with which he closed his 
literary labours, in 1781 he published, when in his eighty- 
fifth year, an octavo volume entitled “ Loose hints on 
Education, chiefly concerning the Culture of the Heart.” 
A work composed at such an advanced age ought not to 
be subjected to rigorous criticism, yet there are many 
shrewd and useful remarks in the book, although mixed 
with others in which the decay of mental powers is visible. 
In the following year his constitution began to give way, 
principally from old age, for lie had very little that could 
be called disease. In November he left his seat at lilair- 
Drummond for Edinburgh, and the court of session meet- 
ing soon after, for the winter, he w^nt thither on the first 
day of the term, and l»ok his seat with the rest of the 
judges. He continued for some little time to attend the 
meetings of the court, and to take his share in its usual 
business, but soon became sensible that his strength was 
not equal to the effort. On the last day of his attendance 
he took a separate and affectionate farewell of each of his 
brethren. He survived that period only about eight days. 
He died December 27, 1782, in the eighty-seventh year 
of his age. 

His excellent biographer, the late lord Woodhouselee, 
has drawn up his character with impartiality and just dis- 
crimination, without dwelling extravagantly on his virtues, 
or offensively and impertinently on his foibles. The latter 
appear to have been of a kind perhaps inseparable from 
humanity in some shape or other, such as a degree of fond- 
ness for. flattery, and somewhat, although certainly in a 
small proportion, of literary jealousy. A suspicion of lord 
Karnes’s religious principles has long prevailed in his own 
country, and his biographer has taken such pains on this 
subject as to leave the reader wi th an impression that lord 
Kames was more a friend to revealed religion than he ap- 
pears to be in some of his writings ; but while those writ- 
ing* remain, we question whether the suspicion to which 
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we allude can be effectually removed. Too much, how- 
ever, cannot be said in favour of his genius and industry 
in many branches of literature ; his private virtues and 
public spirit; his assiduity through a long and laborious 
life in the many honourable offices with which he was en- 
trusted,' and his zeal to encourage and promote every thing 
that tended to the improvement of his country, in laws, 
literature, commerce, manufactures, and agriculture. The 
preceding sketch has been taken, often literally, from lord 
Woodhouselee’s valuable work, which appeared in 1807, 
entitled “ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the hon. 
Henry Home of Karnes, &c.” 2 vols. 4to, which contains 
what we have been in other instances indebted to, “Sketches 
of the progress of Literature and general improvement 
in Scotland during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century ” 1 

HOME (John), a clergyman of the church of Scotland, 
but known only as a dramatic writer, was born in the vi- 
cinity of Ancrum in Roxburghshire, Scotland, in 1724, 
and was educated at the parish school, whence lie went to 
the university of Edinburgh, and went through the usual 
academical course, as preparatory for his entering the church. 
Here his studies were for some time suspended by the re- 
bellion in 1745. On the approach of the rebels, the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh assembled, and formed themselves into 
an association for the support of their sovereign, and the 
defence of their city. Mr. Home, having once taken up 
arms in this cause, was not to be deterred by danger, and 
marched with a detachment of the royal army to Falkirk, 
where he was taken prisoner in the battle fought in that 
neighbourhood, and confined for some time in the castle of 
Donne. He contrived, however, to make his escape about 
the time that tranquillity was restored to the country by 
the battle of Culloden ; and having resumed his studies, 
was licensed to preach the gospel in 1747. 

Not long after, while on a visit in England, he was in- 
troduced to Collins, the poet, at Winchester, and Collins 
addressed to him his “ Ode on the Superstition of the 
Highlanders.” In 1750 Home was settled as minister of 
the parish of AtheLstaneford in East Lothian, on the de- 
mise of the rev. Robert Blair, author of the “ Grave but 

1 Life as above.— See also British Critic, tol. XXX. in which are many va- 
luable remarks on the Life of lord Karnes. 
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such a situation could not be very agreeable to one who 
had tasted the sweets of literary society, and who, in par- 
ticular, had a paramount ambition to shine as a dramatic 
writer. His first tragedy was “ Agis,” with which it ia 
said he went to London, where the managers refused it, 
and immediately returning home he wrote his “ Douglas,” 
which Garrick peremptorily refused. By such discourage- 
ment, however, the ardour of the author was not to be 
suppressed. Being acquainted with the leading characters 
in Scotland, a ready reception of his play was secured ; 
and accordingly “ Douglas” was performed at the theatre 
in the Canongate, Edinburgh, in December 17.36, Mr. 
Home and several of his clerical brethren being present. 
Such a departure from the decorum enjoined by the church 
of Scotland could not be overlooked, and the author was 
so threatened with ecclesiastical censures, and in reality be- 
came so obnoxious in the eyes of the people, that in the 
following year he resigned his living, and with it all con- 
nexion with the church, wearing ever afterwards a lay ha- 
bit. In the mean time the presbytery of Edinburgh pub- 
lished au admonition and exhortation against stage- plays, 
which was ordered to be read in all the pulpits within their 
bounds on a Sunday appointed, immediately after divine 
service. In it there is no mention of Home or his play, 
although the latter was probably the cause. It merely con- 
tains a recapitulation of what had formerly been done by 
the church and the laws to discourage the theatres. 

This opposition, which has been too hastily branded with 
the epithets of “ bigotry and malice,” turned out. much to 
Mr. Home’s advantage, whose friends contrived now to add 
to his other merits that of being a persecuted man ; and 
David II nine, whose taste for the drama was the least of 
his qualifications, addressed his “ Four Dissertations” to 
the author, and complimented him with possessing “ the 
true theatric genius of Shakspeare and Otway, refined from 
the unhappy barbarism of the one, and licentiousness of 
die other.” With such recommendation, “ Douglas” was 
presented at Covent-garden in March 14, 1757, but re- 
ceived at first with moderate applause. Its worth, how- 
ever, was gradually acknowledged, and it is now fully esta- 
blished as a stock-piece. It would have been happy lbr 
the author had he stopt here ; but the success of u Dou- 
glas” had intoxicated him, and he went on from this time 
to 1778, producing u Agis.** is The Siege of Aquileia/' 
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Ai The Fatal Discovery,” “ Alonzo,” and “ Alfred,” none 
of which had even a temporary success, in the mean time 
lord Bute took him under his patronage, and procured iiiiu 
a pension. In March 1763 lie was also appointed a com- 
missioner for sick and wounded seamen, and for the ex- 
change of prisoners; and in April of the same year was 
appointed conservator of the Scotch privileges at Camp- 
vere in Zealand. With his u Alfred,” which lived only 
three nights, he took his leave of the stage, and retired to 
Scotland, where he resided the greater part of bis life. In 
1778, when the late duke of Buccleugh raised a regiment 
of militia, under the name of fencibles, Mr. Home received 
a captain’s commission, which he held until the peace. A 
few years ago, he published “ The History of the Rebel- 
lion in Scotland in 1745-6,” 4to, a work of which great 
expectations were formed, but whether he delayed it un- 
til too late, for he was now seventy-eight years old, or 
whether lie did not feel himself at liberty to make use of 
all his materials, the public was not satisfied. For a con- 
siderable time prior to his death, his mental faculties were 
impaired, and in this distressful state he died at Merchis- 
tou-house, 8ept. 4, 1808, at the advanced age of eighty- 
five. 1 

HOMER, the most ancient of the Greek poets extant, 
has been called the Father of poetry; but, however cele- 
brated by others, he has been so very modest about him- 
self, that we do not find the least mention of him through- 
out his poems : Where he was born, who were his parents, 
at what exact period he lived, and ulmost every circum- 
stance of his life, remain at this day in a great measure, if 
not altogether unknown. The Arundel marbles say that he 
flourished in the tenth century before Christ, and other 
authorities say the eighth. The most copious account we 
have of the life of Homer is that which goes under the 
name of Herodotus, and is usually printed with his history: 
and though it is generally supposed to be spurious, yet as it 
is ancient, was made use of by Strabo, and exhibits that 
idea which the later Greeks, and the Romans in the age of 
Augustus, entertained of Homer, an abstract of it cannot 
be unnecessary. 

A man of Magnesia, whose name was Menalippus, went 
to settle at Cum®, where he married the daughter of a citi- 

* Biog. Dram. — Athenainm, vol. VV — Davies’. Life of Cairrick, vol. I. p. SIS, 
vol. JJ. p, m-rOwt. Mag. LXXVllJ. 
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zh\ called Homyres, and had by her a daughter called 
Critheis. The father and mother dying, Critheis was left 
under the tuition of Cleonax her father’s friend; and, suf- 
fering herself to be deluded, became pregnant. The 
guardian, though his care had not prevented the misfor- 
tune, was however willing to conceal it ; and therefore 
sent Critheis to Smyrna. Critheis being near her time, 
went one clay to a festival, which the town of Smyrna was 
celebrating on the banks of the river Moles; where she 
was delivered of Homer, whom she called Melesigenes, 
because he was born on the banks of that river. Having 
nothing to maintain her, she was forced to spin : and a 
man of Smyrna called Pliemius, who taught literature and 
music, having often -seen Critheis, who lodged near him, 
and being pleased with her housewifery, took her into his 
house to spin the wool he received from his scholars for 
their schooling. Here she behaved herself so modestly 
and discreetly, that Phemius married her, and adopted her 
son, in whom he discovered a wonderful genius, and an 
excellent natural disposition. After the death of Phemius 
and Critheis, Homer succeeded to his father-in-law’s for- 
tune and school ; and was admired not only by the inhabi- 
tants of Smyrna, but by strangers, who resorted from all 
parts to that place of trade. A ship-master called Mcntes, 
who was a man of wit, very learned, and a lover of poetry, 
was so pleased with Homer, that he persuaded him to leave 
his school, and to travel with him. Homer, whose mind 
was then employed upon his “ Iliad,” and who thought it 
of great consequence to see the places of which h should 
have occasion to treat, embraced the opportunity, and 
during their several voyages, never failed carefully to note 
down what he thought worth observing. He travelled into 
Egypt, whence lie brought into Greece the names of their 
gods, and the chief ceremonies of their worship. He 
visited Africa and Spain, in his return from which places 
he touched at Ithaca, and was there much troubled with a 
rheum falling upon his eyes. Mentes being in haste to 
visit Leucadia his native country, left Homer well recom- 
mended to Mentor, one of the chief men of the island of 
Ithaca, and there he was informed of many things relating 
to Ulysses, which he afterwards made use of in composing 
his “ Odyssey/V Mentes returning to Ithaca, found Homer’ 
cured. They embarked together; and after much time 
spent in visiting the coasts of Peloponnesus and the- 
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Islands, they arrived at Colophon, where Homer was again 
troubled with the defluxion upon his eyes, which proved 
so violent, that he is said to have lost his sight *. This 
misfortune made him resolve to return to Smyrna, where 
be finished his “ Iliad.” Some time after, the bad state of 
his affairs obliged him to go to Cumae, where he hoped to 
have found some relief. Stopping by the way at a place 
called the New Wall, which was the residence of a colony 
from Cumae, he lodged in the house of an armourer called 
Tichius, and recited some hymns he had made in honour 
of the Gods, and his poem cf Amphiaraus’s expedition 
against Thebes. After staying here some time and being 
greatly admired, he went to Cumae; and passing through 
Larissa, he wrote the epitaph of Midas, king of Phrygia, 
then newly dead. At Cum® he was received with extra- 
ordinary joy, and his poems highly applauded ; but when 
he proposed to immortalize their town, if they would allow 
him a salary, ho was answered, that “ there would be no 
end of maintaining all the 'O/mpoi or Blind Men,” and hence 
got the name of Homer. From Cum® he went to Phocjea, 
where he recited his verses in public assemblies. Here 
one Thestorides, a schoolmaster, offered to maintain him, if 
he would suffer him to transcribe his verses: which Homer 
complying with through mere necessity, the schoolmaster 
privily withdrew to Chios, and there grew rich with Ho- 
mer’s poems, while Homer at Phocaea hardly earned his 
bread by repeating them. 

Obtaining, however, at last some intimation of the school- 
master, he resolved to find him out; and landing neai 
Cl\ios, he was received by one Glaucus, a shepherd, by 
whom he was carried to his master at Bolissus, who, ad- 
miring his knowledge, intrusted him with the education of 
his children. Here his praise began to get abroad, and the 
schoolmaster hearing of him, fled before him. At Chios, 
Homer set up a school of poetry, gained a competent for- 
tune, married a wife, and had two daughters; one of which 
died young, and the other was married to his patron at 
Bolissus. Here he composed his “ Odyssey,” and inserted 
the names of those to whom he had been most obliged, as 
Mentes, Phemius, Mentor; and resolving to visit Athens, 

* The blindness of Homer has been title of 11 Curatio eicci Homcri ” If he 
contested by several authors, and par- was blind ai all, it. was probably ouly 
ticularly by a scholar name Andreas in extreme old age. 

Wilkius, in a book bearing the quaint 
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he made honourable mention of that city, to dispose the 
Athenians for a kind reception of him. But as he went, 
the ship put in at Samos, where he continued the whole 
winter, singing at the houses of great men, with a train of 
boys after him. In the spring he went on board again, in 
order to prosecute liis journey to Athens; but, landing by 
the way at Chios, he fell sick, died, and was buried on the 
sea -shore. 

This is the most regular life we have of Homer; and 
though probably but little of it is exactly true, yet it has 
tiiis advantage over all other accounts which remain of him, 
that it is more within the compass of probability. The 
only incontestable works which Homer has left behind 
him, are the u Iliad,*” and the “ Odyssey.” The “ Batra- 
chomyomaclua,” or (t Battle of the Frogs and Mice,” has 
been disputed, but yet is allowed to be his by many au- 
thors. The Hymns have been doubted also, and attributed 
by the scholiasts to Cy nan bus the rhapsodist : but Thucy- 
dides, Lucian, and Pausanias, have cited them as genuine. 
Wc have the authority of the two former for that to 
Apollo ; and of the last for a u Hymn to Ceres,” of which 
lie has given us- a fragment The whole hymn has been 
lately found by Matthau at Moscow, and was published by 
Ruhnkenius in 178 ;>, at Leyden. A good translation has 
since been given by Mr. Hole. The Hymn to Mars is 
objected against ; and likewise the first to Minerva. The 
u Hymn to Venus” has many of its lines copied by Virgil, 
in tiie interview between /Eneas and that goddess in the 
first “ A£ueid.” But whether these hymns are Homer’s or 
not, they were always judged to be nearly as ancient, if 
not of the same age with him. Many other pieces were 
ascribed to him : u Epigrams,” the “ Margites,” the “ Ce- 
cropes,” the “ Destruction of Oeehalia,” and several more. 
Time may here have prevailed over Homer, by leaving 
only the names of these works, as memorials that such 
were once in being ; but, while the “ Iliad” and 6C Odyssey” 
remain, he seems like a leader, who, though he may have 
failed in a skirmish or two, has carried a victory, for which 
he will pass in triumph through all future ages. 

Homer had the most sublime and universal genius that 
the world has ever seen ; and though it is an extravagance 
of enthusiasm to say, as some of the Greeks did, that all 
knowledge may be found in his writings, no man pene- 
trated deeper into the feelings and passions of human 
Vol. XVIII. i 
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nature. He represents great things with such sublimity, and 
inferior objects with such propriety, that he always makes 
the one admirable, and the other pleasing. Strabo, whose 
Authority in geography is indisputable, assures u>, that 
Homer has described the places and countries, of which he 
gives an account, with such accuracy, that no man can 
imagine who has not seen them, and no man can observe 
without admiration and astonishment. Nothing, however, 
can be more absurd, than the attempts of some critics, 
who have possessed more learning and science than taste, 
to rest the merit of Homer upon the extent of his know- 
ledge. An ancient encomiast upon Homer proves him to 
have possessed a perfect knowledge of nature, and to have 
been the author of the doctrine of Thales and Xenophanes, 
that water is the first principle of all things, from his hav- 
ing called Oceanus the parent of nature; and infers, that 
he was acquainted with Empedocles’ doctrine of friendship 
and discord, from the visit which Juno pays to Oceanus 
and Thetis to settle their dispute : because Homer repre- 
sents Neptune as shaking the earth, he concludes him to 
have been well acquainted with the causes of earthquakes; 
and because he speaks of the great hear as never touching 
the horizon, he makes him an eminent astronomer. The 
truth is, the knowledge of nature, which poetry describes, 
is very different from that which belongs to the philosopher. 
It would be easy to prove, from the beautiful similes of 
Homer, that he was an accurate observer of natural ap- 
pearances; and to show from his delineation of characters, 
that he was intimately acquainted with human nature. But 
ho is not, on this account, to be ranked with natural phi- 
losophers or moralists. Much pains have been taken to 
prove, that Homer expresses just and sublime conceptions 
of the divine nature. And it will be acknowledged, that, 
in some passages, he speaks of Jupiter in language which 
may not improperly be applied to the Supreme Deity. But, 
if the whole fable of Jupiter, as it is represented in Homer, 
be fairly examined, it will be very evident, either that he 
had not just conceptions of the divine nature, or that he 
did not mean to express them in the portrait which he has 
drawn of the son of Saturn, the husband of Juno, and the 
president of the council of Olympus, it would sui^ly have 
been too great a monopoly of perfection, if the first poet ii> 
the world had also been the first philosopher. 
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Homer has had his enemies; and it is certain, that Plato 
banished his writings from his commonwealth ; but lest this 
should be thought a blemish upon the memory of the poet, 
we are told that the true reason was, because he did not 
esteem the common people to be capable readers of them. 
They would be apt to pervert his meaning, and have wrong 
notions of God and religion, by taking his bold and beau- 
tiful allegories in a ’literal sense. Plato frequently declares, 
that he loves and admires him as the best, the most plea- 
sant, and divine of all poets, and studiously imitates his 
figurative and mystical way of writing : and though he 
forbad his works to be read in public, yet he would never 
be without them in his closet. But the most memorable 
enemy to the merits of Homer was Zoilus, a snarling cri- 
tic, who frequented the court of Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
king of Egypt, and wroie ill-natured notes upon his poems, 
but received no encouragement from that prince; on the 
contrary, he became universally despised for his pains, and 
was at length put, as some say, to a most miserable death. 

It is said that though Homer’s poems were at first pub- 
lished all in one piece, and not divided into books, yet 
every one not being able to purchase them entire, they 
were circulated in separate pieces ; and each of those 
pieces took its name from the contents, as, “vThe Battle 
of the Ships;” “ The Death of Dolon “ The Valour of 
Agamemnon tc The Grot of Calypso “ The Slaughter 
of the Wooers,” &c. ; nor were these entitled hooks, but 
rhapsodies, as they were afterwards called, when they were 
divided into books. Homer’s poems were not known en- 
tire in Greece before the time of Lycnrgus ; whither that 
law-giver being in Ionia carried them, after he had taken 
the pains to transcribe them from perfect copies with his 
own hands. This may be called the first edition of Homer 
that appeared in Greece, and the time of its appearing 
there was about 120 years before Rome was built, that is, 
about 200 years after the time of Homer. It has been said, 
that the “ Iliad” and “ Odyssey” were not composed by 
Homer in their present form, but only in separate little 
poems, which being put together and connected afterwards 
by some other person, make the entire works they now ap- 
pear ; btiH this is so extravagant a conceit that it scarcely 
deserves to be mentioned. 

The editions of Homer are numerous beyond those of 
any other classic, and there are many excellent ones; per- 

l 2 
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baps the best are, that by Dr. Barnes with the Greek scho- 
lia, in two vols. 4to ; that by Dr. Clarke published in 1729, 
4toj and that by the learned He/lle, 1802, 8 vols. 8vo. 
The most elaborate commentary is that by Eustathius, bi- 
shop of Thessalonica, and the best English translation is 
that by Pope : though Cowper’s, in blank verse, is thought 
to come nearer to the original. The French, and almost 
every nation, has its translation of Homer. 1 

HOMER (Hk nicy), an excellent classical scholar, the 
son of the rev. Henry Honier, rector of Birdingbury, in 
Warwickshire, who died a few months after this son, in 
1791, was born in 1752, and at the age of seven was sent 
to Rugby school, where he remained seven years, and be- 
came the head- boy of about sixty. He afterwards went to 
Birmingbam-school, where he remained three years more. 
In November 1768, he was admitted of KmanueLcolleg.e; 
Cambridge, under Dr. Farmer, where he became acquainted 
with Dr. Samuel Parr, and was in some measure directed 
in his studies by this eminent scholar. He proceeded re- 
gularly to his degree of B. A. in 1778, of M. A. in 1776, 
and that of B. D. in 1783. He was elected fellow of his 
college in 1778, but had lived in Warwickshire about three 
years before he became fellow, and returned to the uni- 
versity soon after bis election. lie then resided much at 
Cambridge, frequently visiting the public library, and mak- 
ing himself acquainted with the history or contents of many 
curious books which are noticed only by scholars, and par- 
ticularly turned his attention to several philological works 
of great utility and high reputation. He was well versed 
in the notes subjoined to some of the best editions of vari- 
ous authors; and of his general erudition the reader will 
form no unfavourable opinion from the following account 
of the works in which he was engaged. He joined with 
Dr. Parr in the republication of Belleiiden’s Tracts in 1787, 
and about the same year published three books of “ Livy,” 
viz. the 1st, 25th, and 3 1st from Draehenborch’s edition, 
with dissertations, &c. This was followed by, l. “ Trac- 
tates varii LatinL a Crevier, Brotier,” &c. 1788. 2. Ovid’s 

“ Epistles” ex editionc Burman. 1789. 3. “ Sallust, ex 

editione Cortii,” 1789. 4. “Pliny, ex editione Cortii et 

Longolii,” 1790; 5 . “ Cmsar, ex edit. Oudeudo^^’ 1790. 

• 1 Life by Herodotus, — Vowii Poet. Gr&c.—Dibdin’s Classics.— -Sax ji Oil o* 
taasMcoti.— -Brucker, 
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6. “ Persias ex edit. Heninii ” 7. €i Tacitus, ex edit. 

Brotier,” complete all but the Index. 8. “ Livy” and 
“ Quintilian,” in the press at the time of his death. He 
also intended to have published “ Quintus Curtius,” but* 
no steps were taken towards it. To these, however, may 
be added his ct Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum et de 
Vita Agricolse,” 1788, and Tacitus De Oratoribus,” 
1789. Dr. Parr having considered him as a very proper 
person to undertake a variorum edition of Horace, he had 
made some progress in that work, which was finally pub- 
lished by Dr. Combe, and occasioned a paper-war between 
Dr. Combe and Dr. Parr, which we had rather refer to 
than detail. Mr. Homer, in consequence of some religious 
scruples, refused to take priest’s orders, when by the 
founder’s statutes he was required to take them, in order 
to preserve the rank he had attained in the college ; in con- 
sequence of which his fellowship was declared vacant in 
June 1788. HediedMay4, 1791, of a decline, hastened, 
if not occasioned, by too close an attention to his literary 
pursuits^ The works he left unfinished were completed by 
his brothers, but, we are sorry to hear, have not met with 
that encouragement from the public, which they amply 
merit. 1 * * 

HOMMEL (Charles Frederick), a lawyer, philologer, 
and historian of Leipsic, was born in 1722. He published 
his first work in 1743, which was a tract in 4to. i. “ De 
Legum civilium et naturalium Natura.” 2. <c Obleeta- 
inenta Juris Feudalis, sive Grammatical Observationes jus 
rei clientelaris, et antiquitates Gennanicas, Varie illustran- 
tes,” 1755. This was also in quarto, and tends, as well 
as his other works, to prove the pleasing qualities and the 
acuteness of his mind. 3. “ Literatura Juris,” 1761, 8vo. 
4. u Jurisprudents numismatibus illustrata, necnon sigil- 
lis, getnmis, aliisque picturis vetustis varie exornata,” 1763, 
8vo. 5. (C Corpus juris civilis, cum notis variorum,” 1768, 
8vo. 6. t( Palingenesia librorum juris veterurn,” &c. 
1768, 3 vols. 8vo. He published some smaller tracts, but 
these are the most important. Hommel died in 1 781. 9 

HON A IN, an Arabian, and celebrated translator of the 
ninth century, was a Christian and a native of Hira. Hav- 
ing quittfd Bagdad, where he had been improperly treated, 

1 Gent. Mag. vcl. LXXVL a nilL XXX.— Brit. Crit. vol. III.—Dr. ParrV 

** Remarks on the Statement of Dr. Charles Combe/’ 1793, 8vo, 

s Diet. Hint.— Saxii Onomasticou. 
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he went to Greece, and remained there two years, study- 
ing the language, and collecting a library ot the best wri- 
ters. He then returned to Bagdad, ana some time alter 
went to Persia, where he learned the Arabic, and then 
finally settled at Bagdad, and executed very valuable trans- 
lations of the Elements of Euclid, the Almagest us of Ptole- 
my, and the writings of Hippocrates and other Greek au- 
thors. At the desire of Almamon or Abdallah 111. he trans- 
lated into Arabic all the works of Aristotle; and for every 
book of that philosopher is said to have received from AI- 
mamon its weight in gold. An anecdote very honourable 
to him is told by Abulfaragius. One day, after some me- 
dical conversation, the Caliph said to him, “ Teach me a 
prescription by which I may take off any enemy I please, 
without being discovered.” Honain declining to give an 
answer, and pleading ignorance, was imprisoned. Being 
brought again, after a year’s interval, into the Caliph’s 
presence, and still persisting in ignorance, though threat- 
ened with death, the Caliph smiled upon him, and said, 
11 Be of good cheer, we were only trying thee, that we 
might have the greater confidence in thee.” As 'Honain 
upon this bowed down and kissed the earth, “ What hin- 
dered thee,” says the Caliph, “ from granting our request, 
when thou sawest us appear so ready to perform what we 
had threatened ?” “ Two things replied Honain, “ my 
Religion, and my Profession. My religion, which com- 
mands me to do good to my enemies ; and my profession, 
which was purely instituted for the benefit of mankind.” 
“ Two noble laws,” said the Caliph; and immediately pre- 
sented him, according to the Eastern usage, with rich gar- 
ments, and a sum of money. This Caliph was not only an 
illustrious patron of the learned, but was himself no mean 
adept in several branches of science. He was well ac- 
quainted with astronomy, mathematics, and philosophy ; 
and was frequently present at the conferences of learned 
men, entering with great spirit into the subjects of their 
debates. In the midst of the praise which is due to this 
Caliph, it must, however, be mentioned with regret, that, 
through an ill-judged partiality for his vernacular tongue, 
he gave orders that, after the Arabic versions were finished, 
the original Greek manuscripts should be burned. A simi- 
lar folly seized the Caliphs of Africa : and to this cause we 
are, doubtless, to ascribe the entire loss of many ancient 
writings. The diligence, however, with which this Caliph 
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cultivated and encouraged learning, cancels in some mea- 
sure this disgrace, and leaves him entitled to an honour- 
able station among philosophers. 1 

HONDKKOTTEll (Melchior), the son and grandson 
of two Dutch painters of considerable reputation, was born 
at Utrecht in 1636, and carefully trained up to the profes- 
sion by his father. lie chose the same subjects ; but, in 
his manner, he surpassed not only his master, but even 
the best of his contemporaries, in a very high degree. Till 
he ivas seventeen years of age he practised under his father’s 
direction, and accustomed himself to paint several sorts of 
birds; but he was particularly pleased to represent cocks, 
hens, ducks, chickens, and peacocks, which he described 
in an elegant variety of actions and attitudes. After the 
dt.uli oi ins father, in 1653, he received some instructions 
from his uncle John baptist Weeninx ; but his principal 
and best instructor was nature, which he studied with in- 
tense application, and that enabled him to give to every 
ammai he painted such truth, such a degree of force, ex- 
pression, and life, as seemed to equal nature itself; nor 
did any artist take more pains to study every point that 
might conduce to the perfection of his art. His pencil 
was wonderfully neat and delicate; bis touch light, Ins co- 
louring exceedingly natural, lively, and remarkably trans- 
parent; and the feathers of his fowls were expressed with 
such a swelling softness, as might readily and agreeably 
deceive the eye of any spectator. It is reported, that he 
had trained up a cock to stand in any attitude he wanted to 
describe, and that it was his custom to place that creature 
near his easel ; so that, at the motion of his hand, the bird 
would tix itself in the proper posture, and would continue 
in that particular position, without the smallest perceptible 
alteration, for several hours at a time. 

The landscapes which he introduces as the back grounds 
of bis pictures, are adapted with peculiar judgment and 
skill, and admirably finished ; they harmonize with his 
subject, and always increase the force and the beauty of 
his principal objects. His touch was very singular in imi- 
tating the natural plumage of the fowls be painted ; which 
not only produced a charming effect, but also may prove 
serviceable to an intelligent observer, to assist him in de- 
termining which are the genuine pictures of this master, 

1 Moreri.— Chauftpie. — Brucker.— Sec Almamon, ?ol. It. of this Dictionary. 
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and which are impositions. The works of Hondekotter are 
justly in very great request and estimation, and they gene- 
rally afford a large price, almost in proportion to their va- 
lue. He died 1695 , aged 59. 1 

HONDIUS (Abraham), another artist, well known in 
this kingdom, was born at Rotterdam in 1638 , according 
to the most authentic writers, though Descamps fixes his 
birth in 1650 . He appears to have been an universal mas- 
ter* painting, with equal readiness, landscapes, animals of 
all kinds, particularly dogs, huntings of wild animals, hoars, 
deer, wolves, and foxes, as also conversations and fowls ; 
but his favourite subjects were huutings. His manner 
seems peculiar to himself; it was bold and free; and, ex- 
cept Rubens and Snyders , few musters have painted ani- 
mals in a greater style, or with more spirit. There is cer- 
tainly a great deal of fire in his compositions ; but his co- 
louring is often extravagant, and his drawing extremely 
incorrect. In general his pencilling was harsh, and he de- 
lighted in a fiery tint ; yet some of his small pictures are 
very neatly finished. There is a great inequality as to the 
merit of the works of Hondius, some of them being in 
every respect abundantly superior to others ; but there is 
scarce any master whose compositions are so easily distin- 
guishable as those of Hondius, by certain particularities in 
bis touch, his taste of design, and his colouring. 

Several of his pictures of dogs are much esteemed ; and 
lone especially is mentioned, in which he represented thirty 
different species of those animals, all being well designed, 
and every distinct animal being characterised with some 
peculiar air, action, expression, or attitude. As he was 
exceedingly harassed and tormented with the gout, the 
works of his latter time are more negligently executed than 
those which he finished in his prime; and, therefore, they 
very much contribute to lessen the reputation he had ac- 
quired by some of his more studied and better finished per- 
formances. His most capital picture is the burning of 
Troy, in which there are a variety of figures, many of them 
well designed, and disposed with judgment. Houbraken 
also mentions a candle-light of this master’s hand, in which 
appeared a fine opposition of light and shadow, and the 
figures were extremely well designed and well coloured. 
When he came to England is not known. Vertue says be 
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was a man of humour. He lived on Ludgate-hill, but died 
of a severe fit of the gout in 1(595 at the Blackmoor’s head, 
over against Water-lane, Fleet-street. — Iodocus or Jesse 
Hondius is supposed to have been his grandfather. lie 
was born at Wackerne, a small town in Flanders, in 15615, 
and died in 1(51 1. He was a self-taught engraver both on 
copper and ivory, and a h. tier-founder ; in all which 
branches he attained great excellence. He studied geo- 
graphy Jso, and in 1607 published a work entitled “ JDe- 
scriptio Geographica orbis ten arum,” in 1 olio. 1 

HONK (Georoe Paul), a lawyer of Nuremberg, was 
born there in 1662. He became counsellor to the duke of 
JVleinungen, and bailli of Cobourg, at which place he died 
in 1747 . Hi s works are chiefly these : 1. tc Iter Juridicum, 
per Belgium, Anglian), Gall lain, Italian).” 2 . “ Lexicon 
Topographicum Franconia?.” 3. “ History of the Duchy 
of Saxe- Cobourg,” in German. 4. “ Thoughts on the 
Suppression of Mendicity,” in the same language. 2 

HONE (Nathaniel), was born in Dublin in 1767, and 
came to England in the early part of life, painting in se- 
veral parts of the country, particularly at York, where he 
married a lady of some property. A short time after his 
marriage, he settled in London, and practised with repu- 
tation, both as a painter in oil, and in miniature, particu- 
larly enamel; and after the death of Zincke, ranked among 
the principal artists of his day in that branch. He w r as 
chosen one of the members of the royal academy at its 
first institution ; but took offence at one of his pictures, 
intended as a satire on sir Joshua Reynolds, being rejected 
from the exhibition. Another was also objected to, as 
containing a very profane allusion, which he altered with 
a substance easily washed away, and the picture was again 
exhibited in its original state at an exhibition of liis own, 
in 1775. As a painter in oil, he was by no means an in- 
ferior artist, yet the colouring of his pictures was too red 
for the carnations, and the shadows not sufficiently clear. 
A few years before his death, he removed to Rathbone- 
place. He died Aug- 14, 1784, and was buried at Hendon, 
where five of his children lie. 3 

HONESTIS, >P etrus. de. See DAMIAN. 

• HONORATUS, bishop of AJarseilles, flourished about 
the year 490. He was, according to Qennadius, who 

1 Pilkington. — Orford’s Anecdotes. — Strutt’s Dictionary.— E cos’s Cyclopedia. 
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celebrates him, a man of ready and abundant eloquence. 
He published many homilies, some delivered in an ex- 
temporary manner, others regularly composed; in which 
his object was to confute the dreams of heretics, and ex- 
hort his hearers to piety. He wrote also lives of many 
eminent leaders of the church, of which no one is extant, 
except his life of St. Hilary of Arles. 1 

HONORIUS Dk Sancta Maria, whose proper name 
was Blaize Vauzelle, was born July 4, 1651, at Limoges. 
He made profession among the Carmelites at Toulouse, 
in 1671 ; taught theology with reputation in his order, in 
which he was prior, counsellor, provincial, and visitor- 
general of the three provinces of France. He died 1729, 
at Lisle, aged seventy-eight. His most curious work is 
entitled “ Reflexions sur les regies, et sur l’usage de la 
Critique,” 3 vols. 4to ; the first volume is most esteemed. 
He also left, " La Tradition des Peres, et des Auteurs Ec- 
clesiastiques, sur la Contemplation ; avec un Traite sur 
les motifs, et la pratique, de 1’ Amour Divin,” 3 vols. 
12mo; * 4 Traite ties Indulgences et du Jubil6,” 12mo; 
“ Dissertations historiques et critiques sur les Ordres mili- 
taires,” 1718, 4to. He wrote some pieces in favour of 
the Formulary, and the constitution Unigenitus, &c. 2 

HONTAN (tiie Baron de), was a native of Gascony, 
in the seventeenth century, and is principally known by 
his travels in North America, which, however, are writ- 
ten in an embarrassed and barbarous style, confounding 
truth and falsehood, disfiguring names, and disguising 
facts. They contain some episodes of pure fiction, par- 
ticularly the narrative of the voyage up the long river, 
which is supposed to be of equal authority with the Voyage 
to Lilliput. He describes, nevertheless, with some suc- 
cess, the general face of the country, and the disposition, 
customs, government, and other particulars of the inha- 
bitants. There is an edition of his travels published at 
Amsterdam in 1705, 2 vols. 12mo. He began his career 
in Canada as a common soldier, was raised to the rank of 
an officer, went to Newfoundland in the quality of royal 
lieutenant, there quarrelled with the governor, was broken, 
and retired first to Portugal, and finally to Denmark. 3 

HONTHORST (Gerard), a celebrated artist, called 
also Gerardo Dalle Notti, from his principal subjects, 

1 Cave, vol. I. — Moreru * Moreri. — Diet. Hist. Diet. Hist. 
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was bom at Utrecht in 1592, and was a disciple of Abra- 
ham Bloemart; but completed his studies at llome, where 
he continued several years, employed there by persons of 
the first rank, and particularly by prince Justiniani. He 
imitated the style of Caravaggio, with whose vivid tone 
and powerful masses of light and shade, he attempted to 
combine correctness of outline, refinement of forms, grace- 
ful attitudes, and that dignity which ought to be the cha- 
racteristic of sacred subjects. In this he often succeeded. 
His subjects are generally night-pieces as large as life, 
and illuminated by torch or candle-light. Among his 
numerous pictures, that of our Saviour before the Tribunal 
of Pilate, in the gallery Justiniani, for energy, dignity, 
and contrast, is the most celebrated. Soon after his re- 
turn to his own country he visited London, and obtained 
the favour of king Charles I. by several grand performances 
and portraits; especially by one allegorical picture, irt 
which he represented the portraits of the king and queen, 
in the characters of two deities, and the portrait of the 
duke of Buckingham in the character of Mercury, intro- 
ducing the liberal arts to that monarch and his consort. 
For that composition, which was well drawn and extremely 
well coloured, the king presented him with three thousand 
florins, a service of plate for twelve persons, and a beauti- 
ful horse ; and he had afterwards the honour to instruct 
the queen of Bohemia, and the princesses her children, ill 
drawing. 

His pencil is free and firm, and his colouring has a 
great deal of force, although it often is not pleasing, by a 
predominancy of the yellow and brown tints ; yet un- 
doubtedly Honthorst would have been an excellent painter 
if he had known how to give more grace and more correct- 
ness to his figures. At his return from London to Holland 
he adorned the pleasure houses of the prince of Orange 
with many poetical subjects, which he executed in fresco 
as well as in oil ; but he principally was employed in 
painting portraits, which are described as having good ex- 
pression, and extraordinary life and force , by their broad 
masses of light being contrasted by strong shadows. He 
died in 1660 , aged sixty-eight. His brother, William, was 
born at Utrecht in I604-, and learned the art of painting 
from Abraham Bloemart. The portraits which he painted 
were very much esteemed, and are far superior to his histo- 
rical subjects, which are in no degree equal to those of 
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Gerard, although they are frequently sold for the works of 
that master. He died in 1683, aged seventy-nine . 1 

HOOFT (Peter Cornelius van), a Dutch popt and 
historian, but principally eminent in the latter capacity, 
was born at Amsterdam in 1581. He was honoured by 
Louis XIII. with a ribband of the order of St. Michael, 
probably in consequence of his history of Henry IV. Fre- 
deric Henry prince of Orange being dead, Hooft was pre- 
paring to attend his funeral, when he was himself taken 
violently ill, and died in 1 647. His works consist of, 1. 
“ Epigrams, Comedies, and other Poems.” 2. “ The 
History of the Low Countries, from the abdication of 
Charles V. to the year 1598.” A good edition of it ap- 
peared in 1703, in 2 vols. folio. 3. “ A History of Henry 
IV. of France,” in Latin. 4. “ A Translation of Tacitus 
into Dutch,” very highly esteemed in that country. To 
familiarize the style of his author completely to his mind, 
he is said to have read all the extant works of Tacitus fifty- 
two times. 2 

HOOGEVEEN (Henry), a very celebrated Dutch 
philologer, was born at Leyden, in the latter end of Ja- 
nuary 1712. His parents were poor, but of great pro- 
bity ; and, had it not been for a very laudable ambition in 
his father to make his son a scholar, the obscurity of a 
mechanical trade would probably have concealed his powers 
through life. At ten years of age he was sent to school, 
but for a considerable time gave not the slightest proof of 
talents for literature, so completely depressed was he by 
the wanton tyranny of a severe master. When at length 
he was removed into another class, and was under a 
milder teacher, his powers began to expancL and he took 
the lead among those of his standing, instead of holding an 
inferior place. So early as at fifteen he began the task of 
teaching others, to alleviate the ex pences of his parents, 
being now highly qualified for such an undertaking. He 
was employed in teaching the inferior classes of thy school 
to which he still belonged. While he was yet employed 
in bis studies, he lost his father ; but this misfortune 
rather redoubled his efforts than subdued his spirit. In 
1732, before he had exceeded his twentieth year, he ob- 
tained the appointment of co-rector (or under-master) at 

1 Pjlkington.— Walpole’s Anecdotes. — Rees’s Cyclopedia. 
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Gorcum. Within nine months the magistrates of the city 
of Woerdcn gave him an appointment there, which ift- 
duced^iim to think of matrimony, lie married in March 
1733, and began the care of this school in May, the same 
year. By this wife, who died in 1738, he had three sons 
and two daughters. In the same year he was solicited by 
the magistrates of Culeinbourg to undertake the care of 
their school, to which, with much reluctance in leaving 
his former situation, he at length consented. Here he 
took a second wife, who produced him eight children ; 
and here, notwithstanding solicitations from other places, 
he continued for several years. At length, much fatigued 
by incessant attention to a great number of scholars, he 
went in l M3 to Breda, on a more liberal appointment. 
The very next year, Breda being harassed by a French 
invasion, lloogeveen was obliged to send his collection of 
books to Leyden, and literary pursuits were at a stand, 
lie remained, however, sixteen years at Breda, and had 
determined there to end Ins days, but Providence decided 
otherwise. The malice and turbulence of a person who 
had taken up some unreasonable cause of offence against 
him, inclined him to leave Breda. His intention being 
known, he was liberally invited to Dorr, whither he trans- 
ferred iiis resilience in 1761. From this place, after living 
there three years, he was in a manner forced away by the 
importunity and liberality of the city of Delft. On his 
first arrival there, he encountered some difficulties from 
calumny and malice, but he weathered the storm, and re- 
mained there the remainder of his life in peace and ho- 
nour. He died about Nov. 1 , 1794, leaving some surviving 
children by both bis marriages. 

Iiis works are, 1. An edition of “ Vigerus do Idiotismis 
Linguae Graecag” published at Leyden in 1743, and se- 
veral times republished. His improvements to this work 
are of the highest value. 2. 66 An Inaugural Speech at 
Culeinbourg,” in 1738. 3. “ An Alcaic Ode to the 

people of Culenibourg, u De Inundatione feliciter aver- 
runcata.” 4. “ An Elegiac Poem,” in defence of poets, 
against Plato ; and several other occasional pieces, few of 
which are published. 5. “ Doctrina partieularum Lingua. 
Graccue,” 1769, 2 vols. 4 to. This great work, the foun- 
dation of his well-earned fame, is executed with a prodi- 
gious abundance of learning, and has been approved and 
received throughout Europe, He followed Devarius pro- 
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fessedly to a certain point, but went far beyond him in 
copiousness and sagacity. A very useful abridgment of 
this work, the only fault of which is too great prolixity, 
was published at Dessau, in 1782, by Schutz. This edi- 
tion will be found more useful to the young student than 
the vast work on which it is founded, as more easily pur- 
chased, and more easily read. 1 

HOOGSTRATEN (David van), a professor of the 
belles lettres, was born at Rotterdam in 1658, and died at 
Amsterdam in 1724. In the evening of Nov. 13, there 
suddenly arose so thick a mist, that he lost his way, and 
^ fell into a canal. He was soon taken out; but the coldness 
of the water, and the fright from the fall, brought on so 
strong an oppression upon the breast, that he died in eight 
days after. There are of his, 1. Latin Poems.” 2. “ Fle- 
mish Poems.” 3. " A Flemish and Latin Dictionary.” 
4. “ Notes upon C. Nepos and Terence.” 5. “ An edition 
of Phacdrus,” for the prince of Nassau, 4to, in imitation 
of the Dolphin editions. 6. A fine edition of “ Janus 
Broukhusius’s Poems.” 2 

HOOGUE (Roma in on), a Dutch designer and engraver, 
who flourished towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
had a lively imagination, by which he was sometimes led 
astray ; and his works must be viewed with some allowance 
for incorrectness of design and injudicious choice of sub- 
jects, which were in general of an allegorical cast, or dis- 
tinguished by a kind of low caricature. His works are 
chiefly extant in certain editions of books for which he was 
employed ; as, 1. Plates for the Old and New Testament, 
in folio, published by Basnage in 1704. 2. Plates to “ the 

Academy of the Art of Wrestling,” in Dutch, 1674, and 
in French in 1712. 3. Plates to the Bible, with Dutch 

explanations. 4. Plates for the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
Amsterdam, 1735, small folio. 5. Plates to Fontaine’s 
Fables, 1685, 2 vols. 8vo. 6. To Boccace, 1695, 2 vols. 
8vo. 7. To the Tales of the Queen of Navarre. 8. To 
the “ Cent Nouvelles nouvelles,” 1701, 2 vols. Svo. Such 
of his plates as are to be met with separate from the works 
to which they belong, bear a higher price. 3 

HOOKE (Nathaniel), celebrated for a te Roman His- 
tory,” died July 19, 1763, but we know not at what age; 


1 Harles de Viti# Pliilologorum, vol. IV. — Saxii Onomasticon, vol. VIII. 

* Moreri. — Saaii Onouaast. * Strutt’s Diet, of Engravers. 
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as indeed few particulars of him are recorded, though lie 
is said, u from 1723 till his death, to have enjoyed the 
confidence and patronage of men not less distinguished by 
virtue than by titles.” The first particular tiiat occurs of 
him is from a letter to lord Oxford, dated Oct. 17, 1722, 
by which it appears, that, having been u seized with the 
late epidemical distemper of endeavouring to be rich,” 
meaning the South-sea infatuation, u he was in some mea- 
sure happy to find himself at that instant just worth 
nothing.” Some time after, however, he was recommended 
to Sarah duchess of Marlborough, who presented him with 
5000/. the condition of which donation was expressly, that 
he the said Hooke should aid and assist her the said duchess 
in drawing up and digesting “An account of the conduct 
of the dowager duchess of Marlborough, from her first 
coming to court to the year 1710.” This was done, and 
the work was published in 1742, 8vo ; but soon after she 
took occasion, as was usual with her, to quarrel with him, 
“ because,” finding her without religion, “ he attempted,” 
as she affirmed, “ to convert her to popery.” Hooke was 
a mystic and quictist, and a warm disciple of Fenelon, 
whose life he translated from the French, and published in 
1723, 12mo. It was he who brought a catholic priest to 
take Pope’s confession upon his death-bed : the priest had 
scarcely departed, when Bolingbroke coming in, Hew into 
a great passion upon the occasion. He is said to have 
been a remarkably fine reader. Richardson informs us, 
that he once read some speeches of his Roman History to 
the speaker Onslow, who piqued himself too upon reading, 
and begged him to give his opinion of the work : the 
Speaker answered, as in a passion, “ he could not tell what 
to think of it : it might be nonsense for aught he knew; 
for that his manner of reading had bewitched him.” 

I'lie “ Roman History” of Hooke was published in 4 vols. 
4to ; the first in 1733, the second in 1745, the third in 
1764, and the fourth in 1771. It embraces the events 
from the building of Rome to the ruin of the common- 
wealth. In 1758 he published cc Observations on four 
pieces upon the Roman Senate,” among which were those 
of Middleton and Chapman ; and was answered in an ano- 
nymous pamphlet, entitled “ /V short Review of Mr. Hooke’s 
Observations, &c. concerning the Roman Senate, and the 
character of Dionysius of Halicarnassus,” 1758, 8vo. 13 ut 
the author of this was Edv\ard Spelman, estj. who was then 
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publishing an English translation of Dionysius. Hooke? 
published also a translation of Ramsay’s u Travels of Cyrus,” 
1739, 4to. Mr. Hooke left two sons; on& a clergyman of 
the English church, rector of Birkby and vi k car of Leek in 
Yorkshire, who died in 1791 ; the other a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and professor of astronomy in that seminary. 1 

HOOKE (Robert), an eminent English mathematician, 
and one of the most inventive geniuses that the wqrld has 
ever seen, was son of Mr. John Hooke, rector of Fresh- 
water ui the f Isle of Wight, and born there July 18, 1635. 
He was designed for the church ; hut being of a weakly 
constitution, and very subject to the head-ache, he was left 
to follow the bent of his genius, which led him to me- 
chanics, and first appeared in his making little toys, which 
he did with wonderful art and dexterity. Seeing, on one 
occasion, an old brass clock taken to pieces, he made a 
wooden one that would go : lie made likewise a small ship 
about a yard long, fitly shaped, masted, and rigged, with 
a contrivance to make it fire small guns, as it was sailing 
across a haven of some breadth. These indications led his 
friends to think of some trade for him in which such talents 
might be useful; and after his father’s death in 1648, as he 
had also a turn for drawing, he was placed with sir Peter 
Lely, but the smell of the oii-colours increased his head- 
aches, and lie quitted painting in a very short time*. After- 
wards he was kindly taken by Dr. Busby into his house, 
and supported there while he attended Westminster- school. 
Here he not only acquired Greek and Latin, together with 
some knowledge of Hebrew and other oriental languages, 
but also made himself master of a good part of Euclid’s 
Elements; and Wood adds, that while he lived with Dr. 
Busby he <c learned of his own accord to play twenty 
lessons on the organ, and invented thirty several ways of 
flying ; as himself and Dr. Wilkins of Wadham-college 
have reported.” 

* Aubrey says he had some instrucr been paid as an apprentice fee to Lely ; 
tions in drawing from the celebrated but after he had been some time upon 
Sam. Cooper, but does not know whe- atrial, Hooke leii him, as thiuking he 
tber this was before or after he went to could do all that was to be done, and 
Lely. He gives us an anecdote of keep bis hdhdred pound*. When lie 
Hooke; tkiwever, which is verycharac- went to Busby’s he “ lodged l/ts 100/. 
teristic of that sordid regard for money with him.” — Letters by Eminent Per- 
which predominated all his life. Hi3 sons, 1813, 3 vots. 8vo. < 
father Feft him 100/. which was to have 

1 Nichols’s Bowyer. — Ruffhead’s Life of Pope, 4to edit. p. 581. 421.— Chef* 
Memoirs, 4to, p. 116.— 'Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. 
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About 1653 he went to Cbrist-church, Oxford, and in 
1655 was introduced to the philosophical society there} 
where, discovering his mechanic genius, he was first em- 
ployed to assist Dr. Willis in his operations of chemistry, 
and afterwards recommended to Mr. Boyle, whom he served 
many years in the same capacity. He was also instructed 
about this time by Dr. Seth Ward, Savilian professor of 
astronomy, in that science; and from henceforward distin- 
guished himself by a greater number of important inven- 
tions and improvements of the mechanic kind, than any 
one man had ever discovered. Among these were several 
astronomical instruments for making observations both at 
sea and land ; and he was particularly serviceable to Boyle, 
in completing the air-pump. Wood tells us, that he also 
explained u Euclid’s Elements,” and " Des Cartes’s Philo- 
sophy,” to Boyle. In Nov. 1662, sir Robert Moray, then 
president, having proposed him for curator of experiments 
to the Royal Society, he was unanimously accepted, and 
it was ordered that Boyle should have the thanks of the 
society for dispensing with him for their use ; and that he 
should come and sit among them, and both exhibit every 
day three or four of his own experiments, and take care 
of such others as should be mentioned to him by the so- 
ciety. He executed this office so much to their satisfac- 
tion, that when that body was established by the royal 
charter, his name was in the list of those who wore first 
nominated by the council, May 20, 1663 ; and he was 
admitted accordingfy, June 3, with a peculiar exemption 
from all payments. Sept. 28 of the same year, he was 
nominated by Clarendon, chancellor of Oxford, for the 
degree of M.A.; and Ocfc. 19, it was ordered that the 
repository of the Royal Society should be committed to his 
care, the white gallery in G resham-college being appointed 
for that use. In May 166 1, he began to read the astrono- 
mical lecture at Gresham for the professor, Dr. Pope, then 
in Italy ; and the same year was made professor of mecha- 
nics to the Royal Society by Sir. John Cutler, with a salary 
of 50/. per annum, which that gentleman, the founder, 
settled upon him for life. On Jan. 11, 1 664-5, he was 
elected by that society curator of experiments for life, with 
an additional salary of 30/. per annum to sir John Cutler’s 
annuity, settled on him “ pro tempore and, March fol- 
lowing, was elected professor of geometry in Gresham- 
college. 

vojl. xviir, k 
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In 1665, he published in folio his 41 Micrographia, oi 
some philosophical descriptions of minute bodies, made by 
magnifying glasses, with observations and enquiries there* 
upon and the same year, during the recess of the Royal 
Society on account of the plague, attended Dr. Wilkins 
and other ingenious gentlemen into Surrey, where they 
made several experiments. In Sept. 1666, he produced 
his plan for rebuilding the city of London, then destroyed 
by the great fire; which was approved by the lord-mayor 
and court of aldermen. According to it, all the chief 
streets were to have been built in regular lines ; all the 
other cross streets to have turned out of them at right 
angles ; and all the churches, public buildings, market- 
places, &c. to have been fixed in proper and convenient 
places ; but the nature of the property, and the impossi- 
bility of raising funds to indemnify the landholders who 
would be injured by this scheme, prevented its being car- 
ried into execution . The rebuilding of the city, however, 
according to the act of parliament, requiring an able per- 
son to set out the ground to the several proprietors, Hooke 
was appointed one of the city surveyors, and Oliver, a 
glass-painter, the other. In this employment he acquired 
the greatest part of that estate of which he died possessed ; 
as appeared sufficiently evident from a large iron chest of 
money found after his death, locked down with a key in it, 
and a date of the time, which shewed that the contents had 
been so shut up for above thirty years, and seldom dis- 
turbed, for he almost starved himself and all in his house. 

In 1668, Hevelius, the famous astronomer at Dantzick, 
presented a copy of his <( Cometographia” to Hooke, in 
acknowledgment for an handsome compliment which Hooke 
had paid to him on account of his " Selenographia,” printed 
in 1647 ; and Hooke, in return, sent Hevelius a description 
of the dioptric telescope, with an account of his manner 
of using it, and recommended it to him as preferable to 
those with plain sights. This circumstance gave rise to a 
great dispute between them, noticed in our account of 
Heveiius, in which many learned men afterwards en- 
gaged, and which Hooke so managed, as to be uni- 
versally condemned, though it has since been agreed 
that he had the best side of the question. In 1671 he 
attacked sir Isaac Newton’s “ New Theory of Light and 
Colours where, though he was forced to submit in re- 
spect to the argument, lie is said to have come off with a 
better reputation than in the former instance. The Royal 
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Society having begun their meetings at Gresham-college, 
in Nov. 1674, the committee in December allowed him 40/. 
to erect a turret over part of his lodgings, for proving his 
instruments, and making astronomical observations ; and 
the year following he published u A Description of Tele- 
scopes, and some other instruments,” made by him, with 
a postscript, complaining of some injustice done him by 
Oldenburg, the publisher of the <c Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” in regard to his invention of pendulum watches. 
This charge drew him into a dispute with that gentleman, 
which ended in a declaration of die Royal Society in their 
secretary’s favour. Oldenburg dying in Aug. 1677, Hooke 
was appointed to supply his place, and began to take 
minutes at the meeting in October, and published seven 
.numbers of the “ Philosophical Collections,” which have 
been always considered as a part of the 6i Philosophical 
Transactions.” Soon after this he grew more reserved than 
formerly, and though he read his Cutleriau lectures, and 
often made experiments, and shewed new inventions before 
the Royal Society, yet he seldom left any account of them 
to be entered in their registers, designing, as he said, to 
lit them for himself, and make them public, which however 
lie never performed. In 1636, when sir Isaac Newton’s 
Principal were published, Hooke, w ith that jealousy which 
was natural to him, claimed priority respecting the idea 
of gravitation. Newton, with a candour equally natural 
to him, admitted his claim, but shewed at the same time 
that Hooke’s notion of gravitation was different from his 
own, and that it did riot coincide with the phenomena. In 
reality, the notion of gravitation is as ancient at least as 
the days of Lucretius, and is particularly noticed by Kepler. 
Newton’s merit consisted, not in ascribing the planetary 
motions to gravitation, but in determining the law which 
gravitation follows, and in shewing that it exactly accounts 
tor ail the planetary phenomena, which no other system 
does. 

in 1687, his brother’s daughter, Mrs. Grace Hooke, who 
had lived with him several years, died ; and he was so 
affected at her death, that he hardly ever recovered it, but 
was observed from that time to grow less active, more 
melancholy, and, if possible, more cynical than ever. At 
the same time a chancery-suit, in which he was concerned 
with sir John Cutler, on account of his salary for reading 
tjie Curlcrian lectures, made him. very uneasy, and in* 

k ” 
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creased his disorder. In 169J, he was employed in forming 
the plan of the hqspital near Hoxton, founded by Aske, 
alderman of London,/ who appointed archbishop Tillotsou 
o tie of his executors; and in December the same year, 
Hooke was treated M. D. by a warrant from that prelate. 
He is also said to have been the architect of Bedlam, and 
the College qf physicians. In July 1{>96, his chancery- 
suit for sir John Cutler’s salary was determined in his 
favour, tp , his inexpressible satisfaction. His joy on 
that occasion was found in his diary thus expressed : 
“ Domshlgissa, that is, Deo Optimo Maximo sit honor, 
laus, gloria, in saecula sccculorum. Amen, I was born on 
this. day of July, 1635, and God has given me a new birth ; 
niay J never forget his mercies to me ! whilst he gives me 
breath may I praise him !” The same year an o^def was 
granted to him for repeating most of his experiments, at 
the expence of the Royal Society, upon a prornjsq of hift 
finishing the accounts, observations, and deductions from 
them, and of perfecting the description pf all* tl^ } instru- 
ments contrived by him, which his increasing jjlness, and 
general decay rendered him unable to perform. Tor ^ the 
two or three last years of his life he is said to have sat 
night and day at a table, engrossed with his inventions and 
studies, and never to have gone to bed,pr even undressed,; 
and in this wasting condition, and quite emaciated, he died 
March 3* 1702, at his lodgings in Gresham-college, and 
wqs buried in St. Helen's church, JBishopsgate-street, his 
^oypse being attended by all the members of the RoyaJ 
Society then in London. 

Wallpr, the writer of his life, has given the following 
character of him, which, tfjough not an amiable one, seems 
to be drawn with candour and impartiality , He was in 
person but a despicable figure ; short of stature, very 
crooked, pale, lean, and of a meagre aspect,, with dark 
brown hair, very long, and hanging over his face, uncut, 
and lank.. Suitable to this person, his temper was penu- 
rious, melancholy, mistrustful, and jealous ; which qualities 
increased upon him with his years. He set out in his youth 
with a collegiate or rather a monastic recluseness, and 
afterwards led the life of a cynical hermit ; scarcely allow- 
ing himself ‘necessaries, notwithstanding the great increase 
of his fortunes after the, fire in London *. He declared 

* Sir rjoilfivy Copley, m a Idler mvs, ** Dr. Hooke i* very crazy ; much 
wiitten about time of Hooke’* (hath, roncerw d fur fea-r be &huulU outlive Jlis 
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Sometimes, that, he had a great project in his head as to 
the disposal of his estate, for the advancement of natural 
knowledge, and to promote the ends and designs for which 
the ‘ Royal Society was instituted ; to build a handsome 
fabric for the society’s use, with' a library, depository, la- 
boratory, and other conveniences for making experiments ; , 
and to fouhd and endow a physico-niechanic lecture like 
that of sir John Cutler. But though he was often solicited 
by his friends to ’put his designs "down in" writing, and 
maW’his will as Jcithe disposal of hifc estate, yet he could 
never’BiP pr’eyailecL job to do it, but died without any will 
that could benumb In like manner, with respect to his 
philosophical treasures, when he first became known to the 
learned world, he was very communicative of his inventions 
and discoveries, but afterwards grew close and reserved to 
a fault ; alledging for. an excuse, that some persons chal- 
lenged his discoveries for their oWiji, and took occasion from 
his hints to perfect what he had not finished. For thi$ 
reason he would suggest nothing,* till he had time to perfect 
it himself; so that many things are lost Which he affirmed 
he knew, though he was not supposed to know every thing 
which he affirmed. For instance, “not many weeks before 
his death, he told Mr. Waller and others, that he knew a 
certain and infallible method of discovering the longitude 
at sea; yet it is evident that his friends distrusted his 
asseveration of this discovery ; and how little ejedit was 
then given to it in general, appears from Waller’s own 
account. “ Hooke,” says he, “ suffering this invention to 
be undiscovered to the last, gave some ^persons cause to 
question,^ whether he was ever the posfc^dr of it ; and to 
doubt whether what in theoYy seefrved very promising, 
would answer when put in practice. Ofhe^s indeed more 
severely judged, that it was only a kind of bftaStihg in him 
to assert that which had pot been performed though at- 
tempted by many,” In the religious part of his character 
he was so fer exemplary, that he always expressed a great 
veneration for the Deity, and seldom received any remark- 

estate.' He hath starved one old woman the days of bis life, I mean mathema- 
already ; and I believe be will endanger tie$l experiments, than to have it go to 
fiim«$JJf to save sixpence for any thing* those whom he never saw or cared for. 
hermits.’* In another', written a few It is rare^that virtuosos die rich, and it 
wceks-pf^ his death, &r Godfrey .says, is pity they should if they were like 
** 1 wonder, old Dr. Hooke did not choose him.” Or. OucarrVs MSS. in Mr. 
Mthbir^td t^ave his 1 2,000/. to Mrttirtue Nichols’s possession, 
what he had promoted and studied all 
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able benefit in life, or made any considerable discovery in 
nature, or invented any useful contrivance, or found out 
any difficult problem, without setting down his acknow- 
ledgment to God, as many places in his diary plainly shew. 
He frequently studied the sacred writings in the originals ; 
for he was acquainted with the ancient languages, as well 
as with all the parts of mathematics. “ To conclude,” 
says Waller, “ all his errors and blemishes were more than 
made amends for by the greatness and extent of his natural 
and acquired parts, and more than common if not wonder- 
ful sagacity, in diving into the most hidden secrets of 
nature, and in contriving proper methods of forcing her to 
confess the truth, by driving and pursuing the Proteus 
through all her changes to her last and utmost recesses. 
There needs no other proof of this, than the great number 
of experiments he made, with the contrivances for them, 
amounting to some hundreds ; his new and useful instru- 
ments and inventions, which were numerous ; his admirable 
facility and clearness in explaining the phenomena of na- 
ture, and demonstrating his assertions ; his happy talent 
in adapting theories to the phenomena observed, and con- 
triving easy and plain, not pompous and amusing, expe- 
riments to back and prove those theories ; proceeding from 
observations to theories, and from theories to farther trials, 
which he asserted to be the most proper method to succeed 
in the interpretation of nature. For these his happy qua- 
lifications he was much respected by the most learned phi- 
losophers at home and abroad ; aud as with all his failures 
he may be reckoned among the great men of the last age, 
so, had he been free from them, possibly he might have 
stood in the front.” 

His papers being put by his friends into the hands of 
Richard Waller, esq. secretary to the Royal Society, that 
gentleman collected such as lie thought worthy of the press, 
and published them under the title of his “ Posthumous 
Works,” in 1705, to which he prefixed an account of his 
life, in folio. It is thought, that this gentleman would 
have published more of Ilooke’s manuscripts, had he 
lived. Mr. Professor Robison of Edinburgh, who ascribes 
the invention of spring- watches to Hooke, had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of Hooke’s MSS. that had been 
rescued from the fire at the burning of Gresham-collegc, 
and sajs that they are full of systematic views ; many of 
them, it must be acknowledged, hastv, inaccurate, and 
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futile, but still systematical. Hooke called them algebras, 
and considered them as having a sort of inventive power, 
or rather as means of discovering things unknown by a 
process somewhat similar to that art. He valued himself 
highly on account of this view of science, which be thought 
peculiar to himself : and he frequently speaks of others, 
even the most eminent, as childishly contenting themselves 
with partial views of the corners of things. He was like- 
wise very apt to consider other inventors as encroachers on 
his systems, which he held as a kind of property, being 
seriously determined to prosecute them all in their turn, 
and never recollecting that any new object immediately 
called him off, and engaged him for a while in the most 
eager pursuit. His algebras had given him many signal 
helps, and he had no doubt of carrying them through iu 
every investigation. Stimulated by this overfond expec- 
tation, when a discovery was*mentioned to him he was too 
apt to think and to say, that he had long ago invented the 
same thing, when the truth probably was, that the course 
of his systematic thoughts on the subjects with which it was 
connected had really suggested it to him, with such viva- 
city, or with such notions of its importance, as to make 
him set it down in his register in its own systematic place, 
which was his constant practice : but it was put out of his 
mind by some new object of pursuit. These remarks are 
part of a series, by the same learned professor, on the 
merits and inventions of Dr. Hooke, which are new, and 
highly necessary to enable the reader to form a just esti- 
mate of Hooke as a benefactor to science. They are to 
be found in the u Encyclopaedia Britannica,” under the 
article Watch, and in Dr. Gleig’s supplement to that 
work, under Hooke. No English biographer appears to 
have done so much justice to our philosopher . 1 

HOOKER, or VOWELL, (John,) an English historian, 
was born at Exeter, about the year 1524 . His father Ro- 
bert Hooker, a wealthy citizen, was in 1529 mayor of that 
city. Dr. Moreman, vicar of Menhinit in Cornwall, was 
his tutor in grammar, after which he studied at Oxford, 
but in what college Wood was not able to discover. Having 
left the University, he travelled to Germany, and resided 
some time at Cologn, where he studied the law ; and thence 


1 Life by Waller. — Biog. Brit. — Ward’s Gresham Professors. — At b, Ov. 
vol, H. —Encyclopaedia as above. 
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to Strasburgh, where he heard the divinity lectures of 
Peter Martyr. 1 He intended also to have visited France, 
Spain, and Italy, but a war breaking out, he returned t© 
England, and, residing at his native city, Exeter, was 
elected chamberlain in 1554, being the first person who 
held that office ; and in 1571 he represented Exeter in 
parliament. He died in 1601, and was buried in the cathe- 
dral of Exeter. His works are, 1. u Order and usage of 
keeping of Parliaments in Ireland.” The MS. of this is 
in Trinity-college-library, Dublin. He had been sent into 
Ireland by sir Peter Carcw to negotiate his affairs there, 
and was elected burgess for Athenry in the parliament of 
1563. This tract is printed with his Irish Chronicle in 
Holinshed. 2. “ The events of Cornets, or blazing stars, 
made upon the sight of the comet Pagonia, which appeared 
in November and December 1577.” Lond. 1577, 8vo. 
3. iC An addition to the Chronicles of Ireland from 1546 
to 1568,” in the second volume of Holinshed. 4. “ Ca- 
talogue of the bishops of Exeter,” and u a Description 
of Exeter,” in the third volume of Holinshed. 5. A trans- 
lation of the history of the conquest of Ireland from Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, in the second volume of Holinshed, and 
some other pieces not printed. This gentleman was uncle 
to the celebrated Richard Hooker. 1 

HOOKER (Richard), an eminent English divine, and 
autjhor of an excellent work* entitled u The Laws of Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, in eight books,” was born at Heavy- 
tree near Exeter, about the end of March 1554. His 
parents, not being rich, intended him for a trade ; but his 
schoolmaster at Exeter prevailed with them to continue 
him at school, assuring them, that his natural endowments 
and learning were both so remarkable, that he must of 
necessity be taken notice of, and that God would provide 
him some patron who would free them from any future care 
or charge about him. Accordingly his uncle John Hooker, 
the subject of the preceding artiole, who was then cham - 
berlain of the town, began to notice him ; and being known 
to Jewell, made a visit to that prelate at Salisbury soon 
after, aw'd “ besought him for charity’s sake to look favour- 
ably upon a poor nephew of his, whom nature had fitted 
for a scholar; but the estate of his parents was so narrow, 
that they were unable to give him the advantage of learn* 

I Fliuce’s Woitbics of.Devon.— Atli, Ox, vol. I.— Ware’s Ireland by Harm*. 
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ing ; and that the bishop therefore would become his pa- 
tron, and present him from being a tradesman, for he was 
a boy of remarkable hopes.” The bishop examining into 
Ids merits, found him to be what the uncle had repre- 
sented him, and took hirn immediately under his protec- 
tion. He got him admitted, inf 1567, one of the clerks of 
Corpus-Christi college in Oxford, and settled a pension 
on him; which, with the contributions of his uncle, af- 
forded him a verv comfortable subsistence. In 1571, 

y 

Hooker had the misfortune to lose his patron, together 
with his pension. Providence, however, raised him up 
two other patrons, in Dr. Cole, then president of the col- 
lege, and Dr. Edwyn Sandys, bishop of London, and after- 
wards archbishop of York. To the latter of these Jewell 
had recommended him so effectually before his death, that 
though of Cambridge himself, he immediately resolved to 
Send his son Edwyn to Oxford, to be pupil to Hooker, who 
yet was not much older; foi, said he, “ I will have a tutor 
for my son, that shall teach him learning by instruction, 
and virtue by example.” Hooker had also another con- 
siderable pupil, namely, George Cranmer, grand nephew 
to Cranmer the archbishop and martyr; with whom, as 
well as with Sandys, he cultivated a strict ami lasting 
friendship. In 1573, he was chosen scholar of Corpus, 
and in 1577, having taken his master’s degree, was elected 
fellow of his college ; and about two years after, bqing 
well skilled in the Oriental languages, was appointed de* 
puty-professor of Hebrew, in the room of Kingsmill, who 
was disordered in his senses. In 1581, he entered into 
orders ; and soon after, being appointed to preach at St. 
Paul’s-cross in London, was so unhappy as to be drawn 
into a most unfortunate marriage; of which, as it is one 
of the most memorable circumstances of his life, we shall 
give the particulars as they are related by Walton. There 
was then belonging to the church of St. Paul’s, a house 
called the Shuuamites house, set apart for the reception 
and entertainment of the preachers at St. Paul’s cross, two 
days before, and one day after the sermon. v That house 
was then kept by Mr. John Churchman, formerly a sub- 
stantial draper in Watling-stveet, but now reduced to po.- 
verty. Walton says, that Churchman was a person of vir- 
tue, but that he cannot say quite so, much of his wife. To 
this house Hooker came from Oxford so wet and weary, 
that he was afraid he should not be able to perform his 
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duty the Sunday following: Mrs. Churchman, however, 
nursed him so well, that he presently recovered from the 
ill effects of his journey. For this he was very thankful ; 
so much indeed that, as Walton expresses it, he thought 
himself bound in conscience to believe all she said ; so 
the good man came to be persuaded by her, “ that he 
had a very tender constitution ; and that it was best for 
him to have a wife, that might prove a nurse to him ; such 
a one as -might both prolong his life, and make it more 
comfortable ; and such a one she could and would provide 
for him, if he thought fit to marry.” Hooker, not con- 
sidering “ that the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light,” and fearing no 
guile, because he meant none, gave her a power to choose 
a wife for him ; promising, upon a fair summons, to return 
to London, and accept of her choice, which he did in that 
or the year following. Now, says Walton, the wife pro- 
vided for him was her daughter Joan, who brought him 
neither beauty nor portion ; and for her conditions, they 
were too like that wife’s which Solomon compares to a 
dripping- house ; that is, says Wood, she was “ a clownish 
silly woman, and withal a mere Xantippe.” 

Hooker, having now lost his fellowship by this marriage, 
remained without preferment, and supported hiiqseif as 
well as he could, till the latter end of 1584, when he was 
presented by John Cheny, esq. to the rectory of Drayton- 
Beauchamp, in Buckinghamshire, where he led an uncom- 
fortable life with his wife Joan for about a year. In this 
situation he received a visit from his friends and pupils 
Sandys and Cranmer, who found him with a Horace in his 
hand, tending a small allotment of sheep in a common 
field ; which he told them he was forced to do, because his 
servant was gone home to dine, and assist his wife in the 
household business. When the servant returned and re- 
leased him, his pupils attended him to his house, where 
their best entertainment was his quiet company, which was 
presently denied them, for Richard was called to rock the 
cradle, and the rest of their welcome being equally re- 
pulsive, they stayed but till the next morning, which was 
long enough to discover and pity their tutor’s condition. 
At their return to London, Sandys acquainted his father 
with Hooker’s deplorable state, who entered so heartily 
into his concerns, that he procured him to be made master 
ef the Temple in 1585. This, though a valuable piece of 
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preferment, was uot so suitable to Hooker’s temper, as the 
retirement of a living in the country, where he might be 
free from noise ; nor did he accept it without reluctance. 
At the time when Hooker was chosen master of the Temple, 
one Walter Travers was afternoon-lecturer there ; a man 
of learning and good manners, it is said, but ordained by 
the presbytery of Antwerp, and warmly attached to the 
Geneva church discipline and doctrines. Travers had 
some hopes of establishing these principles in the Temple, 
. and for that purpose endeavoured to be master of it ; but 
not succeeding, gave Hooker all the opposition he could 
in his sermons, many of which were about the doctrine, 
discipline, and ceremonies of the church ; insomuch that 
they constantly withstood each other to the face ; for, as 
somebody said pleasantly, “ The forenoon sermon spake 
Canterbury, and the afternoon Geneva.” The opposition 
became so visible, and the consequences so dangerous, 
especially in that place, that archbishop Wbitgift caused 
Travers to be silenced by the high commission court. 
Upon that, Travers presented his supplication to the privy- 
council, which being without effect, he made it public. 
This obliged Hooker to publish an answer, which was in- 
scribed to the archbishop, and procured him as much re- 
verence and respect from some, as it did neglect and 
hatred from others. In order therefore to undeceive and 
win these, he entered upon iiis famous work “ Of the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity * and laid the foundation 


* The following Memoir relative to 
our author's “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
was drawn up by sir John Hawkins, 
and inserted in a work into which the 
admirers of Hooker were not very likely 
to look for information, the “ Anti- 
quarian Repertory.” Neither Walton, 
says sir John, nor bishop Gauden, nor 
any other that give an account of 
Hooker and his writings, make men- 
tion of the particular books or tracts 
which gave occasion to his writing the 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Whitgift, had 
written an answer to the 44 Admonition 
to the Parliament,” and thereby en- 
gaged in a controversy with Thomas 
Cartwright, the supposed .author of it. 
Hooker, in his excellent work, under- 
took the defence of our ecclesiastical 
establishment, against which Cart- 
wright appears to have been the most 
powerful of all its opponents. Ac- 


cordingly, we find throughout his work 
references to T. C. lib. p. ; but 
giving only these initials, and citing 
no book by its proper title, we are at 
a loss now to know with whom he was 
contending. It is necessary therefore 
to state the controversy, the order 
whereof is this : “ Admonition to the 
Parliament, viz. the first and second,” 
in a small duodecimo volume, without 
date or place; 14 An Answer to an Ad- 
monition to Parliament, by John Whit- 
gift, D. of Divimtie,” 4to. Printed by 
Jdynneman, 15T2. 1. “ A Rcplie to 

the Answer, by T. C.” 4to, No date or 
place. Of this there are two editions, 
differing in the order of numbering 
the pages. “ A second answer of 
Whitgift,” as must be presumed from 
the title of the next article, and is pro- 
bably no other than a book mentioned 
iu Ames’s Typ. Antitp 329, by the 
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and plan of it, while he was at the Temple. But he found 
the Temple no fit place to finish what he had there de- 
signed ; and therefore intreated the archbishop to remove 
him to some quieter situation in the following letter; 

“ My lord, When I lost the freedom of my cell, which 
was my college, yet 1 found some degree of it in my quiet 
country parsonage. But I am weary of the noise and op- 
positions of this place ; and indeed God and nature did not 
intend me for contentions, but for study and quietness. 
And, my lord, my particular contests here with Mr. Tra- 
vers have proved the more unpleasant to me, because I 
believe him to be a good man ; and that belief hath occa- 
sioned me to examine mine own conscience concerning his 
opinions. And to satisfy that, I have consulted the Holy 
Scripture, and other laws, both human and divine, whe- 
ther the conscience of him, and others of his judgment, 
ought to be so far complied with by us as to alter our frame 
of church government, our manner of God’s worship, our 
praising and praying to him, and our established ceremo- 
nies, as often as their tender consciences shall require us. 
And in this examination I have not only satisfied myself, 
but have begun a treatise, in which I intend the satisfac- 


title of a <e Defence of the Answer to 
the Admonition,” 1574, fol. Printed by 
Bynnenrun. 2. ” A second replie of 
Cartwright against WhitgifVs second 
Answer,” 1575, 4to. No place. 3. 
44 The. rest of the second Replie of 
Cartwright against Whitgift's second 
Answer,” 1577, 4to. Noplace. 

. Upon a reference to these several 
publications of Cartwright, and a care- 
ful examination of sundry passages 
cited from him by Hooker, it most 
evidently appears, that by T, C. 
Lib. I.” is meant No. 1, as above de- 
scribed ; by T. C. Lib. 2,” is meant 
No. 2 ; and by “ T. C. Lib. 3,” No. 3. 
But here it is to be observed, that the 
references to Lib. 1 , agree but with one 
edition of it, namely, that which has 
the 11 Table of the principal Poyntes” 
at the beginning and not at the end, 
as the other has. The difference be- 
tween them is, that in the former the 
numbers of the pages commence with 
the “ Address to the Church of Eng- 
land,” in the latter with top book it- 
self; so that to give one instance of 
difference, this passage, “ When the 


question is of the authority of a man 
&c.” Feel. Pol. Edit. 1682, p. 117, is 
to be found in p. 25 of one edition, and 
in p. 13 of the other. In Autes, p. 
329, is this article, which seems to b<; 
a collateral, branch of the controversy, 
“ A Defence of the Ecclesiastical Re- 
giment of England defaced by T. C. in 
bis Replie against V. Wbitgift, D. D.” 
1574, 12mo. It docs not here appear 
that this defence is of WhitgifPs writing; 
yet it has the name of his printer^. 
Bynneman. Fuller, in his Church His- 
tory, Book IX, 102, gives an account 
of Cartwright, and of Bis dispute With 
Wbitgift; which is very crrpneouffj for 
he makes it to end at WhitgifVs de- 
fence of his Answer; nby, 'jbe goes 
further, and assigns Reasons- for Cart- 
wright’s silence. The truth is, he was 
not sil£*t till long after, but continued 
the dispute in the TractvNo. 2 andv3, 
above note^d. The relation of the con- 
troversy by Neal, in bis u ^iistory of 
the Puritans,” vel. 1. 285, -dt' seq.^ii 
very fair and aerate. Antiquarian 
Repertory, vol. Hi. p. 138, 
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tion of others, by a demonstration of the reasonableness 
of our laws of ecclesiastical polity. But, my lord, I shall 
never be able to finish what I have begun, unless I be re- 
moved into some quiet parsonage, where I may see God’s 
blessings spring out of my mother earth, and eat my own 
bread in peace and privacy ; a place where I may without 
disturbance meditate my appruaching mortality, and that 
great account which all flesh must give at the last day to 
the God of all spirits.” 

Upon this application, he was presented in 1591 to the 
rectory of Boscomb, in Wiltshire ; and July the same 
year, to the prebend of Nether- Haven, in the church of 
Sarum, of which he was also made sub-dean. At Boscomb 
he finished four books, which were entered into the re- 
gister-book at StationersMiall, in March 1592, but not 
printed till 1594. In 1595 he quitted Boscomb, and was 
presented by queen Elizabeth to the rectory of Bishop’s- 
Bourne, in Kent, where be spent the remainder of his 
life. In this place he cam posed the fifth book of his xc Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,” which was dedicated to the archbishop, 
and published by itself in 1597. He finished there the 
6tli, 7th, and 8th books of that learned work ; hut whe- 
ther we have them genuine, and as left by himself, has 
been a matter of much dispute. Dr. Zouch, however, 
seems to have advanced almost unanswerable arguments 
against their being directly from the pen of Hooker. Some 
time after, he caught cold in a passage by water between 
London and Gravesend, which drew upon him an illness 
that put an end to his life when he was only in his forty- 
seventh year. He died Nov. 2, 1600. His illness was 
severe and lingering ; he continued, notwithstanding, his 
studies to the last. He strove particularly to finish his 
u Ecclesiastical Polity,” and said often to a friend who 
visited him daily, that u he did not beg a long life of God 
for any other reason, but. to lfve to finish the three re - 
maining books of Polity ; and then, Lord, let thy servant 
depart in peace,” which was his usual expression. A few 
days before his death, his house was robbed ; of which 
having notice, he asked, u are my books and written pa- 
pers safe ?” And being answered that they were, u then,” 
said he, u it matters not, for no other loss can trouble 
me.” 

But whatever value Hooker himself might put upon his 
books of “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” he could not in that 
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respect’exceedthe estimate which has been formed by the 
general judgment of mankind, with the exception only of 
the enemies of our church establishment. This work has 
ever been admired for soundness of reasoning, and prodi- 
gious extent of learning; and the author has universally 
acquired from it the honourable titles of u the judicious,” 
and " the learned.” When James I. ascended the throne 
of England, he is said to have asked Whitgift for his friend 
Mr. Hooker, from whose books of “ Ecclesiastical Polity” 
he had so much profited; and being informed by the arch- 
bishop that he died a year before the queen, he expressed 
the greatest disappointment, and the deepest concern. 
Charles I. it is well known, earnestly recommended the 
reading of Hooker’s books to his son ; and they have ever 
since been held in the highest veneration and esteem by 
all. An anecdote is preserved by the writer of his life, 
which, if true, shews that his fame was by no means con- 
lined to his own country, but reached even the ears of the 
pope himself. Cardinal Alen and Dr. Stapleton, though 
both in Italy when his books were published, were yet so 
affected with the fame of them, that they contrived to hare 
them sent for; and after reading them, are said to have 
told the pope, then Clement VIII. that “ though his ho- 
liness had not yet met with an English book, as he was 
pleased to say, whose writer deserved the name of an au 
thor, yet there now appeared a wonder to them, and so 
they did not doubt it would appear to his holiness, if it 
was in Latin ; which was, that ‘ a pure obscure English 
priest had written four such books of law and church po- 
lity, in so majestic a style, and with such clear demon- 
strations of reason,’ that in all their readings they had not 
met with any thing that exceeded him.” This begetting 
in the pope a desire to know the contents, Stapleton read 
to him the first book in Latin ; upon which the pope said, 
“ there is no learning that this man hath not searched into; 
nothing too hard for his understanding. This man indeed 
deserves the name of an author. His books will get re- 
verence by uge ; for there is in them such seeds of eter- 
nity, that if the rest be like this, they shall continue till 
the last fire shall devour all learning;” all which, whether 
the pope said it or no, we take to lie strictly true. 

Dr. Gauden published Hooker’s Works,” l£G2, fol. 
with a life, in which there are some inaccuracies. A se- 
cond edition, with Hooker’s Life by Walton, appeared in 
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1666, fol. reprinted in 1676, 1682, and 1723, which last 
some call “ the best edition.” A more commodious one 
for use Was printed at Oxford, 1793, 3 vols. 8vo. It is 
needless to add how much Walton’s Life of Hooker has 
been improved in Zouch’s edition of those valuable me- 
morials. Hooker’s other works, published separately, 
were, 1. “ Answer to the Supplication that Mr. 1 ’ravers 
made to the Council,” Oxon. 1612, 4to. 2. “ A learned 
discourse of Justification, Works, and how the foundation 
of Faith is overthrown, on Habak. i. 4.” ibid. 1612, 4to, 
3. “ A learned Sermon on the nature of Pride, on Habak. 
ii. 4.” ibid. 1612, 4to. 4. “A Remedy against Sorrow 
and Fear, delivered in a funeral sermon on John xiv. 27.” 
ibid. 1612, 4to. 5. “ A learned and comfortable Sermon 
of the certainty and perpetuity of Faith in the elect ; es- 
pecially of the prophet Habakkuk’s faith,” ibid. 1612, 4to.< 
6. “Two Sermons upon part of Jude’s Epistles,” ibid. 
1613, 4to. These Sermons were originally published by 
Mr. Henry Jackson, with “ WicklilF’s Wicket,” and after- 
wards reprinted without that tract, and met with a very 
welcome reception from the public. 7. “A Discovery of 
the causes of these Contentions touching: Church-govern- 
ment, out of the fragments of Richard Hooker,” published 
in 1641, along with a work entitled “A Smnmarie View 
of the government both of the Old and New Testament ; 
whereby the episcopal government of Christ’s church is 
vindicated,” out of the rude draughts of Launcelot An- 
drews, late bishop of Winchester. S. “ Three treatises 
inserted in a work edited by bishop Sanderson, and en- 
titled “ Clavi Trabales,” on the king’s power in matters of 
religion, in the advancement of bishops, &c. Dr. Zonch 
mentions as a publication of great merit, “ A faithful 
abridgment of the Works of Hooker, with an account of 
his life : by a Divine of the Church of England,” London, 
1705. 1 

HOOKER (ThomAs), a celebrated divine of New Eng- 
land, whose works frequently occur in our public libraries, 
and may render their author the object of curiosity, was 
born at Marfield, in Leicestershire, in 158 ), and was edu- 
cated at Emanuel-coilege, Cambridge, of which he be- 
came fellow. On his leaving the university, he preached 

1 Life by Walton.— 13io$. Brit.— Prince’s Worthies of Devon. — 
riUujs, &c. &«. 
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occasionally lor some time in London, but in 1626 was 
chosen lecturer and assistant to a clergyman at Chelms* 
ford, where he officiated with great reputation, until si- 
lenced for non-conformity by Laud, then bishop of Lon- 
don. On this occasion forty-seven of the neighbouring 
clergy sent a petition to the bishop, attesting his ortho* 
doxy and peaceable disposition. But this had no effect; 
and even when Mr. Hooker set up a grammar-school in 
the neighbourhood of Chelmsford, he was cited to appear 
before the high commission court, which determined him 
to go to Holland, where he preached for two or three 
years, and in 1633 went to New-England, and became 
pastor of the church of Hertford, in the colony of Con- 
necticut, and from his pious services and usefulness, was 
caLled the father of that colony. He died July 7, 1647. 
Among his works arc, 1. “An exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer,” Lond. 1645 , 4to. 2 . “ The Saint’s Guide,” 
ibid. 1645 , 12mo. 3. “ A Survey of the Sunmie of Church 
Discipline, wherein the way of the churches of New Eng- 
land is warranted,” ibid. 1648, 4to. 4. “ The Covenant 
of Grace opened in Several Sermons,” ibid. 1649, 4to. 
5. “ The Saints’ Dignity and Duty,” i bid. 1651, 4to.* 
HOOLE (Charles), a schoolmaster of very consider- 
able note in his clay, and the publisher of some school* 
books not yet out of use, was born at Wakefield, in York- 
shire, in 1610, and educated at the free-school there. At 
the age of eighteen years, by the advice of his kinsman 
Dr. Robert Sanderson, afterwards bishop of Lincoln, he 
was sent to Lincoln-college, Oxford, where he became a 
proficient in the Greek and Hebrew tongues, and in phi- 
losophy. After he had taken one degree in arts, he en- 
tered into orders, retired to Lincolnshire for a time, and 
was appointed master of the free-school at Rotheram, in 
Yorkshire. In the beginning of the civil war he went to 
London, and by the invitation of some of the citizens, he 
taught a private school, first near Red-cross street, and 
afterwards in Token-house garden, in Lothbury. About 
the restoration, he was invited into Monmouthshire; but 
the promises made to induce him to go there not being 
answered, he returned to London, and was taken under 
the protection of his relation bishop Sanderson, who gave 
him a prebend in the church of Lincoln. About that time 


1 Neal’s Hist. ©t'New England,— Bodleian ami Grit. Musuim Catalogues. 
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he became rector, of Stopk, near Billericay, in Essex, 
where he died on the 7tb,of March, 1666. He published, 
“ Pueriles ccuifabulatiunculcej” “ Adhtu,s ; facilis ad linguam 
Latinam “ Corder,ius’$ Collpquies <c Rudiments of the 
Latin .Grammar €t Examination of the Common Acci- 
dence,” and in all»< above twenty little books of this kind, 
many of which were adopted in schools, and reprinted 
again and agaiu for the remainder of the seventeenth and 
part of the eighteenth century. 1 

HOOLK (John), a dramatic poet and translator, was 
the son of Samuel Houle, of London, watch-maker, b y 
Sarah his wife, Die daughter of James Drury, a clock- 
maker, whose family came from Warwickshire. He was 
born in Moorfields, in December 1727, and received part 
of his early instruction from his uncle, a taylor, who lived 
in Grub-street*. He was afterwards sent to a private 
boarding-school in Hertfordshire, kept by Mr. James Ben- 
net, the publisher of Roger Ascham’s works, where he 
acquired an accurate knowledge of the Latin and French 
languages, and a small portion of the Greek. His father, 
who had carried on the business of watch-making to con- 
siderable advantage, in consequence of some newly-in- 
vented machinery of his own construction, wished to have 
his son brought up to his owp trade, but bis being ex- 
tremely near-sighted proved an insuperable objection, and 
therefore, at the age of seventeen, he was placed as a clerk 
in the East- India-house, in the accountant’s office. At 
this time, as he oftep accompanied his father to the theatre, 
who had access behind the scenes, and assisted in con- 
structing some of the pantomime scenery, he contracted 
a fondues^ for this amusement which might have been 
fatal to him* for he had no qualifications for the stage,, had 
not his father prevented him. He employed his leisure 
hours, therefore, more profitably, in improving himself in 
the Latin, and especially the Italian tongue, which last 
he studied with a view to be able to read in the original 
his favourite Ariosto, of whom, when a boy, he became 
enamoured, by reading the u Orlando Furidso” in sir John 
Harrington’s old translation. 

From admiring he proceeded to translate this poet, but 
laid this tusk aside for some time, to execute a translation 

1 Ath. Ox. vol. II. 

* When this little circumstance was- mentioned by Mr. Hoole tq Dr. Johns©**, 
the latter said, smiling, «• Sir, you h£Ve been regularly educated.? 

Vol. XVIII. L 
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of Tasso’s u Jerusalem Delivered,” which he began hi 
1758, and printed in >761 a specimen for the perusal of 
his friends, who probably encouraged him to proceed, as 
in 1763 he published the whole, and was permitted to de- 
dicate and present it at court to the queen. The dedica- 
tion was written by Dr. Johnson. This was Mr. Houle’s 
first avowed production, but he had before printed a few 
poetical essays without his name, and a Monody on the 
death of Mrs. Woffington, which is hr Pearch’s collection- 
In 1767 he published two volumes of the dramas of Mctas- 
tasio, consisting of six pieces, a copy of which he trans-* 
mitted to the author, who wrote a very elegant letter to* 
him. His own dramas were, “Cyrus,” 1768; “Tinian- 
thes,” 1770; and “ Cleonice,” 1775 ; none of which had 
success on the stage. 

In 1773, the first volume of his “ Orlando Fnrioso” ap- 
peared, and was favourably received, but the farther pro- 
secution of the work was interrupted by his appointment 
to the office of auditor of Indian accounts to the East India 
company, which occupied much of his time and attention* 
Returning again, however, to his task, he completed tne 
“ Orlando Furioso” in 1783, in 5 vols. 8vo. In 1785 he 
wrote the life of his friend Mr. Scott, the poet of Amwell, 
with whom he had become acquainted in 1757, by mar- 
tying a quaker lady, Susan nah Smith, of Bishop Stortford. 
About the end of 1 783- he resigned his employment in the 
India- house, after a service of nearly forty-two years ; and 
in April !786 retired with his wife and son, the rev. Sa- 
muel Hoole, to the parsonage-house of Abinger, near 
Dorking. Here, advening to the objections which had 
been made to the length and perplexity of Ariosto’s poem* 
he published “ The Orlando, reduced to twenty-four books, 
the narrative connected, and the stories disposed in a re- 
gular series,” 1791, 2 vols. 8vo; but this has not prevented 
the republication of his former edition, which, with all its 
imperfections, conveys the truest idea of the tedious and 
extravagant original. In 1792 he gave to the English 
public Tasso’s juvenile poem of “ liiiialdo.” His last pro- 
duction was a more complete collection of Metasiasia’s 
“ Dramas and other Poems” in 3 vols. 8vo. In this, if we 
mistake not, Mr. Hoole has displayed more poetical energy 
and variety than in his translations of Tasso and Ariosto, 
in which his. chief merit is smooth versification* and his 
chief defect a want of variety in bis harmony* Mr. Hoole 
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died at Dorkiflg, Aug. 2, 1803, leaving the reputation of 
an amiable and estimable man in his private character; a 
man of taste, and a good scholar. He lived much in ha-* 
bits of friendship with Dr. Johnson, and attended that 
eminent man in his last illness, of which he left an in- 
teresting diary. 1 * 

HOOPER (Dr. George), an eminent English divine, 
son of George Hooper, gent, was born at Grimley, in 
Worcestershire, Nov. 18, 1640, and educated in grammar 
and classical learning first at St. Paul’s, and afterwards at 
Westminster-school, where he was a king’s scholar. From 
thence he was elected to Christ church in Oxford, in 1657, 
where he took his degrees at the regular times ; and dis- 
tinguished himself above his contemporaries by his supe- 
rior knowledge in philosophy, mathematics, Greek and 
Roman antiquities, and the oriental languages, in which 
last he was assisted by Dr. Pocock. In 1672 he became 
chaplain to Morley, bishop of Winchester, who collated 
him to the rectory of Havant, in Hampshire, which, the 
situation being unhealthy, he resigned for the rectory of 
East Woodhay, in the same county. In July 1673 he 
took the degree of B. D. and not long afterwards became 
chaplain to archbishop Sheldon, who begged that favour 
of the bishop of Winchester, and who in 1675 gave hirm 
the rectory of Lambeth, and afterwards the precentorship’ 
of Exeter. In 1677 he commenced D. D. and the same 
year, being made almoner to the princess of Orange, he 
went over to Holland, where, at the request of her royal 
highness, he regulated her chapel according to the usage 
of the church of England. After one year’s attendance, 
he repassed the sea, in order to complete his marriage to 
Abigail, daughter of Richard Guildford, gent, the treaty 
for which had been set on foot before his departure. He 
then went back to her highness, who had obtained a pro^ 
mise from him to that purpose ; but, after a stay of about 
eight months, she consented to let him return home. In 
1680 he is said to have been offered the divinity-profes- 
sorship at Oxford, but the succession to that chair nad 
been secured to Dr. Jane. About the same time, however, 
Dr. Hooper was made king’s chaplain. In 1685, by the 
king’s command, he attended the duke of Monmouth, and 


1 European Mag. for 1792.*— Biog. Dram. — Gent, Mag. vol. LXXIII.— 
obolVa, Bowyer.— Boswell’s Johnson. 
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had much free conversation with him in thePTower, both 
the evening before, and the day . of his execution, on 
which, that unhappy nobleman assured him 44 he had made 
his peace with God,” the nature of which persuasion Dr. 
Hooper solemnly entreated him to consider well, and then 
waited on him in his last moments. The following year 
he took a share in the popish controversy, and wrote a 
treatise, which will be mentioned presently with his works. 
In 1691, he succeeded Dr. Sharp in the deanery of Can- 
terbury. As he never made the least application for pre- 
ferment, queen Mary surprised him with this offer, when 
the king her husband was absent in Holland. With a dis- 
interestedness not very common, he now proposed to re- 
sign either of his livings, hut the queen observed that 
44 though the king and she never gave two livings to one 
man, yet they never took them away,” and ordered him 
to keep both. However, he resigned the rectory of Wood- 
hay. He was made chaplain to their majesties the same 
year. In 1698, when a preceptor was chosen for the duke 
of Gloucester, though both the royal parents of that prince 
pressed earnestly to have Hooper, and no objection was 
ever made against him, yet the king named bishop Burnet 
for that service. In 1701, he was. chosen prolocutor to 
gJhe lower house of convocation ; and the same year was 
Offered the primacy of Ireland by the earl of Rochester, 
then lord-lieutenant, which he declined. In May 1703, 
he was nominated to the bishopric of St. Asaph. This he 
accepted, though against his inclination : on this occasion 
he resigned Lambeth, but retained his other preferments 
with this bishopric, in which, indeed, lie continued hut 
a few months, and on that account he generously refused 
the usual mortuaries or pensions, then so great a burthen 
to the clergy of Wales, saying 44 They should never pay 
so dear for the sight of him.” In March following, being 
translated to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, he ear- 
nestly requested her majesty to dispense with the order, 
not only on account of the sudden charge of such a trans- 
lation, as well as a reluctance to remove, but also in re- 
gard to his friend Dr. Ken, the deprived bishop of that 
pl'ace, for whom he begged the bishopric. The queen 
readily complied with Hooper’s request ; but the offer 
being declined by Ken, Hooper at his importunity yielded 
to become his successor. He now relinquished the deanery 
©f Canterbury, but wished to have retained the precentor- 
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ship of E'xetfer in commendam , solely for the use of Dr. 
Ken. But this was not agreeable to Dr. Trelawney, bi- 
shop of Exeter. His intention, however, was supplied by 
the bounty of the queen, who conferred an annual pen- 
sion of 200/. on the deprived prelate. In 1705, bishop 
Hooper distinguished himself in the debate on the danger 
of the church, which, with many other persons, he ap- 
prehended to be more than imaginary* His observation 
was candid ; he complained with justice of that invidious 
distinction which the terms high church and low church oc- 
casioned, and of that enmity which they tended to pro- 
duce. In the debate in 1706, he spoke against the union 
between England and Scotland, but grounded his argu- 
ments on fears which have not been realized. In 1709-10, 
when the articles of Sacheverell’s impeachment were 
debated, he endeavoured to excuse that divine, and en- 
tered his protest against the vote, which he could not 
prevent. 

But, whatever were his political opinions, his prudent, 
courteous, and liberal behaviour in his diocese, secured 
the esteem both of the laity and clergy. To the latter he 
was a faithful friend. For while he confined his prefer- 
ments to those of his own diocese, his disposal of them 
was judicious and disinterested. The modest were ofteti 
dignified without any expectation, and the diligent were 
always advanced without the least solicitation. His regu- 
lation also in official proceedings was so conspicuous, that 
“ no tedious formalities protracted business, no imperious 
officers insulted the clerg 3 T .” The regard which he ex- 
perienced, inseparably attached him to this diocese, and 
it is said that he could not be prevailed on to accept the 
see of London on the death of Dr. Compton, or that of 
York on the death of Dr. Sharp. 

Having presided over the see of Bath and Wells twenty- 
three years and six months, and having nearly attained to 
the great age of eighty seven, he died at Barkley, in So- 
mersetshire, whither he sometimes retired, Sept. 6, 1727. 
Elis remains were interred, at his own request, in the ca- 
thedral of Wells, under a marble monument with a Latin 
inscription, and adjoining to it is a monument with an in- 
scription to the memory of his wife, who died the year be- 
fore him. By this lady he had nine children, one of whom 

only, a daughter, survived him, then the widow of — 

Browse, esq* 
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It had been observed of this prelate by the celebrated 
Dr. Busby, u that he was the best scholar, the finest gen- 
tleman, and would make the completest bishop that ever 
was educated at Westminster-school and Dr. Coney, 
who knew the bishop well, has proved this testimony to 
have been just in every respect. Bishops Burnet and At- 
terbury are the only writers of any note who have spoken, 
evidently from prejudice, against him, as an ambitious 
man, a charge which the history of his promotions amply 
refutes. 

Besides eight sermons, he published several books in 
his life-time, and left several MSS. behind him, some of 
which he permitted to be printed. The following is a ca- 
talogue of both: 1. “ The Church of England free front 
the imputation of Popery,” 1682. 2. “A fair and me- 

thodical Discussion of the first and great Controversy be- 
tween the Church of England and the Church of Rome, 
concerning the Infallible Guide : in three Discourses.” 
The first two of these were licensed by Dr. Morrice, in 
1687, but the last was never printed. 3. “ The Parson’s case 
under the present Land-Tax, recommended in a Letter to 
a member of the House of Commons,” 168$. 4. “A 

Discourse concerning Lent, in two Parts. The first, an 
historical account of its observation : the second, an essay 
concerning its original. This subdivided into two repar- 
titions, whereof the first is preparatory, and shews that 
most of our Christian ordinances are derived from the 
Jews ; and the second conjectures, that Lent is of the same 
original,” 1694. 5. A paper in the u Philosophical Trans- 

actions” for Oct. 1699, entitled “ A Calculation of the 
Credibility of Human Testimony.” 6. “ New Danger of 
Presbytery,” 1737. 7. “ Marks of a defenceless Cause.” 

8. “ A Narrative of the Proceedings of the lower House 
of Convocation from Feb. 10, 1700, to June 25; 1701, vin- 
dicated.” 9. “ De Valentinianorum Haeresi conjecture, 
quibus illius origo ex ^Egyptiaca theologia deducitur,” 
1711. 10. “ An Inquiry into the state of the ancient Mea- 
sures, the Attic, the Roman, and especially the Jewish. 
With an Appendix concerning our old English money and 
measures of content,” 1721. 11. “De Patriarchs Jacobi 

Benedictione Gen. 49, conjecture,” published by the rev. 
Dr. Hunt, afterwards the Hebrew professor, with a pre- 
face and notes, according to the bishop’* directions to the 
editor, a little before his death. The MSS, before men* 
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4ioned are the two following: 1. “ A Latin Sermon/ 
preached in 1672, when he took the degree of B. D. ; and, 
2 . “ A Latin Tract on Divorce.” A beautiful edition pf 
his whole works was printed at Oxford, 1757, folio, by the 
above Dr. Hunt. 1 

HOOJPKlt, or HOPER (John), an eminent prelate and 
martyr, was horn in Somersetshire, in 1495, and entered 
of Merton college, Oxford, in 1514, under the tuition of 
his uncle John Hooper, a fellow of that house. In 1518 
he was admitted B. A. ; tire only degree he took in this 
university. It .is supposed that he afterwards became one 
of the number of Cistercians, or white monks, and conti- 
nued some years, until, becoming averse to a monastic life, 
.he returned to Oxford, where, by the writings of some of 
the reformers which had reached that place, he was in- 
duced to embrace the principles of protestantism. In 
1539, when the statute of the six articles was put in exe- 
.cution, he left Oxford, and got into the service of sir Tho- 
mas Arundel, a Devonshire gentleman, to whom he be- 
came chaplain, and steward of his estate ; but this gentle- 
man discovering his principles, withdrew his protection, 
and he was then obliged to go to France, where he conti- 
nued for some time among the reformed, until his dislike 
of some of their proceedings made him return to Englani) 
but, being again in danger here, he in the disguise of 
sailor escaped to Ireland, and thence to Holland and Swis- 
serland. At Zurich he met with Bullinger, JiimseJf a re- 
fugee from his country for the sake of religion, and who, 
therefore, gave Hooper a friendly reception. During his 
residence here, Hooper married a Burgundian lady. 

On the accession of king Edward in 1547, Hooper was 
enabled to return to England, and settled in London, where 
he frequently preached the doctrines of the reformation; 
but had imbibed abroad such notions on the subjext of 
church government, and the habits, as rendered his prin- 
ciples somewhat suspected by archbishop Cranmer, and 
Ridley, and prevented his co-operating with them so cor- 
dially as could* have been wished in that critical time. Iri 
doctrinal matters, however, he was an able assistant, being 
a man ofiearning, and a good philpsopher and critic. When 
Bonner was. to be deprived of his bishopric, he was one of 

* Todd’s Lives of the Deans of Canterbury,— Gen, Diet.— Gent. Mag. voL 
:SVU. and LXtL — Burnet’s Own Times.-^NielioMi Aturbnry.—Ath, Ox. ▼©!. 
ll.—NicUols’S Bovyef. ' 
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*his accusers; which, no doubt, would recommend him as 
an acceptable sacrifice in the following bloody reirn. By 
the interest of the earl of Warwick, he was nominated and 
elected bishop of Gloucester ; but, when he came to be 
consecrated or invested by archbishop Cranmer and bishop 
Ridley, he refused to wear a canonical habit ; and it was 
not until these ceremonies were dispensed with by the 
king’s authority, that he was consecrated bishop, in 1550; 
and about two years after, he had the bishoprie of Wor- 
cester given to him, to keep in commendam with the for- 
mer. He now preached often, visited his dioceses, kept 
great hospitality for the poor, and was beloved by many. 
But in the persecution under Mary, being then near sixty 
years of age, and refusing to recant his opinions, he was 
burned m the city of Gloucester* Feb. 9, 1554, and suf- 
fered death with admirable constancy. 

He published many writings, some of which are to be 
found in Fox’s book of the “Acts and Monuments of the 
Church.” The others are, 1. 44 Answer to the Lord Win- 
chester’s book, entitled A detection of the Devil’s Sophis- 
try, &c.” Zurich, 1547, 4to. 2. 44 A Declaration of Christ 
and his office,” ibid. 1547, 8vo, and afterwards 12mo. 3. 

44 Lesson of the Incarnation of Christ,” Lond. 1549, 8vo. 

E . 44 Sermons on Jonas,” ibid. 1550, 8vo. 5. “A godly 
onfession and protestation of the Christian Faith,” ibid. 
1550. 6. 44 Homily to be read in the time of pestilence,” 

Worcester, 1553. 7. 44 Certain sentences written in pri- 

son,” Lond. 1559, 3vo. 8. 44 An Apology against the un- 
true and slanderous report, that he should be a maintainer 
and encourager of such that cursed the queen’s highness,” 
ibid. 1562. 9. 44 Comfortable Expositions on the 23d, 

62d, 73d, and 77th Psalms,” ibid. 1580, 4to. 10. 44 An- 
notations on the 13th Chapter to the Romans,” ibid. 1683. 
11. “Twelve Lectures on the Creed,” ibid. 1581, 8vo. 
12. 44 Confession of the Christian Faith, containing 100 
articles,” ibid. 1581, 8vo, 1584, 4to. 13. 44 Declaration 
of the ten holy Commandments,” ibid. 1550, 1588, 8vo. 
There are also some pieces of Hooper’s in Burnet’s 44 His- 
tory of the Reformation,” to which, as well as to Fox, the 
reader may be referred for many particulars of his life and 
death . 1 

1 Burnet and Foi obi supra.— Strype's Cranmer, passim.— Atb. On. vol. I.— 
Wordsworth's Bed. Biography. • 
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HOORNBEECK (John), an illustrious professor of di- 
vinity in tue universities* of Utrecht and Leyden, was bom 
at Iiaerlem in 1617, and studied there till he was sixteen, 
when tie was sent to Leyden, and afterwards in 1 635, went 
to study at Utrecht. In 1632, he was admitted a minister, 
went to perform the functions of his office secretly at Co- 
logne, and was never discouraged by the dangers to which 
he was exposed, in a city where most of the inhabitants were 
zealous papists. He returned to Holland in 1643, and that 
year was made D. D. The proofs he gave of his great 
learning were such, that he was chosen in 1644 to till the 
chair of divinity professoral Utrecht; and the next year 
was made minister in ordinary of the church in that city. 
However difficult the functions of these two employments 
were, yet he acquitted himself in them with great diligence 
almost ten years. As a pastor, he often visited the mem- 
bers of his church : he encouraged the pious, instructed 
the ignorant, reproved the wicked, refuted the heretics, 
comforted the afflicted, refreshed the sick, strengthened 
the weak, cheered the drooping, assisted the poor. As a 
professor, he took as much care of the students in divinity, 
as if they* had been his own children: he used to read not 
only public lectures, but even private ones, for them ; and 
to hold ordinary and extraordinary disputations. He waqj 
chosen to exercise the same employments at Leyden 
which he had at Utrecht, and accepted them in 1654. He 
died in 1666; and though lie was but forty* nine years of 
age, yet considering his labours, it is rather a matter of 
wonder that he lived so long, than that he died so soon. 
He published a great number of works, didactical, pole- 
mical, practical, historical, and oratorical. The principal 
are, “ A Refutation of Socinianism,” from 1650 to 1664, 
3 vols. 4to; a treatise for the 44 Conviction of the Jews,* 1 
1658, 8 vo, and 44 of the Gentiles,” 1G69, 4to; 44 A System 
of Practical Divinity,” 4to ; 44 Theological Institutions, 1 * 
&c. ; all in Latin. He understood many languages, both 
ancient and modern; the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
Syriac, Rabbinical, Dutch, German, English, French, Ita- 
lian, and some little of Arabic and Spanish. He never 
departed one inch from the most strict orthodoxy ; and 
was not less commendable for his integrity, than for his 
parts and learning. Bayle, who had little in common with 
so sound a divine, exhibits him as the complete model of 
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a good pastor and divinity-professor. He married at 
Utrecht in 1630 ; and left two sous. 1 

HOORNE (John Van), a distinguished anatomist and 
physician, was born at Amsterdam in 1621, and educated 
at the university of Utrecht, where he went through his 
medical studies with honour. With a view to farther im- 
provement he visited Italy ; but on his arrival in that coun- 
try he entered the Venetian army, in which he served for 
some time. Subsequently, however, his taste for science 
returned; and having studied under the most eminent 
professors of Italy, he went to the universities of Basil, 
.Montpellier, and Orleans, in the first of which he received 
the degree of M. D. On his return he was appointed pro- 
lessor of anatomy and surgery at Amsterdam ; and in 1653 
he was made professor of the same sciences in the univer- 
sity of Leyden, where he died January 1670. 

Vau Hoorne was a man of considerable literary attain- 
ments, being master of eight languages. His reputation 
with posterity, however, rests principally on his anatomical 
knowledge. He seems to have first described the thoracic 
duct in the human body, which Pecquet had already de- 
monstrated in other animals ; and the intimate structure of 
the testes. He drew a great number of anatomical figures, 
.with great elegance ; and besides editing the works of 
Botallus, in 1660, and the book of Galen “ De Ossibus,” 
with the commentaries of Vesaiius, Sylvius, &c. in 1665, 
he wrote, i. “ Exercitationes Anatomic® I & II ad Obser- 
vation^* Fallopii anatoinicas,” &c. Liege, 1649, 4to. 2. 
u Novus ductus chyliferus, nunc primiim delineates, ,de- 
scriptus, et eruditorum examini propositus,” ibid. 1652. 
3. “ Microcosmus, seu brevis mamiduclio ad historian! 
corporis humaui, in gratiam discipulorum,” ibid. 1660, and 
severaL subsequent editions. 4, “Microtechne, id est, bre- 
vissima Chirurgi® Methodus*” ibid. 1663, 1668, Lipsia?, 
1675. 5. “Prodromus Observationum suarum circa partes 

geniiftles in utroque aexu,” Leyden, 1668 This work was 
afterwards published by Swammerdam, who had made the 
greater^wn of the -experiments there recorded, of which 
Van Hoorne only paid the- expences, under the title “ Mi- 
raculmn Naturae*’-’ 1672, 4to. fi. “ Observationes, Anato- 
mico-Medicse,” &c. Auist. 1614, 12mo. 7. A posthumous 

. * • , . < , i * ’ : « s/r ' O'] 4 • • ' < 

1 Oen. Diet.— iNicrron, vol. XXXUL— Biurmo^ Traj^Ct, Erighr-Freberi 
Tkeatrum.— Saxii Qoomast 1 
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collection, under the title of u Opuscula Anatomico-Chi- 
rurgica,” was pnblislied by professor Pauli, at Leipsic, in 
1707, 8vo, with annotations. 1 

HOPE (John), an eminent professor of botany in the 
university ot Edinburgh, was the son of Mr. Robert Hope, 
surgeon, and grandson of lord Rankeilar, one of the sena- 
tors of the college of justice in Scotland. He was born 
May 10, 1725, and educated at the university of Edin- 
burgh, where his attention was first directed to the medi- 
cal art. He afterwards visited other medical schools, par- 
ticularly Paris, where he studied his favourite science, 

- botany, under the celebrated Bernard Jussieu* On bis 
return to Scotland, he obtained the degree of M. D. from 
the university of Glasgow in 1750, and being a few months 
after admitted a member ot tlie royal college of physicians, 
Edinburgh, entered upon the practice of medicine in that 
city. On the death of Dr. Alston, in 1761, he was ap- 
pointed king’s botanist in Scotland, superintendant of the 
royal garden, and professor of botany and materia medica. 
The latter, the professorship of materia medica, he resigned 
in 1768, and by a new commission from his majesty, was 
nominated regius professor of medicine and botany in the 
university, and had the offices of king’s botanist and super- 
intendant of the royal gardens conferred upon him for life, 
which till that time had been always granted during plea- 
sure only: While he thus enjoyed his honours at home, 
he received the most flattering marks of esteem from the 
learned of other countries, having been elected a member 
not only of the royal society of London, hut also of several 
celebrated foreign societies, and having been enrolled in 
the first class of botanists even by Linnaeus, who denomi- 
nated a beautiful shrub by the name of Hopea ; and at a 
time when he might be justly considered as at the very 
head of his profession in Edinburgh, holding the distin- 
guished office of president of the royal college of phy- 
sicians, he was sefted with an alarming illness, which, in 
the space of a few days, put a period to his life, Nov. 10, 
1786. This gentleman richly deserves to be remembered 
as one of the earliest lecturers on the vegetable physiology, 
as well as an experienced practical botanist. Edinburgh 
is indebted to his spirit and perseverance, in establishing 
and providing suitable funds for its botanic garden, one of 
the first in the kingdom* 


* Moreri.*— Rcet's Cyclopaedia. 
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Besides some'useCul manuals for facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of botany by his students, Dr. Hope was long engaged 
in the com|>osition of an extensive work, on which he be- 
stowed ‘much study and reflection ; the object of which 
was, to increase the advantages which result from the highly 
ingenious artificial system of Linn a* us, by conjoining with 
it a system of vegetables distributed according to their 
great natural orders. He had made very considerable pro- 
gress in this valuable work; and it is much to be regretted 
by every lover of botany, that it was left imperfect at his 
death. Two valuable dissertations were published by him 
in the Philosophical Transactions, one on the Rheum pal- 
viatum, and the other on the Ferula Asmfostida , in which 
he demonstrates the practicability of cultivating these two 
officinal plants in our own country. The true rhubaib has 
been since extensively and successfully cultivated ; but that 
of the assafrrtida plant has not been equally attended to . 1 

HOPE (Sir Thomas), a Scotch lawyer, was the son of 
Henry Hope, a merchant of Edinburgh, who had many 
commercial transactions with Holland, where he afterwards 
resided, and where he married Jacque or Jacqueline de 
Tott. His son 1 nomas soon distinguished himself at the 
bar ; and was made king’s advocate in 1627, when he was 
also created a baronet by Charles I. He however attached 
himself to the covenanters, and was consulted by them in 
all difficult points. The king nevertheless, perhaps either 
to render him suspected to that party, or with a view to 
win him over, appointed sir Thomas commissioner to the 
general assembly in August 1643. 

Sir Thomas Hope died in 1646, leaving large estates to 
three sons; the youngest, sir James, being ancestor of 
the Hopetoun family, w'hicli arose to great wealth from 
his marriage with Anne, heiress of John Foulis of Lead- 
hills in Lanarkshire, these mines being an unfailing source 
of opulence. The works of sir Thomas Hope on the Scot- 
tish law continue to be valued : th^ are his “ Minor 
P radios, ” and his " Decisions.” He also wrote some 
Latin poems, and an account of the earls of Mar. There 
are several of his MSS. in the Advocates’ library, Edin- 
burgh . 2 

HOPKINS (Ezekiel), a learned and worthy prelate, 
who experienced a fate extremely singular, was born in 

1 Life by Dr. Duncan, Medical Commentaries, Dec. ii. vol. 111. 

9 Pinkerton's Scottish Gallery. 1 
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1633, at San cl ford in Devonshire, where his father was 
curate ; became chorister of Magdalen college, Oxford, in 
1649; at the age of about sixteen, he was usher of the 
school adjoining, being already B. A. ; he was chaplain of 
the college when M. A. ; and would have been fellow, had 
his count v qualified him. All this time he lived and was 
educated under presbyterian and independent discipline ; 
and about the time of the restoration became assistant to 
Dr. Spurstow of Hackney, He was afterwards elected 
preacher at one of the ciiy churches ; the bishop of Lon- 
don, however, refused to admit him, as he was a popular 
preacher among the fanatics ; but after some time he was 
settled in the parish church of St. Mary Wolnoth. Having 
retired to Exeter on account of the plague, he obtained 
the living of St. Mary’s church at Exeter, was counte- 
nanced by bishop Ward, and much admired for the come- 
liness of his person and elegance of preaching. The lord 
Ilobartes in particular (afterwards earl of Truro) was so 
pleased with him, that he gave him his daughter Araminta 
in marriage, took him as his chaplain to Ireland in 1669, 
gave him the deanery of Kaphoe, and recommended him 
so effectually to his successor lord Berkeley, that he was 
consecrated bishop of Raphoe, Oct. 27, 1671, and trans- 
lated to Londonderry in 1681. Driven thence by the 
forces under the earl of Tyrconnel, in 1688, he retired 
into England, and was elected minister of Aldermanbury 
in Sept, f 689, where he died, June 22, 1690. He pub- 
lished five single sermons, afterwards incorporated in two 
volumes; “ An Exposition of tbs Ten Commandments,’* 
1692, 4lo, with his portrait ; and an “Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer,” 1691, all printed in one volume, 1710, 
folio. An edition of his works has very recently appeared 
in 4 vols. 8 vo. 1 

HOPKINS (Charles), son of the preceding, was born 
at Exeter, in 1664 ; but his father being taken chaplain to 
Ireland, he received the early part of his education at Tri- 
nity college, Dublin ; and afterwards was a student at 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
B. A. in 1688. The rebellion breaking out in Ireland in 
that year, he returned thither, and exerted his early valour 
in the cause of his country, religion, and liberty. When 
public tranquillity was restored, he came again into Euy- 

* Ath. Ox. vol. II — Prince’s Worthies of Dcren. — Pc^rr 1 '. 
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tend, and formed an acquaintance with gentlemen of wit, 
whose age and genius were most agreeable to his own. In 
1694 he published some “ Epistolary Poems and Transla- 
tions,” which may be seen in Nichols’s “ Select Collec- 
tion;’^ and in 1695 he shewed his genius as a dramatic 
writer, by w Pyrrhus king of Egypt,” a tragedy, to which 
Concrete wrote the epilogue. He published also in that 
year, “The History of Love,” a connection of select fables 
from “Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” 1695; which, by the 
sweetness of his numbers and easiness of his thoughts, pro- 
cured him considerable reputation. With Dryden in par- 
ticular be became a great favourite. He afterwards pub- 
lished the “ Art of Love,” which, Jacob says, “ added to 
his fame, and happily brought him acquainted with the 
eaH of Dorset, and other persons of distinction, who were 
fond of his company, through the agreeableness of his 
temper, and the pleasantry of his conversation. It was in 
his power to have made his fortune in any scene of life ; 
hut he was always more ready to serve others than mindful 
of his own affairs; and by the excesses of hard drinking, 
and too passionate an addiction to women, he died a martyr 
to the cause in the thirty-sixth year of his age.” Mr. 
Nichols has preserved in his collection an admirable hymn, 
“ written about an hour before his death, when in great 
pain.” His “ Court-Prospect,” in which many of the prin- 
cipal nobility are very handsomely complimented, is called 
by Jacob “ an excellent piece and of hi* other poems he 
adds, “ that they are all remarkable for the purity of their 
diction, and the harmony of their numbers.” Mr. Hopkins 
was also the author of two other tragedies; “ Boadicea 
Queen of Britain,” 1697 ; and “ Friendship improved, or 
the Female Warrior,” with a humourous prologue, com- 
paring a poet to a merchant, a comparison which will hold 
in most particulars except that of accumulating wealth. 
The author, who was at Londonderry when this tragedy 
came out, inscribed it to Edward Coke of Norfolk, esq. in 
a dedication remarkably modest and pathetic. It is dated 
Nov. 1, 1699 , and concludes, “ I now begin to experience 
how much the mind may be influenced by the body. My 
Muse is confined, at present, to a weak and sickly tene- 
ment; and the winter season wilt go near to overbear her, 
together with her household. There are storms and tem- 
pests to beat her down, or frosts to bind her up and kill 
her; and she has no friend on her side but youth to bear 
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h$T .through i; If .that can sustain the attack* and hold out 
till spring comes, to relieve uie* one use 1 shall make of 
farther life .shall be to shew how much I am, sir, your most, 
devoted humble servant, C. HopKfNs ” 

His feeiings wqre .but too accurate ;, he died in the course 
of that winter, 1700/ . »' 

HOPKINS (John), another sop of the bishop of Lon- 
donderry, who deviated likewise from his. father's (charac- 
ter* was bom January 1, 1675, Like his elder ‘brother* 
his poetry turned principally on subjects of love; like him 
too, his prospects in life appear to, have terminated unfor- 
tunately. Ue published, in 1693, “ The Triumphs of 
Peace* or the Glories of Nassau ; a Pindaric poem occa- 
sioned by the conclusion of the peace between the Con- 
federacy and France; written at the time of bis grace the 
duke of Ormond’s entrance into Dublin.” u The design 
of this poem,” the author says in his preface, “ begins* 
after the method of Pindar, to one great man, and rises to 
another ; first touches the duke, then celebrates the ac- 
tions of the king, and so returns to the praises of the duke 
again.” In the same year he published 44 The Victory of 
Death ; or the Fall of Beauty ; a visionary Pindaric poem, 
occasioned by the ever to-be-deplored death of the right 
honourable the lady Cutts,” 8vo. But the principal per- 
formance of J_ Hopkins was iC A mas j a, or the works of the 
Must's, a collection of Poems,” 1700, in 3 vota, Lach of 
these little volumes is divided into three books, and each 
book is inscribed to some* beautiful patroness, among 
whom the duchess of Grafton stands foremost. The last 
boi.k is inscribed “ To the memory. of Amasia,” whom he 
addresses throughout these volumes in the character erf 
Sylvius. There is a vein of seriousness*, if not of poetry* 
runs tmough the whole performance. Many of Ovid’s sto- 
ries arc very decently imitated; 44 most of them,” he says, 
44 have neeu very well performed by my brother, and pub- 
lished son&e years since ; mine were written , in another 
kingdom before I knew of his.” In o*xe of his dedications 
he tells the lady Olympia Robartes, 44, .Your ladyship’s 
*‘ u N? r , the )aie earl of Radnor, when governor of Ireland, 
was the kind patron to mine:* he. raised bun to the first, 
steps by .vybicii he afterwards ascended to the dignities he 
bore; to those, which rendered his labours iiioite cons.j>ica- 
ous, and set in. a more advantageous, light those; living 

* * ‘ % .tacoh^ lives, —Blog-'. Drara ^^icboN’s Pt^im 
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merits, which now make his memory beloved. These, and 
yet greater temporal honours, your family heaped on him, 
by making even me in some sort related and allied to you, 
by his inter-marriage with your sister the lady Araminta, 
How imprudent a vanity is it in idc to boast a father so 
meritorious! how may 1 be ashamed to prove myself his son, 
by poetry, the only qualification he so much excelled in, 
but yet esteemed no excellence. I bring but a bail proof 
of birth, laying my claim in that only thing he would not 
own. These are, however, madam, but the products of 
immature years ; and riper age, nfiy, I hope, bring forth 
more solid works.” We have never seen any other of his 
writings; nor have been able to collect any fartiier parti- 
culars of his life: but there is a portrait of him, under his 
poetical name of Sylvius. 1 

HOPKINS, John. See STERNHOLD. 

HOPKINS (William), a learned di\ine of the church 
of England, was horn at Evesham, in Worcestershire, in 
August 1647, and was the son of the rev. George Hopkins, 
whom Hickes terms a pious and learned divine, and who 
was ejected tor non-conformity. At school his son was so 
great a proficient, that at twelve years of age he translated 
an English poem into Latin verse, which was printed some 
time before the restoration. At thirteen he was admitted 
commoner of Trinity-college, Oxford, under the learned 
Mr. Stratford, afterwards bishop of Chester, tie proceeued 
M. A. in 1668, sometime before which he removed from 
IVinity-coJlege to St. Mary-hail. He was much noticed 
by Dr. Fell, dean of Christ-chureh, who, it is supposed, 
recommended him to the Hon. Henry Coventry, as his 
chaplain and companion in his embassy to Sweden ; on 
which he set out in Sept. 1671. While in Sweden, Mr. 
Hopkins applied himself to the study of northern antiqui- 
ties, having previously studied the Saxon. After his re- 
turn in 1675, by Mr. Coventry’s recommendation, he was 
preferred to a prebend in Worcester cathedral ; and from 
his installation, began to collect materials for a history of 
this church, some of which fell afterwards into the hands of 
Wharton and other antiquaries. In June 1678 he was made 
curate of Mortlake in Surrey, and about 1680 was chosen 
Sunday lecturer of the church of St. Lawrence Jewry, and 
in 1686 was preferred to the vicarage of Lindridge in 
Worcestershire. In 1697 he was chosen master of Sl Qs- 
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wakl's hospital in Worcester, of the profits of which he 
made a fund for the use of the hospital, and the benefit of 
his poor brethren there. He had proceeded D. D. at. Ox- 
ford in 16D2. He died of a violent fever May 18, 1700, 
and was interred in Worcester cathedral. Hickes, who 
prefixed his Life to a volume of his Sermons, published in 
1 70S, 8vo, gives him a high character for piety, learning, 
and benevolence. He was a great benefactor to the library 
of Worcester cathedral. Although a man of extensive 
reading and study, he published only, 1. u Bertram or Ra*- 
tram, concerning the Body and Blood of the Lord, &c. 
wherein M. Boileatfs version and notes upon Bertram are 
considered, and his unfair dealings in both detected.” Of 
this a second edition appeared in 1688. 2. “ Animadver- 

sions on Mr. Johnson’s answer to Jovian, in three letters 
to a country friend and a Latin translation, with notes, of 
a small tract, written in the Saxon tongue, on the burial- 
places of the Saxon saints, which l)r. Hickes published in 
his “ Septentrional Grammar,” Oxford, 1705. Dr. Hop- 
kins also assisted Gibson in correcting ins Latin version of 
the Saxon Chronicle ; and made a new translation, with 
notes and additions, of the article u Worcestershire” in 
Camden’s Britannia, published by Gibson. 1 

HOPKINS (William), an Arian writer, although be- 
longing to the Church of England, was born at Monmouth 
in 1706. He received the elements of a learned educa- 
tion at bis native town, whence he was sent to All-Souls, 
Oxford, in 1724. He was admitted to deacon’s orders in 
1728, and in the following year undertook the curacy of 
Waldron, in Sussex. In 1731 he was presented to the 
vicarage of Bolney, in the same county. In 1753 he pub- 
lished anonymously, “ An Appeal to the common sense 
of all Christian people, more particularly the members of 
the Church of England, with regard to an important point 
of faith and practice, imposed upon their consciences.” 
This excited a controversy which was carried on many 
years. In 1756 he was elected master of the grammar 
school of Cuckfield ; and in 1766, undertook the curacy of 
Slaugham, and continued to officiate there many years, 
and in his own parish of Bolney, making what alterations 
he pleased in the service, at which the churchwardens vv.ere 

pleased to connive. He supported the famous petition to 

* 
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parliament for relief, in the matter of subscription to the 
liturgy and thirty-nine articles of the church; and wrote 
some pamphlets on the subject, but all anonymously. His 
last work, in 1784, was “ Exodus, a corrected' translation, 
with notes critical and explanatory,” in whiph , notes there 
is little that can gratify the taste of^corious ati'd* critical 
readers, but so many severe reflections on the articles arid 
liturgy of the Church of England, that ,the Monthly Tie- 
viewer took for granted he had quitted TV.altfiQtf^iJiThe 
title he called himself the vicar of Bolhcy. IriiriTediately 
after this publication, his health began to (tecliifej and liis 
mental faculties were greatly impaired befere J his (decease, 
which happened in 1786, when he had attained to hi* 
eightieth year. 1 ' ' . *' , 

HOPTON (Arthur), an English mathematicfari^ was 
son of sir Arthur Hopton, and born in Somersetshire: He 
was educated at Lincoln college, Oxford, and after^'aking 
his degree of B A. removed to the Temple, where he lived 
if! habits of friendship with the learned Selderi; rfe died 
in 46 1 4, a very young man, not having attained to ' more 
than his twenty-sixth year. He wroie a treatise on the 
Ci Geodetieal Staff;” “ The Topographical Glass, contain- 
ing the uses of that instrument, the theodolite, plane table, 
and circumferentor;” “A Concordance of Years, con- 
taining a new and a most exact computation of time, ac- 
cording to the English accompt ;” “ Prognostications for 
the years 1607 and 1614.” 2 

HORAPOLLO, or HORUS APOLLO, was a gram- 
marian, according to Suidas, of Panoplus in Egypt, who 
taught first at Alexandria, and then at Constantinople, 
tinder the reign of Theodosius, about the year 380. There 
are extant under his name two books <c concerning the 
Hieroglyphics of the Egyptians,” which Aldus first pub- 
lished in Greek in 1505, folio. They have often been re- 
published since, with a Latin version and notes; but the 
best edition is that by Cornelius de Pauw at Utrecht, in 
1727, 4to. Meanwhile there are many Horapollos of an- 
tiquity ; arid it is not certain, that the grammarian of 
Alexandria ^was the author of these books. Suidas does 
not ascribe theru to him; and Fabricius is of opinion, that, 
they belong rather to ariother Hbftis Apollo of more ancient 

.. i ’. f - it. : 

\ Life prefixed to an edition ©fi bis *i Appeal/* printed in IW.-*-R«ei’s Cy- 
clopadU^Monthly Review, vol, LXX11. 9 Atb. Ox. vol. I. 
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landing, who flourished about 1500 B. C. and wrote upon 
Hieroglyphics in the Egyptian language, and from whose 
work an extract rather than a version has been made of 
these two books in Greek. 1 

felORATltJS (Quintus Flaccus), an ancient Roman 
poet, and the most popular of all the classical writers, 
flourished in the age of Augustus, and was born at Venu- 
i|ium, a town .of Apulia, or of Lucania, Dec. 8, U. C. 689, 
t. <. 65 B. C. His father, the son of a freedman, and a 
tax-gatherer, being a man of good sense, knew the neces- 
sity of instructing his son by setting before him the exam- 
ples of all sorts of persons, and shewing him what beha- 
viour he should imitate, and what he should avoid : spur- 
ring him on all the while to this imitation, by pointing out 
the good effects of virtue, and the ill elfects of vice. With 
this view he removed him to Rome when about ten years 
of age, where he had the advantage of an education under 
the best masters ; and when he was about eighteen, waa 
sent to Athens, where he acquired all the accomplishments 
that polite learningApd education could bestow. 

Brutus about this time going to Macedonia, as he passed 
through Athens, took several young gentlemen to the army 
with him ; and Horace, now grown up, and qualified to set 
out into the world, among the rest. Brutus made him a 
tribune^ but he did not distinguish himself for courage, as 
at the battle of Philippi he left the field and fled, after he 
had shamefully flung away his shield. This memorable 
circumstance of his life he mentions himseif, in an Ode to 
his friend Pompeius Varus, who was with him in the same 
battle of Philippi, and accompanied him in his flight : but 
though running away might possibly save his life, it could 
not secure his fortune, which he forfeited ; and being thus* 
reduced to want, he applied himself to poetry, in which he 
succeeded, so well, that be soon made himself known to 
some of ^he greatest men jn Rome. Virgil, as he has told 
us, was thejirst that recommended him to Maecenas; and 
this celebrated patron of learning and learned men grew so 
fond of him, that he, became a suitor for him to Augustus, 
and succeeded iy getting his estate restored. Augustus, 
highly pleased with his merit and address, admitted him 
to a close familiarity with him in his private hours, and 
afterwards made him no small offers of preferment, ' all 

i Fabric. Bill, tirac. — Onomact. 
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which the poet had the greatness of mind to refuse; and 
the prince generosity enough not to be offended at his 
freedom. It is a sufficient proof of his indifference to the 
pride of a court, that he refused a place so honourable and 
advantageous as that of secretary to Augustus. But he had 
a strong partiality to retirement and study, free from the 
noise of hurry and ambition, although, his Jife does not ap- 
pear to have been untainted by the follies of his youth and 
nation. 

When Horace was about twenty-six years of age, Au- 
gustus found it necessary to make peace with Antony, that 
they : might unite against Pompey, their common enemy ; 
and for this end persons were sent to Brundusium as de- 
puties, to conclude the treaty between them. Maecenas 
going on Caesar’s part, Horace, Virgil, and some others, 
accompanied him thither : and Horace has given a very 
entertaining description of the journey in the fifth Satire of 
bis first book. This happened in Pollio’s consulship, who was 
about that time writing a history of the civil wars for the 
last twenty years ; which occasioned Btarace to address the 
first Ode of the second book to him, and to represent the 
many inconveniences to which such a work must necessa- 
rily expose him, if impartial enough to assign the true 
causes of the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, and 
their motives for beginning it. From the notes of f Dacier 
and Bentley, who have successfully fixed the time of his 
writing some Odes and Epistles, it appears, that before he 
was thirty years of age, he had introduced himself to the 
acquaintance of the most considerable persons in Rome ; 
of which this Ode to Pollio may furnish a proof : for his 
merit must have been well known, and his reputation well- 
established, before he could so familiarly address one of 
Pollio’s high character: and he was too great a master in 
the science of men and manners, to have taken such a li- 
berty if it had been inconsistent with propriety. 

. His love for retirement seems to have increased with his 
age, and for some years he was only at Rome in the spring, 
passing the summerin the country, and the winter at Ta- 
rentum. He never could be prevailed on to undertake any 
great work, though he was strongly solicited to it ; yet his 
gratitude to Augustus called upon him sometimes to sing 
bis triumphs over Pompey and Antony, or the victorious 
exploits of Tiberius and Drusus. His “ Carmen sacculare” 
he composed at the express command of Augustus; and to 
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oblige him, wrote also the first epistle of the second \)00\L» 
That prince had kindly reproached him with having said SO 
little of him in his writings; and asked him in a letter 
written on this occasion, “ whether he thought it would 
disgrace him with posterity, if he should seem to havO 
been intimate with him ?” upon which he addressed the 
epistle just mentioned to him, 

Horace, although not a philosopher in the strictest sense, 
discovered an inclination for the Epicurean philosophy dur- 
ing the greatest part of his life ; but at the latter end of it, 
seems to have leaned a little towards the Stoic. He was of 
a cheerful temper, fond of ease and liberty, and went 
pretty far into the gallantries of his times, until he ad- 
vanced in years. Dacier has very justly said that he was a 
poet in his philosophy, and a philosopher in his poetry. 
He met with his greatest misfortune, when his beloved 
friend and patron Maecenas died ; and this event is sup- 
posed to have touched him so sensibly, that he did not 
survive it long enough to lament him iti an elegy. He died 
not many days after, aged fifty-seven, Nov. 17, in the year 
of Rome 74 6, aboujgpight years B. C. He was buried near 
Maecenas’s tomb, and declared in his last words Augustus 
his heir ; the violence of his distemper being such, that lie 
was not able to sign his will. In his person he was very 
short and corpulent, as we learn from a fragment of a let- 
ter of Augustus to him, preserved in his life by Suetonius ; 
where the emperor compares him to the book he sent him, 
which was a little short thick volume. He was grey-haired 
about forty ; subject to sore eyes, which made him use but 
little exercise ; and of a constitution probably not the best, 
by its being unable to support him to a more advanced age," 
though lie seems to have managed it with very great care. 
Confident of immortal fame from his works, as all allow he 
very justly might be, he expressed his indifference to any 
magnificent funeral rites, or fruitless sorrows for his death. 

Of an author so well known, and whose merits have beet* 
so often and so minutely canvassed by classical critics, it 
would be unnecessary to say much in this place. Yet we 
know not how to refrain from adding the sentiments of an 
eminent living scholar, which cannot easily be rivalled for 
acuteness and elegance. The writings of Horace, says this 
learned critic, are familiar to us from our earliest boyhood. 
They carry with them attractions which are felt in every 
period of Jife^ and almost every rank of society. They 
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charm alike by the harmony of the numbers, and the purity 
of the diction. They exhilarate the gay, and interest the 
serious, according to the different kinds of subjects upon 
which the poet is employed. Professing neither the pres 
cision of analysis, nor the copiousness of system, they have 
advantages, which, among the ordinary class of writers, 
analysis and system rarely attain. They exhibit human 
imperfections as they really are, and human excellence as 
it practically ought to be. They develope every principle 
of the virtuous in morals, and describe every modification 
of the decorous in manners. They please without the glare, 
of ornament, and they instruct without the formality of 
precept. They are the produce of a mind enlightened by 
study, invigorated by observation ; comprehensive, but not 
visionary ; delicate, but not fastidious ; too sagacious to be 
warped by prejudice, and too generous to be cramped by 
suspicion. They are distinguished by language adapted to 
the sentiment, and by effort proportioned to the occasion. 
They contain elegance without affectation, grandeur with- 
out bombast, satire without buffoonery, and. philosophy 
without jargon. Hence it is that th%writings of Horace 
are more extensively read, and more clearly understood, 
than those of almost any other classical author. The ex- 
planation of obscure passages, and the discussion of con* 
jectural readings, form a part of the education which is. 
given in our public schools. The merits of commentators, 
as well as of the poet himself, are the subjects of our con- 
versation ; and Horace, like our own countryman Sbak- 
speare, has conferred celebrity upon many a scholar, who 
has been able to adjust his text, or to unfold his allusions. 
The works of some Roman and more Greek writers are in- 
volved in such obscurity, that no literary adventurer should 
presume to publish a variorum edition of th$m, unless he 
has explored the deepest recesses of criticism. But in re- 
spect to Horace, every man of letters knows where infor- 
mation is to be had, and every man of judgment will feel 
little difficulty in applying it to useful and even ornamen- 
tal purposes. 

The editions of -Horace are numerous beyond those of 
any other poet. Dr. Douglas, an eminent physician in 
the last reign, collected four hundred and fifty. Among 
these are valuable editions by Baxter, Bentley, Bond, 
Cruqiiius, Dacier, Desprez (the Delphin), Gesner, Lam- 
binus, Muretus, l'ulman, Sanadoot'Zeunius, &c. &c. t* 
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Which way be a'thldd the ; WOr$ recent editionshf Ju,OfflS> 
XWmbiEr,' WakefieW?! and Mitscherlicbius.^ 

* i iearneflhJhinglish divine, was 
W-lIft^^Tn^M>^)rtshire, In 1707.2 His father Was 
^ar df : Hd 3 xky'/4)ift fcbtfrhEaod his wife died when their 
*6fl*w$s 'Very- youftg. ThG -provision made for him wa9 
’4'TO^Vhich^ ©xpence of -his education, 

r first at 'Epwdh-thy ahd then at Gainsborough. He was then 
entered 7 of ‘EfticnJn coUegG, Oxford, where he obtained a 
smhli exhiftidotii’ but '* afterwards wa9 elected to a fellow- 
ship tf'MKgtfkleti;* which Extricated him from many diffi* 
*cultie£y his potor inheritance having been long before ex- 
pended. Jt^took his master's degree at Lincoln previous 
•’to this, hi 1733/ &fid when admitted into* orders preached 
^efdre *th© university with great approbation; and be- 
"cWirtg : knoWn ks a young man of much learning and 
pdr^cmaL merit; -Dr. Sraallbrokey bishop of Lichfield, who 
had appointed him his chaplfiinp collated him successively 
to the Vredtige df ficcleshatl; and the curacy ofGnosall, 
to which were*afterwanfe'ftdded a cancmry of Lichfield and 
the vicarage* of Htfftbury, on which* last promotion he re- 
sighed GnosalL* The whole, however, of these prefer- 
ments, everi with the addition of his fellowship, were 
scarcely 'equal t6 his expenses, for he had very little no- 
tion of accounts, or cahe about worldly things. He was 
afterviraVfl^promoted by his college to the rectory of Stan- 
lake, and ttifcn quitted Eccleshall, preferring Stanlake 
from its retired situation, 'Where he might indulge his fa- 
vourite propensity to reading and medication, and have 
easy access to his beloved Oxford. He took his degree of 
B. I), in 1743 1 , and that of D. D. in 174*5, and died at 
Stanlake,* -Jab. 22, 1773. 

In early life lie was a coadjutor of Dr. Waterland in his 
celebrated controversy on the Trinity ; and wrote, in 1735, 
“ Animadversions upon a late Pamphlet, entitled < Chris- 
tian Liberty asserted,* &c.” The author of this pamphlet 
was John Jackson, whom he charges with having misre- 
presented bishops Pearson and Bull, and particularly Dr. 
AVaterland, with whom he had then no personal acquaint- 
ance. About this time bishop Hoadly made some ad- 
vances to him, to which he paid no attention, as he greatly 

. I iloratii Oft£ta. — Cmsius’s Lives of the Poets.— Life prefixed to BoscavrenN* 
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disapproved his notions. By desire he published three 
occasional sermons, but his principal work was his treatise 
on the u Eternity of Hell Torments,” which appeared in 
1744, and was written at the solicitation of bishop Small- 
broke. After his death a volume of his “ Sermons’ 7 was 
published by his wife’s nephew. 

Dr. Horbery bore the character of an amiable and ex- 
cellent man, as well as of an able and sound divine, who 
walked, as his biographer says, steadily through those 
profound depths of theology, in which men of inferior 
powers and attainments are lost : but such was his uncom- 
mon modesty and invincible diffidence, that nothing could 
draw him out into public life. On the death of Dr. Jenner, 
president of Magdalen college, he resisted the solicitation 
of a majority of the fellows to become a candidate, and Dr. 
Horne, who was elected, paid him the compliment to say 
that he would never have presented himself if Dr. Horbery 
would have come forward. His library, consisting of 2000 
Volumes, in the best preservation, was sold for the small 
sum of 120/. ; but such was his reputation as a preacher, 
that two hundred of his MS sermons, in the rough state in 
which he first composed them, were disposed of for six 
hundred guineas. 1 

IIOHN E, John Van. See HOORNE. 

HORNE (George), the late amiable and exemplary 
bishop of Norwich, was born Nov. I, 1730, at Otham, near 
Maidstone, in Kent, where his father, the rev. Samuel 
Horne, was rector. Of four sons and three daughters he 
was the second son ; and his education was commenced at 
home under the instruction of his father. At thirteen, 
having made a good proficiency, he was sent to school at 
Maidstone, under the rev. Deodatus Bye, a man of good 
principles; and at little more than fifteen, being elected to 
4 a Maidstone scholarship at University college, Oxford, he 
went there to reside. He was so much approved at his 
college, that about the time when he took his bachelor's 
^degree, which was Oct. 27, 1749, in consequence of a 
strong recommendation from that place, he was elected to 
a Kentish fellowship at Magdalen. On June 1, 1752, he 
took his master’s degree, and on Trinity Sunday, in the 
year following, he was ordained by the bishop of Oxford, 
ancl soon after preached his first sermon for his friend and 

1 Gent, Maff. rol. I.XIX. and LXXVI. . 
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biographer, Mr. Jones, at Finedon, in Northamptonshire. 
A short time after he preached in London with such suc- 
cess, that a person, eminent himself for the same talept, 
pronounced him, without exception, the best preacher in 
England. 

At the early age of nineteen, Mr. Horne had imbibed a 
very favourable opinion of the sentiments of Mr. Hutchin- 
son ; which he afterwards adopted and disseminated with- 
out disguise. Supported by the learning and zeal of his 
friends, Mr. Watson of University college, Dr. Hodges, 
provost of Oriel, and Dr. Patten, of Corpus, ably vin- 
dicated his principles against the intemperate invectives 
to which their novelty exposed them. That part indeed 
of the Hutchinsonian controversy which relates to Hebrew 
etymology was discountenanced by Mr. Horne as, in a 
great measure, fanciful and arbitrary. He considered it 
of infinitely more importance to be employed in investi- 
gating facts than to be disputing about verbal criticisms. 
The principles of Mr. Hutchinson beginning to extend 
their influence in the university, in 1756 a bold attack was 
made upon them in an anonymous pamphlet, entitled <c A 
Word to the Hutchinsonians.’ > Mr. Horne, considering 
himself more particularly called upon for a defence, as 
being personally aimed at in the animadversions, produced 
an Apology, which has been universally admired for its 
temper, learning, and good sense. The question agitated 
seems rather to involve the very essense of religion, than 
to concern Mr. Hutchinson or his principles. The pam- 
phlet was attributed by the public in general, and Mr. Horne 
in particular, to Mr. Kennicott, of Exeter college ; a mail 
who had distinguished himself by an accurate acquaintance 
with the Hebrew, and two masterly dissertations, one on 
the Tree of Life, the other on the Sacrifices of Cain and 
Abel. 

, After his Apology, Mr. Horne took an active part in the 
controversy with Mr. Kennicott on the propriety of col- 
lating the text of the Hebrew Bible with such manuscripts 
.as could then be procured, in order to reform the text, 
and prepare it for a new translation into the English lan- 
guage. Mr. Horne strongly objected to the proposal, from 
a persuasion, among other serious reasons, that the wide 
principle upon which it was to be conducted might en- 
danger the interest of genuine Christianity. He con- 
ceived that the unsound criticism io which the text would 
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he ''liable* by this measure, might afford some additional 
pretexts for the sceptical cavils of those, who, with affecta- 
tion of superior learning, had already shewn themsdves 
active in discovering imaginary corruptions Whatever, 
in these speculative points, the opinions of Mh; Itorrre 
might be, he was esteemed both now atod thu&ugbout his 
life, a good and valuable man, a sincerfe ©firisfiah jh 
thought and in action, and ! in -all respefctsf worthy '•bf tire 
preferment he obtained* ' About J T5 6 y he had planned 
and begun to execute his “’Commentary OiV^hfe Fsalms/ f 
which lie #d not complete and publisli^l twbrit^yeafs 
after. It was a work in which he always ^oceeded'witb 
pleasure, and on which he delighted to dtfeUahd meditate. 

Soon after the publication of this valuable wwk, Dr. 
Home, feeling much concern 1 at the progress of infidfelity, 
to which the writings of Mr. Hume seemed in m» small 
degree to* contribute, endeavoured to undeceive the world 
with respect to the pretended cheerfulness and* tranquillity 
of the last moments of this unbelieving philosopher. He 
addressed an anonymous ^ Letter to Dr. Adam Smith,” in 
which, with clear and sound argument, and the most per- 
fect natural good humour, he overthrows the artificial 
account given in Mr. Hume’s life, by allasions to certain 
well-founded anecdotes concerning him, which are totally 
inconsistent with it. r j ‘ * 

In 1784 this Letter was followed by his “Letters on 
•Infidelity j”- which abound with instruction and entertain- 
* meat, and are exceedingly well adapted botli'to arm the 
J minds of youth against the dangerous tendency of philo- 
sophizing infidelity, and to counteract any impressions 
which its specious garb and licentious easy temper may 
have already made. The unsoundness of -Mr. Hume’s 
•opinions, and the futility of his arguments, are displayed 
in so happy a strain of ridicule, that none, shys one of his 
biographers^ “ but an unbeliever can be angry, or even 
feel displeased/’ The* latte* part of tliese Letters is em- 
ployed ’in attempting to shew the fallacy of “some miscel- 
laneous ‘ObjeCtiorts ‘against Christianity^ bfbught forward 
by a mtfre modern advocate for infidelity. 1 
The character and conduct of ‘Mr. Herne were so much 
apprtoved in* the doltege t6 which he belonged, that on a 
Vacancy happening 4 in 176 8* -he- was elected* to : the - high 
office of president of that society. 1 Nearly at tlfe same 
undo b# Kiarrif^tV' the daughter of ^hiKpr Bnrtdn, esq. of 
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dEltham, in Kent, by whom he had three daughters: Thfe 
public situation of Mr. Horne now made it proper for him 
-to proceed to the degree of doctor in divinity ; and he was 
also appointed one of the chaplains to the king. In 1776 
J)r. Horne was elected vice-chancellor of the university of 
Oxford, which office bp held for the customary period of 
four years.. In this situation he became known to lord 
North, the chancellor, and this, it is probable, prepared 
jthe way to his subsequent elevation. In 1781, the very 
•year after the expiration of bis office of vice-chancellor, he 
was made dean of Canterbury, . and would willingly have 
Relinquished his cares at Oxford, to reside altogether in 
his native county of Kent ; but he .yielded to the judg- 
ment of a prudent friend who advised him to retain his 
situation at Magdalen. Iti 1739, on the translation 5f 
bishop Bagot to St. Asaph, Dr. Horne was advanced to she 
episcopal, dignity, and succeeded him in the of Nor- 
wich. Unhappily, though he was no more thjjp fifty-nine, 
he had already begun to sutler much from infirmities. 
il Alas !” said he, observing the large flight of steps which 
lead into the palace of Norwich, “ I am come to these 
steps at a time of life when I can neither go up them nor 
down them with safety.’’ It happened consequently, that 
,the church could not long be benefited by his piety and 
zeal. Even the charge which he composed for his primary 
visitation at Norwich, he was unable to deliver, and it was 
printed “ as intended to have been delivered.” From two 
visits to Bath he had received sensible benefit, and was 
. meditating a third in the autqmn of 1791, which he had 
been requested not to delay too long. He did, however, 
delay it too long, and was. visited by a paralytic stroke on 
the road to that place. He completed his journey, though 
very ill ; and for a short time was so far recovered as to 
walk ‘daily to the pump-room ; but the hopes of his friends 
and family were of short duration, for, pn the47tb of Ja- 
nuary, 1792, in the sixty-second year of his age, his death 
afforded an edifying example of Christian resignation aqd 
iope ; and hewas buried at Eltham in Kent, with a com* 
picndatory but very just epitaph, which is also put up .in 
the^cathedral at Norwich. , - 

ft cannot often fall to the lot of the biographec to re* 
cord a man so blameless in character and conduct as bishop 
Horne. Whatever might be his peculiar opinions on some 
points, he was undoubtedly a sincere and exemplary Chris- 
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tian ; and as a scholar, a writer, and a preacher, a man of 
no ordinary qualifications. The cheerfulness of his dispo- 
sition is often marked by the vivacity of his writings, and 
the sincerity of his heart is every where conspicuous in 
them. So far was he from any tincture of covetousness, 
that he laid up nothing from his preferments in the church. 
If he was no loser at the year’s end he was perfectly satis- 
fied. What he gave away was bestowed with so much se- 
crecy, that it was supposed by some persons to be little; 
but, after his death, when the pensioners, to whom he had 
been a constant benefactor, rose up to look about them 
for some other support, it began to be known who, and 
how many they were. 

The works of bishop Horne amount to a good many 
articles, which we shall notice in chronological order: 1. 
“ The Theology and Philosophy in Cicero’s Somnium 
Scipionis explained ; or a brief attempt to demonstrate that 
the Newtonian system is perfectly agreeable to the notions 
of the wisest antieuts, and that mathematical principles are 
the only sure ones,” Lond. 1751, 8vo. 2. “ A fair, can- 
did, and impartial state of the Case between sir Isaac New- 
ton and Mr. Hutchinson,” &c. Oxford, 1753, 8vo. 3. 
“ Spicilegium Sbuckfordianum ; or a nosegay for the cri- 
tics,” &c. Lond. 1754, 12mo. 4. “ Christ and the Holy 

Ghost the supporters of the Spiritual Life,” &c. two ser- 
mons preached before the university of Oxford, 1755, Svo. 

5. “ The Almighty justified in Judgment,” a sermon, 1756. 

6. “ An Apology for certain gentlemen in the university of 
Oxford, aspersed in a late anonymous Pamphlet,” 1756, 

8 vo. 7. “ A view of Mr. Kennicott’s method of correcting 
the Hebrew Text,” &c. Oxford, 1760, 8vo. 8. “Consi- 
derations on the Life and Death of St. John the Baptist,” 
Oxford, 1772, 8vo. This pleasing tract contained the 
substance of several sermons preached annually at Magda- 
len-college, in Oxford, the course of which had commenced 
in 1755. A second edition in 12mo, was published at 
Oxford in 1777. 9. “ Considerations on the projected 

Reformation of the Church of England. In a letter to thq 
right lion, lord North. By a clergyman,” London,. 1772, 
4to. 10. “ A Commentary on the Book of Psalms,” &c. 
&c. Oxford, 1776, 2 vols. 4to. Reprinted in 8vo, in 1778, 
and three times since. With what satisfaction this good 
man composed this pious work, may best be judged from 
the following passage in his preface. “ Could the author 
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flatter himself that any one would have half the pleasure in 
reading the following exposition, which he hath had in 
writing it, lie would not fear the loss of his labour. The 
employment detached him from the bustle and hurry of 
life, the din of politics, and the noise of folly. Vanity 
and vexation flew away for a season, care and disquietude 
came not near his dwelling. He arose fresh as the morning 
to his task ; the silence of the night invited him to pursue 
it; and he can truly say that food and rest were not pre- 
ferred before it. Every psalm improved infinitely on his 
acquaintance with it, and no gave him uneasiness but 
the last; for then he grieved that his work was done. Hap- 
pier hours than those which have been spent in these me- 
ditations on the songs of Sion he never expects to see in 
this world. Very pleasantly did they pass, and move 
smoothly and swiftly along ; for when thus engaged he 
counted no time. They are gone, but have left a relish 
and a fragrance on the mind, and the remembrance of them 
is sweet.’* 11. tc A Letter to Adam Smith, LL. D. on the 
Life, Death, and Philosophy of David Hume, esq. By 
one of the people called Christians,” Oxford, 1777, !2mo, 
12. “ Discourses on several subjects and occasions,” Ox- 
ford, 1779, 2 vbls. 8vo. These sermons have gone through 
five editions. 13. “ Letters on Infidelity,” Oxford, 1784, 
l2mo. 14 “ The Duty of contending for the Faith,” Jude, 
ver. 3. preached at the primary visitation of the most re- 
verend John lord archbishop of Canterbury, July 1, 1786. 
To which is subjoined, a “ Discourse on the Trinity in 
Unity, Matth. xxviii. 19.” 17S6, 4to. These sermons, 
with fourteen others preached on particular occasions, and 
all published separately, were collected into one volume, 
8vo, at Oxford, in 1795. The two have also been pub- 
lished .in 12mo, by the society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, and are among the books distributed by that 
society. 15, iC A letter to the rev. Dr. Priestley, by an 
Undergraduate,” Oxford, 1787. 16. “ Observations on 

the Case of the Protestant Dissenters, with reference to 
the Corporation and Test Acts,” Oxford, 1790, 8vo. 17. 
u Charge intended to have been delivered to the Clergy 
of Norwich, at the primary visitation,” 1791, 4to. 18. 
“ Discourses on several subjects and occasions,” Oxford, 
1794, 8 vo, vols. 3 and 4 ; a posthumous publication. The 
four volumes have since been reprinted in an uniform edi- 
tion ; and lately an uniform edition of these and his other 
works, with bis life, by Mr. Jones, has been printed in £ 
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vol s. 8vo, Besides these, might be enumerated several 
occasional papers in different periodical publications, but 
particularly the papers sighed Z. in the u Olla Podrida,’* 
a periodical work, conducted by Mr. T. Monro, then ba- 
chelor of arts, and a demy of Magdalen college, Oxford. 1 

HORNECK (Dr. Anthony), an English divine, was 
born at Baccharack; a town in the Lower Palatinate, in 
1641; His father was recorder or secretary of that town, 
a strict protestant ; and the doctor was brought up in the 
same manner, though some,‘ we find, asserted that he was 
originally a papist. He was designed for the sacred mi- 
nistry from his birth, and first sent to Heidelberg, where 
he studied divinity under Spailheini, afterwards professor 
at Leyden. When he was nineteen he came over to 
England, atid was entered of Queen’s college, in Oxford, 
Dec. 1063; of which, by the interest of Barlow, then pro- 
vost of that college, and afterwards bishop of Lincoln, he 
whs made chaplain soon after his admission. He was in- 
corporated M* A. from the university of Wittemberg, Dec. 
1j663l ; and not long after made vicar of All Saints, in Ox- 
ford, a living in the gift of Lincoln-college. Here he con- 
tinued* two years, and was then taken into the family of 
the 'duke*6f Albemarle, in quality of tutor to his son lord 
Torrington. The duke presented him to the rectory of 
Doulton, in Devonshire, and procured him also a prebend 
in the church of Exeteh In 1669, before he married, he 
went over into Germany to see his friends, where he was 
much admired as a preacher, and was entertained with 
great respect at the court of the elector Palatine. At his 
return in 1671, he was chosen preacher in the Savoy, 
where he contihued to officiate till he died *• This, how- 

* He had been recommended for the Garden to Pr. Horneck are not easy to 
Hying of Covent-garden; but the parish be assigned at this distance of time, 
was so averse to him* that Tillotson But their dislike to him was the mdre 
said, if the earl of Bedford had liked extraordinary, considering his prodi- 
him, he could not have have thought gious popularity, on account of his 
it fit to bestow the living > on ban, reputation for ‘ piety, and his pathetic 
''-knowing how necessary it is to the yerpions, his church at the Savoy being 
good effect pf a man’s ministry, that crowded by auditors from the most 
he do not lie under any great prejudice* remote parts, which occasioned dean 
with the.people.” Dr. Birch remarks Freeman to say that; Dt. H.’S parish 
on this, that the grounds of the great was much the largest in town, since it 
aversenesa in the parish of Covent reached from Whitehall to Whitechapel. 

1 Life by the Rev. W. Jones. — See some valuable remarks on his cha- 
racter in Dr.. A Gieig’s Supplement to the Encydop. Britanriica. — Gent. Mag. 
LXII* LX l II, and LX VI.— Boswell’s Life of Johnson,— Forbes’s Life of 
Beattie, die. &c. To his works may be added, (< Considerations on the Life and 
Death of Abel, Enochrand Noah*P ISnio, a work which we happened nht 
to see in time to insert in the texts 
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ever, was but poor maintenance, the salary being small as 
well as precarious, and he continued m mean circum- 
stances for some years after the revolution ; till, as his 
biographer, bishop Kidder, says, it pleased God to raise up 
a friend who concerned himself on his behalf, namely, 
the lord admiral Russel, afterwards earl of Orford. Before 
he went to sea, lord Russel waited on the queen to take 
leave ; and when he was with her, begged of her that she 
“ would be pleased to bestow some preferment on Dr* 
llorneck.” The queen told him, that she “ could mot at 
present think of any way of preferring the doctor and 
with this answer the admiral was dismissed. Some time 
after, the queen related what had passed to archbishop 
Tillotson ; and added, that she u was anxious lest the ad- 
miral should think her too unconcerned on the doctor’s 
behalf.” Consulting with him therefore what was to be 
done, Tillotson advised her to promise him the next pre- 
bend of Westminster that should happen to .become void. 
This the queen did, and lived to make good her word in 
1693. In ,1 68 1 he had commenced D. D. at Cambridge, 
and Was afterwards made chaplain to king William and 
queen 'Mary. . His prebend a.t Exeter lying at a great dis-*; 
tance from him, he resigned, it; and in Sept. 1694* was 
admitted to a, prebend in tup church of -Wells, to which 
he was presented by his friend; ,Pr. Kiddey, bishop of Batii 
and Wells. It was no very profitable thing ; and if it 
had been, he would have enjoyed but little of* it, since he 
died so soon after as Jan. 1696, in his fifty-sixth year;. 
His body being opened, it appeared that both his ureters 
were stopped; the one hv a stone that anterc\l,the top of. 
the ureter with a sharp end ; the tipper part of which was 
thick, and much too large to enter any farther; the other 
by stones of much less firmness an d consistence. He was 
interred in Westminster-abbey, where a monument, with 
an handsome inscription upon it, was erected to his memory. 

He was,, says Kidder, a man of very good learning, and 
had good skill in the languages. He had applied himself 
to the Arabic from his youth, a,nd retained it .to his death. 
He had great skill in the Hebrew likewise : nor was his 
skill limited to the Biblical Hebrew only, but he,. was also 
a great master in the Kabbinical. ,LJe was a moat diligent 
and indefatigable reader of the Scriptures' iir tHe^orjginal 
languages : “ Sams literas tract^vit indefesso studio,” says » 
hi* tutor Spanhejm. of him ; £ud adds, that fafe was then 
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of an elevated wit, of Which he gave a' spec When in 
by publicly defending 44 A Dissertation upon the Vow of 
Jephthah concerning the sacrifice of his daughter.” Ho 
had great skill in ecclesiastical history, in controversial and 
casuistical divinity ; ahd it is said, that few men Were so 
. frequently consulted in cases of conscience as Dr. Horneck. 
As to his pastoral care in all its branches, he is set forth 
Us one of the greatest examples that ever lived. 44 He had 
the zeal, the spirit, the courage, of John the Baptist,” 
says Kidder, 44 and durst reprove a great man ; and per- 
haps that thaU lived not, that was more conscientious in 
this 1 matter. I very well knew a great man,” says the 
bishop, 44 and peer of the realm, from whom he had just 
expectations of preferment ; but this was so far from stop- 
ping his mouth, that he reproved him to his face, upon a 
very critical affair. He missed of his preferment, indeed, 
but saved his own soul. This freedom,” continues the 
bishop, 44 made his acquaintance and friendship very de- 
sirable by every good man, that would be better. He 
would in him be very sure of a friend, that would not suf- 
fer sin upon him. I may say of him what Pliny says of 
Corellius Rofus, whose death he laments, < amisi mens vita; 
testem,’ &c. 4 1 have lost a faithful witness of my life ;* 

and may add what he said upon that occasion to his friend 
Calvisius, 1 vereor ne negligentius vivam,* * I am afraid lest 
for the time to come I should live more carelessly.’ ” His 
original worksare, 1. “ The great Law of Consideration : 
or, a discourse wherein the nature, usefulness, and abso - 
lute necessity of consideration, in order to a truly serious 
and religious life, are laid open,” London, 1676, 8vo, 
which has been several times reprinted with additions and 
corrections. 2. “ A letter to a lady revolted to the Romish 
church,” London, 1678, !2mo. 3. 44 The happy Asce- 

tick: or the best Exercise,” London, 1681, 8vo. To this 
is subjoined, “A letter to a person of quality concerning 
the holy lives of the primitive Christians.” 4. “ Delight 
and Judgment: or a prospect of the great day of Judg«* 
ment, and its power to damp and imbitter sensual delights, 
sports, and recreations,” London, 1683, I2mo. 5. “The 
Fire of the Altar : or certain directions how to raise the 
seuf into holy flames, before, at, and after the receiv- 
ing of the blessed Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: with 
suitable prayers and devotions,” London, i 683, 12mo. To 
tfcis prefixed, “ A Dialogue between a Christian and hi? 
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own Conscience, touching the true nature of the Christian 
Religion.” 6. “ The Exercise of Prayer ; or a help to de- 
votion ; being a supplement to the Happy Ascetick, or 
best exercise, containing prayers and devotions suit- 
able to the respective exercises, with additional prayers 
for several occasions,” London, 1685, 8vo. 7. “The first 
fruits of Reason : or, a discouse shewing the necessity of 
applying ourselves betimes to the serious practice of Re- 
ligion,” London, 1685, 8vo. 8. “The Crucified Jesus: 
or a full account of the nature, end, design, and benefit of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, with necessary di- 
rections, prayers, praises, and meditations, to be used by 
persons who come to the holy communion,” London, 1686, 
8vo. 9. “ Questions and Answers concerning the two 
Religions; viz. that of the Church of England and of the 
Church of Rome.” 10. “ An Answer to the Soldier’s Ques- 
tion : What shall we do ?” 11. Several single Sermons, 

12. “ Fifteen Sermons upon the fifth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew,” London, 1698, 8vo. 

Besides these he translated out of German into English, 
“ A wonderful story or narrative of certain Swedish wri- 
ters,” printed in Glanvil’s “ Sadducismus Triumphatus 
in the second edition of which book is a “ Preface to the 
wonderful story,” with an addition of a “ new relation from 
Sweden,” translated by him out of German. He trans- 
lated likewise from French into English, “ An Antidote 
against a careless indifferency in matters of Religion; in 
opposition to those who believe that all religions are alike, 
and that it imports not what men profess,” London, 1693* 
with an introduction written by himself. He collected and 
published “ Some discourses, sermons, and remains of 
Mr. Joseph Glanvil,” in 1681. He wrote likewise, in con- 
junction with Dr. Gilbert Burnet, “ The last Confession, 
Prayers, and Meditations, of Lieutenant John Stern, de- 
livered by him on the cart, immediately before his execu>- 
tion, to Dr. Burnet : together with the last Confession of 
^Jeorge Borosky, signed by him in the prison, and sealed 
up in the lieutenant’s pacquet. With which an account is 
given of their deportment, both in the prison, and at the 
place of their execution, which was in the Pall-mall, on 
the 10th of March, in the same place in which they had 
murdered Thomas Thy nne, esq. on the 12th of February be* 
fore, in 1681.” This was published at London, in folio, 1682. 1 

' Atb. Ox. vol. IT. — Life by Bp. Kidder, 8?o. 1 693.*— Birch's Life of TiUotson. 
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HORNIUS (George), an historian in the 17th cen- 
tury, was born in the Palatinate. He visited most of the 
countries in Europe ; was tutor to Thomas Morgan, a young 
English gentleman who lived at the Hague; and appointed 
professor of history, politics, and geography, at Harder- 
wick ; afterwards professor of history at Leyden, where, 
having sustained a great loss by confiding in an alchemical 
impostor, he became deranged, and died in 1670. His 
principal works are, “ An Ecclesiastical History,” with an 
introduction to the universal political history ; a curious 
and instructive work, which has been translated into French, 
and continued to 1704. “ The History of England, dur- 

ing the year 1645, and 1646,” Leyden, 1648, 8vo. “ History 
of the Origin of the Americans,” Hague, 1652, 8vo. “His- 
tory of Philosophy,” in seven books, 1655, 4to. An edi- 
tion of a Sulpitius Severus,” with notes, 8vo. u Noah’s 
Ark,” or, A History of Monarchies. This work is full of 
curious inquiries into the origin of each monarchy, &c. The 
above are all in Latin. 1 * 

HORREBOW (Peter), a celebrated Danish astrono- 
mer, and professor of that science at Copenhagen, was 
born at La'gsted, in Jutland, in 1679. lie studied at Aal- 
burg under very unfavourable circumstances, bcingohliged, 
at the same period, to submit to various kinds of labour. 
In 1714, he was appointed professor of mathematics at Co- 
penhagen, and in 1725 he was elected a member of the 
Danish academy of sciences. He died in 1764. He was 
author of mai^ works connected with his favourite pur- 
suits, among which were “ Copernicus Triumphans, sive 
de Parallaxi Orbis Annui;” in which he shews himself an en- 
thusiast for the system of Copernicus ; the “ Elements of As- 
tronomy and u the Elements of Mathematics ;” but he is 
best known in this country by his “Natural History of Ice- 
land,” fob 1758. His mathematical works were published 
in four vols, 4to, Copenhagen, 1785, &c. 3 

HORROX (Jeremiah), an English astronomer, and 
memorable for being the first who had observed the pas-i 
sage of Venus over the sun’s disk, was born at Toxteth in 
Lancashire, about 1619, From a school in the country,, 
where he acquired grammar-learning, he was sent to 
Emanuel-coilege in Cambridge, and there spent some time 

1 Moreri — Frtberi TUcatrum.—Foppen Bibl. Belg.*— Saxii Oaomast. 

* Diet. Hist. ' 
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in academical studies. About 1633, he began with real 
ear Hotness to study astronomy: but living at that time 
with Ins father at Toxlelh, in very moderate circumstances, 
and being destitute of books and other assistances for the 
prosecution of this study, he could not make any consider- 
able progress. He spent some of his first years in study- 
ing the writings of Lansbcrgins, of which he repented a id 
complained afterwards; neglecting in the mean time the 
more valuable and profitable works of Tycho Brahe, Kep- 
ler, and other excellent astronomers. In 1C 56, he con- 
tracted an acquaintance with Mr. William Crahtree of 
Broughton near Manchester, and was engaged in the same 
similes ; but living at a considerable distance from each 
oth^r, they could have little correspondence except by 
letters. These, however, they frequently exchanged, com- 
municating their observations to one another; and they 
sometimes consulted Mr. Samuel Foster, professor of as- 
tronomy at Gresham-collcge in London. Horrox having 
now obtained a companion in his studies, assumed new 
spirits. Procuring astronomical instruments and books, be 
applied himself to make observations ; and by Crabtree’s 
advice, laid aside Lansbergius, whose tables he found er- 
roneous, and his hypotheses inconsistent. He was pursuing 
his studies with great vigour and success, when he was cut 
oil* by a sudden death, Jan. 3, 1640-1. 

What we have of his writings is sufficient to shew, that 
his death was a loss to science. A little tefore that time 
he had finished his £< Venus in Sole visa.’^He made his 
observations upon this new and extraordinary phenomenon' 
at Hool near Liverpool ; but they did not appear till 1662, 
when Ilevelius published them at Dantzick, with some 
works of his own, under this title, u Mercurius in Sole 
visits Gedani anno* 1661, Maij 3, cum aliis quibusdam re-' 
rum coelestiurn observationibtis rarisque phaeiomenis. Cui 
annexa est Venus in Sole pariter visa anno 1639, Nov. 24, 
&c” Besides this work he had begun another, in which 
fie proposed, first, to refute Lansbergius’s hypotheses, and 
to shew, how inconsistent they were with each other and 
the heavens ; and, secondly, to draw up a new system of 
astronomy, agreeably to the heavens, from his own ob- 
servations and those of others ; retaining for the most part 
the Keplerian hypotheses, but changing numbers as 
observations required. Wallis, from whose a Lpistola, 
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Niincupatorift” we have extracted these memoirs of Her- 
rex, published some of his papers in 1673, under the title 
of u Opera Posthuma others were carried into Ireland 
by his brother Jonas Horrox, who had pursued the same 
studies, and died there, by which means they were lost : 
and others came into the hands of Mr. Jeremiah Shakerly, 
who, by the assistance of them, formed his u British Ta- 
bles,” published at London in 1653: which last papers, 
after Shakerly’s voyage to the East-Indies, where he died, 
are said to have remained in the possession of a book- 
seller, till they were destroyed .by the great fire at London 
ini 666. 1 

HORSLEY (John), author of a very learned and excel- 
lent work, entitled, “ Britannia liomana,” by which only 
he is known, is supposed tothare b* en a native of North- 
umberland, where, at a village called Long-Horsley, near 
Morpeth, the family, in all probability, originated. This 
parent stock, if such it was, is now lost in the Withering- 
tens, by the marriage of the heiress of Long Horsley, about 
the middle of this century, with a person of that name. 
We know only of two other branches ; one settled in York- 
shire, the other in the West, from which latter, we under- 
stand the late learned bishop of St. Asaph to have sprung : 
but the branches have been so long separated; that they 
cannot trace their relationship to each other. John Hors- 
ley was educated in the public grammar-school at Newcas- 
tle, and aftenrards in Scotland, where he took a degree; 
he was finally fittled at Morpeth, and is said, in Hutchin- 
son’s View of Northumberland, to have been pastor to a 
dissenting congregation in that place. The same author 
adds, from Randall’s manuscripts, that he died in 1732, 
which was the same year in which his great work appeared; 
but the truth is, as we learn from the journals of the time, 
that he died Dec. 12, 1731, a short time before the pub- 
lication of his book. He was a fellow of the royal society. 
A few letters from him to Roger Gale, esq. on antiquarian 
subjects, are inserted in Hutchinson’s book ; they are all 
dated in 1729. His u Britannia Romana” gives a fu)l*and 
learned account of the remains and vestiges of the Romans 
in Britain. It is divided into three books; the first con* 
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taiuing “ the History of all the Roman Transactions in 
Britain, with an account of their legionary and auxiliary 
forces employed here, and a determination of the stations 
per lineam valli ; also a large description of the Roman 
walls, with maps of the same, laid down from a geometri- 
cal survey.” The second book contains, <c a complete 
collection of the Roman inscriptions and sculptures, which 
have hitherto been discovered in Britain, with the letters 
engraved in their proper shape, and proportionate size, 
and the reading placed under each ; as also an historical 
account of them, with explanatory and critical observa- 
tions.” The third book contains, “ the Roman Geography 
of Britain, in which are given die originals of Ptolemy, 
Antouini Itinerarium, the Notitia, the anonymous Raven- 
nas, and Peutinger’s Table, so far as they relate to this 
island, with particular essays on each of those ancient au- 
thors, and the several places iu Britain mentioned by 
them,” with tables, indexes, &c. Such is the author's 
own account in his title-page ; and the learned of all coun- 
tries have testified that the accuracy of the execution has 
equalled the excellence of the plan. The plates of this 
work were purchased of one of his descendants for twenty 
guineas by Dr. Gilford, for the British Museum, where is 
a copy of the work, with considerable additions by Dr. 
Ward. 1 

HORSLEY (Samuel), a very learned and. highly dis- 
tinguisbed prelate, was the son of the re\vJolm Horsley, 
1YL A. who was many years clerk in orders affSt. Martin’s in 
the Fields. His grandfather is said to have been at first 
a dissenter, but afterwards conformed, and had the living 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields. This last circumstance, how- 
ever, must be erroneous, as no such name occurs in the 
list of the vicars of that church. His father was in 1745 
presented to the rectory of Thorley in Hertfordshire, where 
lie resided constantly, and was a considerable benefactor 
to the parsonage. Fie also held the rectory of Newington 
in Surrey, a peculiar belonging to the bishop of 
Worcester, By his first wife, Anne, daughter of Dr. Ha- 
milton, principal of the college of Edinburgh, he had only 
one son, the subject of the present article, who was born . 
in his father’s residence in St. Martin’s church-yard, in 
Oct. 1733. By his second wife, Mary, daughter of George 
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Leslie, esq. of Kimragie in Scotland, lie had three sons and 
four (laughters 9 who were all born at Thorley. He died 
in 1777, aged seventy-eight ; and his widow in 1787, at 
Nasiug in Essex. 

Samuel -was educated in his early years chiefly by his 
father, and we are assured, never was at Westminster 
school, as has been asserted ; but of this and the other 
transactions of his youth, his studies, and early character, 
we have very few particulars that can be depended on, and 
have failed in obtaining information on these subjects from 
the only quarter whence it could have been expected. It 
is certain, however, that lie was entered of Trinity- hall, 
Cambridge, where it is easy to conceive that he was an 
industrious student, applying himself much to the study of 
mathematics, and storing his mind with the writings of the 
ancient and modern divines and logicians. Why with 
such qualifications he took no degree in arts, cannot now 
be ascertained. We find only that he took that of LL. B. 
in 1758 , and became his father’s curate at Newington, to 
which living he succeeded, on the resignation of his father, 
in the following year, and held it till his translation to the 
see of Rochester in 1793. 

In April 1767, he was. elected a fellow of the royal so- 
ciety, of which he continued for many years an active 
member; and in the same year he published a pamphlet, 
entitled “ The power of God, deduced from the compu- 
table instantaneous productions of it in the Solar System,’* 
8vo. This lie allows to be a “very singular, and perhaps 
a whimsical speculation,” and says, in language not un- 
characteristic of his future style, that in all probability this 
production would “ roll down the gutter of time, forgotten 
and neglected.” His object was undoubtedly to display 
the wonderful power of God ; but it was thought that lie 
magnified omnipotent power at the expence of omniscient 
wisdom, and instead of supposing that the planets continue 
for ever to perform their courses, in consequence of the 
almighty fiat , and original impulse impressed upon them, 
when first they were drawn out of chaos, he maintains the 
necessity of a new force every instant to preserve the sys- 
tem in motion. 

In 1768 he went to Christ church, Oxford, as private 
tutor to Heneage earl of Aylesbury, then lord Guernsey. 
To this university he appears to have become attached ; 
and his first mathematical publication was elegantly printed 
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at the Clarendon press, “ Apollonii Pergaei inclinationum 
lihri duo. Restituebat S. Horsley,’' 1770. This work was 
criticised with some severity at the time, but does not 
appear to have injured his rising reputation, especially 
with the members of the royal society, who chose him to 
the office of secretary in November 177.5. In 1774 he 
was incorporated B.C. L. at Oxford, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the degree of I). C. L. and was presented by his 
patron, the carl of Aylesbury, to the rectory of Aldbury in 
^Surrey, with which he obtained a dispensation to hold the 
rectory of Newington. In the same year he published 
“ Remarks on the Observations made in the late Voyage 
towards the North Pole, for determining the acceleration 
of the Pendulum, in latitude 79° 51'. In a letter to the 
lion. Constantine John Phipps,” 4to. His intention in this 
pamphlet, which ought ever to be bound up with “ Phipps’s 
Voyage,” is to correct two or three important errors and 
inaccuracies that had been introduced, by Israel Lyons, 
the mathematician employed on the voyage, in the nume- 
rous mathematical calculations'which appear in that valua- 
ble work; and this it was acknowledged, was performed by 
our learned author with equal skill, delicacy, and candour. 

I)r. Horsley had long meditated a complete edition of 
the works of sir Isaac Newton, and in 1776 issued proposals 
for printing it, by subscription, in 5 vois. 4to, having ob- 
tained the royal permission to dedicate it to his majesty ; 
but the commencement of it was for a considerable time 
delayed by severe domestic affliction, arising from the ill- 
ness of his wife, for whom he had the* tenderest regard. 
She died in the following year, and some time after, the 
works of Newton were put to press, but were not finally 
completed until 1785. In the mean time his great dili- 
gence and proficiency in various sciences attracted the no- 
tice of an excellent judge of literary merit, the late Dr. 
Lowth, bishop of London, who on his promotion to that 
see in 1777, appointed Dr. Horsley Ins domestic chaplain ; 
and collated him to a prebend in St. Paul’s cathedral. He 
also, by the same interest, succeeded his father as clerk in 
orders at St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

In 1778, during the controversy between Priestley, Price, 
and others, respecting materialism, and philosophical ne- 
cessity, Dr. Horsley preached a sermon, on Good Friday, 
April 17, entitled c< Providence and free Agency, 4to, in 
which he drew a very acute distinction between the philo- 
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sopbical necessity of bur subtle moderns, and the predes- 
tination of their ancestors, it was evident be had a a eye 
to the writings of Dr. Priestley in this discourse, but that 
polemic did not take any immediate notice of it. In 1779, 
Dr. Horsley resigned Aldbory, and in 1780, bishop Lowth 
presented him to the living of Thorley, which he held, by 
dispensation, with Newington, but resigned the former on 
being appointed archdeacon of Essex, and, in 1782, vicar 
of South Weald in that county, both which he owed to 
the same patrom In 1783, we find him deeply involved 
in a dispute with some of the members of the royal society, 
not worth reviving in a regular narrative ; it is only to be 
regretted that it ended in his withdrawing himself from 
the society. 

Dr. Horsley was now about to enter on that controversy 
with Dr: Priestley, in which he displayed his greatest learn- 
ing and abilities, and on which his fame is irremoveably 
founded. In the year 1782 (we use Dr. Horsley’s words), 
an open and vehement attack was made by Dr. Priestley 
upon the creeds and established discipline of every church 
in Christendom, in a work in 2 vols. 8vo, entitled a “ His- 
tory of the Corruptions of Christianity.” At the head of 
these Dr. Priestley placed both the catholic doctrine of 
our Lord's divinity, and the Arian notion of his pre-exist- 
ence in a nature far superior to the human, representing 
the Socinian doctrine of his mere humanity, as the unani- 
mous faith of the first Christians. It seemed to Dr. Hors- 
ley that the most effectual preservative against the in- 
tended mischief would be to destroy the writer’s credit, 
and the authority of his name, which the famfe of certain 
lucky discoveries in the prosecution of physical experi- 
ments had set high in popular esteem, by a proof of his 
incompetency in every branch of literature connected with 
his present subject, of which the work itself afforded evi- 
dent specimens in great abundance. For this declared 
purpose, a review of the imperfections of bis work in the 
first part, relating to our Lord’s divinity, was made the 
subject of Dr. Horsley’s Charge, delivered to the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of St. Alban’s at a visitation held May 22, 
1783, the spring next following Dr. Priestley’s publication. 
The specimens alledged by Dr: Horsley of the imperfec- 
tions of the work, and the incompetency of the author, 
maybe reduced to six general classes, l. Instances of 
reasoning in a circle; 2. Instances of quotations misap* 
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plied through ignprance of the writer’s subject 3 . In- 
stances of testimonies perverted by artful and forced con- 
structions. 4. Instances of passages in the Greek Fathers* 
misinterpreted through ignorance of the Greek language** 
5. Instances of passages misinterpreted through the same 
ignorance, driven further out of the way by an ignorance 
of the Platonic philosophy ; and 6. Instances of ignorance 
of the phraseology of the earliest ecclesiastical writers* 
Dr. Horsley concludes this masterly and argumentative 
Charge, by saying, “ 1 feel no satisfaction in detecting the 
weaknesses of this learned writer’s argument, but what 
arises from a consciousness, that it is the discharge of some 
part of the duty which I owe to the church of God.” The 
whole of this charge affords a characteristic specimen of 
Dr. Horsley’s controversial style, with a mixture of tem- 
per leading him, perhaps, somewhat nearer the bounds of 
irony than became the solemnity of an address of this kind. 
After speaking of many things that may be perfectly ob- 
vious to the penetration of such a mind as Dr. Priestley’s* 
how absurd and contradictory and improbable soever they 
may appear to persons of plain sense and common under- 
standings, unsubtilized by sophistry and metaphysics, and 
not stimulated by the love of paradox, he observes, that, to 
those who want the doctor’s sagacity, the “ true meaning 
of an inspired writer” will not very readily be deemed “ to 
be the reverse of the natural and obvious sense of the ex- 
pressions which he employs.” 

Dr. Priestley, however, felt none of the alarm with 
which his admirers were affected. He promised an early 
and satisfactory answer. He predicted that he should rise 
more illustrious from his supposed defeat ; he promised to 
strengthen the evidence of his favourite opinion by the 
very objections that bad been raised against it ; he seemed 
to flatter himself that he should find a new convert in his 
antagonist himself, and even hinted in print somewhat 
concerning the shame and remorse, with which he was con- 
fident his adversary must be. penetrated. From all this it 
soon became evident that Or. Priestley, who could not 
but feel personally what every unprejudiced man felt ar- 
gumentatively, that Dr. Horsley was an antagonist of no 
mean stamp, did not profit; by this conviction so far as to 
take sufficient leisure to revise his own writings, but im- 
mediately repeated his former assertions respecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity mi having* been maintained by the 
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Christian church in the first three centuries, in a publica- 
tion entitled “ Letters to Dr. Horsley, in answer to his 
animadversions on the i History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity with an additional evidence that the primi- 
tive Christian church was Unitarian,” 1783, 8vo. In this 
there are more of the weaknesses of argument, and the 
errors of haste, than could have been expected from one 
who had so much at stake, and it was therefore no very 
difficult task for Dr. Horsley to continue the contest, in 
the same epistolary form which liis antagonist had adopted, 
by “ Letters from the archdeacon of St. Alban’s in Reply 
to Dr. Priestley, with an Appendix, containing short stric- 
tures on Dr. Priestley’s Letters, by an unknown hand,” 
17S|, 8 vo. These letters are seventeen in number, and 
their object is to prove that if Dr. Priestley’s mistakes 
which he pointed out, are few in number, they are too 
considerable in size to be incident to a well-informed wri- 
ter; that they betray a want of such a general comprehen- 
sion of the subject as might have enabled Dr. P. to draw 
the true conclusions from die passages he cited ; that they 
prove him incompetent in the very language of the writers 
from whom his proofs should be drawn, and unskilled in 
the philosophy whose doctrines he pretended to compare 
with the opinions of the church. These are serious charges, 
but our author did not confine himself merely to substan- 
tiate them, but followed up bis numerous proofs by others 
in behalf of the doctrine of the Trinity, drawn from the 
early fathers of the church, and the best ecclesiastical his- 
torians. The display of reading and research in these 
letters is wonderful. The style also is admirable, and 
while it assumes the lofty and somewhat dictatorial manner 
peculiar to Dr. Horsley, and which indeed the high ground 
on which be stood in this case, seemed to justify, the 
reader of taste finds himself often charmed with the ele- 
gance of the language, and always with the closeness of 
the reasoning. 

Dr. Priestley, in his letters, bad expressed a great de- 
sire to draw Dr.. Ilorsley into a tedious controversy on the 
main question, the article of our Lord’s divinity, but our 
author, knowing that question to have been long since ex- 
hausted, and that nothing new was to’ be said on either 
side, chose, in his “ Letters in Reply,” to adhere closely 
to his mni main question. JHe, therefore, as we have men- 
tioned, defended his own argument, and collected new 
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specimens from Dr. Priestley’s new publication; of his 
utter inability to throw light upon Ae subject. Thus a 
useless and endless contention on the main question was 
avoided ; but many discussions necessarily arose upon se- 
condary points, which perhaps the learned reader will es- 
teem the most interesting parts of the controversy, such as, 
the authority of the writings that go under the name of the 
apostolical Fathers; the rise of the two sects of the Naza- 
renes and Ebionites ; the difference between the two; and 
the difference of both from the orthodox Hebrew Chris- 
tians ; and particularly an article on t uc accusation of 
Tritheism, which Dr. Priestley had brought against the 
Trinitarians of the seventeenth century. The “ Short 
Strictures on Dr. Priestley” in the appendix to these Let- 
ters, it is now known, were written by Dr. Townson. 

Dr. Priestley r (we still use his antagonist’s words), mor- 
tified to find that his letters had failed of the expected 
success ; that Dr. Horsley, touched with no shame, with 
no remorse, remained unshaken in his opinion ; and that 
the authority of his own opinion was still set at nought, his 
learning disallowed, his ingenuity in argument impeached; 
and what was least to be borne — finding that a haughty 
churchman ventured incidentally to avow his sentiments of 
the divine commission of the episcopal ministry, and pre- 
sumed to question the authority of those teachers who usurp 
the preacher’s office without any better warrant than their 
own opinion of their own sufficiency, lost all temper. A 
second set of “ Letters to the archdeacon of St. Alban’s” 
appeared in the autumn of 1784-, in which all profession 
of personal regard and civility was laid aside. The charge 
of insufficiency in the subject was warmly retorted, and 
“ the incorrigible dignitary” was taxed with manifest mis- 
representation of his adversary’s argument; with injustice 
to the character of Origen, whose veracity he had called 
in question ; and with the grossest falsification of ancient 
history. He was stigmatized in short as a “ falsifier of 
history, and a defamer of the character of the dead.” 

Kegardless of this reproach, Dr. Horsley remained 
silent for eighteen months. A sermon u On the Incarna- 
tion,” preached in his parish church of St. Mary Newing- 
ton, upon the feast of the Nativity in 1785, was the pre- 
lude to a renewal of the contest on his side, and was fol- 
lowed early in the ensuing spring, by his “ Remarks on 
Dr. Priestley’s second Letters to the archdeacon of Saint 
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Alban’s, with proofs of certain facts asserted by the arch- 
deacon.” This tra<$ consists of two parts ; the first is a 
collection of new specimens of Dr. Priestley’s temerity in 
assertion ; the second defends the attack upon the character 
of Origen, and proves the existence of a body of Hebrew 
Christians at ^Elia after the time of Adrian — the fact upon 
which the author’s good faith had been so loudly arraigned 
by Dr. Priestley. VVith this publication Dr. Horsley pro- 
mised himself that the controversy on his part would be 
closed. But at last he yielded, as he says, with some 
reluctance, to collect and republish what he had written in 
an octavo volume (printed in 1789) and took that oppor- 
tunity to give Dr. Priestley’s Letters a second perusal, 
which produced not only many important notes, but some 
disquisitions of considerable length ; and the remarks on 
Dr. Priestley’s second letters having produced a third set 
of “ Letters” from him, upon the two questions of Origen* s 
veracity, and the orthodox Hebrews of the church of 
jEIia : these two are partly answered in notes, and partly 
in two of the disquisitions. Towards the conclusion of 
Dr. Horsley’s “ Remarks,” after exhibiting specimens of 
Dr. Priestley’s incompetency to write on such subjects as 
fell within their controversy, he says, “ These and many 
other glaring instances of unfinished criticism, weak ar- 
gument, and unjustifiable art, to cover the weakness and 
supply the want of argument, which must strike every one 
who takes the trouble to look through those second letters, 
put me quite at ease with respect to the judgment which 
the public would be apt to form between my antagonist 
and me, and confirmed me in the resolution of making no 
replj* to him, and of troubling the public no more upon the 
subject, except so far as might be necessary to establish 
some facts, which he hath somewhat too peremptorily de- 
nied, and to vindicate my character from aspersions which 
he bath too inconsiderately thrown out.” It ought not to 
be forgot, that in this controversy Dr. Horsley derived 
not a little support from the Rev. Mr, Badcock, whose cri- 
ticisms on Dr. Priestley’s works in the Monthly Review left 
scarcely any thing unfinished that was necessary to prove 
his errors as a divine, and his incompetency as a historian. 

The reputation Dr. Horsley had now acquired, recom- 
mended him to the patronage of the lord chancellor Thur- 
low, who presented him to a prebendal stall in the church of 
Gloucester ; and in 1788, by the same interest, he was made 
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bishop of St. David’s, and in this character answered the 
high expectations of eminent usefulness which his elevation 
to the mitre so generally excited. As a bishop his conduct 
was exemplary and very praiseworthy. In this diocese, 
which was said to exhibit more of ignorance and poverty 
than that of any other in the kingdom, he carried through 
a regular system of reform. He regulated the condition 
of the clergy? and proceeded to a stricter course with 
respect to the candidates for holy orders, admitting none 
without personally examining them himself, and looking 
very imrvuwiy into the title* which they produced. With 
all this vigilance, bis lordship acted to them as a tender 
father, encouraging them to visit him during his stay in 
the country, which v-ns usually for several months in the 
year, assisting them with advice, and ministering to their 
t.-mooral necessities with a liberal hand. In his progress 
t ough the diocese, he frequently preached in the parish 
churches, and bestowed considerable largesses on the poor. 
He was, in short, a blessing to his people, and they fol- 
lowed him with grateful hearts, and parted from him with 
infinite reluctance ; and this diocese may be congratulated 
in being again placed under a prelate whose zeal for the 
promotion of its best interests has seldom been equalled, 
and cannot easily be exceeded. Bishop Ilorsley 1 * first 
Charge to the clergy of St. David’s, delivered in 1790, was 
deservedly admired, as was his animated speech in the 
house ot lords on the Catholic bill, May $1, 1791. These 
occasioned his subsequent promotion to the see of Ro- 
chester in 1793, and to the deanery of Westminster, on 
which ne resigned the living of Newington. As dean of 
Westminster he effected some salutary changes. Finding 
the salaries of the minor- canons and officers extremely 
low, he liberally obtained an advance, and at the same 
time introduced some regulations in the discharge of their 
office, which were readily adopted. 

During the turbulent period of 1793-4-5, &c. when the 
religion, government., and morals of the country were in 
imminent danger from the prevalence of democratic prin- 
ciples, the warmth and zeal of his endeavours in parlia- 
ment to oppose the enemies of the constitution, procured 
him a considerable share of illiberal censure, which, how- 
ever, was more than balanced by the general applause which 
followed the steady uniformity, consistency, and manly 
decision of his conduct. As a senator be was deservedly 
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considered in the first class ; and there were few important 
discussions, not only on ecclesiastical topics, but on 
those which concerned the civil interests of the country, 
in which he did not take an active part. He was not, 
however, an every-day speaker, nor desirous of adding to 
the debates unless he had something original to produce, 
and he was on that account listened to with eagerness even 
by those with whom he could not act, and who found it 
•easier to arraign his manner than his matter. In 1802 he 
was translated to the bishopric of St. Asaph, and resigned 
the deanery of Westminster. During all this period his 
publications were frequent, as we shall notice in a list 
of them ; and his vigour of body and mind was happily 
preserved until the year 1806, which proved his last. In 
July of that year he went to his diocese, a part of which 
he had visited and confirmed, and after two months’ resi- 
dence intended to visit his patron lord Thurlow at Brighton, 
where he arrived Sept. 20, after hearing on the road that 
his noble friend was dead. On the 30ih, a slight complaint 
in his bowels affected him, and very soon brought on a 
mortification, which proved fatal Oct. 4, in his 73d year. 
His remains were interred in the parish church of St. Mary 
New'ington, where a monument has since been erected to 
his memory, w ith an inscription written by himself. 

He was twice married : first to Mary, one of the daugh- 
ters of the Rev. John Botham, his predecessor at Aldbury, 
by whom he had one daughter, who died young, and a 
son, now the rev. Heneage Horsley, rector of Gresford in 
Denbighshire, prebendary of St. Asaph, and chaplain to 
the Scotch episcopalian church at Dundee. By his second 
wife, who died the year before him, he had no children. 
She is commemorated in the above inscription by the name 
of Sarah only. 

Bishop Horsley’s works not yet mentioned, were, besides 
various occasional Sermons and Charges, 1. “ On the pro- 
perties of the Greek and Latin languages, 1 ’ 1796, 8vo, 
without his name. 2. “ On the acronychal rising of the 
Pleiades,” a dissertation appended to his friend Dr. Vin- 
cent’s “ Voyage of Nearchus,” 1797. 3. u A circular Let- 
ter to the diocese of Rochester, on the Scarcity of Corn,” 
1796. 4. Another circular Letter to that diocese, on 

“ the Defence of the Kingdom,” 1798. 5. “ Critical Dis- 

quisitions on the 18th chapter of Isaiah: in a letter to 
Edward King, esq. F. It. S. &c.” 1799, 4to. Towards the 
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close of this discussion, in which he applies the words of 
Isaiah to the aspect of the times, he says, with almost a 
prophetic spirit, “ I see nothing in the progress of the 
t rench arms which any nation tearing God, and worship- 
ping the Son, should fear to resist : 1 see every thing that 
should rouse all Christendom to a vigorous . cofi federate 
resistance. I see every thing that should excite this country 
in particular to resist, and to take the trad in a confederacy 
of resistance, by all measures which policy can suggest, 
and the valour and opulence of a great nation can supply.’* 
o. u Uosea, translated from the Hebrew; with notes ex- 
planatory and critical/’ 1801, 4to. Archbishop Newcome, 
in his “ Improved Version of the Minor Prophets/’ bad 
preceded bishop Horsley in translating llosea ; hut otir 
prelate has thought proper in so many instances to reject 
his emendations, that bishop Horsley’s labours will probably 
be thought indispensable to a just illustration of the sacred 
text. This was reprinted with large additions in 1804, 
7. “ Elementary treatises on the fundamental principles of 
practical Mathematics; for the use of students,” 1801, 
8\o. These tracts were at first composed, without any 
design of publication, for the use of his son, then a student of 
Christ-cburch ; and the work was to he considered, although 
then fu st published, as the third and last in the order of the 
subject, of three volumes of elementary geometry, to he 
issued one after another from the university press of Ox- 
ford. The first accordingly appeared in 1802, under the 
title of “ Euclidis Klementorum Lion priores XII. ex Com- 
inandini et Gregorii vtrsionibus Latinis/' Oxort, 8vo ; and 
the second in i S04, “Euclidis datorum liber, cum addita- 
mento, flection tractatus alii ad geometriaui pertineutes,” 
ibid. 8 vo. 

Since his death have appeared, “ Sermons,” IS 10 and 
1812, 3 vois. 8 vo ; “ Tracts fn controversy with Dr. 

Priestley, upon tlie historical question of the belief of tbe 
first ages in our Lord’s Divinity, originally published in the 
years 17 S3, 1734, and 1 7 8b: afterwards revised and aug- 
mented, with a large addition of notes and supplemental 
disquisitions ; by the author. The third edition. To which 
is added, au Appendix by the rev. Henenge Horslev,” 
1312, 8vo ; “The Speeches in Parliament of Samuel 
Horsley, &c.” 1813, 8vo ; and lastly, “The Charges 
delivered at his several visitations of the dioceses of Sr. 
David’s, Rochester, and St. Asaph/’ 1313, 8 vo. In this 
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enumeration of his printed works, a few temporary tracts 
of lesser importance may probably have escaped us, as 
being published without his name ; but a complete edition 
of his works, for which there is likely to be a demand, 
will supply this deficiency. His papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions- would form a very necessary part of such a 
collection. It may also be noticed here, that he occasionally 
wrote some very elaborate criticisms in the “ British Critic,” 
the plan and principles of which Review he cordially ap- 
proved. 

Dr. Horsley was throughout life an indefatigable stu- 
dent ; he indulged no indolence in youth, and amidst an 
accumulation of preferments, contemplated no time when 
he might rest from his labours. His miod waa constantly 
intent on some literary pursuit or discovery, and setting a 
high value on the fame he had acquired, his ambition was 
to justify the esteem of the public, and the liberality of 
his patrons. Knowing likewise, how much his fame was 
indebted to bis theological contest, he endeavoured by la- 
borious researches, to acquire that degree of accuracy 
which renders a controversialist invulnerable. It is evi- 
dent that in the study of ecclesiastical history, particularly 
that of the early ages, on which his controversy with 
Priestley hinged, his range was most extensive, and it is 
no breach of charity to suppose that be vexed as well as 
surprized his antagonist, by proving himself more intimate 
with the minutise of remote antiquity than himself, who, 
from a wish to become the re-founder of a sect, had made 
the subject the study of his whole life. Dr. Horsley, on 
the contrary, appears to have prepared himself as the exi- 
gencies of the times in which he lived demanded, and 
whether the subject was theological or political, he quickly 
accumulated a mass of knowledge which his genius enabled 
him to illustrate with all the charms of novelty. While 
the ablest champion of orthodoxy which the church has 
seen for many years, he was so much of an original thinker, 
and so independent of his predecessors or contemporaries, 
that his mode of defence was entirely his own, and his style 
and authoritative manner, like Warburton’s and Johnson’s, 
however dangerous to imitate, were yet, perhaps, the best 
that could be devised in the conflict of opinions with which 
he was surrounded. His writings possessed some of the 
most prominent features of his personal character, in which 
there was nothing lukewarm, nothing compromising. He 
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d’hsdaiqed liberality itself, if it prescribed courtesy to men 
whose arrogance in matters of faith led by easy steps to 
more violent measures, and who, while they affected only 
a calm and impartial inquiry into the doctrines. of the 
church, had nothing less in view than the destruction of 
her whole fabrick. Such men might expect to encounter 
with a roughness of temper which was natural to him on 
more common occasions, although jn the latter qualified 
by much kindness, of heart, benevolence, and charity. 
When he had once detected the ignorance of his oppo- 
nents, , and their misrepresentation of the ancient records 
to which they , appealed, when he found that they had no 
scruple to bend authorities to pre-conceived theory, and 
that their only way of prolonging a contest was by re- 
peating the same assertions without additional proofs, he 
frequently, assumed that high tone of contempt or irony 
which would have been out pf place with opponents who 
had no other object , in view, than the establishment of 
truth. 

As a preacher,, or rather as a writer of sermons, Dr. 
Horsley might be allowed to stand in the first class, if we 
knew with whom of that class we can compare him. Some 
comparisons we have seen, the justice of which we do not 
think quite obvious. In force, profundity, and erudition,, 
in precision and distinctness of ideas, in aptitude and fe- 
licity of expression, and above all, in selection of subjects 
and original powers of thinking, Dr. Horsley’s Sermons 
have been very justly termed “ compositions mi generis” 
Upon most of these accounts, or rather upon all in the 
aggregate, they remove him from a comparison with those 
who may have acquired very just fame as popular preach- 
ers. Bishop Horsley everywhere addresses himself to 
scholars, philosophers, and biblical critics. By these he 
was heard with delight, and by. these his works will con- 
tinue to be appreciated as the component parts of every 
theological library, although they may not assent to all his 
doctrines. 1 

UOKSTiyS (James), an eminent physician, was born 
at Torgau in 1537 ; and took the degree of M. D. in the 

1 From mateiials c 'Utvted in Mr. Nichols's Bowyer. — Bishop Horsley’s 
print: «1 works, ami the Reviews nnrl Magazines of the period. A minute LiFe 
id him would he desirable, but so little seems to be known of his early life and 
labours, that if now attempted, it no'TiJd eonsist principally of an analysis of bis 
liter literary progress, which is still known, and will long be remembered. 

Vo i,. XVI If. O 
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university ofFrancfort on the Oder, in 1562. He waa 
offered the ttiace of public physician m several places ; and 
he practiced successively at Sagan ami Snidnitz in Silesia, 
and at Iglaw in Moravia, till 1580, when he was made 
physician in ordinary to the archduke of Austria ; and four 
years after, quitting that place, was promoted to the me- 
dical professorship in the university of Helmstadt. The 
OTation he delivered at his installation, “ Of the Difficul- 
ties which attend the Study of Physic, and the means to 
remove them,** a very good one, is printed with his 
u Episcolac Philosophic^ & Medici nales,” Lips. 1596, 8vo. 
Upon entering on this post, he distinguished himself by 
what was thought a great singularity ; he joined devotion 
to the practice of physic. He always prayed to God to 
bless his prescriptions; and he published a form of prayer 
upon this subject, which he presented to the university. 
He acquitted himself worthily in his functions, and pub- 
lished some books which kept up the reputation he had 
already acquired, but among them was one which pro- 
duced a contrary effect, his 41 Dissertation upon the Golden 
Tooth of a child in Silesia;” concerning which he suf- 
fered himself to be egregiously imposed upon. Van Dale 
has related in what manner this imposture was discovered. 
Horstius, in the mean time, took it for a great prodigy, 
which ought to be a comfort to those Christians who were 
oppressed by the Turks ; as certainly foreboding the down- 
fall of the Ottoman empire. Horstins’s dissertation was 
published at Leipsic, in 1 595, 8vo, with another piece of 
his writing, %t De Noctambulis,” or “ Concerning those 
who walk in their sleep.” He died about 1600. 1 

HORST1US (Gkkgouy), also a learned physician, ne- 
phew of the preceding, was bom at Torgau, where his 
father was one of the chief magistrates in 1578. After 
being educated in the schools of Torgau and Halbcrstadt, 
he went to the university of Wittemberg, and commenced 
the study of medicine ; and received the degree of M. D. 
in March 1606, at Basil. On his return in the same year, 
to his native place, he was immediately appointed to a 
medical professorship in the university of Wittemburg, by 
the elector of Saxony. Two years afterwards he was pro- 
moted by the landgrave of Hesse to a medical chair in 
the College at Giessen, and in 1609 was honoured with 


* Clen. Diet,— Moreri— Saxii Onomast. 
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the title of Archiater of Hesse. At this time his profes- 
sional character had risen in the public estimation, and he 
numbered among his patients the principal nobility of the 
district. In 1622, he received a public invitation from 
the magistracy of Ulm to settle there as physician to that 
city, and as president of the college. He fulfilled his du- 
ties in both these offices with great reputation ; and hid 
integrity and humanity, not less than his extensive eru- 
dition, and his successful practice, endeared him to his fel- 
low-citizens, and claimed the respect and admiration of 
the surrounding states. He died in August 1636, aged 
fifty-eight years. He left a considerable number of works, 
which were collected, and published under the title of 
44 Opera Medica,” in 1660, 3 vols. folio, at Nuremberg, 
by his youngest son, Gregory, who, as well as his bro- 
thor John Daniel, acquired eminence as physicians. They 
were also both professors of medicine ; Gregory died at the 
age of thirty* five; but John Daniel lived to his. sixty-fifth 
year, and was the author of several w'orks, chiefly anato- 
mical, and of little value at present. He was conceroedi 
w'ith his brother Gregory in editing the collection of his 
father’s works, and likewise published an edition of the 
44 Questiones Medico-legales” of Paul. Zacchias, Franc fort, 
1666, in folio; and an edition of the a Opera Medica” of 
Riverius, at the same place, in 1671, folio. 1 

HORT or HORTE (Josiah), archbishop of Tuam, ap- 
pears to have been of a dissenting family, as he was edu- 
cated in a dissenting school, betvveen 1690 and 1695, un- 
der the direction of the rev. Thomas Rowe, and was a 
fellow-student with the celebrated Dr. Watts, who said of 
him, that he was 44 the first genius in that seminary.*’ 
After his academical studies were finished, he resided some 
time as chaplain with John Hampden, esq. &1.P. for Bucks, 
and afterwards settled as a dissenting minister at Marshfield, 
in Gloucestershire. The time of his conformity is not as- 
certained, though it is evident that he was a clergyman of 
the church of England so early as 1708, form the* year, he 
* published a sermon preached at the archdeacon’s usitalipu at 
.Aylesbury, t In the preceding year he had pr>k*tLed,a Thanks- 
giving Sermon cm our national Successes*, from Pv cxlix. 
6 — t 8. There is a tradition in the family, that he ha^l fco^reatly 
tTeCommended himself to the court; by his zoaj and Kerviccs 

I Oil. > Foppdtt Cyclopedia. 
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in support of the Hanover succession, that, as he scrupled 
re- ordination, it was dispensed with, and the first prefer- 
ment bestowed on him, was that of a bishopric in Ireland. 
It is certain that he went into that kingdom as chaplain to 
the lord lieutenant, lie was consecrated bishop of Ferns 
and I.eighlin, February lo, 1721, was translated to Kil- 
more and Ardagh, July 27, 1727, and preferred to the 
arcluepiscopal see of Tuant, January 27, 1742, with the 
united bishopric of Knaghdoen, in the room of Dr. Synge, 
deceased, and likewise with liberty to retain his other bi- 
shopric of Ardagh. lie died December 14, 1751, in a 
very advanced age. His publications were, 1. in 17'JS, at 
Dublin, a volume of Sermons, sixteen in number, in Svo ; 
they are judicious and impressive discourses. These were 
reprinted in London, in 1757, with the addition of the 
Visitation Sermon mentioned before. In this volume is a 
Sermon preached in the castle of Dublin, before the duke 
of Bolton the lord lieutenant of Ireland, alter the sup- 
pression of the Preston re bellion. 2. A Charge entitled 
“ Instructions to the Clergy of the Diocese of Team, at 
the primary visitation, July 1742.” This, after the 
death of the author, was reprinted in London, with the 
approbation and consent of the rev. l)t. Hurt, canon of 
W indsor — it is an excellent address. In the prrfuce to 
the volume of sermons we learn, that for many years pre- 
vious to its appearance from the press, the worthy author 
had been disabled from preaching by an over-strain of the 
voice in the pulpit, at a time when he had a cold with a 
hoarseness upon him. 'The pro\idence of God, lie says, 
having taken from lum the pow er of dLcharging that part 
ol his episcopal office which consisted in preaching, he 
thought it incumbent on him to convey his thoughts and 
instructions from the press, that he might not be useless. 
The solemn promise that he made at his consecration, “to 
exercise himself in the Holy Scriptures, so as to he able 
by them to teach and exhort with wholesome doctrine,” 
was no small motive to that undertaking, as being the only 
means left him for making good that promise. It appears, 
that he kept up an epistolary correspondence with Ji is 
“ old friend,” as he called him, and fellow-student, Dr. 
\\ atts, to die closing peiiod of the life of each. In Swift’s 
tvoiks we find a humorous paper of Dr. Unit’s, entitled 
“ A New Proposal for the heller regulation and improve- 
ment of (iuadrille,” and some letters respecting it. 1 

1 Flow liy Or. Toulmni. — s*;fi\s Wuiiu'. 
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IIOUTENS'IUS (Lamkrut), was a philologer, a writer 
of verses, and a historian. His real name is unknown ; he 
took that of Hortensius, either because his father was a 
gardener, or because his family name signified gardener. 
He was born at Montfort, in the territory of Utrecht, in 
1501, and studied at Louvain. Hortensius was for several 
years rector of the school at Naarden, and when that city 
was taken in 1572, he would have fallen a sacritice to the 
military fury, had he not been preserved by the gratitude 
of one who had been his pupil. 1 i is death happened at 
Naarden, in 1 577. There are extant by him, besides .sa- 
tires, opitlialamia, and other Latin poems, the following 
works: 1. Seven books, “ I)e IKTio Germanicn,” under 
Hilaries V. ttvo. 2. ‘M)e Tumuhu Anabaptislarum,” fol, 
■b “ He Secessionibus Ultr.ijectiuis,” fob 4. Commen- 
taries on the six first books of the .Kneid, and on Lucan. 

Notes on four Comedies of Aristophanes.' 

HORTENSIUS (Quin i i;$), a Rom an orator, was the con- 
temporary and rival of Cicero, and so far bis senior, that lie 
was an established pleader some time before the appear- 
ance of the latter. He pleaded his first cause at the age of 
nineteen, in the consulship of L. Liciniu.s Crassus, and Q. 
iMutius Scevola, ninety-four years before the Christian 
au*a, Cicero being then in his twelfth year. This early 
eflort was crowned with groat success, and he continued 
throughout his life a very favourite orator, ilis enemies, 
however, represented his action as extravagant, and gave 
him the name of IIorten.Ma, from a celebrated darn er of 
that time. He proceeded also in the line of public ho- 
nours, was military tribune, p net or, and in the vear 
\j. C. consul, together with Q. Cmcilius Moielhis. He 
was an eminent member of the college of augurs, and was 
the person who elected Cicero intg that hotly, being sworn 
to present a man of proper dignity. By him abo Cicero 
was there inaugurated, for which reason, says that author, 

“ it was my duty to regard him as a parent.” He died in 
the year 4D B. C. ; and Cicero, to whom the news of that 
event was brought when he was at Rhodes, in his return 
from Cilicia, has left a most eloquent eulogy and lamenta- 
tion upon him, in the opening of his celebrated treati.se 
on orators entitled Brutus. “ 1 considered him,” says that 

1 ra n. Did. — Moim. — J oppa] llinl. Hdg. — Human Tiaje< (. Fmilit. — Sa\ii 
Ouoma^L 
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writer, “ not, as many supposed, in the light of an ad- 
versary, or ope who robbed me of any praise, but as a 
companion and sharer in my glorious labour. It was much 
more honourable to have such an opponent, than to stand 
unrivalled ;* more especially as neither bis career was im- 
peded by me, nor mine by him, but each, on the contrary, 
was always ready to assist the other by communication, 
advice, and kindness.” If, however, Cicero was sincere 
in his attachment, it was surmised that Hortensius was not, 
and this is even .insinuated in one of the epistles of Cicero. 
Hortensius amassed great wealth, but lived at the same 
time in a splendid and liberal manner ; and it is said that 
at his death his cellars were found stocked with 10,000 
hogsheads of wine. His orations have all perished ; but 
it was the opinion of Quintillian, that they did not in pe- 
rusal answer to the fame he obtained by speaking them. 
Hortensius must have been sixty-four at the time of his 
death. 1 

HORTON (Thomas), a learned and pious English di- 
vine, the son of Laurence Horton, a merchant of London, 
was born in that city. In July 1623 he was admitted a 
pensioner of Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B. A. in 1626, and that of master in 1630. 
He was also a fellow of his college. In 1637 he took the 
degree of B. D. and was appointed one of the twelve uni- 
versity preachers. The following year he was chosen 
master of Queen’s-college, in that university, after the 
death of Mr. Herbert Palmer, and in July of the same year 
minister of St. Mary Colechurch, in London, a donative 
of the Mercers’ company, of which his father was a 
member. 

In Oct. 1641, be was elected professor of divinity at 
Gresham-college, and in May 1647, was elected preacher 
to the honourable society of Gray Vinn, of which he was 
also a member. In i 649 he was created D. D. and the en- 
suing,year was chosen vice-chancellor of Cambridge. Jn 
1651 be appears to have resigned the office of preacher of 
GrayVinn ; and marrying about the same time, he pro- 
cured an order from parliament that he should not ^be 
. obliged by that step to vacate his professorship at Grest^m 
. college. The Gresham committee, however, referring to 
the founder’s will, came to a resolution that the place was 
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vacant, but did not at this time proceed to an election. 
In August 1652, Dr. Horton was incorporated D. D. in the 
university of Oxford, aud the year following was nominated 
one of the triers or commissioners for the approbation of 
young ministers. In 1656, the Gresham committee re- 
sumed the affair of his professorship, and proceeded to a new 
election, but Dr. Horton obtained a fresh dispensation from 
Cromwell by means of secretary Thurloe, and continued 
in quiet possession, holding with it his headship of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge. On the restoration he was obliged 
to resign the headship to Dr. Martin, who had been ejected 
by the parliamentary visitors; and although he had interest 
enough at court to retain his professorship fora little time, 
he was obliged in 1661 to resign it. When the Savoy 
conference was appointed, he was nominated as an assist 
taut on the side of the presbyterians, but, according to 
Baxter, never sat among them ; and although one of the 
number of the divines ejected by the Bartholomew act, he 
conformed afterwards, and in June 1666, was admitted to 
the vicarage of Great St. Helen, in Bishopsgate-street, 
London, which he held till his death, in March 1673. 

Dr. WaHis, who had been under his tuition at Cam- 
bridge, and after his decease published a volume of his 
sermons, with some account of his life, says he was “ a 
pious and learned man, an hard student, a sound divine, 
a good textuary, very well skilled in the oriental languages, 
very well accomplished for the work of the ministry, and 
very conscientious in the discharge of it.” Nor did the 
close application to his province as a divine, occasion him 
wholly to neglect bis juvenile studies. In the Cambridge 
verses, entitled “ Xccalqa” written upon the restoration of 
Charles II. there is a poem composed by l)r. Horton, while 
master of Queen’s. He printed but three sermons him* 
self, but left many others prepared for the press ; and 
after his death were published, 1. “ Forty-six Sermons 
upon the whole eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans,” Lond. 1674, fol. 2. “ A choice and practical 
Exposition, upon the 4, 47 , 51, and 63 Psalms,” ibid. 
1675 , fol. 3. “ One hundred select Sermons upon several 
texts,” with the author’s life by Dr. Wallis, ibid. 1679 , 
fol. He left also some sacramental, funeral, and other 
sermons, prepared for the press, but which have not been 
printed. 1 

i Atb. Ox. vol. IT. — Ward’s Lives of the Gresham Professor*. 
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HOSIUS (Stanislaus), cardinal, was born at Cracow, 
in Poland, in 1503, of low parents, but being well edu- 
cated, bore such a character after taking his degrees, as 
to be admitted into the Polish senate. He was here dis- 
tinguished by the acuteness of his genius, the retentive- 
ness of his memory, and other accomplishments mental 
and personal ; and was advanced successively to the places 
of secretary to the king, canon of Cracow, bishop of Culm, 
and bishop of Warmia. He was sent by the pope Pius 
IV. to engage the emperor Ferdinand to continue the 
council of Trent; and the emperor was so charmed with 
his eloquence and address, that he granted whatever he 
asked. Pius then made him a cardinal, and employed him 
as his legate, to open and preside at the council. Ilosius 
was a zealous advocate for the Romish church, and de- 
fended it ably, both in speeches and writings; the latter 
of which amounted to two folio volumes, and were often 
printed during his life. He died in 1579, at the age of 
seventy-six, and was buried in the church of St. Lawrence, 
from which he took his title as cardinal. By his will he left his 
library to the university of Cracow, with an annual sum to 
provide for its support and increase. Among bis works, 
the chief are, 1. “ Confessio Catliolicie Fidei,” said to 
have been reprinted in various languages, thirty- four times. 
2. “ De Comrminione sub utraque specie.” 3. “ l)e sa- 
cerdotum conjugio.” 4. “ l)e Missa vttlgari lingua colc- 
branda,” &c. liis works were first collectively published 
at Cologne, in 1584. 1 

HOSKINS (John), an English lawyer and poet, was 
born in 1566, at Mownton, in the parish of Lanwarm*, in 
Herefordshire, and was at first intended by his father for 
a trade, but his surprizing memory and capacity induced 
him to send him to Westminster, and afterwards to Win- 
chester school, at both which he made great proficievicv. 
From Winchester lie was in 1584 elected probationer-fel- 
low of New- college, Oxford, and two years afterwards 
admitted actual fellow. In 1591 lie took his master’s de- 
gree ; but being terra? ji lius, in the act following, he was, 
says Wood, “ so bitterly satirical,” as to be refused to 
complete his degree as regent master, and was also ex- 
pelled the university. lie then, for his maintenance, 
taught school for some time at Ilchester, in Somersetshire* 

1 Gen. Ilitjt. — Fit-Inn Tlivsitrum. — M'»rci D'lpin. 
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where he compiled a Greek lexicon as far as the letter M. 
Mai rying afterwards a lady of property, he entered him- 
self as student in the Middle temple, and at the usual 
time was called to the bar. In 1614 he h*d a seat in par- 
liament, where some rash speeches occasioned his being 
imprisoned for a year. He was afterwards elected Lent- 
reader of the Middle-temple, and four years after was 
made a serjeant at law, a justice itinerant for Wales, sod 
one of the council of the Marches. He died at his house 
at Morehampton, in Herefordshire, Aug. 27, 1638. 

He was much admired for his talent in Latin and Eng- 
lish poetry, and highly respected by the most eminent 
men of lii^ time, Camden, Selden, Daniel, L)r. Donne, 
sir Henry Wotton, sir Walter Raleigh, whose “ History” 
he revised before it was sent to press; and others, par- 
ticularly Ben Jonson, who used to say, “ ’t was lie tiiat 
polished me, 1 do acknowledge it.” Wood speaks of him 
as the author of the Greek lexicon already mentioned, left 
in MS. and imperfect ; of several epigrams and epitaphs, 
in Latin and English, interspersed in various collections ; 

The Art of Memory,” in which he himself excelled ; and 
of some law treatises, in MS. which became the property 
of his grandson, sir John Hoskins, km. and hart, mas- 
ten* in chancery, hut better known to the world as a philo- 
sopher, and one of the first members of the royal society, 
of which he was president in 1682. 1 

1IOSPINIAN (Ralph), a learned Swiss writer, who 
rendered important service to the Protestant cause, was 
horn at Altdorf near Zurich, where his father was minister, 
in i /> 47. He began his studies with great diligence and 
success at Zurich, under the direction of Wolfuis, his 
uncle by his mother’s side; and losing his father in 1563, 
found an affectionate patron m his godfather Rodolphus 
Gualterus. lie left Zurich in 1565, in order to 'visit the 
other universities ; and spent some time in Marpurg and 
Heidelberg. He was afterwards recalled, and received 
into the ministry in 156S; the year following he obtained 
the freedom of the city ; and was made provisor of the 
abbey school in 1571. Though his school and his cure 
engrossed much of his time, he had the courage to under- 
take a noble work of vast extent, “ An History of the Er- 
rors of Popery.” lie considered, that the Papists, wheu 
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defeated by the Holy Scriptures, had recourse to tradition ; 
were for ever boasting of their antiquity, and despised the 
protestants for being modern. To deprive them of this 
plea, he determined to search into the rise and progress of 
the Popish rites and ceremonies; and to examine by what 
gradations the truth, taught by Christ and his apostles, 
bad been corrupted by innovations. He could not, how- 
ever, complete his work, agreeably to the plan he had 
drawn out; but he published some considerable parts of 
it, as, 1. 44 De Templis : hoc est, do origine, progressu, 
usu, & abusu Templorum, ac omuiuo rerum omnium ad 
Templa pertinentium,” 1587 , folio. 2 . 44 De Monachis : 
seu de origine & progressu monachatus & ordinum 
monasticorum,” 1588 , folio. 3 . 44 De Festis Judueorum, 
et Etbnicorum : hoc est, de origine, progressu, cererno- 
niis, et ritibus festorum dierum Judmorum, Gnecorum, 
Romanorutn, Turcarum, & Indianormn,” 1592 , folio. 4 . 
44 Festa Christianorum,” &c. 1593 , folio. 5 . 44 Historia 
Sacramentaria : hoc est, libri quinque de Coenac Dominica' 
prima institutione, ejnsque vero usu & abusu, in prima va 
ecclesia; necnon de origine, progressu, ceremoniis, & ri- 
tibus Missae, Transubstantiationis, & aliornm pene infini- 
torum errorum, quibus Coenae prima institutio horribili ter 
in papatu polluta & profanata est,” 1598 , folio. 6 . 44 Pars 
altera; de origine et progressu controversial sacramentaria 
de Ccena Domini inter Lutheranos, Ubiquistas, & Ortho- 
doxos, quos Zuiuglianos seu Calvinistas vocant, exortee ab 
anno 1517 usque ad 1602 deducta, 1602 ,” folio. These 
are all of them parts of his great work, which he enlarged 
in succeeding editions, and added confutations of the ar- 
guments of Bellarmin, Baronius, and Grciser. What he 
published on the Eucharist, and another work entitled 
€< Gpncordia Discors,” &c. printed in 1607 , exasperated 
the Lutherans in a high degree; and they wrote against 
him with great animosity. He did not publish any answer, 
though be had almost finished one, but turned his arms 
against the Jesuits; and published 44 Historia Jesuitica : 
hoc est, de origine, regulis, constitutionibus, privileges, 
incrementis, progressu, & propagatione ordinis Jesuitarum. 
Item, de eorum dolis, fraudibus, imposturis, nefariis faci- 
noribus, cruentis consiliis, falsa quoque, seditiosa, & stfn- 
guinolenta doctrina,” 1619 , folio. 

These works justly gained him high reputation, and 
considerable preferment. He was appointed archdeacon 
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of Caroline church in 1.588 ; and, in 1594, minister of the 
abbey-church. He was deprived of his sight for near a 
year by a cataract, yet continued to preach as usual, and 
was happily couched in 1613. In 1623, being 76 years of 
age, his faculties became impaired, and so continued till 
his death in 162 6 . The public entertained so high an 
opinion of his learning from his writings, that he was ex- 
horted from all quarters to refute Baronius’s “ Annals;” 
and no one was thought to have greater abilities for jhe 
task. A jiew edition of his works was published at Geneva, 
1681, in seven thin volumes, folio. 1 

HOSPITAL (Michel de l’), chancellor of France, and 
one of the most liberal-minded men of his time, was the 
son of a physician, and born at Aigneperse in Auvergne, 
in 1505. His father sent him to study in the most cele- 
brated universities of France and Italy, where he distin- 
guished himself at once by his genius for literature, and 
for business. Having diligently studied jurisprudence, he 
was quickly advanced to very honourable posts ; being suc- 
cessively auditor of the congregation called the congregation 
of Rota at Rome, and counsellor in the parliament of Paris, 
which he held during twelve years. He has described in one 
of his poems his habits of life during this time. He rose at a 
very early hour, and in the autumnal, winter, and spring 
sessions, was often in the court of justice before day-break, 
and reluctantly rose from his seat, when the beadle, at ten 
o’clock (the hour of dinner) announced the breaking up of 
the court. He says, that he made it a rule to listen to all 
with patieuce, to interrupt no one, to express himself as 
concisely as possible, and to oppose unnecessary delays. 
He mentions, with evident satisfaction, the joy which he 
felt when the vacations allowed him to quit Paris, and 
breathe in the country. The cares of magistracy he then 
banished wholly from his thoughts, and endeavoured, by 
harmless relaxation, to enable himself, on his return to the 
discharge of his functions, to resume them with fresh vi- 
gour. u But,” says he, u there is nothing frivolous in 
my amusements ; sometimes Xenophon is the companion 
of my walks; sometimes the divine Plato regales me with 
the discourses of Socrates. History and poetry have their 
turns ; but my chief delight is in the sacred writings : what 
comfort, what holy calm, does the meditation of them 
- confer I” 
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LTIospital was tlien appointed by Henry II. to be bis 
ambassador at the council of Trent, which was sitting at 
Bologna. By his own desire, he was soon recalled from 
that honourable employment, and on his return experien- 
ced, at first, some coldness from the court, but was soon 
restored to the royal favour, and appointed master of the 
requests. In the beginning of 1554 be was made super- 
iutendant of the royal finances in France. II is merits in 
thi$ post were of the most singular and exalted kind. By 
a severe (Economy, be laboured to restore the royal trea- 
sure, exhausted by the prodigality of the king, Henry II. 
and the dishonest avarice of his favourites; he defied the 
enmity of those whose profits he destroyed, and was him- 
self so rigidly disinterested, that after five or six years’ con- 
tinuance in this place, he was unable to give a portion to 
bis daughter, and the deficiency was supplied by the libe- 
rality of the sovereign. On the death of Heuiy, in 1 5iu, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, then at the head of alVaiis, intro- 
duced P Hospital into the council of state. Hence he was 
removed by Margaret of Valois, who took him into Sa\oy, 
as her chancellor* But the confusions of France soon made 
it necessary to recal a man of such firmness and undaunted 
integrity. In the midst of faction and fury, lie was ad- 
vanced to the high ollice of chancellor of that kingdom, 
where he maintained his post, like a philosopher who was 
superior to fear, or any species of weakness. At the break- 
ing out of the conspiracy of Amboise, in I5u0, and on all 
other occasions, be was the advocate for mercy and recon- 
ciliation ; and by the edict of Uomorantin, pivventtd the 
establishment of the inquisition in France. It was perhaps 
for reasons of this kind, and bis general aversion to perse- 
cution for religion’s sake, that the violent Romanists ac- 
cused him of being a concealed Protestant; forgetting that 
by such suspicions they paid the highest compliment to 
the spirit of Protestantism'. The queen, Catherine of 
Medicis, who had contributed to the elevation of I’llospi- 
tal, being too violent to approve bis pacific measure s, ex- 
cluded him from the council of war; on which he retired 
to his country-house at Vigimy near Estampcs. Some days 
after, when the seals were demanded of him, he resigned 
them without regret, saying, that 44 the affairs of the world 
were too corrupt for him to meddle with them. 1 ’ In let- 
tered ease, amusing himself with Latin poetry, and a se- 
lect society of friends, he truly enjoyed his retreat, tiil his 
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happiness was interrupted by the atrocious day of St. Bar- 
tholomew, in 1.572. Of this disgraceful massacre, he 
thought as posterity has thought ; but, though his friends 
conceived it probable that he might be included in the 
proscription, he disdained to seek his safety by flight. So 
firm was he, that when a party of horsemen actually ad- 
vanced to his house, though without orders, for the horrid 
purpose of murdering him, he refused to close his gates : 
“ If the small one,” said he, “ will not admit them, throw 
open the large ;” and he was preserved only by the arrival 
of another party, with express orders from the king to de- 
clare that he was not among the proscribed. The persons 
who made the lists, it was added, pardoned him the oppo- 
sition he had always made to their projects. “ I did not 
know,” said he coldly, without any change of counte- 
nance, “ that I had done any thing to deserve either death 
or pardon.” His motto is said to have been, 

Si fractus illabatur orbis — 

lmpavidum ferient ruiiuc, 

and certainly no person ever had a better right to assume 
that sublime device. This excellent magistrate, and truly 
great man, died March 13, 1573, at the age of 63 years. 
“ L’ Hospital,” says Brantome, “ was the greatest, wor- 
thiest, and most learned chancellor, that was ever known, 
in France. His large white beard, pale countenance, 
austere manner, made all who saw him think they beheld 
a true portrait of St. Jerome, and he was called St. Jerome 
by the courtiers. All orders of men feared him; particu- 
larly the members of the courts of justice ; and, when he 
examined them on their lives, their discharge of their 
duties, their capacities, or their knowledge, and particularly 
when he examined candidates for offices, and found them 
deficient, he made them feel it. He was profoundly versed 
in polite learning, very eloquent, and an excellent po&. 
His severity was never ill-natured ; he made due allowance 
for the imperfections of human nature ; was always equal 
and always linn. After his death his very enemies acknow- 
ledged that lie was the greatest magistrate whom France 
had known, and that they did not expect to see such ano- 
ther.” There are extant by him, 1. “ Latin Poems.” 
Their unpretending simplicity is their greatest merit; but 
they shew such real dignity of character, they breathe so 
pure a spirit of virtue, and are full of such excellent sen- 
timents of public and private worth, that they will always 
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be read with pleasure. 2. u Speeches delivered in the 
meeting of the States at Orleans.” As an orator he shines 
much less than as a poet. 3. “ Memoirs, containing 

Treaties of Peace,” &c. It is said that he had also 

projected a history of his own time in Latin, but this he 
did not execute. The best edition of his poems is that of 
Amsterdam, 1732, 8vo. He left only one child, a daugh- 
ter, married to Robert Hu~ault, whose children added the 
name of 1’ Hospital to that of their father;, but the male 
line of this family also, was extinct in 1706. Nevertheless, 
the memory of the chancellor has received the highest 
honours within a few years of the present time. In 1777, 
Louis XVI. erected a statue of white marble to him, and 
in the same year he was proposed by the French academy 
lor the subject of an eloge. M. Guibert and the abbe 
Remi contended for the prize. It was adjudged to the 
latter, who did not, however, print bis work; M. Guibert 
was less prudent, but his eloge gave little satisfaction. 
The celebrated Condorcet afterwards entered the lists, but 
with equal want of sutxess. Such fastidiousness of public 
opinion showed the high veneration entertained for the 
character of L’Hospital. In 1307, M. Bernardi published 
his “ Essai sur la Vie, les Ecrits, et les Loix de Michel de 
L’ Hospital,” in one vol. 8vo, a work written with taste and 
judgment ; from these, and other documents, Charles But- 
ler, esq. has lately published an elegant “ Essay on the 
Life” of L’Hospital, principally with a view to exhibit 
him as a friend to toleration. 1 

HOSPITAL (Wjlliam-Fkancis- Antony, marquis dr 
L 1 ), a great mathematician of France, was born of a branch 
ot the preceding family, in 1661 . He was a geometrician 
almost from his infancy ; for one day being at the duke de 
Rohan’s, where some able mathematicians were speaking 
of a problem of Paschal’s, which appeared to them ex- 
tremely difficult, he ventured to say, that he believed he 
could solve it. They were amazed at what appeared such, 
unpardonable presumption in a boy of fifteen, for he was 
then no more, yet in a few days he sent them the solution. 
He entered early into the army, but always preserved his 
love for the mathematics, and studied them even in his 
tent; whither he used to retire, it is said, not only to 
study, but also to conceal his application to study: for in 
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those clays, to be knowing in the sciences was thought to 
derogate from nobility ; and a soldier of quality, to pre- 
serve his dignity, was in some measure obliged to hide hi* 
literary attainments. De 1’ Hospital was a captain of horse ; 
but, being extremely short-sighted, and exposed on that 
account to perpetual inconveniences and errors, he at 
length quitted the army, and applied himself entirely 
to his favourite amusement. He contracted a friend- 
ship with Malbranchc, judging by his “ Recherche de la 
Verit<5,” that he must be an excellent guide in the sciences; 
and he took his opinion upon all occasions. His abilities 
and knowledge were no longer a secret *. and at the age of 
thirty- two he gave a public solution of problems, drawn 
from the deepest geometry, which had been proposed to 
mathematicians in the acts of I.eipsic. In 1693 he was re- 
ceived an horibrary member of the academy of sciences at 
Paris; and published a work upon sir Isaac Newton’s cal- 
culations, entitled “ L’ Analyse des infinimens petits.” He 
was the first in France who wrote on this subject; and on 
this account was regarded almost as a prodigy. He en- 
gaged afterwards in another work of the mathematical kind, 
in which he included cc Les Sectiones coniques, les Lieux 
geometriques, la Construction des Equations,” and 61 Une 
Theorie des Courbes mechaniques but a little before he 
had finished it, he was seized with a fever, of which he 
died Ftb. 2, 1704, aged 49. It was published after his 
death, viz. in 1707. There are also six of his pieces in- 
serted in different volumes of the memoirs of the academy 
of sciences. 1 

HOSTE, or L’HOSTE (John), a learned mathemati- 
cian of Nancy, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
taught law and mathematics with uncommon reputation at 
Pont-ii-Mousson, and was appointed 9 uperintendant of for- 
tifications, and counsellor of war by Henry duke of Lor- 
rain. His genius was extensive, penetrating, and formed 
for the sciences. He died in 1631, leaving several valu- 
able works; the principal ones are, “ Le sommaire et 
I’usnge de la Sphere Artificielle,” 4to ; “ La Pratique de 
CScomgme,” 4to ; “ Description et usage des principaux 
instrumens de G£om6trie,” 4to ; Du Quadrat! et quarr£; 
Rayon astronomique ; B&ton de Jacob ; interpretation du 
'grand art do Raymond Lulle,” &c.* 
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110STE (Paul), borrrftray 1 9, 1652, at Pontr-de-Veslc, 
entered among thcE'Jesuits in 1669, and acquired great 
skill in mathematics ; accompanied the marcchals d’Fstrees 
and de TourviUe, during twelve years, in all their naval 
expeditions, and gained their esteem, lie was appointed 
king’s professor of mathematics at Toulon, and died there 
February 23, 1700, leaving, “ Hecueil desTraites de Ma- 
thlmatiqucs les plus necessaires a, un officier,” 3 vols. 
12mo; “ L’Art ties armees navales, ou Traitd des evolu- 
tions navales,” Lyons, 1697, and more completely in 1727, 
folio. This work is not less historical than scientific, and 
contains an account of the most considerable naval events 
of the fifty preceding years. He presented it to Louis 
XIV. who received it graciously, and rewarded the author 
with 100 pistoles, and a pension of 600 livres; a treatise 
on the construction of ships, which he wrote in conse- 
quence of some conversation with marechal de TourviUe, 
is printed at the end of the preceding. In J 762, lieute- 
nant O’Bryen published in. 4to, “ Naval Evolutions, ora 
System of Sea-discipline,” extracted from father L’lioste’s 
“'L’Art des armees navales.” 1 

IIOTiVtAN (Fkancis), in Latin Ilotomanus, a learned 
Frencli 'civilian, was horn in 1524, at Paris, where his fa- 
mily, originally of Breslau in Silesia, had flourished for 
some time. He made so rapid a progress in the belles 
lettres, that at the age of fifteen, he was sent to Orleans 
to study the civil law, and in three years was received doc- 
tor to that faculty. His father, a counsellor in parliament, 
had already designed him for that employment ; and there- 
fore sent for him home, anil placed him at the bar. But 
Hotman was soon displeased with fhe chicanery of the 
court, and applied himself vigorously to the study of the 
Homan law and polite literature. At the age of twenty- 
three, he was chosen to read public lectures in the schools 
of Paris: but, relishing the opinions of Luther, on ac- 
count of which many persons were put to death in f iance, 
and finding that he could not profess them at Paris, he 
went to Lyons in 154S. Having now nothing to expect 
from his father, who was greatly irritated at the change of 
his religion, he left France, and retired to Geneva; where 
lie lived some time in Calvin’s house. From hence he went 
to Laysanne, where the magistrates of Bern gave him the 
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place of professor of polite literature, He published there 
some books, which, however, young as he was, were not 
his first publications; and married a Ffendi gentlewoman, 
who had also retired thither on account of religion. His 
merit was so universally known, that the magistrates of 
Strasburg offered him a professorship of civil law; which 
he accepted, and held till 1561, and during this period, 
received invitations from the duke of Prussia, the land- 
grave of Hesse, the dukes of Saxony, and even from queen 
Elizabeth of England ; but did not accept them. He did 
not refuse, however, to go to the court of the king of Na- 
varre, at the begining of the troubles ; and he went twice 
into Germany, to desire assistance of Ferdinand, in the 
name of the princes of the blood, and even in the name of the 
queen-mother. The speech ho made at the diet of Franc- 
fort is published. Upon his return to Strasburg, he was 
prevailed upon to teach civil law at Valence; which he did 
with such success, that he raised the reputation of that 
university. Three years after, he went to be professor at 
Bo urges, by the invitation of Margaret of France, sister of 
Henry II. but left that city in about five months, and re- 
tired to Orleans to the heads of the party, who made great 
use of his advice. The peace which was made a month 
after, did not prevent him from apprehending the return 
of the storm : upon which account he retired to Saucerre, 
and there wrote an excellent book, “ De Consolatione,” 
which his son published after his death. He returned after- 
wards to his professorship at Bourges, where he very 
narrowly escaped the massacre of 1572; which induced 
him to leave France, with a full resolution never to return. 
He then went to Geneva, where he read lectures upon the 
civil law. Some time after, He went to Basil^. and taught 
civil law, and was so pleased with this situation, that he 
refused great offers from the prince of Orange and the 
States-general, who would have drawn him to Leyden, 
The plague having obliged him to leave Basil, he retired to 
Montbeliard, where he lost his wife ; and went afterwards 
to live with her sisters at Geneva, He returned once more 
to Basil, and there died in 1590, of a dropsy, which had 
kept him constantly in a state of indisposition for six years 
before. During this, he revised and digested his works 
for a new edition, which appeared at Geneva in 1599, in 
3 vols. folio, with his life prefixed by Neveletus Doschius. 

Voi. XVIII. P 
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The first two contain treatises upon the civil law ; the 
third, pieces relating to the government of France, ancMhe 
right of succession ; five books of Roman antiquities ; com- 
mentaries upon Tully’s “Orations and Epistles;” notes 
upon Caesar's “ Commentaries,” &c. His “ Franco-Gallia,” 
or, “ Account of the free state of France,” has been trans- 
lated into English by lord Molesworth, author of “The 
Account of Denmark.” He published also several other 
articles without his name ; but, being of the controversial 
kind* they were probably not thought of consequence 
enough to be revived in the collection of his works. 

He was one of those who would never consent to be 
painted ; but we are told, that his picture was taken while 
he was in his last agony. His integrity, firmness, and- 
piety, are highly extolled by the author of his life ; yet, if 
Baudouin may be believed (whom, however, it is more rea- 
sonable not to believe, as he was his antagonist in religious 
opinions), he was suspected of being avapcious : but it 
must be remembered, that he lost his all when he changed 
his religion, and had no supplies but what arose from read- 
ing lectures ; for it does not appear that his wife brought 
him a fortune. It is very probable, however, that his lec- 
tures would have been sufficient for his subsistence ; had 
he not been deluded by schemes of finding out the philo- 
sopher’s stone ; and we find him lamenting to a friend in 
his last illness, that he had squandered away his substance 
upon this hopeful project. With all these weaknesses, he 
was esteemed one of the greatest civilians France ever pro- 
duced. 1 

HOTTING ER (John-Henry), a very learned writer, 
and famous for his skill in the oriental languages, was born 
at Zurich in Switzerland, in 1620 . He had a particular 
talent for learning languages ; and the progress he made in 
his first studies gave such promising hopes, that it was re- 
solved he should be sent to study in foreign countries, at 
the public expence. He began his travels in 1636 ^ and 
went to Geneva, where he studied two months under Fr. 
Spanheim. Then he went into France, and thence into 
Holland ; and fixed at Groningen, where he studied divi- 
nity under Gomarus and Alting, and Arabic under Pasor. 
Here he intended to have remained ; but being very desi- 
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rous of improving himself in the oriental languages, he 
went in 1639 to Leyden, to be tutor to the children of Go- 
lius, who was the best skilled in those languages of any man 
of that age. By the instructions of Golius, he improved 
greatly in the knowledge of Arabic, and also by tha assist- 
ance of a Turk, who happened to be at Leyden. Besides 
these advantages, Golius had a fine collection of Arabic 
books and MSS. from which Hottinger was suffered to copy 
what he pleased, during the fourteen months he staid at 
Leyden. In 1641, he was offered, at the recommendation 
of Golius, the place of chaplain to the ambassador of the 
States-general to Constantinople; and he would gladly 
have attended him, as such a journey would have co-ope- 
rated wonderfully with his grand design of perfecting him- 
self in the eastern languages : but the magistrates of Zu- 
rich did not consent to it : they chose rather to recall him, 
in order to employ him for the advantage of their public 
schools. They permitted him first, however, to visit Eng- 
land ; and the instant he returned from that country, they 
appointed him professor of ecclesiastical history; and a 
year after, in 1643, gave him two professorships, chat of 
catechetical divinity, and that of the oriental tongues. 

He married at twenty-two, and began to publish books 
at twenty-four. New professorships were bestowed upon 
him in 1653, and he was admitted into the college of 
canons. In 1655, the elector Palatine, desirous to re- 
store the credit of his university of Heidelberg, obtained 
leave of the senate of Zurich for Hottinger to go there, on 
condition that he should return at the end of three years : 
but before he set out for that city, he went to Basil, and 
took the degree of D. D. He arrived at Heidelberg the 
iame year, and was graciously received in that city. Be- 
sides the professorship of divinity and the oriental tongues, 
he was appointed principal of the Collegium Sapientise. 
He was rector of the university the year following, and 
wrote a book concerning the re-union of the Lutherans 
and Calvinists ; which he did to please the elector, who 
was zealous in that affair : but party-animosities rendered 
his performance ineffectual. Hottinger accompanied this 
prince to the electoral diet of Francfort in 1658, and there 
had a conference with Job Ludolf. Ludolf had acquired a 
vast knowledge of Ethiopia ; and, in conjunction with Hot- 
tinger, concerted measures for sending into Africa some 
persons skilled in the oriental tongues, who might make. 
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exact inquiries concerning the state of the Christian reli- 
gion in that parjt of the world, Hottingejr was not recalled 
to Zurich till 1661 , his superiors, at the elector’s earned 
request, having prolonged the term of years for which they 
lent him : and he then returned, honoured by the elector 
with the title of Ecclesiastical-counsellor. 

’ Many employments were immediately conferred on him : 
among the rest, he was elected president of the commis- 
sioners v\ho were to revise the German translation of the 
Biblt. A civil war breaking out in Switzerland in 1661, 
he was sent into Holland on state affairs. Many universi- 
ties, would willingly have drawn Hottinger to theiji, but 
vftte not able. That of Leyden ottered him a professor- 
ship of divinity in 1667 ; but, not obtaining leave of his 
superiors, he refused it, until the magistrates of Zurich 
consented, in complaisance to the States of Holland, who 
had interested themselves in this affair. As he was pre* 
paring for this journey, he unfortunately lost, his life, June 
5j 1667, in the river which passes through Zurich. He 
went into a boat, with his wife, three children, his brother- 
in law, a friend, and a maid-servant, in order to go and 
let out upon lease an estate which he had two leagues from 
Zurich. The boat striking against a pier, which lay under 
water, overset: upon which Hottinger, his brother-in-law, 
and triend, escaped by swimming. But when they looked 
upon the women and children, and saw the danger they 
were in, they jumped back into the water : the conse- 
quence of which was, that Hottinger, his friend, and three, 
children, lost their lives, while his wife, his brothgr-in-law, 
and servant-maid, were saved. His wife was the only 
daughter of Huldric, minister of Zurich, a man of yery., 
great learning, and brought him several children : for be- 
sides the three who were drowned with him, and those who 
died before, be left four sons and two daughters. 

As an author, he was very prolific, and it is surprising, 
that a man, who had possessed so many academicaUem- 
ployments, was interrupted with so many visits (for every 
body came to see him, and consulted him as an oracle),, 
and was engaged in a correspondence with all the literati 
of Europe, should have found time to write more than 
forty volumes, especially when it is considered, that he 
d.d not reach fifty years of age. The most considerable 
of his works are : 1. u Exercttationes /inti-MoriuiausB, do 
Penuteudsto aritano, &c.” 1644, quarto. Morin had 
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asserted, in the strongest manner, the authenticity of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch ; which hey referred to the Hebrew 
text, upon a pretence that this had been corrupted by the 
Jews ; and it was to cotnbat this opinion, that Hottinger 
wrote these Exercitations. This work*, though the first, 
is, in tiie 'judgment of father Simon, one of the Best he 
wrote ; and if he had never written any thing more, it is 
probable that he would have left higher notions of his abi- 
lities : for certainly it was no small enterprise for him, so 
early in life, to attack, on a very delicate and knotty sub- 
ject, and with supposed success too, one of the most 
learned men in Europe at that time. 2. “ Thesaurus Phi- 
lologicus, seu clavis scripturue,” 1649, 4to. There was a 
second edition in 1649, in 4to, with additions. 3. “ His- 
toria Orientalis, ex variis Oriemalium monnmentis col- 
lecta,” 1651, 4to. No man was better qualified to write 
on oriental affairs than Hottinger, as he was skilled in most 
of the languages which were anciently, as well as at pre- 
sent, spoken in the East : namely, the Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Coptic. 4. “Promp- 
tuariuta, sive Bibliotheca Orientalis, exhibens catalogum 
sive centurias aliquot tam auctorum, quam librorum He- 
braicorum, Syriacorum, Arabidorum, ^gyptiacorum : ad- 
dita mantissa Bibliotheearum aliquot Europaearum,” 1658, 
4to. Bail let does not speak very advantageously of this 
work of Hottinger, whom he accuses of not being very 
accurate in any of his compositions : and indeed his want 
of accurady'is a point agreed on by both papists arid pro- 
tenants. 5. u Etymologicori Orientale, sive Lexicon Har- 
inonicum Heptaglotton,” &c. 1661, 4to. The seven lan- 
guages contained in this Lexicon are, the Hebrew, Chaldea, 
Syriac, Arabic, Samaritan, Ethiopia, and Rabbinical. 

These works are valuable for containing materials of a. 
curious nature, and which were before only accessible to 
persons skilled in oriental languages. A catalogue of his 
other works may be seen in the i€ Bibliotheca Tigurina 
or flALatin life of Hottinger, published by Heidegger at 
Ziiricn, 1667 : in either of which they are all drawn up 
and digested into regular order.— John James Hottinger 
his son, was also a learned protestant divine, succeeded 
Heidegger in the divinity chair at Zurich, and died Dec. 
18, 1735, leaving a great number of works^chiefly “ Theo- 
logical Dissertations,” on important subjects. 1 

1 Gon. Diet— Moreri.— Nicergn, tol. VIII.— Saxii Onemasticou* — Frehtri 
'Thealruu). 
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* HOUBIGANT,(Charl£S Francis), a pious and learned 
translator of the Hebrew Scriptures, and commentator on 
them, was born at Paris in 1686. In 1700 he became a 
priest of the congregation named the Oratory ; and being, 
by deafness, deprived of the chief comforts of society, ad- 
dicted himself the more earnestly to books, in which he 
found his constant consolation* Of a disposition naturally 
benevolent, with great firmness of soul, goodness of tem- 
per, and politeness of manners, be was held in very gene- 
ral estimation, and received honours and rewards from the 
pope (Bened. XIV.) and from his countrymen, which he 
had never thought of soliciting. Though his income was 
.but small, he dedicated a part of it to found a school near 
Chantilly; and the purity of his judgment, joined to the 
strength of his memory, enabled him to carry on his lite- 
rary labours to a very advanced age. Even when his fa- 
culties had declined, and were further injured by the acci- 
dent of a fall, the very sight of a book, that well-known 
consoler of all his cares, restored him to peace and rationa- 
lity. He died Oct. 31, 1783, at the advanced age of ninety- 
eight. His works, for which he wa9 no less esteemed in 
foreign countries than in his own, were chiefly these: 1. 
An edition of the Hebrew Bible, with a Latin version and 
notes, published at Paris in 1733, in 4 vols. folio* This is 
the most valuable and important work of the author, and 
contains the Hebrew text corrected by the soundest rules 
of criticism, a Latin version, and useful notes : and pre- 
fixed to each book is a very learned preface. Benedict 
XIV. who justly appreciated the value and difficulty of the 
work, honoured the author with a medal, and some other 
marks of approbation ; and the clergy of his own country, 
unsolicited, conferred a pension on him. 2. A Latin trans- 
lation of the Psalter, from the Hebrew, 1746, l2mo. 3. 
Another of the Old Testament at large, in 1733, in 8 vols. 
8vo. . 4. “ Racines Hebraiques,” 1732, 8vo, against the 
points. 5. “ Exatnen du Psautier des Capuchins, 11 l2mo, 
the mode of interpretation used in which, he. tlia^p)t too 
arbitrary. 6. A French translation of an English work by 
Forbes, entitled “ Thoughts on Natural Religion. 11 7. 
Most of the works of Charles Leslie translated, Paris, 1770, 
8 vo. Father Houbigant is said also to have left several 
works in manutcript, which, from the excellence of those 
he published, may be conjectured to be well deserving of 
the press. Among these afe a u Traite dcs Etudes a 
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translation of “ Origen against Celsus a u Life of Car- 
dinal Berulie j” and a complete translation of the Bible* 
according to his own corrections. The first of these was 
to have been published by father Dotteville, and the rest 
by Lalande, but we do not find that any of them have ap- 
peared. 1 

HOUBRAKEN (Jacob), an eminent engraver, was 
the son of Arnold Houbraken, a native of Holland, and a 
painter, but of no very superior merit* He is known, how- 
ever, to the literary world, as the author of a work in Dutch, 
entitled “ The Great Theatre of the Dutch and Flemish 
Painters,’* in 3 vols. folid, with their portraits. He came 
over into England, to make drawings of the pictures of 
Vandyke, which were afterwards engraved by Peter Van 
Gunst. He died at Amsterdam in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age, 1719. 

His son Jacob was born December 25, 1698. By what 
master he was instructed in the art of engraving, we are 
not informed, but he was probably initiated in the art by 
his father; and Mr. Strutt supposes that he studied the 
neatest portraits of Edelink very attentively, especially that 
of Le Brun, which is usually prefixed to the engravings of 
Girard Audran, from his battles of Alexander. He work- 
ed, however, For some time with little profit, and with less 
celebrity ; and he had arrived at the meridian of life be- 
fore he engaged in that work by which he is best known ; 
a work, which, notwithstanding some well-founded objec- 
tions, will reflect honour on the several persons engaged 
in it. It seems to have been a plan of the accurate and 
industrious George Vertue, who proposed to give sets or 
classes of eminent men ; but his design was adopted by 
others, and at length taken out of his hands, who, as lord 
Orford observes, was best furnished with materials for such 
a work. ’ 

The persons who undertook and brought to conclusion 
this great national work, were the two Knaptons, book- 
sc®rs, encouraged by the vast success of Rapin’s History 
of England. They employed both Vertue and Houbraken, 
but chiefly the latter, and the publication began in num- 
bers' in 1744. The first' volume was completed in 1747, 
arid the second in 175$. It was accompanied with short 
lives of the personages, written by Dr* Birch. Lord Orford 

] Piet** Hist..* — £:txti Onotnay. 
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observes, that some of Houbraken’* herfds were care- 
lessly done, especially those of the moderns ; and the en- 
graver living in Holland, ignorant of our history, dninqui- 
sitive into the authenticity df what was transmitted to him, 
engraved whatever wtfs sent. His lordship mentions two 
instances, the heads of Carr earl of Somerset, and secre- 
tary Thurhwv, which are not only not genuine, but have 
not the least resemblance to the portions thfey pretend to 
represent. - Mr. Gilpin, in his Es&y on Prints^ ^ays, 
“ Houbraken is a genius, and has given us in his collection*' 
of English portraits, some pieces of engraving' it least 
equal to any thing of the kind. Such are the heads 6f 
Hampden, Schomberg, the ear! of Bedford, and the' duke 
of Richmond particularly, and some others. At the same* 
time, we must own that he has intermixed among bis works 
a great number of bad prints* In his best, there 19 a won* 
derful union of softness and freedom. A more elegant and 
flowing line no artist ever employed.” Mr. Strutt esti- 
mates his general merits more minutely. Houbrakeri’s 
great excellence, says that ingenious writer, consisted in 
the portrait line of engraving. We admire the softness 
and delicacy of execution, which appear in his works, 
joined with good drawing, and a fine taste. If his best per- 
formances have ever been surpassed, it is in the masterly 
determination of the features which we find in the works 
of Nanteuil, Edelink, and Drevet ; this gives an animation 
to the countenance, more easily to be felt than described. 
From his solicitude to avoid the appearance df an outline, 
he seems frequently to have neglected the little sharpnesses* 
of light and shadow, which not only appear in nature*, but, 
like the accidental semitones in imiSic, raise a 'pleasing 
sensation in the mind, in proportion as the variation injudi- 
ciously managed. For want of attention to this 
beauty, many of bis celebrated productions have a misty 
appearance, and do not strike the eyfc with the force we 
might expect, when we consider the excellence of thfe^n- 
graving. The Sacrifice of Mandah, from Rembrandt, ™or 
the collection of prints from the pictures in the Dresden 
gallery, is the only attempt he made in historical engrav- 
ing ; but in it he by no means succeeded so well. — Of his 
private life, family, or character, nothing is known. He 
lived to a good old age, and died at Amsterdam, in 1780.* . 

1 Strutt’s Dictionary,— Europema Mag. 1803. 
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H OU DRY (V incent), a Jesuit, was born Jan. 22, 1 63 1 , at 
Tours, and taught ethics, rhetoric, and philosophy among 
the Jesuits, and devoted himself afterwards to preaching 
twenty-four years; the rest of his life was spent in com- 
posing useful books. He died at Paris, in the college of 
Louis le Grand, March 2% *1729. His works are, “ La 
Bibliotheque des Predicafceurs,” Lyons, 1733, 2* vols. 4txx 
“ Morality,” 8 vols. the supplement 2 vols; “ Panegyrics,” 
4 yqi Is. and the supplement 1. vol. The “ Mysteries,” 3 
vols, stnd the supplement 1 voL “ Tiie Tables,” l vol, 
u The , Ceremonies o S the Chinch,” 1 voL “ Christian 
Eloquence,” 1 voi. “ Traitd do* la maniere d’imiter les 
bon* Predicateurs,” I2mb. “ Ars Typographies, carmen,” 
4tq,; and* twenty volumes of “ Sermons,” ail which shew 
more, industry than genius, but some of. them are consulted 
as repositories of facts and opinion* 1 - : ^ ' 

HOUGH*(Jqhn), an English prelate,' memorable for the 
firip and patriotic stand which he made against the tyranny 
and bigotry taf James 11. was die son of John Hough, a 
citizjewpf London, descended* from tlie^Houghs of Leightotl 
iu Cheshire, and; of Margaret, '.the daughter* of John 
Byrelie of Leacroftdn the county of, Stafford^ esq. He was 
born iq Middlesex, April 12, 1651 and, after having re- 
ceived bis education either at; ’Birmingham* or Walsall ih 
Staflordshire, was entered of Magdalen college, Oxford’, 
Nov. 12, 1662, and in a few yeans was ejected* a fellow* 
He took order* in 1675, and in 1678 was> appointed do- 
mestic chaplain to the duke of Ormond, at that time lord 
lieutenant .of .Ireland, and went over with him to that 
country; but he returned soon after, and in 1665 was 
made,* prebendary of Worcester. He was also presented 
to’ the rectory of Tempsford in Bedfordshire, in the gift'of 
the crown. From these circumstances, it should seem that 
he moat have been considered as. a man of talent* ’arid 
merit, before be acted the conspicuous part he did'itt 
October 1687. < 

Ii^VJarch of; that year, , the presidentship of Magdalen 
college being vacant by the death of Dr. Henry Clarice^ 
the usual notice was given that the election of a. president 
would take place oil the I3th of April ; but the fellows 
being afterwards informed, that his majesty James II. had 
granted letter* mandatory, requiring them to elect Mr. 


1 Moreri^Dict. Hilt. 
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Anthony Farmer, who had not been fellow either of this 
or New college, as indispensably required by the statutes, 
who had also given strong proofs of indifference to all 
religions, and whom they thought unfit in other respects to 
be their president, petitioned the king, either to leave them 
to the discharge of their duty and conscience, and to their 
founder’s statutes, or to recommend such a person as might 
be more serviceable to his majesty and to the college. 
No answer being given to this petition, they met on the 
13th of April, but adjourned first to the 14th, and then to 
the 15th, the last day limited by the statutes for the election 
of a president, and having still received no answer (except 
a verbal one by the rev. Thomas Smith, one of the fellows, 
from lord Sunderland, president of the council, which was, 
u that his majesty expected to be obeyed”) they proceeded 
to the election, according to the usual forms, and the 
Rev. Mr. Hough was chosen, who is stated in the college 
register to be u a gentleman of liberality and firmness, 
who, by the simplicity and purity of his moral character, 
by the mildness of his disposition, and the happy tempe- 
rament of his virtues, and many good qualities, had given 
everyone reason to expect that he would be a distinguished 
ornament to the college, and to the whole university.” 

He was accordingly presented next day, April 16, to the 
visitor^ Dr. Mews, bishop of Winchester, and was the same 
day sworn in president of the college. He returned next 
day, and was solemnly installed in the chapel. Many ap- 
plications were made to the king during this and the fol- 
lowing month in behalf of the fellows, both by themselves, 
the bishop of Winchester, and by the duke of Ormond, 
chancellor of the university : notwithstanding which, they 
were cited to appear at Whitehall) in June following, before 
his majesty’s commissioners for ecclesiastical causes, who 
decreed that the election' of ]tlr. Hough, who had now 
taken his doctor’s degree, was void, ami that'he be amoved 
from his office of president. Still as Farmer’s moral cha- 
racter was too strong to get over, another mandate wa^sent 
to the fellowS oft August 27, to admit Dr. Samuel Parker 
president, who was at tharrime bishop of OxftM, and a 
Roman Catholic. Bqt this was declined, on the ground 
of the office being full, and being directly contrary to 
their statutes and the oath they had taken, although the 
king went to Oxford in September in ortfer to enforce 'his 
mandate, attended by lord Sunderland and others. 'Among 
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these was the celebrat^ William Penn the quakeiy whose 
influence with his brethren, and the dissenters in. general, 
James II. made use of to promote his own designs in favour 
of popery, under the colour of a general toleration and 
suspension of the penal laws against all sectaries, as well 
as against the Roman catholics. Penn’s interference in the 
present business, however, does not appear to have been 
improper. He even allowed, after making himself ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case, that the 
“ fellows could not yield obedience without a breach of 
their oaths, and that such mandates were a force on con- 
science, and not agreeable to the king’s other gracious 
indulgences.” 

The king, however, with whom no good advice had any 
weight, as soon as he arrived at Oxford, sent for the fel- 
lows, Sept. 4, to attend him in person, at three in the 
afternoon, at Christ Church, of which the bishop of Ox- 
ford was dean. The fellows accordingly attended, and 
presented a petition, . recapitulating their obligations to 
obey the statutes, &c. which the king refused to accept, 
and threatened them, in a very gross manner, with the 
whole weight of his displeasure, if they did not admit the 
bishop of Oxford, which they intimated was not in their 
power ; and having returned to their chapel, and being 
asked by the senior fellow whether they would elect the 
bishop of Oxford their president, they all answered in their 
turn, that it being contrary to their statutes, and to the 
positive oath which they had taken, they did not apprehend 
it was in their power. Their refusal was followed by the 
appointment of certain lords commissioners to visit the 
college. These were, Cartwright bishop of Chester, sir 
Robert Wright, chief justice of the king’s bench, and sir 
Thomas Jenner, baron of the exchequer, who cited the 
pretended president, as he was called, and the fellows, to 
appear before them at Magdalen college on Oct. 21, the 
day before which the commissioners had arrived at Oxford, 
with the parade of three troops of horse. Having assem- 
bled on the day appointed in the hall, and their commis- 
sion read, the names of the, president and fellows were 
called over, and Dr. Hough was mentioned first. It 
was upon this occasion that he behaved with that cou- 
rage and intrepidity, prudence and temper, which will 
endear bis memory to the latest posterity. The commis- 
sioners, however, struck his name out of the bgoks of the 
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college, and admonished the fellows and others of the 
iddetjr no lotiger^ to aubfalt'to hia eethoritj/ At rheir next 
meeting the president battle into to art, and sard, “ My 
lords, yoa were pleased this iftorning to deprive me of my 
piece of president of this college : f do hereby protect 
against alt your proceedings, and against all that you hav$ 
done, or hereafter shall do, in prejudice of me and my 
right, as illegal, unjust, and null : and therefore 1 appeal 
ib my’ sovereign lord the king in hfe courts of justice.” As 
he had refused them the keys, they sent for a smith to 
force the door of the president’s lodgings. Burnet says, 
* the nation, as well as the university, looked on all this 
proceeding with a just indignation. It was thought an 
open piece of robbery ahd burglary, wheti men, authorized 
by no legal commission, came forcibly and turned men out 
of tbeir possessions and freeholds.” 

It is remarkable, and highly honourable to the college, 
that out of twenty-eight fellows, there were only two iVho 
at all submitted to these proceedings ; the rest were all 
deprived of their fellowships ; and those demies, or pro- 
bationer fellows, who did not appear when summoned, 
amounting to fourteen, were removed and dismissed. These 
proceedings, harsh as they may seem, were confirmed by 
the commissioners for ecclesiastical causes, who met at 
Whitehall Dec. 10 following, and who, u having taken into 
consideration all that had passed in the business of St. Mary 
Magdalen college, Oxford, and the contemptuous and dis- 
obedient behaviour of Dr. John Hough, and several of the 
fellows of that college,” whom they named individually, 
declared and decreed, that they should be incapable of 
receiving, or being admitted to, any ecclesiastical dignity, 
benefice, or promotion. Such of them as were not yet in. 
holy orders, were adjudged incapable of receiving or being 
admitted into the same ; and all Archbishops, bishops, &c. 
were required to take notice of the said decree, and to yield 
obedience to it *. 

It was not until the end of September in the following 
year, 1088," that t!»e infatuated James II. began to see 
the folly of his conduct, and, conscious both of his past 

* Parker did aot long enjoy the ad- infatuation was now at it* height, sent 
vantages of this roost illegal and arbi- another mandate to the college to eject 
trary act He was installed by proxy one Hon a venture Gifford, a doctor of 
Got. 05, 1G87, and, aftir presiding over the Stotbofme, who areordln^ly took 
an almost empty housefor a few months, possession J une J 5, but was removed 
died March 28, 1383, The king, whose hy the king himself as mentioned 
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other steps taken too late for the preservation pf hiVcflWjfc 
he ordered lord $underland£o write to the bishop of Win#, 
chaster, that u the ^og, having declared hfc resolution to 
preserve the church of England, and all its ingots and imr 
munities, his majesty, as an evidence of it* commanded 
him to signify to his lordship his royal will and pleasure* 
that, as visitor of St. Mary Magdalen college in Oxford, ha 
should settle that society regularly and statuteably.” lot 
consequence of this, Dr. Hough, as president, and the 
fellows and demies who had beeu expelled, were ali 
restored. * 

Soon after the revolution, viz. in April 1690, Dr. Hough, 
was nominated bishop of Oxford, with a licence to hold the 
presidentship of Magdalen -college in commendam, which 
he did till he succeeded Dr. William Lloyd, bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, in 1699. It must have been a singular 
satisfaction to him, as it was a most appropriate reward, 
that he should receive that mark of elevation in a place 
which was the scene of his degradation, or rather of his 
exemplary fortitude and manly virtue ; nor does it appear 
that this accession of rank at all altered the general be- 
nignity of bis nature towards those with whom he was 
connected, either in his college or in his diocese; for even 
they who bad takeu a different part at the time of his elec- 
tion, or were of a different opinion with himself, were* 
always treated by him with the greatest humanity and in- 
dulgence. 

The remainder of bishop Hough’s life affords few incii 
dents for biography, as he very seldom employed his pen, 
unless in correspondence, or other compositions not in- 
tended for the press, but the steady virtues of his, characr 
ter appeared throughout his whole conduct, and afforded 
subject for many a heart- lelt and many a studied pane.- , 
gyric. Whilst in the see of Lichfield and Coventry, be 
repaired and almost rebuilt as well as adorned the qpiscopal 
house at Ecclesball, and afterwards, ojn his removal, ho 
Worcester, he rebuilt great part of the palace .there, par- 
ticularly the whole front, where his arms are impaled with 
those of the see in the pediment, and made considerable 
improvements at his other seat at the castle of tla^Lieburyj 
sons to have laid out many thousand pounds upon, them*' 
He had before repaired the lodgings at Mftgdaleti colleg^ 

at his own expenccv ~aiid cdutribtueti 1 QOQ J. ’ towards the 
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rie# building kt that plade of his dducattoh. He likewise f 
contributed iOtiOf. towards building All Saints church in 
Worcester. In 1715 the metropolitan chair was offered to 
hitn, on the death of archbishop Tenjpon, which he de- 4 
dined, from the too modest and humble sentiments which 
he entertained of himself; btit afterwards, in 1717, he 
succeeded bishop Lloyd in the see of Worcester. As his 
public benefactions have been just mentioned, it is neces- 
sary to add that his private acts of charity were very exten- 
sive. His usual manner of living was agreeable to his function, 
hospitable without profusenesS, and his conversation with 
all was full of humanity and candour, as well as prudent 
and instructive. 

His earliest biographer says, that u his heavenly temper 
of mirtd, his contempt of the world, and his indifference 
to life, were most visible in the latter period of his own ; his 
firm faith in the promises of the gospel exerted itself most 
remarkably in bis declining years, as well in conversation 
with some of his friends about his hopes of a better state, 
and even in his own private thoughts on the nature of that 
state, as in several letters toothers about the gradual decay 
of his body, the just sense he had of his approaching 
dissolution, and his entire resignation to the will of God. 
As he had on many occasions expressed his well-grounded 
hopes of immortality, so they gradually grew stronger on 
him, and seemed to be more vigorous in proportion to the 
decays of bis body. Indeed, even the temper of his mind 
bore so just a proportion to his well-tempered constitution 
of body, as by an happy result of both, to extend his age 
to the beginning of his ninety-third year, and almost to 
the completion of the fifty-third year of his episcopate. 
But he cast only a cursory eye upon the minute distinc- 
tions of human life, as tile whole is at best of a short 
duration. Bishop Hough’s lamp of life burnt clear, if not 
bright, to the last ; and though his body was weak, he had 
no pain or sickness, as he himself acknowledged on several 
occasions, not only at a considerable distance from hit 
death, but even a few minutes before he expired.” A little 
before his death, he wrote a letter to his friend lord 
Digby, where we find the following remarkable words: 
“ I am weak and forgetful — In other respects I have ease 
to £ degree beyond what I durst have thought on; when 
years began to multiply upon ine. I wait contentedly for 
a deliverance out of this life into a better, in humble 
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confidence! that by the mercy of God, through the. merits 
of his Son, I shall stand at the resurrection on his right 
hand. And when you, my^ord, have ended those days 
which are to come, which I pray may be many and com- 
fortable, as innocently and as exemplary as those which are 
passed, I doubt not of our meeting in that state where the 
joys are unspeakable, and will always endure.” He died* 
March 8, 1743, and was buried in Worcester cathedral 
near his wife, where his memory is preserved by an elegant 
monument 

It does not appear that Dr. Hough ever prepared any 
thing for the press, except eight occasional sermons, and 
he gave a strict charge that none should be published from 
his manuscripts after his death. Many of his letters, how- 
ever, with various important documents to illustrate his 
character and public services, have lately been given to 
the world in a splendid publication, entitled “The Life of 
the rev. John Hough, D. D. &c.” by John Wilmot, esq. 
F.R. S. and S. A. To this we are indebted tor the pre- 
ceding sketch; and Mr. Wilmot has accumulated so much 
information respecting Dr. Hough, that it is now unneces- 
sary to refer to any other authority. 1 

HOULIEHES (Antoniettadkla Garde des), a French 
poetess, was born at Paris in 1638 , and possessed all the 
charms of her sex, and wit enough to shine in the age of 
Louis XIV. Her taste for poetry was cultivated by the 
celebrated poet Henault, who is said to have instructed her- 
in all he knew, or imagined he knew ; but she not only 
imitated him in his poetry, but also in his irreligion ; for 
her verses savour strongly of Epicureanism. She com- 
posed epigrams, odes, eclogues, tragedies; but succeed- 
ed best in the idyllium or pastoral, which some affirm 
she carried to perfection. She died at P&ris in 1694 , 
and left a daughter of her own name, who had some talent 
for poetry, but inferior to that of her mother* The first 
verses, however, composed by this lady, bore away the 
prize at the French academy ; which was highly to her 
honour, if it be true, as is reported, that Fontenelle wrote 
at the same time, and upon the same subject. She was a 
member of the academy of the liicovrati of Padua, as was 
her mother, who was also of that of Arles. She died at 
Paris in 1718. The works of these two ladies were col- 


1 tiff, as above. 
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1 actively published in 1747, in 2 vols. l2mo. Several 
maxima of the elder of these ladies are much cited by 
Fceoch writers ; as, that on gaming, “ Qn commence par 
Sue dupe, on finit par Sire frvpen.’ People begin dupes, 
and end rogues. And that on self-lovl: “ Nul n’est con- 
tent de.sa fortune, ui qndcontent de son esprit’' No one 
is satisfied with bis foqfcune, or dissatisfied with hia talents. 1 

HOUSTON (William), an able promoter of exotic 
botany in England, went first to the West Indies, in tl*e 
character of a surgeon, and upon his return, after two 
years’ residence at Leyden, took his degrees in physic 
under Boerbaave, in 1728 and 1729. At Leyden he insti- 
tuted a set of experiments on brutes ; some of which were 
made in concert with the celebrated Van Swieten. They 
were afterwards published in the Philosophical Transactions 
under the title of “ Experiments de perforatione thoracis, 
ejusque in respiratione affeetibus,” the result of which 
prosed, contrary to the common opinion, that animals 
could live and breathe for some time, although air was 
freely admitted into both cavities of the thorax. Soou 
after bis return from Holland, be was in 1732 elected a 
fellow of the royal society, and went immediately to the 
West Indies, where he fell a sacrifice to the heat of the 
climate, July 14, 1733. He had previously sent over a 
description and figure of the dorsteria contrayerva, which- 
were published in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
XXXVII. This was the first authentic account received 
of that drug, although known in England from the time of 
sir Francis Drake, or earlier. He also sent to bis friend 
Mr. Miller, of Chelsea, the seeds of many rare and new 
plants collected by him in the islands. His MS Catalogue 
of plants also came into the hands of Mr, Miller, and after 
his death into the possession of sir Joseph Banks, who, 
out of respect to the memory of so deserving a man, gra- 
tified the botanists with the publication of them, under the 
title of “ Reliquife Houstonians, 1781, 4to.* 

HOUTEVILLE (Claude Francis), a native of Paris, 
was eighteen years a member of the congregation called 
the oratory, and afterwards secretary to cardinal Dubois, 
by whom he was much esteemed. He was appointed in 
J742 perpetual secretary to the French academy,, bpt did; 

1 ftforeri. — Diet. Hilt.- Biof. Gallic*. 
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hot long enjoy his preferment, for he died the same year, 
being about fifty four year& old. He published a work 
entitled “ La Verit6 de la Religion Chretienne prouv6e par 
les fens,” the latter editions of which are far superior to 
the first. The best edition is that of Paris, 1741, 3 vois. 
4to. This book. had an astonishing success on its*first ap- 
pearance; biit sunk afterwards into a state of discredit no 
less d^ofiishiiig : it had been extolled too highly at first, 
add afterwards too much depreciated. The style is af- 
fected, knd the author lays down useless principles, and, 
sometimes, even such as are dangerous and hurtful to his 
caiise. His proofs are not always solid or well chosen ; 
but he is particularly blameable for having separated the 
difficulties and objections from the proofe brought against 
them. By thus heaping objections on objections at the 
ertcl of his wgrfc, and giving very short and concise answers 
for fear of repetitions, he gives gresftfcr force to the former 
than to 'the latter, makes us lose sight of his proofs, and 
seems to destroy what he had established: r ' - 

HOVEDfiNP (Roger de), an English historian, who 
flourished in the reign of Henry II. was born in Yorkshire, 
tnost probably -itf the town of that name, Was* ’of a good 
family, and lived beyond the year 1204, but the exact pe- 
riods of his birth and death are not known. He is said to 
hive had soni£ situation in the family of Henry II. and to 
lufve been emplbyed by that monarch in cdnfidential ser- 
vices, such as visiting monasteries. He was by profession 
a lawyer, lj!ut, like other lawyers of that time, in the 
church, and also a professor of theology at Oxford. After 
the death of Henry, lie applied himself diligently to the 
writing of history, and composed annals, which he com- 
menced at the year 731, the period where Bede left off, 
aitd continued to the third year df king John, 1202. These 
annals were first published by Savile among the Historici 
Anglici, in riy'5, and reprinted at Franc Fort in 1601, folio, 
in two books. Lei and Says of him, “ If we consider his 
diligence, his knowledge of antiquity, and lii# religious 
strictness of veracity, he nrf&y be considered as having sur* 
passed, not only the rudejifstoriahs of the preceding age*, 
buLeven what could have, been expected of himself. • If t0° 
that fidelity, whiclris the first quality of a historian, he had 


joined a little more elegance jqfJ^atui style, he might have 

. • y •* 
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stood the first among the authors of that class.” Vossius 
says that he wrote also a history of the Northumbrian kings, 
and a life of Thomas & Becke^. Edward the Third caused 
a diligent search to be made for the works of Hoveilen 
when he was endeavouring to ascertain his title to the crown 
of Scotland. Savile bears the same testimony to his fide- 
lity that we have seen given by Leland. 1 

HOW (William), the first English botanist who gave a 
sketch of what is called a “ Flora,” was born in London in 
1619, and educated at Merchant Taylors’ school. He 
became a commoner of St.John’s college in 1637, took 
his degree of B. A. in 1641, and that of M. A. in 16 45. 
and began to study medicine, but we do not find that lie 
graduated in that faculty, although he was commonly 
called Dr. How. With many other scholars of that time, 
he entered into the royal army, and was promoted to tlm 
rank of captain in a troop of horse. Upon the decline of 
the king’s affairs he prosecuted his studies in physic, and 
began to practise. His residence was first in Lawrence* 
lane, and then in Milk-street. He died about the begin- 
ning of Sept. 16 56, unci was buried by the grave of his 
mother in St. Margaret’s church, Westminster ; leaving 
behind him, as Wood says, “ a choice library of books of 
his faculty, ami the character of a noted herbalist.” The 
work which he published, 'to which we have alluded, was 
entitled 46 Phytologia Britannic#, natales cxhibens intlige- 
narum Stirpiuin sponte emergentimu,” Lond. 1650, 12 mo. 
This list contains 1220 plants, which (as few mosses and 
fungi are enumerated) is a copious catalogue for that time, 
even admitting the vmieties which the present state oi 
botany would reject, but there are many articles in it which 
have no title to a place as indigenous plants of England. 

HOWARD (Thomas), earl of Surrey, and duke oi 
Norfolk, an eminent commander in the reign of Henry 
VIII. was born in 147.3, ami brought up to arms, and soon 
after the accession of Henry was decorated with the knight- 
hood of the garter. He served with his brother sir Edward, 
against sir Andrew Barton, a Scotch Iree-huoter, or pirate, 
who perished in the action. When his brother, sir Ed- 
ward, was killed in an action near Brest, in 1513, he was 
appointed to the office in his stead, and in the capacity of 

high admiral he effectually cleared the channel of fcrenc.h 

% 
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cruisers. The victory of Flodden-field, in which the king 
of Scotland vrtts slain, was chiefly owing to his valour and 
good conduct. For this his father was restored to the title 
of duke of Norfolk, and the title of earl of Surrey was con- 
ferred on him. In 1521 he was sent to Ireland as lord- 
lieutenant, chiefly for the purpose, it tfas thought, of hav- 
ing him out of the way during the proceedings against his 
father-in-law, the duke of Buckingham. Here he was 
very instrumental in suppressing the rebellion, and having 
served there two years he returned, and had the command 
of the fleet against France. By the death of his father he 
succeeded to the title and estates as duke of Norfolk. 
Notwithstanding his great services, Henry, at the close of 
his tyrannical life and reign, caused the duke to be sent 
to the Tower on a charge of high treason, and his son to 
be beheaded in his presence. The death of the king saved 
the duke’s life. He was, however, detained prisoner du- 
ring the whole of the reign of Edward VI. but one of the 
first acts of Mary, after her accession to the throne, was 
to liberate him. He was, after this, the principal instru- 
ment in suppressing the rebellion excited by sir Thomas 
Wyatt. He died in August 1554, having passed his 
eightieth year. He was father to the illustrious subject 
of our next article . 1 

HOWARD (Henry), £arl of Surrey. This highly- 
accomplished nobleman has been peculiarly unfortunate in 
his biographers, nor is there in the whole range of the 
English series, a life written with less attention to proba- 
bility. Even the few dates on which we can depend have 
been overlooked with a neglect that is wholly unaccount- 
able in nun so professedly attentive to these matters, as 
Birch, Walpole, and Warton. The story usually told con- 
sists of the following particulars : 

Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, was the eldest son of 
Thomas, the third duke of Norfolk, lord high treasurer of 
England in the reign of Henry V HI. by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham. He was born 
either at his father’s seat at Fiamlingham, in Suffolk, or 
in the city of Westminster, and being a child of great 
hopes, all imaginable care was taken of bis education. 
When he was very young he was companion, at Windsor 
Castle, with Henry Fitzroy, duke pf Richmond, natural 


1 Cwllin v '$ lYerayr, by Sir E. ‘Bry^s**. 
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son to Henry VIIL’and afterwards student in Cardinal 
college, , now Christ Church, Oxford. In# 1532 he w$s 
with the'duke of Richmond at Paris, and continued there 
for some time in the prosecution of his studies, and learn- 
ing the French language ; and upon the death of that duke 
in July 1536, travelled into Germany, where he resided 
some time at the emperor’s court, and thence went to 
Florence, where he fell in love with the fair Geraldine, 
the great object of his poetical addresses, and in the grand 
duke’s court published a challenge against all who should 
dispute her beauty; which challenge being accepted, he 
came off victorious. For this approved valour, the duke 
of Florence made him large infers to stay with him; but 
he refused them because he intended to defend ihe honour 
of his Geraldine in all the chief cities of Italy. But this 
design of his was diverted by letters sent to him by king 
Henry VIII. recalling him to England. He left Italy, there- 
fore, where he had cultivated his poetical genius by the 
reading of the greatest writers of that country, and re- 
turned to his own country, where he was considered as 
one of the first of the English nobility, who adorned his 
high birth with the advantages of a polite taste and exten- 
sive literature. On the first of May, 1540 , he was one of 
the chief of those who justed at Westminster, as a defend- 
ant, against sir John Dudley, sir Thomas Seymour, and 
other challengers, where he behaved himself with ad- 
mirable courage, and great skill in the use of his arms* 
and, in 1542 , served in the army, of which his father was 
lieutenant-general, and which, in October that year, en- 
tered Scotland, and burnt divers villages. In February or 
March following, he was confined to Windsor castle for 
eating flesh in Lent, contrary to the king’s proclamation 
of the 9th of February 1542 . In 1544 , upon the expe- 
dition to Boulogne, in France, lie was field-marshal of the 
English army ; and after taking that town, being then 
knight of the garter, he was in the beginning of September 
1545, constituted the king’s lieutenant and captain-general 
of all his army within the town and country of Boulogne. 
During his command there in 1546 , hearing that a convoy 
of provisions of the enemy was coming to the fort atOul- 
treau, he resolved to intercept it , but the ltliingrave, with 
four thousand Lanskinets, together with a considerable 
number of French under the marshal de Biez, making an 
•bstinati# defence, the English were routed, and sir Ed- 
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ward Poynings, with divers ether gefatlemen, JriMed, and 
the earl of Su^ey himself obliged to fly ; though it appear* 
by a letter of his to the king, dated January 8, 1545*6, that 
this advantage cost the enemy a great number of men. 
But the king was so highly displeased with this ill success, 
that, from that time he contracted a prejudice against the 
earl, and, soon after, removed him from his command, 
appointing the earl of Hertford to succeed him. On this 
sir William Paget wrote to the earl of Surrey to advise him 
to procure some eminent post under the earl of Hertford, 
that he might not be unprovided in the town and field. The 
earl being desirous, in the mean time, to regain his for- 
mer favour with the king, skirmished against the French, 
and routed them ; but, sofin after, writing over to the 
king’s council, that as the enemy had cast much larger 
cannon than had been yet seen, with which they imagined 
they should soon demolish Boulogne, it deserved consi- 
deration, whether the lower town should stand, as not 
being defensible, the council ordered him to return to 
England, in order to represent his sentiments more fully 
upon those points, and the earl of Hertford was imme- 
diately sent over in his room. This exasperating the earl 
of Surrey, occasioned him to let fall some expressions 
which savoured of revenge, and a dislike of the king, and 
an hatred of his counsellors ; and was, probably, one great 
cause of his ruin soon after. His father, the duk^ of Nor- 
folk, had endeavoured to ally himself to the earl of Hert- 
ford, and to his brother, sir Thomas Seymour, perceiving 
how much they were in the king’s favour, and how great 
an interest they were likely to have under the succeeding 
prince; and therefore he would have engaged his son, 
being then a widower (having lost his wife Frances, daughter 
of John earl of Oxford), to marry the earl of Hertford’* 
daughter, and pressed his daughter, the duchess of Rich- 
mond, widow of the king’s natural son, to marry sir Tho- 
mas Seymour. But though the earl of Surrey advised hi* 
sister to the marriage projected for her, yet he would not 
consent to that designed for himself ; nor did the propo- 
sition about himself take effect. The Seymours could not 
but perceive the enmity which the earl bore them; and. 
they might well be jealous of the greatness of the Howard 
family, which was not only too considerable for subjects, of 
itself, but was raised so high by the dependence of the 
whole popish party, both at home and abroad, that they 
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were likely to be very dangerous competitors for the chief 
government of affairs, if the king should die, whose disease 
was nowgrovving so fast upon him that he could not live 
many weeks. Nor is it improbable, that they persuaded 
the king, that, if the earl of Surrey should marry the 
princess Mary, it might embroil his son’s government, and, 
perhaps, ruin him. And it was suggested that he had 
some such high project in his thoughts, both by his con- 
tinuing unmarried, and by his using the arms of Edward 
the Confessor, which, of late, he had given in his coat 
without a diminution. To complete the duke of Norfolk’s 
and his son’s ruin, his duchess, who had complained of his 
using her ill, and had been separated from him about four 
years, turned informer against him. And the earl and his 
sister, the duchess dowager of Richmond, being upon ill 
terms together, she discovered all she knew against him ; 
as likewise did one Mrs. Holland, for whom the duke was 
believed to have had an unlawful affection. Cut all these 
discoveries amounted only to seme passionate expressions 
of the son, and * 0.110 complaints of the father, who thought 
he was not beloved by the king and his counsellors, and 
that he wa; ill used in not being trusted with the secret 
of atiairs. However, all persons being encouraged to bring 
informations against them, sir Richard Southwel charged 
the earl of Surrey in some points of an higher nature ; 
which ihe carl 'denied, and des ;,, ed to be admitted, accord- 
ing to tfie martial ia.v, to tight, in his shirt, with sir Ri- 
chard. But, that 11 )t being granted, he and his father 
were committed prisoners to the Tower on the 12th of 
December 1 546 ; and the earl, being a commoner, was 
brought to his trial in Guildhall, on the 1 3th of January 
following, before the lord chancellor, the lord mayor, and 
other commissioners; where he defended himself with 
great skill and address, sometimes denying the accusa- 
tions, and weakening the credit of the witnesses against 
him, and sometimes interpreting the words objected to him 
in a far ditferenr sense from what had been represented. 
For the point of bearing the arms of Edward the Confessor, 
he justified himself by the authority of the heralds. And 
when a witness was produced, who pretended to repeat 
some higii words of his lordship’s, by way of discourse, 
which concerned him nearly, and provoked the witness to 
return him a braving answer; -the uarl left it to the jury to 
judge whether it was probable that this mau should speak 
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thus to him , and he not strike him again. In conclusion, 
he insisted upon his innocence, but was found guilty, and 
had sentence of death passed upon hirn. He was beheaded 
on Tower-hill on the 1 9th of January 1546-7 ; and his 
body interred in the church of All Hallows Barking, and 
afterwards removed to Framlingham, in Suffolk. 

Such is the account drawn up by Dr. Birch for the “ Il- 
lustrious Heads,” from Anthony Wood, Camden, Herbert, 
Dugdale, and Burnet’s History of the Reformation. The 
principal errors, (corrected in this transcription,) are his 
making the earl of Surrey son to the second duke of Nor- 
folk *, and the duke of Richmond natural son to Henry the 
Seventh . 

His next biographer to whom any respect is due was 
the late earl of Orford, in his Catalogue of “ Royal and 
Noble Authors.” The account of Surrey, in this work, de- 
rives its chief merit from lord Orford’s ingenious expla- 
nation of the sonnet on Geraldine, which amounts to this, 
that Geraldine was Elizabeth (second daughter of Gerald 
Fitzgerald earl of Kildare), and afterwards third wife of 
Edward Clinton earl of Lincoln ; and that Surrey proba- 
bly saw her first at Hunsdon-house in Hertfordshire, where, 
as she was second cousin to the princesses Mary and 
Elizabeth, who were educated in this place, she might 
have been educated with them, and Surrey, as the com- 
panion of the duke of Richmond, the king’s natural son, 
might have had interviews with her, when the duke went 
to visit his sisters. — All this is ingenious; but no light is 
thrown upon the personal history of the earl, and none of 
the difficulties, however obvious, in his courtship of Gerald- 
ine removed, or even hinted at ; nor does lord Orford 
condescend to inquire into the dates of any event in his 
life. 

Mr. Warton commences his account of Surrey by ob- 
serving, that “ Lord Surrey’s life throws so much light on 
the character and subjects of his poetry, that it is almost 
impossible to consider the one, without exhibiting a few 
anecdotes of the other.” He then gives the memoirs of 
Surrey almost in the words of lord Orford, except iu the 
following instances : 

* The same error appears on the second son Henry oarl of Northamp- 
monument erected to the earPs me- ton. Dugdale adrmts the error in p, 
xnory at Framlingham in 1612, by his 26$, but corrects it iu p. 274. vol. Ik 
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€t A friendship of the closest kind commencing’ between 
these two illustrious youths (Surrey and the duke of 
Richmond), about the year 1530, they were both removed 
to cardinal Wolsey’s college at Oxford. — Two years after- 
wards (1532) for the purpose of acquiring every accom- 
plishment of an elegant education, the earl accompanied 
his noble friend and fellow-pupil into France, where they 
received king Henry, on his arrival at Calais to visit 
Francis I. with a most magnificent retinue. The friend- 
ship of these two young noblemen was soon strengthened 
by a new tie; for Richmond married the lady Mary How- 
ard, Surrey’s sister. Richmond, however, appears to have 
died in the year 1536, about the age of seventeen, having 
never cohabited with his wife. It was long before Surrey 
forgot the untimely los» of this amiable youth, the friend 
and associate of his childhood, and who nearly resembled 
himself in genius, refinement of manners, and liberal ac- 
quisitions.” 

After adopting lord Orford’s explanation of the sonnet 
on Geraldine, Mr. Warton proceeds to Surrey’s travels, 
beginning with a circumstance on which much more atten- 
tion ought to have been bestowed. 

tc It is not precisely known at what period the earl of 
Surrey began his travels. They have the air of a romance. 
He made the tour of Europe in the true spirit of chivalry, 
and with the ideas of an Amadis : proclaiming the unpar- 
alleled charms of his mistress, and prepared to defend the 
cause of her beauty with the weapons of knight-errantry. 
Nor was this adventurous journey performed without the 
intervention of an enchanter. The first city in Italy which 
he proposed to visit was Florence, the capital of Tuscany, 
and the original seat of the ancestors of his Geraldine. In 
his way thither, he passed a few days at the emperor’s 
court; where he became acquainted with Cornelius Agrippa, 
a celebrated adept in natural magic. This visionary 
philosopher shewed our hero, in a mirror of glass, a living 
image of Geraldine, reclining on a couch, sick, and read- 
ing one of his most tender sonnets by a waxen taper. 
His imagination, which wanted not the flattering 'repre- 
sentations and artificial incentives of illusion, was heated 
anew by this interesting and affecting spectacle. Inflamed 
with every enthusiasm of the most romantic passion, he 
hastened to Florence ; and on his arrival, immediately pub- 
lished & defiance against any person who could handle a 
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lance and was in love, whether Christian, Jew, Tu*k, Sa- 
racen, or Canibal, who should presume to dispute the su- 
periority of Geraldine’s beauty. As the lady was pre- 
tended to be of Tuscan extraction, the pride of the Flo- 
rentines was flattered on this occasion : and the grand duke 
of Tuscany permitted a general and unmolested ingress 
into his dominions of the combatants of all countries, till 
this important trial should be decided. The challenge was 
accepted, and the earl victorious. The shield which he 
presented to the duke before the tournament began, is 
exhibited in Vertue’s valuable plate of the Arundel family, 
and was actually in the possession of the late duke of 
Norfolk. 

44 These heroic vanities did not, however, so totally en- 
gross the time which Surrey spent in Italy, as to alienate 
liis mind from letters : he studied with tiie greatest suc- 
cess a critical knowledge of the Italian tongue ; and, that 
he might give new lustre to the name of Geraldine, attained 
a just taste for the peculiar graces of the Italian poetry. 

44 He was recalled to England for some idle reason b y 
the king, much sooner than he expected : and he returned 
home, the most elegant traveller, the most polite lover , the 
most learned nobleman, and the most accomplished gen- 
tleman, of his age. Dexterity in tilting, and gracefulness 
in managing a horse under arms, were excellencies now 
viewed with a critical eye, and practised with a high degree 
of emulation. In lo40, at a tournament held in the pre- 
sence of the court at Westminster, and in which the prin- 
cipal of the nobility were engaged, Surrey was distin- 
guished above the rest for his address in the use and ex- 
ercise of arms. But his martial skill was not solely dis- 
played in the parade and ostentation of these domestic 
combats. In 1 5 12, he marched into Scotland, as a chief 
commander in his father’s army ; and was conspicuous for 
J)is conduct and bravery at the memorable battle of 
Floddcn-fidd , where James the Fourth of Scotland was 
killed.” 

The only other passage in which Mr. Wartou improves* 
upon his authorities is a very proper addition to the above 
account of lord Surrey’s travels. 

44 Among these anecdotes of Surrey’s life, I had almost 
forgot to mention what became of his amour with the 

r It is perhaps unnaco^ary to point this story, for which wo arc entirely 
*n;t tty; many little entail)? hvneuts in indebted to Mr. Warton’s c Ivg^nt pen. 
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Geraldine, We lament to find that Surrey’s devotion to 
this lady did not end in a wedding, and that all his gal- 
lantries and verses availed so little. No memoirs of that 
incurious age have informed us whether her beauty was 
equalled by her cruelty; or whether her ambition pre- 
vailed so far over her gratitude, as to tempt her to prefer 
the solid glories of a more splendid title and ample fortune 
to the challenges and the compliments of so magnanimous, 
so faithful, and so eloquent a lover. She appears, how- 
ever, to have been afterwards the third wife of Edward 
Clinton, earl of Lincoln. Such also is the power of time 
and accident over amorous vows, that even Surrey himself 
outlived the violence of his passion. He married Frances, 
daughter of John earl of Oxford, by whom he left several 
children. One of his daughters, Jane countess of West- 
moreland, was among the learned ladies of that age, and 
became famous for her knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages.’* 

It is truly wonderful that lord Orford and Mr. Warton, 
delighted as they were with tlie " romantic air” of lord 
Surrey’s travels, should by any enchantment have been 
prevented from inquiring whether the events which they 
have placed between 1536 and 1546 , when lord Surrey 
died, were at all consistent with probability. Had they 
made the slightest inquiry into the age of lord Surrey, al- 
though the precise year and day of his birth might not 
have been recoverable, they could not have failed to ob- 
tain such information as would have thrown a suspicion on 
the whole story of his knight-errantry. 

The birlh ot lord Surrey may be conjectured to have 
taken place some time between 1515 and 1520 , probably 
the former, or at least earlier than 1520 * He was, it is 
universally agreed, the school companion of the duke of 
Richmond, who died in 1536 , in his seventeenth year, and 
if we allow that Surrey was two or three years older, it will 


* In his letter addressed to the 

Lords of the Council when he was in 
the Tower, previous to his trial and 
execution, we find him more than once 
pleading his youth. He requests their 
lordships to •' impute his error to the 
furie of rechehsse youth .” — 44 Let my 
youth unpractised iu durance, obtain 
pardon.”— “ Neither am I the first 
young man that, governed by fury, 


hath enterprise such things as he hath 
afterwards repented.** These expres- 
sions give some countenance to the 
supposition that the date on his por- 
trait in the picture-gallery atOxfoid is 
nearly right. See thr, above letter in 
the Historical Anecdotes of the Howard 
Family; or in Mr. Pink’s valuable 
edition of the Royal and Noble Aw 
thor*. 
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not much affect the high probability that he was 3 VBTy 
young man at the time when his biographers made him fall 
in love with Geraldine, and maintain her beauty at Flo- 
rence. None of the portraits of Surrey, as far as the pre- 
sent writer has been able to ascertain, mention his age, ex- 
cep." that in the picture gallery at Oxford, on which is 
inscrioed, that be was beheaded in “ 1547, ®t. 27.” The 
inscription, indeed, is in a hand posterior to the date of 
the picture (supposed to be by Holbein), but it may have 
been the hand of some successful inquirer. None of the 
books of peerage notice his birth or age, nor are these cir- 
cumstances inserted on his monument at Framlingham. 
Conjecture, it has been already observed, supposes him to 
have been born some time between 1515 and 1520. If 
we take the earliest of these dates, it will still remain that 
his biographers have either crowded more events into his 
life than it was capable of holding, or that they have de- 
layed his principal adventures until they become unde- 
serving of credit, and inconsistent with his character. 

Mr. Warton observes, that “ it is not precisely known 
at what period the earl of Surrey began his travels but 
this is a matter of little consequence in refuting the ac- 
count usually given of those travels, because all his bio- 
graphers are agreed that he did not set out before 1536. 
At this time he had ten years only of life before him, which 
have been filled up in a very extraordinary manner. First, 
he travels over a part of Europe, vindicating the beauty 
of Geraldine — in 1540 he is celebrated at the justs at 
Westminster — in 1542 he goes to Scotland with his father’s 
army — in 1543 (probably) he is imprisoned for eating 
flesh in lent — in 1544 — 5, he is commander at Boulogne — 
and lastly, amidst all these romantic adventures, or serious 
events, he has leisure to marry the daughter of the earl of 
Oxford, and beget five children, which we may suppose 
would occupy at least five or six of the above ten years, 
and those not the last five or six years, for we find him a 
widower a considerable time before his death. Among 
other accusations whispered in the ear of his jealous sove- 
reign, one was his continuing unmarried (an expression 
which usually denotes a considerable length of time) after 
the period when a second marriage might be decent, in 
order that he might marry the princess Mary, in the event 
of the king’s death, and so disturb the succession of Ed- 
ward. 
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The placing of these events in this series would render 
the story of his knight-errantry sufficiently improbable, 
were we left without any informatioh respecting the date 
of Surrey’s marriage, but that event renders the whole im- 
possible, if we wish to preserve any respect for the con- 
sistency of his character. Surrey was actually married 
before the commencement of his travels iu pursuit or in 
defence of Geraldine’s beauty. His eldest son, Thomas, 
third duke of Norfolk, was eighteen years old when his 
grandfather died in 1554. He was consequently born in 
1536, and his father, it is surely reasonable to suppose, 
was married in 1535*. It would, therefore, be unneces- 
sary to examine the story of Surrey’s romantic travels any 
farther, if we had not some collateral authorities which 
Vtwvy su\\ sWv that whatever may he wrong hr the pre- 
sent statement, it is certain that there iy nothing right in 
the common accounts, which have been read and copied 
without any suspicion. 

If it be said that Surrey’s age is not exactly known, aud 
therefore allowing 1536, the date of his travels, to be er- 
roneous, it is possible that he might have been enamoured 
of Geraldine long before this, and it is possible that his 
travels might have commenced in 1526, or any other pe- 
riod founded on this new conjecture. This, however, is 
as improbable as all the rest of the story, for it can be de- 
cidedly proved that there was no time for Surrey’s gal- 
lantries towards Geraldine, except the period which his 
biographers, however absurdly, have assigned, namely, 

, when he was a married man. The father of lady Eliza- 
beth, the supposed Geraldine, married in 1519, one of 
the daughters of Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorset, and 
by her had five children, of whom Elizabeth was the 
fourth, and therefore probably not born before 1523 or 
1624. If Surrey’s courtship, therefore, must be carried 
farther back, it must be carried to the nursery ; for even 
in 1536, when we are told he was her knight-errant, she 
could. not have been more than eleven or twelve years old. 
Let us add to this a few particulars respecting Geraldine’s 
husband. She married Edward lord Clinton. He was 
born in 1512, was educated in the court, and passed his 

* If, according to the preceding supposition, there are not wanting in- 
cenjecture, he was born in 1513, he stances of as early marriage! in past 
vdti now twenty ye.irs of age ; bat had times. The duke of Richmond, we 
he been born in 1320, the more usual find, died a married manat seventeen. 
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youth in those magnificent and romantic amusements which 
distinguished the beginning of liertry VIII.’s reign, but 
did not appear as a public character until 1544, when he 
was thirty-two years of age, Geraldine about twenty-four, 
and Surrey within two years of his death, and most pro- 
bably a widower. This earl of Lincoln had three wives; 
the date of his marriage with any of them is not known, 
nor how long they lived, but Geraldine was the third, the 
only one by whom he had no children, and who survived 
his death, which took place in 1584, thirty-eight years 
after the death of Surrey. Mr. Warton, in his earnest 
desire to connect her with Surrey, insinuates that she might 
have been either cruel, or that her u ambition prevailed 
so far over her gratitude as to tempt her to prefer the 
solid glories of a more splendid title and ample fortune, 
to the challenges and the compliments of so magnanimous, 
so faithful, and so eloquent a lover.” On this it is only 
necessary to remark, that the lady’s ambition might have 
been as highly gratified by marrying the accomplished and 
gallant Surrey, the heir of the duke of Norfolk, as by al- 
lying herself to a nobleman of inferior talents and rank. 
But of his two conjectures, Mr. Warton seems most to 
adhere to that of cruelty, for he adds, that “ Surrey him- 
self outlived his amorous vows, and married the daughter 
of the earl of Oxford.” This, however, is as little de- 
serving of serious examination, as the ridiculous story of 
Cornelius Agrippa showing Geraldine in a glass, which 
Anthony Wood found in Drayton’s 6i Heroical Epistle,” 
or" probably, as Mr. Park thinks, took it from Nash’s 
fanciful u Life of Jack Wilton,” published in 1594, 
where, under the character of his hero, he professes to 
have travelled to the emperor’s court as page to the earl of 
Surrey. But it is unfortunate for this storv, wheresoever 
borrowed, that Agrippa was no more a conjurer than any 
other learned man of his time, and that he died at Gre- 
noble the year before. Surrey is said to have set out on his 
romantic expedition. Drayton has made a similar mistake 
in giving to Surrey, as one of the companions of his 
voyage, the great sir Thomas More, who was beheaded in 
1535, a year likewise before Surrey set out. Poetical 
authorities, although not wholly to he rejected, are of all 
others to be received with the greatest caution, yet it was 
probably Drayton’s u Heroical Epistle*” which led Mr. 

* Sec Drayton’s Works, vol. IV. p. 9(5, et seqq. 
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Warton into so egregious a blunder as that of our poet 
being present at Fiodden-field, in 1513. Dr. Sewell, in- 
deed, in the short memoirs prefixed to his edition of Sur- 
rey’s Boems, asserts the same 5 but little credit is due to 
the assertion of a writer who at the same time fixes Sur- 
rey’s birth in 1520, seven years after that memorable 
battle was fought. 

It is now time to inquire whether the accounts hitherto 
given can be confirmed by internal evidence. It has been 
so common to consider Geraldine as the mistress of Surrey, 
that all his love-poems are supposed to have a reference 
to his attachment to that lady. Air. Warton begins his 
narrative by observing, that “ Surrey’s life throws so much 
light on the character and subjects of his poetry, that it is 
almost impossible to consider the one without exhibiting a 
few anecdotes of the other.” We have already seen what 
those anecdotes are, how totally irreconcileable with pro- 
bability, and how amply refuted by the dates which his 
biographers, unfortunately for their story, have uniformly 
furnished. When we look into the poems, we find the 
celebrated sonnet to Geraldine, the only specious, foun- 
dation for his romantic attachment ; hut as that attachment 
and its consequences cannot be supported without a con- 
tinual violation of probability, and in opposition to the 
very dates which are brought to confirm it, it seems more 
safe to conjecture that this sonnet was one of our author’s 
earliest productions, addressed to Geraldine, a mere child, 
by one who was only not a child, as an effort of youthful 
gallantry, it> one of his interviews with her at Hunsdon. 
Whatever credit may he given to this conjecture, for 
which the present writer is by no means anxious, it is cer- 
tain that if we reject it, or some conjecture of the same 
import, and adopt the accounts given by his biographers, 
we cannot proceed a single step without being opposed by 
invincible difficulties. There is no other poem in Surrey’s 
collection that can be proved to have any reference to 
Geraldine, but there are two with the same title, viz. “ The 
Complaint of the absence of her lover being upon the sea,” 
which are evidently written in the character of a wife, la- 
menting the absence of her husband, and tenderly alluding 
to’ “ his faire litje Sonne.” Mr. Warton, indeed, finds 
Geraldine in the beautiful lines beginning “ Give place, 
ye lovers, here before,” and from the lines " Spite drave 
me into Boreas reign,” infers that her anger “ drave him 
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into a colder climate,” with what truth may now be left to 
the reader. But another of his conjectures cannot be 
passed over. “ In 1 544,” he says; “ lord Surfey was field- 
marshal of the English army in the expedition to Boulogne, 
which he took. In that age, love and arms constantly 
went together ; and it was amid the fatigues of this pro- 
tracted campaign, that he composed his last sonnet, called 
c The Fansie of a Wearied Lover.” But this is a mere 
supposition. The poems of Surrey are without dates, and 
were arranged by their first editor without any attention 
to a matter of so much importance. The few allusions 
made to his personal history in these poems are very dark, 
but in some of them there is a train of reflection which 
seems to indicate that misfortunes and disappointments 
had dissipated his Quixotism, and reduced him to the so- 
ber and serious tone of a man whose days had been " few 
and evil.” Although he names his productions songs and 
sonnets, they have less of the properties of either than of . 
the elegiac strain. His scripture-translations appear to be 
characteristic of his mind and situation in his latter days. 
What unless a heart almost broken by the unnatural con- 
duct oY his friends and family, could have induced the 
gay and gallant Surrey, the accomplished courtier and 
soldier, to console himself by translating those passages 
from Ecclesiastes which treat of the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of all human enjoyments, or those Psalms which 
direct the penitent and the forsaken to the throne of al- 
mighty power and grace ? Mr. Warton remarks that these 
translations of Scripture u show him to have been a friend 
to the reformation;” ami this, which is highly probable, 
may have been one reason why his sulliuings were em- 
bittered by the neglect, if not the direct hostility of his 
bigotted father and sister. The translation of the Scriptures 
into prose was but just tolerated in his time, and to fami- 
liarize them by the graces of poetry must have appeared 
yet more obnoxious to the enemies of the reformation. 

Although the present w/iter has takc^i some liberties with 
the Historian of English, poetry, in bis account of Surrey’s 
life, lie has not the presumption to omit Mr. Warton’s ele- 
gant and just criticism on his poems. “ Surrey for just* 
ness of thought, correctness of style, and purity of ex- 
pression, may justly be pronounced the first English clas-* 
' sical poet. He unquestionably fis the first polite wi iter of 
lover-verses in our language, although it must he allowed that 
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there is a striking native beauty in some of our love-verset 
written much earlier than Surrey’s.” It is also worthy of 
notice, that while all his biographers send him to Italy to 
study its poetry, Mr. Warton finds nothing in his works of 
that metaphysical cast which marks the Italian poets his 
supposed masters, especially Petrarch. c< Surrey’s send- 
ments are for the most part natural and unaffected ; arising 
from his own feelings, and dictated by the present circum- 
stances. His poetry is alike unembarrassed by learned al- 
lusions, or elaborate conceits. If our author copies Pe- 
trarch, it is Petrarch’s better manner ; when he descends 
from his Platonic abstractions, bis refinements of passion, 
his exaggerated compliments, and his play upon opposite 
sentiments, into a track of tenderness, simplicity, and na- 
ture. Petrarch would have been a better poet had he been 
a worse scholar. Our author’s mind was not too much 
over-laid by learning.” 

The translation of the two books of the Eneid is “ exe- 
cuted with fidelity, without a prosaic servility ; the diction 
is often poetical, and the versification varied with proper 
pauses.” Its principal merit, however, is that of being 
the first specimen in the English language, of blank'verse, 
which was at that time growing fashionable in the Italian 
poetry. It is very probable that he intended to have trans- 
lated the wdiole, and he is so much more elegant and cor- 
rect in this than in his other translations, that the Eneid 
appears to have been the production of his happier clays. 

The fidelity which Mr. W arton attributes to the transla- 
tions from Virgil, our author has not preserved in his trans- 
lations from Scripture, which arc very liberal, and by 
frequent omissions, and a different arrangement, made to 
suit his situation and feelings at the time they were writ- 
ten, which was probably when he was in the lower. 

Surrey’s poems were in high reputation amfrng his con- 
temporaries and immediate successors, who vied with each 
other in compliments to his genius, gallantry, and personal 
worth. They were first printed in 1.557, by Totted, in 4to, 
with the title of “ ironges and sounettes by the right, ho- 
norable Henry Howard, late earl of Surrey, and other,” 
Several editions of the same followed in 1565, 1567, 

1574, 1585, and 1557. So many editions prove a degree 
of popularity >vbich fell to the lot of very few poems of 
that age. But after the time of Elizabeth they became 
gradually obscure, and we find no modern ediuou imtil 
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PopeV incidental notice of him (in Windsor-Forest), as 
the “ Granville of a former age,” induced the booksellers 
to employ Dr. Sewell to be the editor of Surrey’s, Wyat’s, 
and the poems of uncertain authors. But the doctor per* 
formed his task with so little knowledge of the language, 
that this is perhaps the most incorrect edition extant of 
any ancient poet. It would have heen surprizing had it 
contributed to revive his memory, or justify Pope’s com- 
parison and eulogium. 

The translation of the second and fourth book of the 
Eneid was published in 1557, but it seems doubtful whe- 
ther together or separately. The translations of the Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes, and the few additional original poems, were 
printed*, but not published, many years ago, by Dr. 
Percy, from a MS.f now in the possession of Thomas Hill, 
esq. A more correct and perfect edition of Surrey may 
soon be expected from Dr. Nott. 1 

HOWARD (Henry), earl of Northampton, second 
son of the preceding, but unworthy of such a father, was 
horn at Shottisham in Norfolk about 1539. He was edu- 
cated at King’s college, and afterwards at Trinity-hall, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of A. M. to which 
he was also admitted at Oxford, in 1568. Bishop Godwin 
says, his reputation for literature was so great in the uni- 
versity, that he was esteemed “ the learnedest among the 
nobility ; and the most noble among the learned.” He 
was at first, probably, very slenderly provided for, being 
often obliged, as Lloyd records, “ to dine with the chair 
of duke Humphrey.” He contrived, however, to spend 
some years in travel ; but on his return could obtain no 
favour at court, at least till the latter end of queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, which was probably owing to his connections. 
In 1597, it seems as if he was in some power (perlutps, 
however, oi^ through the influence of his friend lord Es- 
sex), because Rowland White applied to him concerning 
sir Robert Sydney’s suits at court. He was the grossest of 
flatterers, as appears by his letters to his patron and friend 

* The whole impression wag con- tion of the Niiggp Antiqunc. In hia 
sinned in the destructive fire which edition of the Royal and Noble Authors, 
took place in Mr. Nichols's premises, are some interesting particular re- 
Feb. 1808. specting the various editions of Sur* 

f This MS. descended from the Har- rey’i Poems, 
rington family. See Mr. Park’s edi- 

1 Johnson and Chalmers’s English Posts. 
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lord Essex ; but while he professed tire most unbounded 
friendship for Essex, he yet paid his suit to the lord trea- 
surer Burleigh. On the fall of Essex, l*fc insinuated him- 
self so far into the confidence of his mortal enemy, secre- 
tary Cecil, as to become the instrument of the secretary’s 
correspondence with the king of Scotland, which passed 
through his hands, and has been since published by sir 
David Dalryntple. It is not wonderful, therefore, that a 
man of his intriguing spirit, was immediately on king 
James’s accession, received into favour. In May 1603, 
lie was made a privy-counsellor; in January following, 
lord warden of the Cinque Forts ; in March, baron of 
Marnliill, and earl of Northampton; in April 1608, lord 
privy seal ; and honoured with the garter. In 1609, he 
succeeded John lord Lumlcy, as high steward of Oxford; 
and in 1612, Robert, earl of Salisbury, as chancellor of 
Cambridge. Soon after he became the principal instru- 
ment in the infamous intrigue of his great niece the coun- 
tess of Essex with Carr viscount Rochester. The wretch 
'acted as pander to the countess, for the purpose of conci- 
liating the rising favourite ; and it is impossible to doubt 
his deep criminality in the murder of Overbury. About 
nine months afterwards, June 15, 1614, he died, luckily 
for himself, before this atrocious affair became the subject 
of public investigation. ITe was a learned man, but a 
pedant dark and mysterious, and far from possessing mas- 
terly abilities. It causes astonishment, says the elegant 
writer to whom we are indebted for this article, u when 
we reflect that this despicable and wicked wretch was the 
son of the generous and accomplished earl of Surrey.” 
One of his biographers remarks, that “ his lordship very 
prudently died a papist ; he stood no chance for heaven in 
any other religion.” ^ 

His works are, 1. “ A Defensative again^the poison of 
supposed Prophecies,” Lond. 1583, 4to, and 1620, folio. 
This is well analysed by Oldys in his “ British Librarian.” 
2. “ An Apology for the government of Women,” a MS. 
in the Bodleian, ami in lord Orford’s library. 8. “ An ab- 
stract of the frauds of the officers in the navy,” MS. in the 
king’s library. 4. “ A devotional piece, with the judg- 
ment of primitive interpreters.” It seems doubtful whe- 
ther this exists. It is mentioned bv bim in a letter to lord 
Burleigh, to whom ho sent it. 5 . “ Forms ef Prayer,” MS*. 
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Mr.Park has specified a few other articles among the Har- 
leian MSS. 1 

HOWARD (Charles), earl of Nottingham, lord high 
admiral of England, was son of William lord Howard 
of Effingham, and grandson of Thomas second duke of 
Norfolk. He was born in 1536, and initiated early into 
the affairs of state, being sent in 1559, on the death of 
Henry II. king of France, with a compliment of condolence 
to his successor Francis II. and to congratulate him on his 
accession to the throne, &c. On his return he was elected 
one of the knights of the shire for the county of Surrey in 
1562, and in 1569 was general of the horse under the earl 
of Warwick, in the army sent against the earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland, then in rebellion. The year 
following he went with a fleet of men of war to convoy the 
princess Anne of Austria, daughter of the emperor Maxi- 
milian, going into Spain, over the British seas; and in 
1573, upon the death of his father, succeeded him in ho- 
nours and estate. The same year he was installed knight 
of the garter, and likewise made lord chamberlain of the 
household; and in 1585 constituted lord high admiral of 
England. 

In 1588, the memorable year of the Spanish invasion, 
the queen, knowing his abilities in naval affairs, and popu- 
larity with the seamen, gave him the command of her whole 
fleet, with which he entirely dispersed and destroyed the 
Spanish armada ; and when, in 1596, another invasion was 
apprehended from the Spaniards, and a fleet of 150 ships 
was equipped with a proper number of land-forces, he was 
appointed commander in chief at sea, as the earl of Essex 
was at land. In this expedition Cadiz was taken, and the 
Spanish fleet there burnt; and the lord high admiral had 
so great a share in this success, that on Oct. 22 of the same 
year he was Advanced to the dignity of Earl of Nottingham, 
and appointed justice itinerant for life of all the forests 
south of Trent. In 1599, upon an apprehension of the 
Spaniards again designing the invasion of England, and on 
private intelligence, that the earl of Essex, then lord de- 
puty of Ireland, discontented at the power of his adver- 
saries, was meditating to return into England with a. select 
party of men, the queen having raised 6000 foot soldiers 

1 Collins’s Peerage, by sir E. Brydges. — Lloyd's Worthies.— -Park's aditioa 
•ft-he Roya | aud Nob}« Aiflhor#.— Ceuaura Litcrana, vol» V. 
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to be ready on any emergency, reposed so entire a confi- 
dence in the earl of Nottingham, that she committed to 
him the chief command.' But these forces being again 
disbanded a few days after, he had no opportunity for ac- 
tion until ICOl, when he suppressed^ the earl of Essex’s 
insurrection. The same year he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for exercising the office of earl marshal of 
England; and in the beginning of 1602 - 3 , during the 
queen’s last illness, he was deputed by the council, with 
the lord keeper Egerton and secretary Cecil, to know her 
majesty’s pleasure in reference to the succession, which 
she declared in favour of James king of Scotland. 

Upon the accession of that king to the throne of Eng- 
land, the earl was continued in his post of lord admiral, 
and at the coronation was made lord high steward of Eng- 
land for that occasion ; and the year following, upon the 
renewing the commission to seven lords for exercising 
the office of earl marshal, he was appointed one of that 
number. In 1604 he was one of the commissioners to 
treat of an union between England* and Scotland; and in 
1605 , sent ambassador to the court of Spain, attended with 
a splendid retinue, who being, as Wilson says, “ persons 
of quality, accoutred with all ornaments suitable, were the 
more admired by the Spaniards for beauty and excellency, 
by how much the Jesuits had made impressions in the vul- 
gar opinion, that since the English left the Roman reli- 
gion, they were transformed into strange horrid shapes, 
with heads and tails like beasts and monsters.” His em- 
ployment there was to take the oath of the king of Spain 
to the treaty of peace lately made with him ; and he had a 
particular instruction, that in performing that ceremony, 
which was most likely to be in the royal chapel, he should 
liave especial care, that it might be done, not in the fore- 
jioou in the time of mass, but rather in the afternoon, at 
which time the Romish service is most free from supersti- 
tion. During this embassy, the king of Spain did more 
honour to the earl than ever he had done to any person in 
his employment in that kingdom ; and the people in gene- 
ral shewed all possible regard for him, as his lordship’s be- 
haviour there justly deserved ; and at his departure from 
thence in June the same year, he had presents made him 
by that king in plate, jewels, and horses, to the value of 
20,000/. besides the gold chains and jewels given to his 
attendants. Upon the marriage of the lady Elizabeth to 
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the Elector Palatine, February 14, 1612-13, the earl of 
Nottingham with the duke of Lenox conducted her high- 
ness from the chapel ; and had the honour of convoying 
her with a royal navy to Flushing*,-. He continued lord high 
admiral of England till February 6, 1618-19, when finding 
himself unable any lopger to perform the necessary duties 
of that great employment, which he had enjoyed about 
thirty-three years with the highest applause, he volun- 
tarily resigned it to his majesty ; who being sensible of the 
important services which he had done the nation, remitted 
him a debt owing to the crown of 18,000/. settled upon 
him a pension of 1000/. a year for life, and granted him 
the place and precedency of John Mowbray, who hadbeen 
created earl of Nottingham by king Richard II. at the time 
of his coronation. 

He died at the age of eighty-eight, leaving rather an 
everlasting memorial of his extraordinary worth, than any 
great estate to his family ; although lie had enjoyed so 
Jong the profitable post of lord admiral. lie lived in- ft 
most splendid and magnificent manner, keeping seven 
standing houses at the same time; and was always for- 
ward to promote any design serviceable to his country. 
He expended in several expeditions great sums out of Jiis 
private fortune ; and in the critical year 1588, when, on 
a surmise, that the Spaniards were unable to set sail that 
year, secretary Walsingham, by order of the queen, wrote 
to him to send back four of his largest ships, he desired, 
that nothing might be rashly credited in so weighty a mat- 
ter, and that he might keep those ships with him, though 
it were at his own cost; and in the expedition to Cadiz, 
he, and the earl of Essex, the two commanders, contri- 
buted very largely out of their own estates. Sir Robert 
Naunton styles him <c a good, honest, and brave man ; and 
as for his person, as goodly a gentleman as any of that 
age:” and Mr. Osborne tells us, that his “fidelity was 
impregnable in relation to corruption.” By his first wife, 
Catharine, daughter to Henry Cary lord Hunsdon, he had 
two sons and tiiree daughters ; and by his second, Mar- 
garet, daughter to James Stuart earl of Murray iu Scot- 
land, two sons. 1 

HOWARD (John), the indefatigable friend of thepo<>r 
and unfortunate, was born at Hackney, in 1726. His 

J 15io£. Brit.— Birch’s Lives. — Lloyd’s State Worthies.-— Ilume’s Uist*. of 
.England. 
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father, who kept a carpet-warehouse in Long-lane, Smith- 
field, dying while he was very young, left him to the care 
of guardians, by whom he was apprenticed to Mr. Newn- 
liam, grandfather to the late alderman Newnham, a whole- 
sale grocer in the city of London. His constitution ap- 
pearing too weak for attention to traddj* and his father hav- 
ing left him, and an only sister, in circumstances which 
placed them above the necessity of pursuing it, he bought 
out the remainder of his indentures before the time, and 
took a tour in France and Italy. On his return, he lodged 
at the house of a Mrs. Lardeau, a widow, in IStoke-Newing- 
ton, where he was so carefully attended by the lady, that 
though she was many years older than, himself, he formed 
an attachment to her, and in 1752 made her his wife. She 
was possessed of a smai^fortune, which he generously pre- 
sented to her sister. She lived, however, only three years 
after their union, and he was a sincere mourner for her 
loss. About this time he became a fellow of the royal so- 
ciety, and, in 1756, being desirous to view the state of 
Lisbon after the dreadful earthquake, he embaiked for that 
city. In this voyage, the Hanover frigate, in which he 
sailed, was taken by a French privateer, and the inconve- 
niences which he suffered during his subsequent confine- 
ment in France, are supposed to have awakened his sym- 
pathies with peculiar strength in favour of prisoners, and 
to have given rise to his plans for rendering prisons less 
pernicious to health. It is supposed, that after his release, 
he made the tour of Italy. On his return, he fixed himself 
at Brokenhurst, a retired and pleasant villa near Lyming- 
ton, in the Mnv Forest. Mr. Howard married a second 
time in 1758 ; but this lady, a daughter of a Mr. Leeds, 
of Croxton in Cambridgeshire, died in child-bed of her 
only child, a son, in 1765. Either before, or soon after 
the death of bis second wife, he left Lymington, and pur- 
chased an estate at Cardington, near Bedford, adjoining to 
that of his relation Mr. Whitbread, Here he much conci- 
liated the poor by giving them employment, building them 
cpttagt*s, and other acts of benevolence; and regularly at- 
tendedfthe congregations of dissenters at Bedford, being 
of that persuasion, liis time was also a good deal occu- 
pied by the educa .ion of his only son, a task for which he 
is said to have been little qualified. With all liis benevo- 
lence' of heart, he is asserted to have been disposed to a 
rigid severity of discipline, arising probably from a very 
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strict sense of rectitude, but not well calculated to form a 
tender mind to advantage. In 1.773, he served the office 
of sheriff, which, as he lias said himself, “ brought the dis- 
tress of prisoners more immediately under his notice,” and 
led to his benevolent design of visiting the gaols and other 
places of confinement throughout England, for the sake of 
procuring alleviation to the miseries of the sufferers. In 
1774, trusting to his interest among the sectaries at Bed- 
ford, he offered himself as a candidate for that borough, 
but was not returned ; and endeavouring to gain his seat 
by petition, was unsuccessful. He was, however, in the 
same year, examined before the House of Commons, on 
the subject of the prisons, and received the thanks of the 
house for his attention to them. Thus encouraged, he 
completed his inspection of the British prisons, and ex- 
tended his views even to foreign dlfem tries. He travelled 
with this design, three times through France, four through 
Germany, five through Holland, twice through Italy, once 
in Spain and Portugal, and once also through the northern 
states, and Turkey. These excursions were taken between 
1775 and 1787. In the mean time, his sister died, and 
left him a considerable property, which he regarded as 
the gift of Providence to promote his humane designs, and 
applied accordingly. He published also in 1777, “ The 
State of the Prisons in England and Wales, with prelimi- 
nary Observations, and an Account of some Foreign Pri- 
sons,” dedicated to the House of Commons, in 4to. In 
1780 he published an Appendix to this book, with the 
narrative of his travels in Italy ; and in 1784, republished 
it, extending his account to many other countries. About 
this time, his benevolence had so much attracted the pub- 
lic attention, that a large subscription was made for the 
purpose of erecting a statue to his honour; but he was too 
modest and sincere to accept of such* a tribute, and wrote 
himself to the subscribers to put a stop to it. “ Have I 
not one friend in England,” he said, when he first heard 
of the design, “ that would put a stop to such a proceed- 
ing ?” In 1739, he published “ An Account of the prin- 
cipal Lazarettos in Europe, with various Papers relative to 
the Plague, together with further Observations On some 
foreign Prisons and Hospitals ; and additional remarks on 
the present state of those in Great Britain and Ireland.” 
He had published also, in 1780, a translation of a French 
account of the Bastille; and, in 1789, the duke of TusU 
cany’s new code of civil law, with an English translation. 
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, In his book on Lazarettos, he had announced his inten- 
tion of revisiting Russia, Turkey, and some other coun- 
tries, and extending his tour in the East. “ I am not in- 
sensible,’* says he, u of the dangers that must attend such 
a journey. Trusting, however, in the protection of that 
kind Providence which has hitherto preserved me, I calmly 
and cheerfully commit myself to the disposal of unerring 
wisdom. Should it please God to cut off my life in the 
prosecution of this design, let not my conduct be uncan- 
didly imputed to rashness or enthusiasm, but to a serious, 
deliberate conviction, that I am pursuing the path of duty ; 
and to a sincere desire of being made an instrument of 
more extensive usefulness to my fellow- creatures, than 
could be expected in the narrower circle of a retired life.’* 
He did actually fall a sacrifice to this design ; for in visiting 
a sick patient at Chersonj who had a malignant epidemic 
fever, he caught the distemper, and died, Jan 20, 1790. 
An honour was now paid to him, which we believe is with- 
out a precedent : his death was announced in the London 
Gazette. 

Mr. Howard was, in his own habits of life, rigidly tem- 
perate, and even abstemious ; subsisting entirely, at one 
time, on potatoes ; at another, chieHy on tea and bread 
and butter; of course not mixing in convivial society, nor 
accepting invitations to public repasts. His labours have 
certainly had the admirable effect of drawing the attention of 
this country to the regulation of public prisons. In many 
places his improvements have been adopted, and perhaps 
in all our gaols some advantage has been derived from 
them. We may hope that these plans will terminate in 
such general regulations as will make judicial confinement, 
instead of the means of confirming and increasing depra- 
vity (as it has been too generally), the successful instrument 
of amendment in morality, and acquiring habit9 of industry. 
While the few criminals, and probably very few, who may 
he too depraved for amendment, will be compelled^ro be 
beneficial to the community by their labour; and, being 
advantageously situated in point of health, niay suffer 
nothing more than that restraint which is necessary for the 
sake of society, and that exertion which they ought never 
to have abandoned. Considered as the first mover of these 
important plans, Howard will always be honoured with the 
gratitude of his country ; and his monument, lately ere< ted 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, is a proof that this gratitude is not 
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mert. The monument is at the same time a noble proof 
of the skill and genius of the artist, Mr. Bacon, and re- 
presents Mr. Howard in a Roman dress, with a look and 
attitude expressive of benevolence and activity, holding in 
one hand a scroll of plans For the improvement of prisons, 
hospitals, &c. and iu the other a key ; while be is tramp- 
ling on chains and fetters. The epitaph contains a sketch of 
bis life, and concludes in words which we also heartily adopt; 
“ He trod an open but unfrequented path to immortality, 
in the ardent and unremitted exercise of Christian charity. 
May this tribute to his fame excite an emulation of his truly 
glorious achievements !” To this may be added the eloquent 
eulogium pronounced upon Mr. Howard by Mr. Burke, iu 
his “ Speech at Bristol, previous to the election in 1780.” 
Having occasion to mention him, he adds, “ I cannot name 
this gentleman without remarking, that his labours and 
writings have done much to open the eyes and hearts of 
mankind. He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; 
not to make accurate measurements of the remains of an- 
cient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modern art ; not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts; 
— but to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into 
the infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sor- 
row and pain ; to lake the gage and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, to 
attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to com- 
pare and collate the distresses of all men in all countries. 
His plan is original, and it is as full of genius as it is of 
humanity. It was a voyage of discovery ; a circumnaviga- 
tion of charity. Already the benefit of bis labour is felt 
more or less in every country ; I hope he will anticipate 
his final reward, by seeing all its effects fully realised iu 
his own. He will receive, not by retail, but in gross, the 
reward of those who visit the prisoner; and he has so fore- 
stalled and monopolized this branch of charity, that there 
will oe, I trust, little room to merit by such acts of bene- 
volence hereafter.” 1 

HOWARD (Sir Robert), an English writer of some 
abilities and learning, born Jan. 1626, was a younger sou 
of Thomas earl of Berkshire, and educated at Magdalen 

1 Aikin’s I.ift! of Howard, 8vo. — Account of his death, Clarke’s Travels, 
rol. I. p. 60 k — 'Gent, M»g. vol. LX. LXI1I. LX VI. LX1X.— ilayley’s Life of 
Romney, p. 87. 
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college, Cambridge. During the civil war he suffered with 
his family, who adhered to Charles L but at the Restora- 
tion was ipade a knight, and chosen for Stockbridge in 
Hampshire, to serve in the parliament which began in 
May 1661. He was afterwards made auditor of the ex- 
chequer, and was reckoned a creature of Charles 11. whom 
the monarch advanced on account of his faithful services, 
in cajoling the parliament for money. In 1679 he was 
chosen to serve in parliament for Castle Rising in Norfolk; 
and re-elected for the same place in 1688. He was a 
strong advocate for the Revolution, and became so pas- 
sionate an abhorrer of the noujurors, that he disclaimed all 
manner of conversation and intercourse with persons of 
that description. His obstinacy and pride procured him 
many enemies, and among them the duke of Buckingham ; 
who intended to have exposed him under the name of 
Bilboa in the “ Rehearsal,” hut afterwards altered his 
resolution, and levelled his ridicule at a much greater 
name, under that of Bayes. He was so extremely posi- 
tive, and so sure of being in the right upon every subject, 
that Shadwell the poet, though a man of the same prin- 
ciples, could not help ridiculing him in his comedy of the 
“ Sullen Lovers,” under the character of Sir Positive At-all. 
In the same play there is a lady Vaine, a courtezan ; which 
the wits then understood to be the mistress of sir Robert, 
whom he afterwards married. He died Sept. 3, 1698. He 
published, 1. “ Poems and Plays.” 2. “The History of 
the Reigns of Edward and Richard If. with reflections and 
characters of their chief ministers and favourites ; also a 
comparison of these princes with Edward I. and III.** 1690, 
8vo, 3. “ A letter to Mr. Samue^ Johnson, occasioned by 
a scurrilous pamphlet, entitled Animadversions on Mr. 
Johnson's answer to Jovian,” 1692, 8vo. 4. " The History 
of Religion,” 1694 , 8vo% 5. u The fourth book of Virgil 
translated,” 1660, Svo. 6. “ Statius’s Achillei9 translated,” 
l660 9% Svp. 

• Edward Howard, esq. likewise, his brother, expose Whim- 
self to the severity of our satirists, by writing bad plays; 
and the hon. James Howard, probably a relative, wrote 
two plays about the same time, called “All Mistaken,” and 
*‘The English Monsieur,” which were successful; but little 
else is recorded of him . 1 

. 1 Cibber's Lives.^-Riog. Dram.— Nicholas Poems.— Ellis’s Specimens.-* 
Malone’s Dryden, vol. I. 398, II, 34, 1 17, 145, 155. 
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HOWARD (Samuel), Mus. D. was brought up in the 
king’s chapel, and took his degree of doctor of music' at 
Cambridge at the timeof the Installation of the duke of Graf- 
ton as chancellor of that university. Dr. Howard had studied 
much under Dr. Pepusch at the Charter-house, and was 
well acquainted with the mechanical rules of counterpoint. 
His overture in the “ Amorous Goddess,” a happy imita- 
tion of Handel’s overture in “ Alcina,” particularly the 
musette and minuet, was very popular in the theatres and 
public gardens. But his ballads, which were long the de- 
light of natural and inexperienced lovers of music, had 
the merit of facility ; for this honest Englishman preferred 
the style of his own country to that of any other so much, 
that be never staggered in his belief of its being the best 
in the world, by listening to foreign artists or their pro- 
ductions, for whom and for which he had an invincible 
aversion. 

He began to flourish about the year 1740, and from that 
time till Arne’s Vauxhall songs were published under the 
title of “ Lyric Harmony,” they were the most natural and 
pleasing which our country could boast. After the decease 
of Michael Christian Festing, Dr. Howard took the lead 
in managing the affairs of the musical fund ; but not with 
equal address and intelligence. He was a dull, vulgar, 
and unpjeasant man ; and by over-rating his own import- 
ance, and reigning paramount over his equals, he rendered 
the monthly meetings disagreeable, and cooled the zeal 
of many well-wishers to the society. He long laboured 
under a dropsy, yet walked about with legs of an enormous 
size, during several years. But it was not this disorder 
which put an end to hit existence at last, but repeated 
paralytic strokes. He died about the year 1783* ' ' 

HOWE (Charles), the author of a very 'popular book 
of “ Devout Meditations,” was the third son of John 
Grubham Howe, of Langar in Nottinghamshire, by his 
wife^nnabella, third natural daughter and coheiress of 
Emanuel earl of Sunderland, lord Scrope o\ Bolton. He 
was born in Gloucestershire in 1661, and during the latter 
end of the reign of Charles II. was much at court. About 
1686 he w'ent abroad with a near relation, who was sent by 
James II. as ambassador to a foreign court. The' ambas- 
sador died ; and our author, by powers given to him 

1 Burney's Hist, of Music.— By the same, in Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 
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that effect, concluded the business of the embassy. He 
had an offer of being appointed successor to his friend in 
his public character; but disliking the measures that were 
then carried on at court, he declined it, and returned to 
England, where he soon after married a lady of rank and 
fortune* who, dying in a few years, left behind her au 
only daughter, married afterwards to Peter Bathurst, esq. 
brother to the first earl Bathurst. After his lady’s death, 
Mr. Howe lived for the most part in the country, where 
he spent many of his latter years in a close retirement, 
consecrated to religious meditations and exercises. He 
was a man of good understanding, of an exemplary life, 
and cheerful conversation. He died in 1 7 4* 5 . The work 
by which lie is still remembered, was entitled “ Devout 
Meditations; or a collection of thoughts upon religious 
and philosophical subjects,” 8vo, and was first published 
anonymously ; but the second edition, at the instance of 
Dr. Young and others, came out in 1 152 with the author’s 
name. It has often been reprinted since. Dr. Young said 
of this book, that he “ should never lay it far out of his 
reach ; for a greater demonstration of a sound head and 
sincere heart he never saw. 1 

HOWE (John, esq.), a relation of the preceding, was 
the younger brother of sir Scroop Howe, of Nottingham- 
shire. In the convention-parliament, which met at West-, 
minster Jan. 22, 1688-9, he served for Cirencester, and 
was constantly chosen for that borough, or as a knight of 
the shire for the county of Gloucester, in the three last 
parliaments of king William, and in the three first of queen 
Anne. Jn 1696 he was a strenuous advocate for sir John 
Fenwick ; and his pleading in behalf of that unfortunate 
gentleman, shews his extensive knowledge of the laws, and 
aversion to unconstitutional measures. In 1699, when the 
army was reduced, it was principally in consideration of 
Mr. Howe’s remonstrances, that the House of Commons 
agreed to allow half-pay to the disbanded officers; and 
when the partition-treaty was afterwards under the Consi- 
deration of that house, he expressed his sentiments of it iu 
such terms, that king William declared, that if it were not 
for the disparity of their rank, he would demand satisfaction 
with the sword. At the accession of queen Anne, he was 
sworn of her privy-council April 21, 1702 ; and, on June 
7 following, constituted vice-admiral of the county of 

v 

1 Gent. Mag, LXIV.— Butler's Life of Hildesley, p. 353. 
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Gloucester. Before the end of that year, Jan. - 4 , 1702 - 3 , 
he was constituted 'paymaster-general of her majesty’s 
guards and garrisons. Macky says of him, “ he seemed 
to be pleased with and joined in the Revolution, and was 
made vice-chamberlain to queen Mary ; but having asked 
a grant, which was refused him, and given to lord Port- 
land, he fell from the court, and was all that reign the most 
violent and open antagonist king William had in the house. 
A great enemy to foreigners settling in England ; most 
clauses in acts against them being brought in by him. He 
is indefatigable in whatever he undertakes; witness the old 
East India company, whose cause he maintained till he 
fixed it upon as sure a foot as the new, even when they 
thought themselves past recovery. He lives up to what his 
visible estate can ali’ord ; yet purchases, instead of running 
in debt. He is endued with good natural parts, attended 
with an unaccountable boldness; daring to say what he 
pleases, and will be heard out; so that he passeth with 
some for the shrew of the house. On the queen’s acces- 
sion to the throne he was made a privy-counsellor, and 
paymaster of the guards and garrisons. lie is a tall, thin, 
pale-faced man, with a very wild look; brave in his person, 
hold in expressing himself, a violent enemy, a sure friend, 
and seems to be always in a hurry. Near fifty years old.” 
4Such is the character given of this gentleman in 1703 . 
A new privy council being settled May 10 , 1703, according 
to act of parliament, relating to the union of the two 
kingdoms, he was, among the other great officers, sworn 
into it. He continued paymaster of the guards and garri- 
sons till after the accession of George 1. who appointed 
Mr. Walpole to succeed him on Sept. 23 , 1714 : the privy 
council being also dissolved, and a new one appointed to 
meet on Oct. 1 following, he was left out of the list. Re- 
tiring to his seat at Stowell in Gloucestershire, he died 
there in 1721 , and was buried in the chancel of the church 
.of Stowell. 

Mr. Howe was author of “ A panegyric on king William,” 
and of several songs and little poems ; and is introduced in 
Swift’s celebrated ballad “ On the Game of Traffic.” He 
married Mary, daughter and coheir of Humphrey Basker- 
ville, of Pantryllos in Herefordshire, esq. widow of sir 
Edward Morgan, of Laternam in Monmouthshire, hart, by 
whom he was father to the first lord Chedvvorth. 1 


1 Nichols’ * P*c*uus. — Collins’s Peerage, 
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' HOWE (John), a learned non-conformist divine in the 
seventeenth century, was a ministers son, and nephew to 
Mr. Obadiah Howe, vicar of Boston in Lincolnshire. He 
was born May 17, 1630, at Loughborough in Leicester- 
shire, of which town his father was minister, being settled 
there by archbishop Laud, though afterwards ejected by 
that prelate on account of his adherence to the Puritans; 
.upon whicu he went with his son to Ireland, where they 
continued till the Irish Rebellion broke out, when they 
returned to England, and settled in Lancashire, where our 
author was educated in the first rudiments of learning and 
the knowledge of the tongues. He was sent pretty early 
to Christ college in Cambridge, where lie continued till he 
had taken the degree of bachelor of arts, and then removed 
to Oxford, and became bible-clerk of Brazen-nose college 
in Michaelmas term 1648, and took the degree of bachelor 
of arts Jan. IS, 1649. He was made a demy of Magdalen 
college by the parliament visitors, and afterwards fellow ; 
and July 9, 1652, took the degree of master of arts. Soon 
after this he became a preacher, and was ordained by Mr. 
Charles Herle at his church of Winwick in Lancashire, 
and not long after became minister of Great Torrington in 
Devonshire. His labours here were characteristic of the 
times. He informed Dr. Calamy, that on the public fasts 
it was his common way to begin about nine in the mornitffc 
with a prayer for about a quarter of an hour, in w hich no 
begged a blessing on the work of the day ; and afterwards 
read and expounded a chapter or psalm, in which he spent 
about three quarters ; then prayed for about an hour, 
preached for another hour, and prayed for about half an 
hour. After this he retired, and took some little refresh- 
ment for about a quarter of an hour or more (the people 
singing all the while), and then came again into the pulpit, 
and prayed for another hour, and gave them another ser- 
mon of about an hour’s length, and so concluded the ser- 
vice of the diiy, about four o’clock in the evening, with 
half an hour or more in prayer. 

In March 1654 he married the daughter of Mr. George 
Hughes, minister of Plymouth. Having occasion to tako 
a journey to London, he went as a hearer to the chapel at 
Whitehall. Cromwell was present, and, struck with his 
demeanor and person, sent a messenger to inform him that 
he wished to speak with him when the service was over. 
In t M course pf the interview he desired him to preach 
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before him the following Sunday : he requested to be ex* 
cused, but Cromwell, would not be denied, and even un- 
dertook to write to his congregation a sufficient apology 
for his absence from them longer than he intended. This 
led to the appointment of Mr. Howe to the office of his 
domestic chaplain, and he accordingly removed with his 
family to Whitehall. Dr. Calamy tells us, that while he 
was*in this station, he behaved in such a manner that he 
was never charged, even by those who have been most for- 
ward to inveigh against a number of his contemporaries, 
with improving his interest in those who then had the ma- 
nagement of affairs in their hands, either to the enriching 
himself, or the doing ill offices to others, though of known 
differing sentiments. He readily embraced every occasion 
that offered, of serving the interest of religion and learn- 
ing, and opposing the errors and designs which at that time 
threatened both. The notion of a particular faith pre- 
vailed much at Cromwell’s court ; and it was a common 
opinion among them, that such as were in a special manner 
favoured of God, when they offered up prayers and sup- 
plications to him for his mercies, either for themselves or 
others, often had such impressions made upon their minds 
and spirits by a divine hand, as signified to them, not only 
in the general that their prayers would be heard and an- 

t ered, hut that the particular mercies which were sought 
r would be certainly bestowed ; nay, and sometimes also 
intimated to them in what way and manner they would be 
afforded, and pointed out to them future events beforehand, 
which in reality is the same with inspiration. Mr. Howe 
told Dr. Calamy, that not a little pains was taken to cul- 
tivate and support this notion at Whitehall; and that he 
once heard a sermon there from a person of note, the 
avowed design of which was to defend it. He said, that 
he was so fully convinced of the ill tendency of such a 
principle, that after hearing tins sermon, he thought him- 
self bound in conscience, when it came next to his turn 
to preach before Cromwell, to set himself industriously to 
oppose it, and to beat down that spiritual pride and con- 
fidence, which such fancied impulses and impressions were 
apt to produce and cherish. He observed, while he was 
in the pulpit, that Cromwell heard hint with great atten- 
tion, but would sometimes knit his brows, and discover 
great uneasiness. When the sermon was over, a person 
of distinction came to him, and asked him, if he knew 
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what heliad done ? and signified it to him as his appre- 
hension, that Cromwell would be so incensed at that dis- 
course, that he would find it very difficult ever to make his 
peace with him, or secure his favour for the future. Mr. 
Howe replied, that he had but discharged his conscience, 
and could leave the event with God. He afterwards ob- 
served, that Cromwell was cooler in his carriage to him 
than before; and sometimes he thought he would have 
spoken to him of the matter, but never did. 

Upon the death of Oliver Cromwell, his son Richard 
succeeding him as protector, Mr. Howe stood in the same 
relation to him of chaplain as he had done to the father ; 
and was in his judgment very much averse to Richard’s 
parting with his parliament, which he foresaw would prove 
his ruin. When the army had set Richard aside, Mr. Howe 
returned to his people at Great Torrington, among whom 
he continued till the act of uniformity took place August 
24, 1662, after which he preached forsome time in private 
houses in Devonshire. In April 1671 lie went to Ireland, 
where he lived as chaplain to the lord Mas^arene in the 
parish of Antrim, and had leave from the bishop of the 
diocese and the metropolitan to preach in the public church 
of that town every Sunday in the afternoon, without sub- 
mitting to any terms of conformity. In 1675, upon the 
death of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, he was chosen ministqdfcf 
his congregation, upon*\vhich he returned to England and 
settled at London, where he was highly respected, not 
only by his brethren in the ministry among the dissenters, 
but also by several eminent divines of the church of Eng- 
land, as Dr. Whichcot, Dr. Kidder, Dr. Fowler, Dr. Lucas, 
and others. In August 1685 he travelled beyond sea with 
the lord Wharton, and the year following settled at Utrecht, 
and took his turn in preaching at the English church in 
that city. In 1687, upon king James’s publishing his 
44 Declaration for liberty of conscience,” Mr. Howe returned 
to London, where he died April 2, 1705, and was interred 
in the parish church of Allhallows Bread-street. 

Mr. Howe, abating his attachment to the family of the 
Usurper, was a man of more moderation than most of his 
brethren, and as a divine laboured zealously to promote the 
interests of real practical religion, and to diffuse a spirit of 
candour, charity, and mutual forbearance, among his dis- 
senting brethren. He was a man of distinguished piety 
and virtue,' of eminent intellectual endowments, and of 
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extensive learning. Granger says, “ He was one of the 
most learned and polite writers among the dissenters. His 
reading in divinity was very extensive : he was a good 
Orientalist, and understood several of the modern lan- 
guages” 

Among his works are, 1. " A Treatise on the blessedness 
of the righteous,” 1668, 8vo. 2. “ A Treatise on delight- 
ing in God,” 1674. 3. “ Of thoughtfulness for the mor- 

row and many sermons and discourses on several sub- 
jects. His whole works were printed in 1724, 2 vols. folio, 
with a life by Dr. Calamy. 1 

HOWE (Josiah), an accomplished scholar of the seven- 
teenth century, was born at Crendon in Buckinghamshire, 
and elected scholar of Trinity-college in 1632, of which, 
when B. A. he became fellow in 1637. By Hearne, in his 
preface to “ Robert of Gloucester,” he is called “ a very 
great cavalier and loyalist, and a most ingenious man.” 
He appears to have been a general scholar, and in polite 
literature was esteemed one of the ornaments of the uni- 
versity. In 1644 he preached before Charles I. at Christ- 
church cathedral, Oxford ; and the sermon was printed, and 
in red letters (but only thirty copies), of which perhaps the 
only one extant is in the Bodleian library. In 16 46 he was 
created bachelor of divinity by decree of the king, among 

t ers who were complimented with that degree for having 
tinguished themselves as preac^fs before the court at 
Oxford. He was soon afterwards ejected from his fellow- 
ship by the presbyterians, but not in the general expulsion 
in 1648, according to Walker. Being one of the bursars 
of the college, and foreseeing its fate, and having resolved 
at the same time never to acknowledge the authority of 
Cromwell’s visitors, he retired, in the beginning of 1648, 
to a college estate in Buckinghamshire, carrying with him 
many rentals, rolls, papers, and other authentic documents 
belonging to his office. These he was soon after induced 
to return on a promise of being allowed to retain his fel- 
lowship ; but they were no sooner recovered than he was 
expelled, and not restored until 1660. He lived forty-two 
years after this, greatly respected, and died fellow of the 
college, where he constantly resided, Aug. 28, 1701, and 
was interred in the college chapel. Hearne says, “ he 

1 Life by Calamy. — Gen. Diet. — Biog. Brit. vol. V I L— .Birch’s Tillotsop.— 
Wilson’s Hist, of Dissenting Churches. 
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lived so retiredly in the latter part of his life, that he rarely 
came abroad ; so that I could never see him, though 1 have 
often much desired to have a sight of him.’* 

Mr. Howe has a copy of recommendatory English verses 
prefixed to the folio edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
printed in 1647; another to Randolph’s poems, 1640, and 
another to Cartwright’s comedies and poems, 1651. These 
pieces, says Warton, which are in the witty epigrammatic 
style that then prevailed, have uncommon acuteness, and 
highly deserve to be revived. Denham, Waller, Jonson, 
Corbet, Brome, Shirley, &c. appear to have been of his 
intimate acquaintance. Wood says that he wrote some 
English verses, which were much applauded, spoken be- 
fore the duke and duchess of York, in 1683, at Trinity- 
college. 1 

HOWE (Richard), fourth viscount Howe, and earl 
Howe, and first baron Howe of Langar, a gallant English 
admiral, was the third son' of sir Emanuel Scrope, second 
lord viscount Howe, and Mary Sophia Charlotte, eldest 
daughter to the baron Kilmansegge. He was born in 1725, 
was educated at Eton, entered the sea-service at the age 
of fourteen, on board the Severn, hon. captain Legge, 
part of the squadrQn destined for the South Seas under 
Anson. He next served on board the Burford, 1743, under 
admiral Knowles, in which he was afterwards appointed 
acting lieutenant; butjiis commission not being confirmed, 
he returned to admiral Knowles in the West- Indies, where 
he was made lieutenant of a sloop of war; and being em- 
ployed to cut an English merchantman, which had been 
taken by a French privateer under the guns of the Dutch 
settlement of St. Eustatia, and with the connivance of the 
governor, out of that harbour, he executed the difficult 
and dangerous enterprise in such a manner, as to produce 
the most sanguine expectations of his future services. In 
1745, lieutenant Howe was with admiral Vernon in the 
Downs, but was in a short time raised to the rank of com- 
mander, in the Baltimore sloop of war, which joined the 
squadron then cruizing on the coast of Scotland, under the 
command of admiral Smith. During this cruize an action 
took place, in which captain Howe gave a fine example of 
persevering intrepidity. The Baltimore, in company with 

1 Ath. Ox. vo 1 . II.— Wartpifs Life of fcir Thomai Pope, preface— and of 
Rathurgt, pp. 154, 211. 
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another armed vessel, fell in with two French frigates of 
thirty guns* with troops and ammunition for the service of 
the pretender, which she instantly attacked, by running 
between them. In the action which followed, capt. Howe 
received a wound in his head, which at first appeared to be 
fatal. He, however, soon discovered signs of life, and 
when the necessary operation was performed^, resumed all 
his former activity, continued the action, if possible, with 
redoubled spirit, and obliged the French ships, with their 
prodigious superiority in men and metal, to sheer off, leav- 
ing the Baltimore, at the same time, in such a shattered 
condition, as to be wholly disqualified to pursue them. He 
was, in consequence of this gallant service, immediately 
made post-captain, and in April 1746, was appointed to 
the Triton frigate, and ordered to Lisbon, where, in con- 
sequence of captain Holbourne’s bad state of health, he 
was transferred to the Rippon, destined for the Coast of 
Guinea. But he soon quitted that station to join his early 
patron admiral Knowles in Jamaica, who appointed him 
first captain of his ship of 80 guns; and at the conclusion 
of the war in 1748, lie returned in her to England. In 
March 1750-51, captain Howe was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Guinea station, in La Gloire, of 44 guns ; 
when, with his usual spirit and activity, he checked the 
injurious proceedings of the Dutch governor-general on the 
coast, and adjusted the difference between the English and 
Dutch settlements. At the close of 1751, he was appointed 
to the Mary yacht, which was soon exchanged for the Dol- 
phin frigate, in winch he sailed to the Streights, where he 
executed many difficult and important services. Here he 
remained about three years ; and soon alter, on his return 
to England, he obtained the command of the Dunkirk of 
60 guns, which was among the ships that were commis- 
sioned from an apprehension of a rupture with Franco. 
This ship was one of the fleet with which admiral Boscaweu 
sailed to obstruct the passage of the French fleet into the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence, when captain Howe took the Al- 
cide, a French ship of 64 guns, off the coast of Newfound- 
land. A powerful fleet being prepared, in 1757, under 
the command of sir Edward Hawke, to make an attack 
upon the French coast, captain Howe was appointed to the 
Magnanime, in which ship he battered the fort on the 
island of Aix till it surrendered. In 1758 he was appointed 
eouunodore of a small squadron, winch sailed to annoy the 
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enemy on their coasts. This he effected with his usual 
success at St. Malo, where an hundred sail of ships and 
several magazines were destroyed ; and the heavy gale 
blowing into shore, which rendered it impracticable for 
the troops to land, alone prevented the executing a similar 
mischief in the town and harbour of Cherbourg. On the 
1st of July ne returned to St. Helen’s. This expedition 
was soon followed by another, when prince Edward, after- 
wards duke of York, was entrusted to the care of commo- 
dore Howe,. on board his ship the Essex. The fleet sailed 
on the 1st of August 1758 , and on the 6th came to an 
anchor in the Bay of Cherbourg ; the town was taken, and 
the bason destroyed. The commodore, with his royal 
midshipman on board, next sailed to St. Malo; and as his 
instructions were to keep the coast of France in continual 
alarm, he very effectually obeyed them. The unsuccess- 
ful affair of St. Cas followed. But never was courage, 
skill, or humanity, more powerfully or successfully dis- 
played than on this occasion. He went in person in his 
barge, which was rowed through the thickest fire, to save 
the retreating soldiers ; the rest of the fleet, inspired hy 
his conduct, followed his example, and at least seven hun- 
dred men were preserved, by his exertions, from the tire 
of the enemy or the fury of the waves. In July in the 
same year ( 175 8), his elder brother, who was serving his 
country with equal ardour and heroism in America, found 
an early grave. That brave and admirable officer was kil- 
led in a skirmish between the adv anced guard of the French, 
and the troops commanded by general Abercrombie, in the 
expedition against 7 iconderago. Commodore Howe then 
succeeded to the titles and property of his family. In the 
following year ( 17 5 !>), lord Howe was employed in the Chan- 
nel, on board his old ship the Magnanime ; but no oppor- 
tunity offered to distinguish himself till the month of No- 
vember, when the French fleet, under Conflans, was de- 
feated. When he was presented to the king hy sir Edward 
Hawke on this occasion, his majesty said, “ Your life, my 
lord, has been one continued series of services to your 
country.’’ In March 1760 , he was appointed colonel of the 
Chatham division of marines; and in September following, 
he was ordered by sir Edward Hawke to reduce the French 
fort on the isle of Dumet, in order tft save the expence of 
the transports employed to carry water for the use of the 
fleet. Lord Howe continued to serve, as occasion required. 
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in the Channel; and in the summer of 1762, he removed 
to the Princess Amelia, of 80 guns, having accepted the 
command as captain to his royal highness the duke of York, 
now rear-admiral of the blue, serving as second in com- 
mand under sir Edward Hawke, in the Channel. On the 
23d of August, 1763, his lordship was appointed to the 
board of admiralty, where he remained till August 1765 : 
he was then made treasurer of the navy ; and in October 
1770, was promoted to be rear-admiral of the blue, and 
commander in chief in the Mediterranean. In March 1775, 
he was appointed rear-admiral of the white ; and was soon 
after chosen to represent the borough of Dartmouth in par- 
liament. In the month of December, in the same year, he 
was made vice-admiral of the blue. It was on one of these 
promotions that lord Hawke, then first lord of the admi- 
ralty, rose in the house of peers, and said, “ I advised his 
majesty to make the promotion. I have tried my lord 
Howe on important occasions ; he never asked me how he 
was to execute any service, but always went and performed 
it.” In 1778, France having become a party in the war, 
the French admiral D’Estaing appeared, on the 11th of 
July, in sight of the British fleet, at Sandy Ilook, with a 
considerable force of line of battle ships, in complete equip- 
ment and condition. Most of the ships under lord Howe 
had been long in service, were not well manned, and were 
not line of battle ships of the present day. The French 
admiral, however, remained seven days without making an 
attack, and by that time lord Howe had disposed his in- 
ferior force in such a manner as to set him at defiance. On 
D’Estaing’s leaving the Hook, lord Howe heard of the 
critical situation of Rhode Island, and made every possible 
exertion to preserve it. He afterwards acted chiefly on the 
defensive. Such a conduct appears to have been required, 
from the state of his fleet, and the particular situation of 
the British cause in America. He, however, contrived to 
baffle all the designs of the French admiral ; and may be 
said, considering the disadvantages with which he was sur- 
rounded, to have conducted and closed the campaign with 
honour. Lord Howe now resigned the command to admi- 
ral Byron ; andj on his return to England in October, im- 
mediately struck his flag. In the course of this year, he 
had been advanced "to be vice-admiral of the w hite, and 
shortly after, to the same rank in the red squadron. On 
the change of administration in 1782, lord Howe was raised 
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to the dignity of a viscount of Great Britain, having been 
previously advanced to the rank of admiral of the blue. He 
was then appointed to command the fleet fitted out for the 
relief of Gibraltar; and he fulfilled the important objects 
of this expedition. Tjiat fortress was effectually relieved, 
the hostile %et baffled, and dared in vain to battle ; and 
different squadrons detached to their important destina- 
tions; while the ardent hopes of his country’s foes were 
disappointed. Peace was concluded shortly after lord 
Howe’s return from performing this important service : and 
in January 1783, he was nominated first lord of the admi- 
ralty. That office, in the succeeding April, he resigned 
to lord Keppel ; but was re-appointed on the 30th of De- 
cember in the same year. On the 24th of September 1787, 
he was advanced to the rank of admiral of the white ; and 
in July 1788, he finally quitted his station at the admiralty. 
In the following August hp was created an earl of Great 
Britain. 

But the greatest glory of lord Howe’s life was reserved 
almost to its close. On the breaking out of the revolu- 
tionary war in 1793, he accepted the command of the 
western squadron. Three powerful armaments were pre- 
pared for the campaign of 1794: one under lord Hood 
commanded the Mediterranean, reduced the island of Cor- 
sica, and protected the coasts of Spain and Italy; a second 
under sir John Jervis, afterwards lord St. Vincent, with a 
military force headed by sir Charles Grey, reduced Marti- 
nico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, and St. Domingo; but the 
most illustrious monument of British naval glory was raised 
by earl Howe. During the preceding part of the war, 
France, conscious of her maritime inferiority, had con- 
fined her exertions to crtiizers and small squadrons for ha- 
rassing our trade; but in the month of May, the French 
were induced to depart from this system, and being very 
anxious for the safety of a convoy daily expected from 
America, with an immense supply of corn and flour, naval 
stores, &c. the Brest fleet, amounting to twenty-seven sail 
of the line, ventured to sea under the command of rear- 
admiral Villaret. Lord Howe expecting the same convoy, 
went to sea with twenty ships of the line, and on the 28th 
of May descried the enemy to windward. After various 

J >revious manoeuvres which had been interrupted by a thick 
bg, the admiral found an opportunity of bringing the 
French to battle on the 1st of June. Between seven and 
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eight in the morning, our fleet advanced in a close and 
compact line; and the enemy, finding an engagement un- 
avoidable, received our onset with their accustomed va- 
lour. A close and desperate engagement ensued, in the 
course of whicli, the Montague of ^30 guns, the French 
admiral’s ship, having adventured to encounter the Queen 
Charlotte of 100 guns, earl Howe’s ship, was, in less than 
an hour, compelled to fly ; the other ships of the same 
division, seeing all efforts ineffectual, endeavoured to fol- 
low the flying admiral : ten, however, were so crippled 
that they could not keep pace with the rest; but many of 
the British ships being also greatly damaged, some of these 
disabled French ships effected their escape. Six remained 
in the possession of the British admiral, and were brought 
safe into Portsmouth, viz. two of 80 and four of 74 guns ; 
and the Le Vengeur, of 74, was sunk, making the whole 
loss to the enemy amount to seven ships of the line. The 
victorious ships arrived safe in harbour with their prizes ; 
and the crews, officers, and admiral, were received with 
every testimony of national gratitude. On the 26th of the 
same month, their majesties, with three of the princesses, 
arrived at Portsmouth, and proceeded the next morning in 
barges to visit lord Howe’s ship, the Queen Charlotte, at 
Spithead. His majesty held a naval levee on board, and 
presented the victorious admiral with a sword, enriched 
with diamonds and a gold chain, with the naval medal sus- 
pended from it. The thanks of both houses of parliament, 
the freedom of the city of London, and the universal ac- 
clamations of the nation, followed the acknowledgments of 
the sovereign. In the course of the following year, he 
was appointed general of marines, on the death of admiral 
Forbes ; and finally resigned the command of the western 
squadron in April 1797. On the 2d of June in the same 
year, he was invested with the insignia of the garter. The 
last public act of a life employed against the foreign ene- 
mies of his country, was exerted to compose its internal 
dissentions. It was the lot of earl Howe to contribute to 
the restoration of the fleet, which he had conducted to 
glory on the sea, to loyalty in the harbour. His experi- 
ence suggested the measures to be pursued by government 
on the alarming mutinies, which in 1797 distressed and 
terrified the nation ; while his personal exertions power- 
fully promoted the dispersion of that spirit, which had, for 
a time, changed the very nature of British seamen, and 
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greatly helped to recall them to their former career of duty 
and obedience. This gallant officer, who gained the first 
of the four great naval victories which have raised the re- 
putation of the British navy beyond all precedent and all 
comparison, died at his house in Grafton-street, London, 
of the gout in his stdfnach, August 5, 1799. In 1758 his 
lordship married Mary, daughter of Chiverton Hartop, esq. 
of Welby, in the county of Leicester. His issue by this 
lady, is lady Sophia Charlotte, married to the lion. Pen 
Ashton Curzon, eldest son of lord Curzon, who died in 
1797 ; lady Mary Indiana, and Jady Louisa Catharine, 
married to earl of Altamont, of Ireland. He was succeeded 
in his Irish viscounty by his brother, general sir William 
Howe, who died (1814) while this sheet was passing through 
the press ; and in the English barony by lady Curzon. 1 

HOWELL (James), a voluminous English writer, the 
son of Thomas Howell, minister of Abernant in Cacr- 
marthenshire, was born about 1594, and, to use his own 
words, “ his ascendant was that hot constellation of cancer 
about the midst of the dog-days.” He was sent to the tree- 
school at Hereford-, and entered of Jesus-coliege, Oxford, 
in 1610. His elder brother Thomas Howell was already a 
fellow of that society, afterwards king’s chaplain, and was 
nominated in 1644 to the see of Bristol. James Howell, 
having taken the degree of B. A. in 1618, left college, and 
Temoved to London ; for being, says Wood, “ a pure 
cadet, a true cosmopolite, not born to land, lease, house, 
or office, he had his fortune to make; and being withal not 
so much inclined to a sedentary as an active life, this situ- 
ation pleased him best, as most likely to answer his views.” 
The first employment he obtained was that of steward to a 
glass-house in Broad-street, which was procured for him 
by sir Robert Mansel, who was principally concerned in it. 
The proprietors of this work, intent upon improving the 
manufactory, came to a resolution to send an agent abroad, 
who should procure the best materials and workmen ; and 
they made choice of Howell for this purpose, who, setting 
off in 1619, visited several of the principal places in Hol- 
land, Flanders, France, Spain, and Italy. In Dec. 1621, 
he returned to London ; having executed the purpose of 
his mission very .well, and particularly having acquired a 


1 Collins’s Peerage by Sir £. Brydgcs. — Charnock’s Biog. Navulis. — Naval 
Chronicle, fee. &c. 
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masterly knowledge in the modern languages, which af- 
forded him a singular cause for gratitude. “ Thank God,” 
he says, “ I have this fruit of my foreign travels, that I 
can pray unto him every day of the week in a separate 
language, and upon Sunday in seven*” 

Soon after his return,, he quitted his stewardship of the 
glass-house ; and having experienced the pleasures of tra- 
velling, was anxious to obtain more employments of the 
same kind. In 1622 he was sent into Spain, to recover a 
rich English ship, seized by the viceroy of Sardinia for his 
master’s use, on pretence of its having prohibited goods 
on board. In 1623, during his absence abroad, he was 
chosen fellow of Jesus college in Oxford, upon the new 
foundation of sir Eubule Thelwal : for he had taken unre- 
mitting care to cultivate his interest in that society. He tells 
sir Eubule, in his letter of thanks to him, that he “ will 
reserve his fellowship, and lay it by as a good warm gar- 
ment against rough weather, if any fall on him in which 
he was followed by Prior, who alleged the same reason 
for keeping his fellowship at St. John's-college in Cam- 
bridge. Howell returned to England in 1624; and was 
soon after appointed secretary to lord Scrope, afterwards 
earl of Sunderland, who was made lord-president of the 
North. This office carried him to York; and while he 
resided there, the corporation of Richmond, without any 
application from himself, and against several competitors, 
chose him one of their representatives, in the parliament 
which began in 1627. In 1632, he went as secretary to 
Robert earl of Leicester, ambassador extraordinary from 
Charles I. to the court of . Denmark, on occasion of the 
death of the queen dowager, who was grandmother to that 
king: and there gave proofs of his oratorical talents, in 
several Latin speeches before the king of Denmark, and 
other princes of Germany. After his return to England, 
his affairs do not appear so prosperous; for, except au 
inconsiderable mission, on which he was dispatched to 
Orleans in France by secretary Windebank in 1635, he was 
lor some years destitute of any employment. At last, in 
1639, he went to Ireland, and was well received by lord 
Strafford, the lord-lieutenant, who had before made him 
very warm professions of kindness, and employed him as 
an assistant-clerk upon some business to Edinburgh, and 
afterwards to London ; but his rising hope^ were ruined by 
the unhappy fate which soon overtook that nobleman. In 
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1640 he was dispatched upon some business to France; 
and the same year was made clerk of the council, which 
post was the most fixed in point of residence, and the most 
permanent in its nature, that he had ever enjoyed. But 
his royal master, having departed from his palace at White- 
hall, was not able to secure his continuance long in it : for, 
in 1643, having visited London upon some business of his 
own, all his papers were seized by a committee of the 
parliament, his person secured, and, in a few days after, 
he was committed close prisoner^ to the Fleet. This at 
least he himself assigns as the cause of his imprisonment : 
but Wood insinuates, that he was thrown into prison, for 
debts contracted through his own extravagance ; and in- 
deed some of his own letters give room enough to suspect 
it. But whatever was the cause, he bore it cheerfully. 

He had now no resource except his pen : and applied 
himself therefore wholly to write and translate books. 
“ Here,” he says, “ I purchased a small spot of ground 
upon Parnassus, which I have in fee of the muses, and I 
have endeavoured to manure it as well as I could, though 
I confess it hath yielded me little fruit hitherto.” This 
spot, how f ever, brought him a comfortable subsistence, 
during his long stay in prison, where he was confined till 
some time after the king’s death ; and as he got nothing 
by his discharge but bis liberty, he was obliged to continue 
the same employment afterwards. His numerous produc- 
tions, written rather out of necessity than choice, shew, 
however, readiness of wit, and exuberant fancy. Though 
always a firm royalist, he does not seem to have approved 
the measures pursued by Buckingham, Laud, and Straf- 
ford ; and was far from approving the imposition of ship- 
money, and the policy of creating and multiplying mono- 
polies. Yet the unbridled insolence and outrages of the 
republican governors so much disgusted him, that he was 
not displeased when Oliver assumed the sovereign power 
under the title of protector ; and in this light he addressed 
him on that occasion in a speech, which shall be mentioned 
presently. His behaviour under Cromwell’s tyranny was 
prudential, and was so considered; for Charles II. at his 
restoration, thought him worthy of his notice and favour : 
and his former post under the council being otherwise dis- 
posed of, a new place was created, by the grant of which 
he became the first historiographer royal in England. He 
died Nov. 1666, and was interred in the Temple-church, 
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London, where a monument was erected to his memory, 
with the following inscription, which was taken down when 
the church was repaired in 1683, and has not since been 
replaced : “ Jacobus Howell, Cambro-Britannus, Regius 
Historiographus in Anglia primus, qui post varios pere- 
grinationes tandem naturae cursum peregit, satur anno- 
rum & famas ; domi forisque hue usque erraticus, hie fixus 
1666.” 

His works were numerous. 1. “ Dodona’s Grove, or, 
The Vocal Forest, 1640.” 2. “The Vote a poem, pre- 
sented to the king on New-year’s day, 1641. 3. “ In- 

structions for Forraine Travail ; shewing by what course, 
and in what compass of time, one may take an exact sur- 
vey of the kingdomes and states of Christendomc, and ar- 
rive to the practical knowledge of the languages to good 
purpose, 1642.” Dedicated to prince Charles. Reprinted 
in 1650, with additions. These works were published before 
he was thrown into prison. 4. “ Casual Discourses and 
Interlocutions between Patricius and Peregrin, touching 
the distractions of the times.” Written soon after the bat- 
tle of Edgehill, and the first book published in vindication 
of thp king. 5. “ Mercurius Hibernicus: or, a discourse 
of the Irish Massacre, 1644.” 6. “ Parables reflecting on 

the Times, 1644.” 7. “ England’s Tears for the present 
Wars, &c. 1644.” 8. “ Preheminence and Pedigree of 
Parliaments, 1644.” 9. “Vindication of some passages 

reflecting upon him in Mr. Prymie’s book called The Po- 
pish Royal Favourite, 1644.” 10. “ Epistolae Ho-Elianse : 

or, Familiar Letters, domestic and foreign, divided into 
sundry sections, partly historical, partly political, partly 
philosophical,” 1645. Another collection was published 
in 1647 ; and both these, with the addition of a third, came 
out in 1650. A few additional letters appeared in some 
subsequent editions : of which the eleventh ivas printed in 
1754, 8 vo. It is not, indeed, to be wondered at, that these 
letters have run through so many editions ; since they not 
only contain much of the history of his own times, but are 
also interspersed with many pleasant stories properly intro- 
duced and applied. It canuot be denied, that he has given 
way frequently to Very low witticisms, the most unpardon- 
able instance of which is, bis remark upon Charles the First’s 
death, where be says, “ I will attend with patience how 
England will thrive, now that she is let blood in the Ba- 
silical vein, and cured as they say of the king’s evil and 
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iti§ no great excuse, that he was led into this manner by 
the humour of the times. Wood relates, it does not ap- 
pear on what authority, that “ many of these letters were 
never written before the author of them was in the Fleet, 
as he pretends they were, but only feigned and purposely 
published to gain money to relieve his necessities be this 
as it will, he allows that they “ give a tolerable history of 
those times,” which, if true, is sufficient to recommend 
them*. There are also some of his letters among thfc 
Strafford papers. 

These letters are almost the only work of Howell that is 
now regarded : the rest are very obscure. II. “ A Noc- 
turnal Progress : or, a Perambulation of most Countries in 
Christendom, performed in one night by strength of ima- 
gination,” 1645. 12. “ Lustra Ludovici : or the Life of 

Lewis XIII. King of France, &c.” 13. “ An Account of 

the deplorable state of England in 1647, &c.” 1647. 14. 

“ Letter to Lord Pembroke concerning the Times, and the 
sad condition both of Prince and People,” 1647. 15. 

u Bella Scot- Anglica : A Brief of all the Battles betwixt 
England and Scotland, from all times to this present,” 

1648. 16. “ Corollary declaring the Causes, whereby the 

Scot is come of late years to be so heightened in his* Spi- 
rits.” 17. “The Instruments of a King : or, a short Dis- 
course of the Sword, Crown, and Sceptre, &c. 1648.” 18. 

“ Winter-Dream,” 1649. 19. “A Trance, or News from 

Hell, brought first to town by Mercurius Acherontieus,” 

1649. 20. “ Inquisition after Blood, &c.” 1649. 21. 

“Vision, or Dialogue between Soul and Body,” 1651. 
22. “ Survey of the Signory of Venice, &c.” 1651. 23. 

“ Some sober Inspections made into the carriage and con- 
sults of the late Long Parliament, whereby occasion is 
taken to speak of Parliaments in former times, and of 
Magna Charta : with some Reflections upon Government 
in general,” 1653. Dedicated to Oliver lord protector, 
whom he compares to Charles Martel, and compliments in 
language uvich beyond the truth and the sentiments of 
his own heart. The fourth edition of this book came out 

* ct I believe the second published friend of Jonson, and the first, who boro 
correspondence of this kind (after As* the office of the royal historiographer, 
cham), and in our own language, at which discover a variety of literature, 
least of any importance after (bishop) and abound with much entertainin'' 
Hall, will be found in the “ Epistoj® and useful information.’* Warton’s 
Hoelianae,” or the letters of James History of Poetry, vol. IV. p. 

Howell, a great traveller, an intimate 
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mi 1660, with several additions. 24. “ History of the 
Wars of Jerusalem epitomised.” 25. “ Ah, Ha; Tumu- 
lus, Thalamus: two Counter-Poems: the first an Elegy 
on Edward late earl of Dorset: the second an Epithala- 
mium to the Marquis of Dorchester,” 1653. 26. “ The 

German Diet: or Balance of Europe, &c.” 1653, folio, 
with the author’s portrait, at whole length. 27. “ Parthe- 
nopeia: or, the History of Naples, &c.” 165'*. 2$. “ Lon- 
dinopolis,” 1657 : a short discourse, says Wood, mostly 
taken from Stowe’s “ Survey of London,” but a work 
which in our time bears a high price, and is worth con- 
sulting, as containing particulars of the manners of Lon- 
don in his days. 29. “ Discourse of the Empire, and of 
the Election of the King of the Romans,” 165S. 30. 

“Lexicon Tetraglotton : an English-French-Italian-Spa- 
nish Dictionary, &c.” 1660. 31. “ A Cordial for the Ca- 

valiers,” 1661. Answered immediately by sir Roger L’Es- 
trange, in a book entitled “ A Caveat for the Cavaliers 
replied to by Mr. Howell, in the next article, 32. “ Some 
sober Inspections made into those ingredients that went 
to the composition of a late Cordial for the Cavaliers,” 
1661. 33. “A biench Grammar, &c.” 34. “The Par- 

ley of Beasts, &c.” 1660. 35. “The second Part of casual 
Discourses and Interlocutions between Patricius and Pe- 
regrin, &c.” 1661. 36. “ Twelve Treatises of the late 

Revolutions,” 1661. 37. “New English Grammar for 

Foreigners to learn English : with a Grammar for the Spa- 
nish and Castilian Tongue, with special Remarks on the 
Portuguese Dialect, for the service of her Majesty,” 1662. 
38. “ Discourse concerning the Precedency of Kings,” 

1663. 39. “ Poems collected and published by ser- 
jeant-major P. E. that is, Payne Fisher, who had been 
poet-laureat to Cromwell. The editor tells us, that his 
author Howell “ may be called the prodigy of the age for 
the variety of his volumes ; for there hath passed the press 
above forty of his works on various subjects, useful not 
only to the present times, but to all posterity. And it is 
to be observed,” says he, “ that in all bis writings there is 
something still new, either in the matter, method, or fancy, 
and in an untrodden tract.” It is quite impossible, how- 
ever, to say any thing in favour of his poetry. He pub- 
lished next, 40. “ A Treatise concerning Ambassadors,” 

1664. 41. “ Concerning the surrender of Dunkirk, that it 
was done upon good Grounds,” 1664. 
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Besides these original works, he translated several from 
foreign languages; as, 1. “ St. Paul’s late Progress upon 
Earth about a Divorce betwixt Christ and the Church of 
Rome, by reason of her dissoluteness and excesses, &c.” 
1644 . The author of this book published it about 16 4-2, 
and was forced to fly from Rome on that account. He 
withdrew in the company, and under the conduct of one, 
who pretended friendship for him ; but who betrayed him 
at Avignon, where lie was first hanged and then burnt. 
2. “ A Venetian Looking-glass : or, a Letter written very 
lately from London to Cardinal Barberini at Rome, by a 
Venetian Clarissimo, touching the present Distempers in 
England,” 1648. 3. u An exact History of the late Re- 
volutions in Naples, &c.” 1650. 4. “ A Letter of Advice 

from the prime Statesmen of Florence, how England may 
come to herself again,” 1669. Ail these were translated 
from the Italian. He translated also from the French, 
“ The Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, &c.” 16 54 ; and from 
the Spanish, “ The Process and Pleadings in the Court of 
Spain, upon the death of Anthony Ascham, resident for 
the Parliament of England, Ste.” 1651. 

Lastly, he published, in 1649, “ The late King’s Decla- 
ration in Latin, French, and English and m 1651, “ Cot- 
toni Posthuma, or divers choice Pieces of that renowned 
antiquary sir Robert Cotton, knight and baronet,” in 8vo. 
The print of him prelixed to some of his works was taken 
from a painting which is now at Landeilo house, in Mon- 
mouthshire, the seat of Richard Lewis, esq. 1 

HOVVEL (Laurence), a learned, hut somewhat unfor- 
tunate divine, was born soon after the restoration, and edu- 
cated at Jesus college, Cambridge, where he took his de- 
gree of B. A. in 1684, and that of M. A. in 1688, after 
which it is not improbable that he left the university, as he 
not only scrupled the oaths to the new government, but 
adhered to the uonj uring party with a degree of firmness, 
zeal, and rashness, which no considerations of personal loss 
or suffering could repress. In 1712 he was ordained and 
instituted into priest’s orders by Dr. Hickes, the celebrated 
nonjuror, who was titled Suffragan Bishop of Thetford. 
Before this, in 1708, he published “Synopsis Canonum 

S. S. Apostolorum, et conciliorum cecumemcorum et pro-» 
0 

1 Biog. Brit. — Cloyd’i Memoirs, folio, p. 522.— Atb. Ox. ?ol. II.— Ceusura 
literaria, toI. 111. 
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vincialium, ab ecclesia Graeca receptorum,” 1710, in folio; 

“ Synopsis canonum ecclesia Latinae,” folio ; and in 1715, 
the third and last volume was announced u as once more 
finished” by Mr. Howel, the manuscript having been burnt 
at the fire which consumed Mr. Bowyer’s printing-house. 
Soon after this lie printed a pamphlet entitled “The case 
of Schism in the Church of England truly stated,” which 
was intended to be dispersed or sold privately, there being 
no name of any author or printer. Both, however, were 
soon discovered, and Redrnay ne, the printer, was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 500/. to be imprisoned for five years, and 
to find security for his good behaviour for life. The prin- 
ciples laid down in Howei’s pamphlet are these: 1. “That 
the subjects of England could not transfer their allegiance 
from king James 11. ; and thence it is concluded, that all 
who resisted king Janies, or have since complied with such 
as did, are excommunicated by the second canon : 2. That 
the catholic bishops cannot be deprived by a lay power 
only ; and thence it is inferred, that all who have joined 
with them that were put into the places of the deprived 
bishops, are schismatics.” As such assertions seemed to 
aim at the vitals of government, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, it was thought necessary to visit Mr. liowel’s crime 
with a more severe punishment than had been inflicted on 
the printer. Accordingly he was indicted at the Old Bailey 
Feb. 18, 1717, fora misdemeanour, in publishing “ a se- 
ditious libel, wherein are contained expressions denying 
his majesty’s title to the crown of this realm, and asserting 
the pretender’s right to the same ; &c. &c.” and being 
found guilty, he was ordered to pay a fine of 500l. to be 
imprisoned for three years, to find four securities of 500/. 
each, himself bound in 1000/. for his good behaviour during 
life, and to be twice whipped . On hearing this last part of 
the sentence, he asked, if they would whip a clergyman ? 
and was answered by the court, that they paid no deference 
to his cloth, because he was a disgrace to it, and had no 
right to wear it ; that they did not look upon him as a 
clergyman ; in that he had produced no proof of his ordi- 
nation, but from Dr. Hickes, under the denomination of 
the bishop of Thetford, which was illegal, and not accord- 
ing to the constitution of this kingdom, which knows no 
such bishop. And as lie behaved in other respects haugh- 
tily, on receiving his sentence, he was ordered to be de- 
graded, and stripped of the gown he had no right to wear, 
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which was accordingly done in court by the executioner. 
A few days after, however, upon his humble petition to 
his majesty, the corporal punishment was remitted. He 
died in Newgate, July 19, 1720. The history of this man 
may now excite unmixed compassion. He was a man ol 
irreproachable character, and of great learning and ac- 
quaintance with ecclesiastical history. One of the ablest 
attacks on popery was of his writing, entitled “ The View 
of the Pontificate, from its supposed beginning, to the end 
of the Council of Trent, A. I). 1 563, in which the corrup- 
tions of the Scripture and sacred antiquity, forgeries in 
the councils, and encroachments of the court of Rome on 
the church and state, to support their infallibility, supre- 
macy, and other modern doctrines, are set in a true light.” 
The'first edition of this appeared in 1712, and a second 
was published while the author was in prison, along with 
a second edition of his well-known History of the Bible,” 

3 vols. 8vo, with above 150 cuts by Sturt; and a second 
edition of his “ Orthodox Communicant.” Krom the list 
of nonjurors at the end of KettlewelTs Life, we learn that 
he was at one time master of the school at lipping, and at 
another time curate of Estwicli in Suilblk. 

There is another work, often reprinted, and once a vrrv 
popular book, which has been attributed to this Mr. Howoj, 
but in 1712 the publisher ascribed it to Dr. William Howell. 
It is an abridged history of England, under the title “ Me- 
dulla Historiae Anglican a,” with many wood-cuts, and we 
are inclined to think was really the production of Dr. Wil- 
liam Howell, an Oxford graduate, but originally of Mag- 
dalen college, Cambridge, afterwards chancellor of Lin- 
coln, and admitted a civilian in 1678. He acquired higher 
reputation by writing a History of the World, from the ear- 
liest times to the ruin of the Roman empire in the west, a 
work praised by Gibbon. It was published in 3 or 4 vols. 
in 1680, folio. He also published “ Elementa Historic 
Civilis,” Ox. 1660, of which an enlarged edition was pub- 
lished in English in 1704 by another hand. Dr. Howell 
died in 1663. 1 

HOWSON (John), successively bishop of Oxford and 
Durham, was born in St. Bride’s parish, London, in 1556, 

1 Nichols’s Bowyer.— Ath. Ox. vol. II. — Conte’s Catalogue of Civilians.—— 
Cole’s MS Athen® in Brit. Mu*. — Disney’s Life of Sykes, p. 34. — Whiston’s 
MS notes on the first edition of this Dictionary. — Historical Register for 1717 
and 1720. 
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gnd educated at St. Paul’s school, whence he became stu- 
dent of Christ church, Oxford, in 1577. After taking bis 
degrees in arts, and entering into holy orders, he was vicar 
of Bampton in Oxfordshire, rector of Brightvvell in Berk- 
shire, a fellow of Chelsea college, and canon of Hereford. 
When vice-chancellor of Oxford he exerted himself against 
those puritans who opposed the discipline and ceremonies, 
but was afterwards a more distinguished writer and preacher 
against popery. He appears to have entered the lists 
against Bellarmine and his friends with determined reso- 
lution, declaring “ that he’d loosen the pope from his 
chair, though he were fastened thereto with a tenpenny 
nail.” King James, commanded his polemical discourses, 
which are the most considerable of his works, to be printed, 
in 1622, 4 to. They are all in the form of sermons. 

He was, first, bishop of Oxford, and Sept. 28, 1628, trans- 
lated to Durham, which he held only two years, dying Feb. 
6, 1631, aged seventy-five, and was interred in St. Paul’s 
church, London, leaving behind him, as Wood says, “ the 
character of a very learned man, and one plentifully en- 
dowed with all those virtues which were most proper for a 
bishop.” 1 

HOZIER (Peter d’), a man famous in his time, and 
even celebrated by Boileau, for his skill in genealogies, 
was bom of a good family at Marseilles, in 1592, and bred 
to military service ; but very early applied himself with 
great zeal to that study for which he became so eminent. 
By his probity as well as talents, he obtained the confidence 
of Louis XIII. and XIV. and enjoyed the benefit of their 
favour in several lucrative and honourable posts. After 
rising through several appointments, such as judge of arms 
in 1641, and certifier of titles in 1643, he was admitted in. 
1654 to the council of state. He died at Paris in 1660. 
Hozier was author of a History of Britany, in folio, and of 
many genealogical tables. — His son, Charles, was bom 
Feb. 24, 1 640, at Paris. His father had given him some in- 
structions in genealogy, which he rna^je use of to draw up, 
under the direction of M. de Caumartin, “ the Peerage of 
Champagne,” Chalons, 1673, folio, in form of an Atlas. 
He received the cross of St. Maurice from the duke of 
Savoy in 1631, and had also the office of judge of the arms 

1 Atb. Ok. vol. I. but principally Wood** Annals, v»l. II.— Hutchinson** 
Durham.— Fulltrr’s Worthies. 
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of the French nobility, and was rewarded with a pension 
of 4000 livres. He died in 1732. This gentleman’s 
nephew succeeded him in his office, and died in 1767. 
He compiled the “ L’Armorial, ou Registrcs de la No- 
blesse de France,” 10 vols. folio. Such works, of late 
years, have been of very little use in France. 1 

HU ARTE (John), a native of French Navarre, though 
he is usually supposed to be a Spaniard, lived in the se- 
venteenth century. He gained great fame by a work which 
he published in Spanish, upon a very curious and interest- 
ing subject. The title of it runs thus : “ Examen de in- 
genios para las Sciencias, &c. or, an examination of such 
geniuses as are fit for acquiring the sciences, and were 
born such : wherein, by marvellous and useful secrets, 
drawn from true philosophy both natural and divine, are 
shewn the gifts and different abilities found in men, and 
for what kind of study the genius of every man is adapted, 
in such a manner, that whoever shall read this book atten- 
tively, will discover the properties of his own genius, and 
be able to make choice of that science in which lie will 
make the greatest improvement.” This book has been 
translated into several languages, and gone through seve- 
ral impressions. It was translated into Italian, and pub- 
lished at Venice in 1582; at least the dedication of that 
translation bears this date. It was translated into French 
by Gabriel Chappuis in 1 580 ; but there is a better French 
version than this, by Savinien d’Alquie, printed at Amster- 
dam in 1672. He has taken in the additions inserted by 
Huarte in the last edition of his book, which are consider- 
able both in quality and quantity. It has been translated 
also into Latin, and lastly, into English, by Carew and 
Bellamy. This very admired author has been highly ex- 
tolled for acuteness and subtlety, and undoubtedly had a 
great share of these qualities : Bayle, however, thinks, that 
it would not be prudent for any person to rely either on 
his maxims or authorities ; for,” says he, “ he is not to be 
trusted on either of #hese heads, and his hypotheses are 
frequently chimerical, especially when he pretends to teach 
the formalities to be observed by those who would beget 
children of a virtuous turn of mind. There are, in this 
part of his book, a great many particulars repugnant to 
modesty (a discovery which we are surprized Bayle should 
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have made) : and he deserves censure for publishing, as a 
genuine and authentic piece, a pretended letter of Len- 
tulus the proconsul from Jerusalem to the Roman senate, 
wherein a portrait is given of Jesus Christ, a description of 
his shape and stature, the colour of his hair, the qualities 
of his beard, &c.” The work, however, has now altogether 
lost its popularity, and deservedly . 1 

HUBALD, IIucbald, or Hug bald, a monk of St. 
Ainand, in Flanders, who preceded Guido more than one 
hundred years, was contemporary with Remi, and author 
of a treatise on music, which is still subsisting in the king 
of France’s library, under the title of “ Enchiridion Mu* 
Mc.iv,” No. 7202, transcribed in the eleventh century. In 
this work there is a kind of gammut, or expedient for de- 
lineating the several sounds of the scale, in a way wholly 
different from his predecessors ; but the method of Guido 
not only superseded this, but by degrees . effaced the 
knowledge and remembrance of every other that had been 
adopted in the different countries and convents of Europe. 
However, the awkward attempts at singing in consonance, 
which appear in this tract, are curious, and clearly prove 
that Guido neither invented, nor, rude as it was before his 
time, much contributed to the improvement of this art. 

Hubald was not only a musician, but a poet ; and an 
idea may be formed of his patience and perseverance, if 
not of his genius, from a circumstance related by Sigebert, 
the author of his life, by which it appears that be van- 
quished a much greater difficulty in poetry than the lippo- 
grammists of antiquity ever attempted: for they only ex- 
communicated a single letter of the alphabet from a whole 
poem; but this determined monk composed three hundred 
verses in praise of baldness, which he addressed to the em- 
peror Charles the Bald, and in which he obliged the letter 
C to take the lead in every word, as the initial of liis pa- 
tron’s name and infirmity, as thus: 

“ Carmina Clarisonae Cal vis Cantatc Camoenae.” 

Hubald died in the year 930, at the age of ninety. 2 

HUBER (John James), a celebrated anatomist, was 
born at Basle, in 1707. lie was a pupil of Haller at 
Berne, in 1730, after which he studied at Strasburgh, and 
in 1733 took the degree of M. D. at his native place. He 
visited Paris in 1735, and in the same year was appointed 

1 Gen. Diet. — Moreri. * Moreri. — Rees’s Cyclopaedia, by Dr. Burney. 
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physician to the court of Baden Dourlach. At the request 
of Haller, he examined the Graubund mountains, in Swit- 
zerland, and transmitted to him his collection of plants 
found in that district, previous to the publication of Hal- 
ler’s work on the botany of Switzerland. Haller then in- 
vited him to Gottingen in 1738, to be dissector, where, 
having acquired considerable reputation, he was made ex- 
traordinary professor of anatomy in that city in 1739 ; pro- 
fessor in the Caroline college at Cassel, with the rank of 
court-physician, in 1742 ; and counsellor of state and 
body-physician to the prince in 174S. He died in 1778. 
His principal works are entitled, “ Commentatio tie Me- 
dulla Spinali, speciatim de Nervis ah ea provenlentibus,” 
cum icon. Goett. 1741, 4to. “ Commentatio de Vaginas 
Uteri structura rugosa, necnon de Hymene,” 1742, 4to. 
He published a letter in the Philos. Transactions, vol. 
XLVI, u De cadavere aperto in quo non existit vesica 
fellea, et de Sterno gibboso.” 1 

HUBER (Mary), a voluminous female author, was bom 
at Geneva in 1710, and died at Lyons in 1753. Her 
principal works are, 1. “ Le monde fou, prcfere au uionde 
sage, 11 1731 — 1744, in 8vo. 2. “ Le Systeme ties Theo- 
logiens anciens et inodernes, sur I’etat des Ames sepaives 
ties corps/ 1 1731 — 1739, 12ino. 3. “ Suite du ineme 
ouvrage, servant de reponsc a M. Kuchat,” 1731 — 1739, 
12mo. 4. “ Reduction du Spectateur Anglois.” This 

was an abridgment of the Spectator, and appeared in 

1753, in six parts, duodecimo; hut did not succeed. 5. 
41 Lettres sur la Religion essentielle a I'homme,” 1739 — . 

1754. Mary Huber was a protestant, and this latter work, 
in particular, was attacked by the divines of the Romish 
communion. She had wit and knowledge, but was some- 
times obscure, from wanting the talent to develope her 
own ideas. 8 

HUBER (Ulric), a native of Dockum, in the Dutch 
territories, famous as a lawyer, an historian, and a philo* 
loger, was born in 1635, and became professor at Franeker, 
and afterwards at Levvarde. He published, 1. in 1662, 
seven dissertations, 44 De genuina aetate Assyriorum, et 
regno Medoruin.” Also, 2. A treatise 44 De Jure civi- 
tatis.” 3. “ Jurisprudentia Frisiaca.” 4. 44 Specimen 
Philosophic civilis.” 5. “ Institutiones Historic civilis 

* Rees’g Cyclopaedia. * Diet. HUt. 
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and several other works. From 16 88, he was engaged in 
violent controversy with Perizonius, on some points of 
jurisprudence, and on his work last-mentioned, the u In«* 
stitutiones historian civilis.” He died in 1694 The d is-, 
pute with Perizonius was carried on with sufficient scur- 
rility on both sides. 1 

HUBER (ZaciiaRIAs), son of the former, was born at 
Franeker in 1669 ; and afterwards advanced to the same 
professorships. He published in 1690, l. “ A disserta- 
tion “ De vero sensu atque interpretatione, legis IX. D. 
de lege Pompeia, de Parricidis,” Franeker, 4to, 2. Also, 
“ Dissertation urn l ib ri tres, quibus explicantur, &c. selecta 
juris publici, sacri, privatique capita,” Franeker, 1702. 
He died in 17 32. 8 

HUBERT (Matthew), a celebrated French preacher, 
was born in 1640, and was contemporary with Bourdaloue, 
whom, indeed, he could not rival, but was skilful enough 
to please; being esteemed by him one of the first preachers 
of the time, lje was a priest of the congregation of the 
Oratory, and no less remarkable for his gentle piety and 
profound humility, than for his eloquence. He excelled 
consequently rather in the touching style of the sacred, 
than the vivid manner of the temporal orator. He was 
used to say, that his brother Massillon was fit to preach to 
the masters, and himself to the servants. He died in 
1717, after displaying his powers in the provinces, in the 
capital, and at court. Eight years after his death, in 1725, 
his sermons were published at Paris, in 6 vols. 12mo, and 
were much approved by all persons of piety and taste. 
“ His manner of reasoning,” says his editor, father Mon- 
teuil, u had not that dryness which frequently destroys the 
effect of a discourse ; nor did lie employ that studied elo- 
cution which frequently enervates the style by an excess 
of polish.” The best composition in these volumes is the 
funeral oration on Mary of Austria. As a trait of his hu- 
mility, it is related, that on being told by a person in a 
large company, that they had been fellow- students ; lie 
replied, “ I cannot easily forget it, since you not only 
lent me books, but gave me clothes.” 3 

HUBNER (John), a native of Lusatia, or, according 
to some authorities, of Torgau, in Saxony, highly cele- 

* Chaufepie. — Diet. Hist. * Diet. Hist. — Saxii Onomast. 
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brated for his skill in history, geography, and genealogy, 
was born in 1668. His works were chiefly written in the 
form of question and answer, and so popular in Germany, 
that his introduction to geography went through a vast 
number of editions in that country, and has been trans- 
lated into English, French, and other languages. His 
works, therefore, are calculated rather for the instruction 
of the ignorant, than the satisfaction of the learned ; but 
are well executed in their way. Hubner was professor of 
geography at Leipsic, and rector of the school at Ham- 
burgh, in which city he died in 1731. llis questions on 
modern and ancient geography were published at Leipsic 
in 1693, in 8vo, under the title of u Kurtze Fragen aus 
der newen unci alten Geographic.” lie published, 2. in 
1697, and several subsequent years, in 10 volumes, similar 
questions on political history, entitled “ Kurtze Fragen 
aus der Politischen Historie, bis zum Ausgang des Sie- 
benzenden saeculi.” 3. His next work was Genealogical 
Tables, with genealogical questions subjoined, 1708, &c. 
4. “ Supplements to the preceding works. 5. Lexicons, 
resembling our Gazetteers, for the aid of common life, 
entitled <c Staats, Zeitungs, und Conversations- Lexico.” 
6. A Genealogical Lexicon. 7. “ Bibliotheca Hisrorica 
llamburgensis,” Leipsic, 1715. And, 8. “ Museum Goo- 
graphicum.” The two last were more esteemed by the 
learned than any of his other works. 1 

HUDSON (Captain Henry), was an eminent English 
navigator, who flourished in high fame in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Where he was born and edu- 
cated, we have no certain account; nor have we of any 
private circumstances of his life. The custom of disco- 
vering foreign countries for the benefit of trade not dying 
with queen Elizabeth, in whose reign it had been zealously 
pursued, Hudson, among others, attempted to find out a 
passage by the north to Japan and China. His first voyage 
was in 1607, at the charge of some London merchants; 
and his first attempt was for the north-east passage to the 
Indies. He departed therefore on the 1st of May; and 
after various adventures through icy seas, and regions in- 
tensely cold, returned to England, and arrived in the 
Thames Sept. 15. The year following he undertook a se- 
cond voyage for discovering the same passage, and ac- 
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cordingly set sail with fifteen persons only, April 22 ; but 
not succeeding, returned homewards, and arrived at 
Gravesend on Aug. 26 . 

Not disheartened by his former unsuccessful voyages, 
he undertook again, in 1609, a third voyage to the same 
parts, for further discoveries; and was fitted out by the 
Dutch Hast India company. He sailed from Amsterdam 
with twenty men English and Dutch, March 25 ; and on April 
25, doubled the North Cape of Einmark, in Norway. He 
kept along the coasts of Lapland towards Nova Zembla, but 
found the sea so full of ice that he could not proceed. 
Then turning about, he went towards America, and ar- 
rived at the coast of New France on July 18. He sailed 
from place to place, without any hopes of succeeding in 
their grand scheme ; and the ship’s crew disagreeing, and 
being in danger of mutinying, he pursued his way home- 
wards, and arrived Nov. 7, at Dartmouth, in Devonshire; 
of which he gave advice to his directors in Holland, send- 
ing them also a journal of bis voyage. In 1610, he was 
again fitted out by some gentlemen, with a commission to 
try, if through any of those American inlets which cap- 
tain Davis saw, but durst not enter, on the western side 
of Davis’s Streights, any passage might be found to the 
South Sea. They sailed from St. Catharine’s April 17, 
and on June 4, came within sight of Greenland. On the 
9th they were olf Forhisher’s Streights, and on the 15th 
came in sight of Cape Desolation. Thence they proceeded 
north-westward, among great quantities of ice, until they 
came to the mouth of the streights that bear Hudson’s 
name. They advanced in those streights westerly, as the 
land and ice would permit, till they got into the bay, 
which has ever since been called by the bold discoverer’s 
name, “ Hudson’s Bay.” He gave names to places as lie 
went along ; and called the country itself “ Nova Britan- 
nia,” or New Britain. He sailed above 100 leagues south 
into this baj r , being confident that he had found the de- 
sired passage; but perceiving at last that it was only a bay, 
he resolved to winter in the most southern point of it, with 
an intention of pursuing his discoveries the following 
spring. Upon this he was so intent, that he did not con- 
sider how unprovided he was with necessaries to support 
himself during a severe winter in that desolate place. On 
Nov. 3, however, they drew their ship into a small creek, 
where they would all infallibly have perished, if they had 
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not been unexpectedly and providentially supplied with 
uncommon flights of wild fowl, which served them for pro* 
vision. In the spring, when the ice began to waste, Hud- 
son, in order to complete his discovery, made several ef- 
forts of various kinds; but notwithstanding all his endea- 
vours, he found it necessary to abandon his enterprise, and 
to make the best of his way home ; and therefore distri- 
buted to his men, with tears in his eyes, all the bread lie 
had left, which was only a pound to each : though it is 
said other provisions were afterwards found in the ship. 
In his despair and uneasiness, he had let fall some threat- 
ening words, of setting some of his men on shore ; upon 
which, a few of the sturdiest, who had before been very 
mutinous, entered his cabin in the night, tied his arms 
behind him, and exposed him in Ins own shallop at the 
west end of the streights, with his son, John Hudson, and 
seven of the most sick and infirm of his men. There they 
turned them adrift, and it is supposed that they all perished, 
being never heard of more. The crew proceeded with the 
ship for England ; but going on shore near the streight’s 
mouth, four of them were killed by savages. The rest, 
after enduring the greatest hardships, and ready to die for 
want, arrived at Plymouth Sept. 161 1. 1 

HUDSON (Dr. John), a learned English critic, was 
born at Widehope, near Cockermouth, in Cumberland, 
(662 ; and, after having been educated in grammar and 
classical learning by Jerome Hechstetter, who lived in that 
neighbourhood, was entered in 1676 of Queen’s-college, 
Oxford. ' Soon after he had taken the degree of M. A. in 
1684, he removed to University -college, of which he was 
unanimously chosen fellow in March 1686, and became a 
most considerable and esteemed tutor. In April 1701, on 
the resignation of Dr. Thomas Hyde, he was elected prin- 
cipal keeper of the JBodleian library; and in June fol- 
lowing, accumulated the degrees of B. and D. D. With 
this librarian’s place, which he held till his death, he kept 
his fellowship till June 1711, when, according to the sta<r 
tutes of the college, he would have been obliged to resign 
it; but he had just before disqualified himself for holding 
it any longer, by marrying Margaret, daughter of sir Ro- 
bert Harrison, knight, an alderman of Oxford, and a 
mercer. In 1712, he was appointed principal of St. Mary-* 
ball, by the chancellor of the university, through the 

l Biog. Brit* 
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interest of Dr. RaddifTe ; and it is said, that to Hudson’s 
interest with^this physician, the university of Oxford is 
obliged for the very ample benefactions she afterwards re- 
ceived from him. Hudson’s studious and sedentary way of 
life, and extreme abstemiousness, brought him at length 
into a bad habit of body, which turning to a dropsy, kept 
him about a year in a very languishing condition. He died 
Nov. 27, 17 19, leaving a widow, and one daughter. 

His publications were, 1. “ Introductio ad Chrono* 
jgraphiam ; sive ars chronologica in Epitomen redacta,” 
1691, Svo. Extracted from Beveridge’s treatise on that 
subject, for the use of his pupils. 2. “ Velleius Patercu- 
lus, cum variis lectionibus, & notis, & indice,” 1 (593, 
Svo. A second edition, with the notes enlarged, in 1711. 
3. “ Thucydides,” 1(596, folio. A neat and beautiful 
edition, but somewhat eclipsed in its credit by that of 
Duker and Wasse. 4. “ Geographic Veteris Scriptores 
Grcci Minores: cum Dissertationibus & Annotationibus 
Ilenrici Dodwelli,” Svo. The first published in 1698, the 
•second in 1703, and the third and fourth in 1712. 5. “ Dio- 
nysii Halicarnassensis opera omnia,” 1704, 2 vols. folio. 
A beautiful and valuable edition, enriched with the various 
readings of an ancient copy in the Vatican library, and of 
several manuscripts in France. The learned editor has 
subjoined to his own notes several of Sylburgius, Portus, 
Stephens, Casaubon, and Valesius. 6. “ Dionysius Lon- 
ginus,” 1710, 4 to, and 1718, Svo. A very beautiful edi- 
tion, and the notes, like all the rest of Hudson’s, very 
short. 7. “ Mocris Atticista, de vocibus Atticis & Hel- 
lenicis. Gregorius Martinus de Graecarum literarum pro- 
nunciatione,” 1712, Svo. 8. “ Fabuhe ^Esopicae,” Greek 
and Latin, 1718, Svo. 9. “ Flavii Joseplii Opera,” he 
had just finished, but did not live to publish. He had 
proceeded as far as the third index, when, finding himself 
unable to go quite through, he recommended the work to 
his intimate friend Mr. Antony Hall, who published it in 
1720, in 2 vols. folio. It is a correct and beautiful edition, 
and deserving of the ample commendation bestowed upon 
it by Fabricius, Harwood, Hades, and Oberthur. The 
care of Mr. Hail extended not only to the works of hi* 
deceased friend, but to his family, for he married his wi- 
dow, whom he aiso left a widow. 

Dr. Hudson inteuded, if he had lived, to publish a ca- 
talogue of the Bodleian library, which he had caused to 
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be fairly transcribed in 6 vols. folio. He was an able 
assistant to several editors in Oxford, particularly to Dr. 
Gregory in bis u Euclid,” and to the industrious Mr. llearne 
in bis “ Livy,” &e. He corresponded with many learned 
men in foreign countries ; with Muratori, Salvini, and 
Bianchini, in Italy; with Boivin, Kuster, and Lequicn, in 
France; with Oltarius, Menckenius, Christopher YY olfius, 
and, whom he chiefly esteemed, John Albert Fabricius, in 
Germany ; Eric Benzel, in Sweden ; Frederic llostgard, 
in Denmark; with Pezron, Reland, LeClerc, in Holland, 
&c. He used to complain of the vast expence of foreign 
letters ; for he was far from being rich, never having been 
possessed of any ecclesiastical preferment ; of winch he 
used also to make frequent and not unjust complaints. He 
met, sometimes, however, with generous patronage. When 
employed on his edition of Josephus, the earl of Caernar- 
von (afterwards duke of Chandos) hearing of his merit and 
the expensive nature of his undertaking, sent him a pre- 
sent of two hundred guineas, which Dr. Hudson hand- 
somely acknowledges in the dedication to the earl’s son, 
lord Wilton, of his edition of Esop’s Fables. On his de- 
cease, several sets of his Josephus were disposed of by his 
widow, at twelve shillings per set, a work which now 
ranks in the very first class of Variorum editions in folio. 
Dr. Hudson had been long conversant with Josephus, had 
revised sir Roger L’ Estrange’ s translation, and added some 
critical notes. He also digested and finished Dr. Willis’s 
two discourses prefixed to that work. Hearne was a kind 
of pupil to Dr. Hudson, and directed by him in his critical 
studies. 1 

HUDSON (Thomas), a portrait-painter of some ce- 
lebrity, born in 1701, was the scholar and son-in-law of 
Richardson, and enjoyed for many years the chief bu- 
siness of portrait-painting in the capital, after the favourite 
artists, his master and Jervas, were gone off the stage. 
Though Vanloo first, and Liotard afterwards, for a lew 
years diverted the torrent of fashion from the established 
professor, still the country gentlemen were faithful to their 
compatriot, and were content with his honest similitudes, 
and with the fair tied wigs, blue velvet coats, ami white 
satin waistcoats, which he bestowed liberally on his cus- 

1 ttiog. T5rit. — Hall's preface to the Jopephus. — Ath. Ox. vol. II. — Story of 
feis daughter’s marriage, Gent. Mag. vol. IV. p. 5 j3, ^ 
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tomers, and which with complacence they beheld multi- 
plied in Faber’s uiezzotintos. The better taste introduced 
by sir Joshua Reynolds, who had been for some time his 
pupil, put an end to Hudson’s reign, who had the good 
sense to resign the throne soon after finishing his capital 
work, the family- piece of Charles duke of Marlborough, 
about 17.jr,. He retired to a small villa he had built at 
Tuickenhiun. cn a most beautiful point of the river, and 
where lie lurmshcd the best rooms with a well-chosen col- 
it ' ' t u * 1 1 of cabiiu t-pictures and drawings by great masters; 
Jir,\ieg purchased many of the latter Irom iiis futher-in- 
la-v’s t apital collection. Towards the end of his life he 
married to his second wife, Mrs. Fiennes, a gentlewoman 
with a good fortune, to whom he bequeathed his villa. He 
died Jan L’f), 1 77U. J 

IlEOSON (William), one of the earliest Linnman bo- 
tanists in England, was born in Westmoreland, about the 
year 17 H). He served his apprenticeship to an apothecary 
in Panron-street, Havmarket, to whose business he suc- 
ceeded, and with whose widow and daughters he continued 
to reside. His acquaintance with the amiable and learned 
Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet greatly advanced his taste and 
information in natural history. This gentleman directed 
his attention to the writings of Linnaeus, and gave his mind 
that correct and scientific turn, which caused him to take 
the lead as a classical English botanist, and induced him to 
become the author of the “ Flora Anglica,” published ill 
176:2, in one volume octavo. The plan of this hook was, 
taking Ray’s “ Synopsis” as a ground-work, to dispose his 
plants in order, according to the Liniurau system and no* 
menelature, with such additions of new species, or of new 
places of growth, as the author or his friends were able to 
furnish. The particular places of growth of the rarer spe- 
cies were given in Ray’s manner, in English, though the 
rest of the bonk was Latin. The elegant preface was writ- 
ten by Mr. Stiliingilect, and probably the concise, but not 
less elegant, dedication to the late duke of Northumber- 
land, “ artium , turn ut ilium, turn elegant iomni , judici ei 
pairono 

This publication gave Mr. Hudson a considerable rank 
as a botanist, not only in his own country, but on the con- 

1 Pilfdn/rton . — Walpole’s Anecdotes.— Malone’* ami Northcote’s Memoir* of 
Sir J. KeyuoUL, 
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tinent, and derived no small advantage from a comparison 
with Dr. Hill’s attempt of the same kind. He had indeed 
previously, in the course of his medical practice, formed 
some valuable connexions, which were cemented by bota- 
nical taste; an4 his correspondence with Linnaeus, Haller, 
and others, as well as amongst his countrymen, was fre- 
quent, and very useful to him in the course of Ids studies, 
wnich were extended, not only to botany in all its crypto- 
gamic minutiae, but with great ardour also, to insects, 
shells, and other branches of Britislj zoology. He was 
elected a fellow of the royal society Nov. otb, and ad- 
mitted Nov. 12th, 1761. He took the lead very much in 
the affairs of the Apothecaries’ company, and was their 
botanical demonstrator in the Cheisea-garden for many 
years. 

Mr. Hudson, having never married, continued to reside 
in Panton-street with the last surviving daughter of his 
friend and master, an amiable and valuable woman, mar- 
ried to Mr. Hole. His “ Flora” being grown very scarce, 
lie published, m 1778, a new edition, in two volumes, with 
many additions, and various alterations, which, on the 
whole, was worthy of the advanced state of the science. 

Mr. Hud son’s tranquillity received a dreadful shock in 
the winter of 1783, when his house, and the greater part 
of his literary treasures, were destroyed by a sudden fire, 
caused, as it was believed, by the villany of a confidential 
servant, who knew of a considerable sum in money which 
his master had received a day or two before; and the in- 
surance having been neglected, although for a short time 
only, the loss was considerable, in a pecuniary point of 
view, to a man whose resources were not extensive. He 
bore the whole like a philosopher and a Christian, giving 
lip his practice, and retiring, with Mr. and Mrs. Hole, to 
a more economical residence in Jermyn -street, where he 
died May 23d, 17ii3, and was buried in St. James’s 
church. 

The accident of the fire entirely defeated a project Mr. 
Hudson had for many years kept. in view, of publishing a 
“ Fauna Britannica,” on the plan of his cc Flora,” for 
which he had long been collecting materials. His taste for 
bis favourite pursuit remained to the last, unimpaired and 
unembittered by these disappointments. He became a 
fellow of the Linnscan Society early in 17SM, liberally con- 
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tributing to its infant funds, and attending the meetings as 
often as his now declining health would allow. 1 

HUERTA (Vincent Garica be la), a Spanish poet 
and critic, and a member of the Spanish academy, was born 
at Zaira in Estremadura, about the yea* 1730. Among 
his countrymen he acquired considerable fame by the ex- 
ercise of his poetical and critical talents, and was at least 
successful in one of his dramas, “ La Raquel,” a tragedy, 
which, to many stronger recommendations, adds that of 
being exempt, from the anachronisms and irregularities so 
often objected to the productions of the Spanish stage. 
He published “ A Military library and “ Poems” in 
2 vols. printed at Madrid in 1778 : but his principal work 
is his “ Teatro Hespanol,” Madrid, 1785, 17 vols. 4to, a 
collection of what he reckoned the best Spanish plays, with 
prefaces, in which he endeavours to vindicate the honour 
of Spanish literature from the strictures of Voltaire, Lin- 
guet, Signorelli, and others of its adversaries ; but on the 
whole, in the opinion of lord Holland, who appears well 
acquainted with this work, so far from retrieving the lost 
honours of the Spanish theatre, he has only exposed it to 
the insults and ridicule of its antagonists. La Huerta died 
about the close of the last century. 2 

HUET (Peter Daniel), bishop of Avranches in France, 
a very eminent scholar, was born of a good family at Caen 
in Normandy, Feb. 8, 1630. His parents dying when he 
was scarcely out of his infancy, Huet fell into the hands 
of guardians, who neglected him : his own invincible love 
of letters, however, made him amends for all disadvantages ; 
and lie finished his studies in the belles lettres before he was 
thirteen years of age. In the prosecution of his philoso- 
phical studies, he met with an excellent professor, father 
Mambrun, a Jesuit ; who, after Plato’s example, directed 
him to begin by learning a little geometry, ami Huet con- 
tracted such a relish for it, that he went through every 
branch of mathematics, and maintained public theses at 
Caen, a thing never before done in that city. Having 
passed through his classes, it was his business to study the 
law, and to take his degrees in it ; but two hooks then 
published, seduced him from this pursuit. These were, 

The Principles of Des Cartes,” and “ Bochart’s Sacred 

1 Rees’s C\vio|;, by sir E. Smith. — Pulteuey’s Sketches of Fotany. — (Scat. 
JMag. vul.LXiil. 

* JJitet. IiuL— Lord Holland’s Life »f Lops de Ve-a, p. 2ij, Ac. 
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Geography.” He was a great admirer of Des Cartes, and 
adhered to his philosophy for many years ; but afterwards 
saw reason to abandon it asa visionary fabrick, and wrote 
against it. Bochart’s geography made a more lasting im- 
pression upon Jpim, as well on account of the immense 
erudition with which it abounds, as by his acquaintance 
with its author, who was minister of the Protestant church 
at Caen. This book, being full of Greek and Hebrew 
learning, inspired liuet with an ardent desire of being 
versed in those languages, and, to assist his progress in 
these studies, he contracted a friendship with Bochart, and 
put himself under his directions. 

At the age of twenty years and one day, he was delivered 
by the custom of Normandy from the tuition of his guar- 
dians : and soon after took a journey to Paris, not so much 
from curiosity to see the place, as for the sake of purchas- 
ing books, and making himself acquainted with the learned 
men of the times. He soon became known to Sirmoud, 
Petavius, Vavassor, Cossart, Kapin, Naude, and, in short, 
to almost all the scholars in France. With Petavius 
in particular he passed much of his time : he was a 
great admirer of the splendour of his diction, and the 
variety of his erudition ; but he confesses, that in weigh- 
ing the arguments which he offered in support of his dog- 
mas, he perceived in them a degree of weakness and am- 
biguity, which obliged him to suspend his assent, andf in- 
clined him towards scepticism. Naturally excelling rather 
in genius than judgment, and the vigour of his under- 
standing having been rather repressed than improved by 
an immense variety of reading, Huet found his mind too 
feeble to master the difficulties of metaphysical and theolo- 
gical studies, and concluded that his want of success in 
the search after truth was owing, not to any peculiar infe- 
licity in his own case, but to the general imbecility of the 
human mind. 

With this bias towards scepticism Huet entered upon his 
travels, and Christina of Sweden having invited Bochart to 
her court, Huet accompanied him, in April 1652. He 
saw Salmasius at Leyden, and Isaac Vossius at Amsterdam. 
He often visited the queen, who would have engaged him • 
in her service; but Bochart not having been very gra- 
ciously received, through the intrigues of Bourdel, another 
physician, who was jealous of him, and the queen’s fickle 
temper being well known, Huet declined ail oilers, and 
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after a stay of three months returned to France. The chief 
fruit of his journey was a copy of a manuscript of Origen’s 
u Commentaries upon St. Matthew,” which he transcribed 
at Stockholm ; and the acquaintance he contracted with 
the learned men in Sweden and Holland, through which he 
passed. Upon his return to his own country, Caen, he re- 
sumed his studies with more vigour than ever, in order to 
publish his manuscript of Origen While he was em- 
ployed in translating this work, lie was led to consider the 
rules to be observed in translations, as well as the different 
manners of the most celebrated translators. This gave oc- 
casion to his first performance, which came out at Paris in 
16b l, under this title, “ De interpretations libri duo:” 
and it is written in the form of a dialogue between Casau- 
bon, Fronto Ducaeus, and Thuanus. M. de Segrais tells 
us, that “ nothing can be added to this treatise, either 
with respect to strength of critical judgment, variety of 
learning, or elegance of style;” “ which last,” says abbe Oli- 
vet, “ is so very extraordinary, that it might have done 
honour to the age of Augustus.” This book was first printed 
in a thin 4 to, but afterwards in 12mo and 8vo. In 168S, 
were published at Rouen, in 2 vols. folio, his C6 Origenis 
Commentary, &c. cum Latina interpretatione, notis &, 
observationibus to which is prefixed, a large preliminary 
discourse, in which is collected all that antiquity relates of 
Origen. The interval of sixteen years, between his return 
from Sweden and the publication of this work, was spent 
entirely in study, excepting a month or two every year, 
when he went to Paris; during which time be gave the 
public a specimen of his skill in polite literature, in an 
elegant collection of poems, entitled “ Cannina Latina &. 
Gra;ca which were published at Utrecht in 1664, and 
afterwards enlarged in several successive editions. While 
he was employed upon his u Commentaries of Origen,” he 
had the misfortune to quarrel with his friend and master 
Bochart ; who desiring one day a sight of his manuscript 

* Here be also instituted a society to reside at Caen. This new intimacy 
for the improvement of natural philo- very much contributed to confirm Huet 
sophy and anatomy, which, through in his propensity towards scepticism. 

: the iuterest of Colbert, was liberally For Corrnissus, who was well read ilk 
endowed by the King, for the purpose aotient philosophy, was a great ad- 
of defraying the expellees of plnloso- miner of the Pyrrhonic sect, and earn- 
phical experiments and anatomical estly recommended to his friend the 
dissections. Aooul this time Huet study of Pyrrhonism in the Institute* 
formed a friendship with Cormis, pre- of Sextus Empiricus. 

Bident of the senate of Aix, who came 
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for the sake of consulting some passages about the Eucharist, 
which had been greatly controverted between Papists and 
Protestants, discovered an hiatus or defect, which seemed 
to determine the sense in favour of the Papists, and re- 
proached Huet with being the contriver of it. Huet at first 
thought that it was a defect in the original MS. but upon 
consulting another very antient MS. in the king’s library at 
Paris, he found that he had omitted some words in the 
hurry of transcribing, as he says, and that the mistake was 
his own. Bochart, still supposing that this was a kind of 
pious fraud in Huet, to support the doctrine of the church 
of Rome in regard to the Eucharist, warned the Protestants 
against Huet’s edition of Origen’s “Commentaries,” and 
dissolved the friendship which had so long subsisted be- 
tween Huet and himself. 

In 1659 Huet was invited to Rome by Christina, who 
had abdicated her crown, and retired thither; but, re- 
membering the cool reception which Bochart had expe- 
rienced from her majesty after as warm an invitation, ho 
refused to go. Ilis literary reputation, however, when 
Bqssuet was appointed by the king preceptor to the Dau- 
phin, procured him to he chosen for his colleague, with 
the title of sub-preceptor, which honour had some rime 
been designed him by the duke de Montausier, goveniot 
to the Dauphin. He went to court in 1670, and stayed 
there till 1680, when the Dauphin was married. Though 
his employment must of necessity occupy a considerable 
part of his time, he found enough to complete his u De- 
monstrate Evangelicu,” which,, though a great and labo- 
rious work, was begun and ended amidst the embarrass- 
ments of a court*. It was published at Paris in 1679, in 


* This work, says Bruokcr, in which 
lie undertakes to exhibit the evidences 
of Christianity in a geometrical form, 
xideed discovers great erudition, hut 
the judicious reader will perceive (hat 
the writer was more desirous to display 
his learning, than to establish the 
Christian faith upon rational grounds. 
In his preface to this work, he maintains, 
at large the uncertainty of aH human 
kuowledge, whether derived from the 
tenses or from reason ; and declares it 
as his opinion, that those methods of 
philosophising which lead to a suspeu* 
•ion of judgment are hy no means hos- 
tile to Christianity, but serve to pre- 
pare the mind for an implicit submis- 
sion .to divine revelation, which it is in 


vain to attempt to establish by argu- 
mentation, without the grace of' God. 
Accordingly, he professes to write his 
“ Demonstration,’* merely as an ex- 
traneous and adventitious Support to 
fa ith, by means of which the mind may 
he more easily inclined to submit liseif 
to the authority of Christ. Bishon 
WaUnn thinks that a very valuable 
part of it in which he traces the heathen 
mythology to the Scriptures, fur though 
he may carry bis hypothesis too far, 
of Moses representing under different 
names most of the gods of the heathens, 
yet the deduction of the heathen my- 
thology from sacred history, is a strong 
proof of the truth of the latter. 
Watson’s Cat, at tip end of his Tracts^ 
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folio; and has been reprinted since in folio, 4to, and 8vo. 
Huet owns that this work was better received by foreigners 
than by his own countrymen ; many of whom considered it 
as a work full of learning indeed, but utterly devoid of that 
demonstration to which it so formally and pompously pre- 
tends. Others, less equitable, borrowed from it, and at- 
tacked it at the same time, to cover their plagiarism ; 
which Huet complains of. Father Simon had a design of 
making an abridgment of this work ; but Huet being in- 
formed that his purpose was likewise to alter it as he 
thought proper, desired him to excuse himself that trouble. 
Huet was employed on the editions of the classics “ in 
usum Delphini for though the first idea of these was 
started by the duke de Montausier, yet Huet formed the 
plan, and directed the execution, as far as the capacity 
of the persons employed in that work would permit. He 
undertook, he tells us, only to promote and conduct the 
work, but at last came in for a share of it, in completing 
Faye’s edition of Manilius. He was also chosen a member 
of the French academy ; and his speech pronounced on the 
occasion before that illustrious body was published at Paris 
in 1674. 

While he was employed in composing bis “ Demonstra- 
te Evangelica,” the sentiments of piety, which he had 
cherished from his earliest youth, moved him to enter into 
orders, which he did at the late age of forty-six ; and he 
tells us, that previous to this he gradually laid aside the 
lay habit and outv ard appearances. In 1678, he was pre- 
sented by the king to the abbey of Aunay in Normandy, 
which was so agreeable to him, that he retired there every 
summer, after he had left the court. In 1685, he was 
nominated to the bishopric of Soissons ; but before the 
bulls for his institution were expedited, the abbe de Sillery 
having been nominated to the see of Avranches, they ex- 
changed bishoprics with the consent of the king ; though, 
owing to the differences between the court of France and 
that of Rome, they could not be consecrated till 1692. 
In 1689, he published his “ Censura Philosophy Carte- 
sianoe,” and addressed it to the duke de Montausier: it 
"appears that he was greatly piqued at the Cartesians, when 
he wrote this book ; but it may be questioned whether he 
thoroughly understood the system. In 1690, he published 
in Caen, in 4to, his “ Quacstiones Alnetanae de Concor- 
dia -Rations & Fidei which is written in the form of a 
Vol, XVUL U 
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dialogue, after the rtianner of Cicero’s Tusculan Questions, 
In this he endeavours to fix the respective limits of reason 
and faith, and maintains, that the dogmas and precepts 
of each have no alliance, and that there is nothing, how- 
ever contradictory to common sense, or to good morals, 
which has not been received, and which we may not be 
bound to receive, as a dictate of faith. He honestly con- 
fesses that he wrote this work to establish the authority of 
tradition against the empire of reason. 

In 1699, he resigned his bishopric of Avranches, and 
was presented to the abbey of Fontenay, near the gates of 
Caen. His love to his native place determined him to fix 
there, for which purpose he improved the house and gar- 
dens belonging to the abbot. But several grievances and 
law-suits obliged him to remove to Paris, where he lodged 
among the Jesuits in the Maison Profess^, whom he had 
made heirs to his library, reserving to himself the use of it 
while he lived. Here he spent the last twenty years of his 
life, dividing his time between devotion and study. He 
did not consider the Bible as the only book to be read, 
but thought that all other books must be read, before it 
could be rightly understood. He employed himself chiefly 
in writing notes on the vulgate translation : for which pur- 
pose he read over the Hebrew text twenty-four times ; com- 
paring it, as he went along, will) the other Oriental texts, and 
spent every day two or three hours in this work from 1681 
to 1712. He was then seized with a very severe distemper, 
which confined him to his bed for near six months, and 
brought him so very low, that he was given up by his phy- 
sicians, and received extreme unction. Recovering, how- 
ever, by degrees, he applied himself to the writing of his 
life, which was published at Amsterdam in 1718, in 12mo, 
under the title of “ Pet. Dan. Huetii, Episcopi Abrincensis, 
Commentarius de rebus ad eum pertinentibus where the 
critics have wondered, that so great a master of Latin as 
Huctius was, and who has written it, perhaps, as well as 
any of the moderns, should be guilty of a solecism in the 
very title of his book ; in writing “ eum,” when he 
should have manifestly written “ se.” This performance, 
though drawn up in a verv amusing and entertaining man- 
ner, and with great elegance of style, is not executed 
with that order and exactness which appear in his other 
works : his memory being then decayed, and afterwards 
declining more and more, so that he was no longer capable 
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of a continued work, but only committed detached thoughts 
to paper. Olivet in the mean time relates a most remark- 
able singularity of him, namely, that, 44 for two or three 
hours before his death, he recovered all the vigour of his 
genius and memory.” He died January 26, 1721, in his 
i) l st year. 

Besides the works which we have mentioned in the course 
of this memoir, he published others of a similar nature, 
viz. 44 De l’Origine des Romans,” 1670 ; published in 
English 1672, 12mo. 44 De la situation du Paradis Ter- 

restre,” 1691. 44 Nouveaux Memoires pour servir a 

l’Histoire du Cartesian isme,” 1692. 44 Statuts Synodaux 

pour le diocese d’Avranches, &c.” 1693 ; to which were 
added three supplements in the years 1695, 1696, 1698. 
44 De Navigationibus Salomonis,” Amst. 16 9 8 . 44 Not® in 

Anthologiam Epigrammatum Graecorum,” Ultra}. 1700. 
44 Origines de Caen,” Roan, 1702. 44 Lettres a Mons. 

Perrault, sur le Parallele des Anciens & des Modernes, du 
10 Oct. 1692,” printed without the author’s knowledge in 
the third part of the 44 Pieces Fugitives,” Paris, 1704. 
44 Examen du sentiment de Longin sur ce passage de la 
Genese, Et Dieu dit, que la lumiere soit faite, & la luiniere 
fut faite,” inserted in tome X of Le Clerc’s 44 Bibliotheque 
Choi$6e,” Amst. 1706. Huet, in his 44 Demonstratio Evan- 
gelica,” had asserted, that there was nothing sublime in 
this passage, as Longinus had observed, but that it was 
perfectly simple. Messrs, de Port Royal and Boileau, 
who gave translations of Longinus, asserted its sublimity 
on that very account ; and this occasioned the 44 Examen” 
just mentioned. 44 Lettre a M. Foucault, conseiller d’etat, 
sur I’origine de la Poesie Fran^oise, du 16 Mar. 1706,” 
inserted in the 44 Memoires de Trevoux,” in 171 1. 44 Let- 
tre de M. Morin (that is, of M. Huet,) de l’academie des 
inscriptions a M. Huet, touchant le livre de M. Tolandus 
Anglois, intitule, Adeisidmmon, & Origines Judaic®, ” in- 
serted in the 44 Memoires de Trevoux” for Sept. 1709, and 
in the collection which the abbd Tilladet published of 
Huet’s works, under the title of 44 Dissertations sur diverses 
matieres de la Religion & de Philologie,” 1712. “His- 
toire de Commerce & de la Navigation des Anciens,” 1716. 
After his death were published, “Traite Philosophique de 
laFoiblesse de 1’esprit liumain,” Amst. 1723 ; in which the 
sceptical spirit which followed Huet through every change 
of situation appears in its full vigour. Of this work, which 

u 
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was originally written in French, the author left behind 
him a Latin translation. It has also been translated into 
English. “ liuetiana, on pens6es diverges de M. Huet,” 
1722. These contain those loose thoughts he committed to 
paper after his last illness, when, as we have already ob- 
served, he was incapable of producing a connected work. 
“ Diana de Castro, ou le faux Yncas,” 1728, a romance, 
written when he was very young. There are yet in being 
other MSS. of his, which, as far we know, have not been 
published ; viz. “ A Latin translation of Longus’s Loves 
of Daphnis and Chloe “ An Answer to Regis, with 
regard to Des Cartes’s Metaphysics;” “Notes upon the 
Vulgate translation of the Bible;” and a collection of be- 
tween 5 and <300 letters in Latin and French written to 
learned men. 

On the whole, though it cannot be questioned that Huet, 
on account of his great learning and fertile genius, may 
justly claim to have his name preserved with honour in the 
republic of letters, several circumstances must prevent us 
from ranking him among the first philosophers of the seven- 
teenth century. Better qualified to accumulate testimonies 
than to investigate truth, and more disposed to raise diffi- 
culties than to solve them, he was an injudicious advocate 
for a good cause. If vve are not very much mistaken, Huet 
did not strictly adhere to the scholastic art of reasoning 
which he had learned in the schools of the Jesuits ; other- 
wise he must have seen that there can be no room for faith, 
or for, what he artfully conceals under that name, the au- 
thority of the church, if every criterion of truth be re- 
jected, and human reason be pronounced a blind and fal- 
lacious guide. 1 

HUGH (St.). There are several ecclesiastics of this 
name in French history, few of which- perhaps will ht 
thought now very interesting. St. Hugh, bishop of Gre- 
noble in 1080, was a native of Chateau -neuf- sur- 1’ I sc re, 
near Valence in Dauphiny, who received St. Bruno ami 
his companions, and fixed them in the Grande Chartreuse. 
He was author of a Cartulary, some fragments of which 
are in Mabillon’s posthumous works, and in Allard’s Me- 
moirs of Dauphiny, 171 1 and 1727; 2 vols. fol. He died 
April 1, 1122. He must be distinguished from the subject 
of the next article. 9 « ' 

1 Gen. Diet. — Morrri. — Urucker. — Saxii Onomast, 

* Moreri. — Dupm. — Diet. Hist. 
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HUGH of C\utu, * sarnt o* c*\e*w, 

of a very distinguished family in Burgundy, and was born 
in 1023. When he was only fifteen, he rejected all worldly 
views, and entered into the monastic life at CJuni, under 
the guidance of the abbot Odilon. After some years, he 
was created prior of the order, and abbot in 1048, at the 
death of Odilon. In this situation he extended the reform 
of Cluni to so many monasteries, that, according to an 
ancient author, he had under his jurisdiction above ten 
thousand monks. In 1058 he attended pope Stephen when 
dying, at Florence ; and in 1074 he made a religious pil- 
grimage to Home. Some epistles written by him are ex- 
tant in Dacheri Spicilegium. There are also other pieces 
by him in the “ Bibliotheque de Cluni.” He died in 1 108 
or 9. He is said to have united moderation with his ex- 
emplary piety ; and was embroiled, at one time, with the 
bishop of Lyons, for saying the prayer for the emperor 
Henry IV. when that prince was under excommunication. 1 

HUGH de Fleury, or de St. Marie, a celebrated 
monk of the abbey of Fleury towards the end of the 1 1th 
century, was called Hugh de St. Marie from the name of a 
village which belonged to his father. He is little known' 
but by his works, which are two books : cc De la Puissance 
Royale, et de la Dignitd Sacerdotale,” dedicated to Henry 
king of England, in which he establishes with great soli- 
dity the rights and bounds of the priestly and royal powers, 
in opposition to the prejudices which prevailed at that time. 
This work may be found in tom. IV. of the “ Miscellanea” 
of Beluzc. He wrote also “ A Chronicle,” or History, 
from the beginning of the world to 840, and a small Chro- 
nicle from 996 to 1109, Munster, 1638, 4to, valuable and 
scarce. It may also be found in Troher’s collection. 2 

HUGH de Feavigny, born in 1065, was a monk of 
»St. Vanncs at Verdun, and afterwards abbot of Flavigny in 
the 12th century, but was dispossessed of that dignity by 
the bishop of A ti tun, who caused another abbot to be elected. 
Hugh, however, supplanted St. Laurentius, abbot of Vanncs, 
who was persecuted by the bishop of Verdun for bis attach* 
rnent to the pope, and kept his place till 1115, after which 
time it is not known what became of him. He wrote the 
“ Chronicle of Verdun,” which is esteemed, and may be 
found in P. Labbe’s i% Bibl. Manuscript.” 3 


1 Moreri. — T)upi». — D’ct. Hist. 
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HUGH of Amiens, also called Hugh of Rouen, left 
Amiens, his native place, and going to England was made 
first, abbot of Roding, and afterwards bishop of Rouen, 
1130, and died 1164. He has the character in his church 
of being one of the greatest, most pious, and most learned 
bishops of his age. He wrote three books for the instruc- 
tion of his clergy, which are in the library of the fathers, 
and P. d’Achery has printed them at the end of Guibert 
de Nogent’s works. Some other pieces by Hugh may be 
found in the collections by Martenne and Durand. 1 

HUGH df. St. Victor, an eminent divine in the 12th 
century, originally of Flanders, devoted himself to reli- 
gion in the abbey of St. Victor at Paris, at that time go- 
verned by its first abbot Gilduin in 1115, and taught theo- 
logy with so much reputation, that he was called a second 
Augustine. He died in 1 142, aged 44, after having been 
prior to St. Victor, leaving several works, in which he 
imitates St. Augustine’s style, and follows his doctrine. 
The principal among these is a large treatise “ On the Sa- 
craments.” They have all been printed at Rouen, 1648, 
3 vols. fol. ; and some may also be found in Martenne’s 
" Thesaurus.” 2 

HUGH de St. Cher, a celebrated cardinal of the Do- 
minican order, was so called from the place of his birth, 
at the gates of Vienne, where there is a church dedicated 
to St. Cher. He acquired great reputation in the 1 3th 
century by his prudence, learning, and genius; was doctor 
of divinity of the faculty of Paris, appointed provincial of 
his order, afterwards cardinal by Innocent IV. May 28, 
1244, and employed by this pope and his successor Alex- 
ander IV. in affairs of the greatest consequence. He died 
March 19, 1263, at Orvieto. His principal works are a 
collection of the various readings of Hebrew', Greek, and 
Latin MSS. of the bible, entitled “ Correctorium Bibber,” 
which is in the Sorbonne in MS. ; a u Concordance of the 
Bible,” Cologn, 1684, 8vo; the earliest work of this kind. 
He is said to have been the inventor of concordances. 
“ Commentaries on the Bible “ Speculum Ecclesiae,” 
Paris, 1480, 4to, &c. 3 

HUGHES (John), an English poet, was son of a citizen 
of London, and born at Marlborough in Wiltshire July 29, 
1677. He was educated at a dissenting academy, under 

1 Morcri.— Dupin.— Diet.' flirt. ' 2 Ihiil 3 II) wl. 
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the care of Mr. Thomas Rowe, where, at the same time, 
the afterwards celebrated Dr. Isaac Watts was a student, 
whose piety and friendship for Mr. Hughes induced him to 
regret that he employed any part of his talents in writing 
for the stage. Mr. Hughes had a weak or at least a deli- 
cate constitution, which perhaps restrained him from 
severer studies, and inclined him to pursue the softer arts 
of poetry, music, and drawing; in each of which he made 
considerable progress. His acquaintance with the Muses 
and the Graces did not render him averse to business; he 
had a place in the office of ordnance, and was secretary to 
several commissions under the great seal for purchasing 
lands, in order to the better securing of the royal docks 
and yards at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Harwich. He 
continued, however, to cultivate his taste for letters, and 
added to a competent knowledge of the ancient, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the modern languages. The first 
testimony he gave the public of his poetic vein, was in a 
poem “on the peace of Ryswick,” printed in 1697, and 
received with uncommon approbation. In 1699, “The 
Court of Neptune” was written by him on king William's 
return from Holland ; and, the same year, a song on the 
duke of Gloucester s birth-day. In the year 1702, he 
published, on the death of king William, a Pindaric ode, 
entitled “ Of the House of Nassau,” which he dedicated 
to Charles duke of Somerset; and in 1703 his “ Ode in 
Praise of Music” was performed with great applause at 
Stationers’-hall. 

His numerous performances, for he had all along em- 
ployed his leisure hours in translations and imitations from 
the ancients, had by this time introduced him, not only to 
the wits of the age, Addison *, Congreve, Pope, Southerne, 
Rowe, atul others, but also to some men of rank in the 
kingdom, and among these to the earl of Wharton, who 
offered to carry him over, and to provide for him, when 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland; but, having other 
other views at home, he declined the offer. His views, 

* “ His acquaintance with the great was desired by Addison to supply. It 
writers of his time,” says Dr. Johnson, the request was sincere, it proceedrd 
“ appears to have been very general j from an opinion, whatever it was, that 
but of his intimacy with Addison there did not last long ; for when Hughes 
is a remarkable proof, it is told, on came in a week to shew him his first 
good authority, that ‘ (Jfcto* was finish- attempt, he found half the act written 
ed and played by his persuasion. It by Addison himself.” 
had long wanted the last act, which he 
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however, were not very promising, until in 1717 the lord 
chancellor Cowper made him secretary to the commissions 
of the peace; in which he afterwards, by a particular 
request, desired his successor, lord Parker, to continue him. 
He had now affluence; but such is human life, that he had 
it when his declining health could neither allow him long 
possession nor full enjoyment. His last work was his 
tragedy, “ The Siege of Damascus ;” after which a Siege 
became a popular title. This play was long popular, and 
is still occasionally produced ; but is not acted or printed 
according to the author’s original draught, or his settled 
intention. He had made Phocyas apostatize from his 
religion ; after which the abhorrence of Eudocia would 
have been reasonable, bis misery would have been just, 
and the horrors of his repentance exemplary. The players, 
however, required that the guilt of Phocyas should ter- 
minate in desertion to the enemy; and Hughes, unwilling 
that his relations should lose the benefit of his work, com- 
plied with the alteration. He was now weak with a linger- 
ing consumption, and not able to attend the rehearsal ; 
yet was so vigorous in his faculties, that only ten days 
before his death he wrote the dedication to his patron lord 
Cowper. On Feb. 17, 1720, the play w«s represented, 
and the author died. He lived to hear that it was well 
received ; but paid no regard to the intelligence, being 
then wholly employed in the meditations of a departing 
Christian. 

A few weeks before he died, he sent, as a testimony of 
gratitude, to his noble friend earl Cowper, his own picture 
drawn by sir Godfrey Kneller, which he had received as a 
present from that painter : upon which the earl wrote him 
the following letter. “ 24 January 1719-20. Sir, I thank 
you for the most acceptable present of your picture, and 
assure you, that none of this age can set an higher value 
on it than I do, and shall while I live; though i am sen- 
sible that posterity will outdo me in that particular.” 

A man of his amiable character was undoubtedly re- 
gretted ; and Steele devoted an essay in the paper called 
“ The Theatre,” to the memory of his virtues. In 1735 
his poems, were collected and published in 2 vols. 12tno, 
tuujler the following title: ** Poems on several occasions, 
with some select Essays in prose.” Hughes was also the 
sltitho'r of rnher works in prose. <c The Advices from 
Parna^us.” and' “The Political Touchstone of Bocealim” 
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translated by several hands, and printed in folio, 1706, 
were revised, corrected, and had a preface prefixed, to 
them, by him. He translated himself “ Fontenelle’s Dia- 
logues of the Dead, and Discourse concerning the Ancients 
and Moderns;’’ “ the Abbe Vertot’s History of the Re- 
volutions in Portugal and “ Letters of Abelard and He- 
loisa.” He wrote the preface to the collection of the 
4: History of England” by various hands, called cc The 
Complete History of England,” printed in 1706, in 3 vols. 
folio ; in which he gives a clear, satisfactory, and impartial 
account of the historians there collected. Several papers 
in the “ Tatlers,” “ Spectators,” and “ Guardians,” were 
written by him. He is supposed to have written the whole, 
or at least a considerable part, of the “ Lay Monastery,” 
consisting of Essays, Discourses, &c. published singly under 
the title of the “ Lay Monk,” being the sequel of the 
“ Spectators.” The second edition of this was printed in 
1714, 12mo. Lastly, he published, in 17^5, an accurate 
edition of the works of Spenser, in 6 vols. 12mo ; to which 
are prefixed the u Life of Spenser,” “ An Essay on Alle- 
gorical Poetry,” “ Remarks on the Fairy Queen, and other 
writings of Spenser,” and a glossary, explaining old words ; 
all by Mr. Hughes. This was a work for which he was well 
qualified, as a judge of the beauties of writing, but he wanted 
an antiquary’s knowledge of the obsolete words. He did 
not much revive the curiosity of the public, for near thirty 
years elapsed before his edition was reprinted. The cha- 
racter of his genius is not unfairly given in the correspond- 
ence of Swift and Pope. “ A month ago,” says Swift, 
“ was sent me over, by a friend of mine, the works of John 
Hughes, esq. They are in prose and verse. I never heard 
of the man in my life, yet I find your name as a subscriber. 
He is too grave a poet for me; and I think among the 
medioerists, in prose as well as verse.” To this Pope 
returns: “To answer your question as to Mr. Hughes; 
what he wanted in genius, lie made up as -an honest man ; 
but be was of the class you think him.” 1 

HUGHES (Jabl:x), was the younger brother of Mr. John 
Hughes, and, like him, a votary of the Muses, and an 
excellent scholar. He was borfi ‘in 16S5. He published, 
in 1714, in Svo, a translation of “The Rape of Proser- 

l niog-. TMt. — Johnson ami Ch.ilmers’s English Poets 181 0.— Briihh Essay* 
to the Spectator, vol. VI.— Went. Mas;, see Index. 
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pine,” from Claudian, and H The Story of Sextus and 
Erictho,” from Lucan’s i( Pharsalia,” book vi. These 
translations, with notes, were reprinted in 1723, 12mo. He 
also published, in 1717, a translation of Suetonius’s “ Lives 
of the Twelve Caesars,” and translated several “ Novels” 
from the Spanish of Cervantes, which are inserted in the 
€{ Select Collection of Novels and Histories,” printed for 
Watts, 1729. He died Jan. 17, 1731.* ** A posthumous 
volume of his “ Miscellanies in Verse and Prose” was 
published in 1737. His widow accompanied the lady of 
governor Byng to Barbadocs, and died there in 1740. 1 

HUGHES (John), of a different family from the former, 
was born in 1682, and became a fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge. He was called by bishop Atterbury “ a learned 
hand,” and is known to the republic of letters as editor of 
St. Chrysostom’s treatise “ On the Priesthood.” Two let- 
ters of his to Mr. Bonwicke are printed in “The Gcmtle- 
man’s Magazirfc,” in one of which he says, “ I have at last 
been prevailed on to undertake an edition of St. Chryso- 
stom’s wepi lifxocrwriSj and I would beg the favour of you to 
send me your octavo edition. I want a small volume to lay 
by me; and the Latin version may be of some service to 
me, if I cancel the interpretation of Fronto Ducueus.” A 
second edition of this treatise was printed at Cambridge in 
Greek and Latin, with notes, and a preliminary dissertation 
against the pretended a Rights of the Church,” &c. in 
1712. A good English translation of St. Chrysostom “ On 
the Priesthood,” a posthumous work by the Rev. John 
Bunce, M. A. was published by his son (vicar of St. Ste- 
phen's near Canterbury) in 1760. Mr. Hughes died Nov. 
18, 1710, and was buried in the church of St, Nicholas, 
Deptford, where there is a long Latin inscription to his 
memory. 2 

HUGO (Herman), a learned Jesuit, was born at Brus- 
sels in 1588 ; and died of the plague at llliinberg in 1639. 
He published his first work in 1617, which was “ De prima 
scribendi origine, et universe rei literariac antiquitate,” 
Antwerp, 8vo. This book was republished by Trotzius in 
1738, with many notes. 2. “ Obsidio Bredana, sub Am- 
brosio Spinola,” Antwerp, 1629, folio. 3 “ Militia eques- 
tris, antiqua et nova,” Antwerp, 1630, folio. 4. His K Pia 

* ' Nichols’s Select Collection of Poems. 

** Nichols’s Atterbury. — Gent. Mag. vol. XLVI1I. — Lysons’s Environs, 
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Desideria,” the work by which he is best known, was first 
published in 1632, 8vo, and reprinted in 32mo, with all the 
clearness of Elzevir, and adorned with rather fanciful en- 
gravings. These “ Pia Desideria” are in Latin, and con- 
sist of three books, the subjects of which are thus arranged. 
B. 1. “ Gemitus Animoe penitentis.” 2. “ Vota animoe 
sanctae.” 3. u Suspiria aniline amantis.” They consist of 
long paraphrases in elegiac verse, on various passages of 
scripture. His versification is usually good, but he wants 
simplicity and sublimity; yet he is sometimes p oetical, 
though his muse is not like that of David. 1 

HUGO (Charles Louis), a voluminous author in La- 
tin and French, whose works, from their subjects, are little 
known here, was a canon of the Premonstratensian order, 
a doctor of divinity, abbe of Etival, and titular bishop of 
Ptolemais. He died at an advanced age, in 1735. His 
works are, 1. “ Annalcs Praemoustratensium,” a history of 
Ins own order, and a very laborious work, in two volumes, 
folio ; illustrated with plans of the monasteries, and other 
curious particulars ; but accused of some remarkable er- 
rors. 2. u Vie de St. Norbert Fondateur des Fremonti^s,” 
1701, 4to. 3. “ Sacra antiquitatis monumenta historica, 
dogmatiea, diplofnatica,” 1725, 2 tols. folio. 4 “Traite 
historique ct critique de la Maison de Lorraine,” 1711, 
8vo. This being a work of some boldness, not only the 
name of the author, but that of the place where it was 
printed, was concealed : the former being professedly Bal- 
cicourt, the latter Berlin, instead of Nanci. Yet the au- 
thor was traced out, and fell under the censure of the par- 
liament, in 1712. In 17 13, he published another work, 5. 
entitled u Reflexions sur les deux Ouvrages concernant 
la Maison de Lorraine,” where he defends his former 
publication. 2 

HULDRICH (John James), a prdtestant divine, of a 
considerable family, was born at Zurich in 168:3, and was 
educated partly at home, and partly at Bremen, devoting 
his chief attention to the study of the Hebrew language 
and the writings of the Rabbins. From Bremen he went 
to Holland, where he published at Leyden a very curious 
book, n&t in 4to, as Moreri says, blit in 8vo, entitled 
“ Sepher Toledot Jeseho,” or the history of Jesus Christ, 
Written by a Jew, full of atrocious calumnies, which ilnl- 


1 Moreri. — Diet. Ilist. 


2 Ibid. 
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drich refutes in bis notes. The work is in Hebrew and 
Latin. On his return to Zurich in 1706, he was made 
chaplain of the house of orphans, and four years after pro- 
fessor of Christian morals, in the lesser college, to which 
was afterwards added the professorship of the law of nature. 
This led him to write a commentary on Puffendorff “ on 
the duties of men and citizens.” His other works are the 
“ Miscellanea Tigurina,” 3 vols. 8vo, and some sermons in 
German. He died May 25, 1731. Zimmerman, who wrote 
his life, published also a Sermon of his on the last words 
of St. Stephen. He was a man of considerable learning, 
and of great piety, sincerity, and humility. 1 

HULL (Thomas), a late dramatic and miscellaneous 
writer, and an actor, was born in the Strand, London, in 
1728, where his father was in considerable practice as an 
apothecary. He was educated at the Charter-house, with 
a view to the church, but afterwards embraced his father’s 
profession, which, however, he was obliged to relinquish 
after an unsuccessful trial. What induced him to go on 
the stage we know not, as nature had not been very boun- 
tiful to him in essential requisites. He performed, how- 
ever, for some time in the provincial theatres, and in 175.9 
obtained an engagement at Covent-garden theatre, which 
he never quitted, unless for summer engagements. In 
one of these he became acquainted with Shenstone the 
poet, who, observing his irreproachable moral conduct, so 
different from that of his brethren on the stage, patronized 
him as far as he was able, and assisted him in writing his 
tragedy of “ Henry 11.” and “ Kosamund.” It was in- 
deed Mr. Hull’s moral character winch did everv thing for 
him. No man could speak seriously of him as an actor, 
but all spoke affectionately of his amiable manners and un- 
deviating integrity. He was also a man of some learning, 
critically skilled in the dramatic art, and the correspondent 
of some of the more eminent literary men of his time. His 
poetical talents were often employed, and always in the 
cause of humanity and virtue, but he seldom soared above 
the level of easy and correct versification. In prose, per- 
haps, he is entitled to higher piaise, but none of his works 
have had more than temporary success. He died at his 
house at Westminster, April 22, 1803 . lor the stage he 
altered, or wrote entirely, nineteen pieces, of which a list 
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may be seen in our authority. His other works were, 1. 
“ The History of sir William Harrington,” a novel, 1771, 
4 vols. 2 . €t Genuine Letters from a gentleman to a young 
lady his pupil,” 1772, 2 vols. 3. “Richard Plantagenet,” 
a legendary tale, 1774, 4to. 4. “ Select Letters between 
the late duchess of Somerset, lady Luxborough, miss Dol- 
man, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Dodsley, Shenstone, and others,” 
1778, 2 vols. This is now the most interesting of his pub- 
lications, and contains many curious particulars of literary 
history and opinions. The letters were given to him by 
Shenstone. .5. “ Moral Talcs in verse,” 1797, 2 vols. 8vo.‘ 

HULME . (Nathaniel), an English physician, was born 
at Holme Torp in Yorkshire, June 17, 1732, and was 
taught the rudiments of medical science by his brother, 
Dr. Joseph Hulme, an eminent physician at Halifax, and 
afterwards was a pupil at Guy’s hospital. In 1755, he 
served in the capacity of surgeon in the navy, and being 
stationed at Leith after the peace of 1763, he embraced the 
favourable opportunity of prosecuting his medical studies 
at Edinburgh, where he took his degree of doctor in 1765. 
His inaugural thesis was entitled “ Dissertatio Medica 
Inauguralis de Seorbuto.” Soon after his graduation, he 
settled in London as a physician, intending to devote his 
attention particularly to the practice of midwifery. This, 
however, he soon relinquished: and, on the establishment 
of the general dispensary (the first institution of the kind 
in London), he was appointed its first physician. He was 
also some time physician to the City of London Lying-in 
hospital. About 1774, he was, through the influence of 
lord Sandwich, then first lord of the admiralty, elected 
physician to the Charter-house. II is other official situa- 
tions he resigned many years before his death, and with- 
drew himself at the same time in a great measure from the 
active exorcise of his profession ; but continued in the 
(’barter-house during the remainder of his life. In March 
1807, he was bruised by a fall, of which he died on the 
28th of that month, and was buried at his own desire in 
the pensioners’ burial-ground, followed by twenty-four 
physicians and surgeons, who highly respected his cha- 
racter. 

Dr. Hulme was the author of several dissertations; viz. 
a republication of his thesis, with additions, 1‘76S. A 

1 Biog. Dram. — Greavo’-' R. collections- of Shen-ton»\ — Preface to the 
is Select Letters. ’* 
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treatise on Puerperal Fever,” 1772. An oration “ De Re 
Medica cognoscenda et promovenda,” delivered at the an- 
niversary of the medical society in 1777, to which a small 
tract was annexed, entitled “ Via tutaet jucunda Calculuin 
solvendi in vesica urinaria inhaerentem.” An enlarged 
edition of this tract, in English, appeared in the following 
year, under the title of “ A safe and easy Remedy for the 
relief of the Stone and Gravel, the Scurvy, Gout, &c. ; 
and for the destruction of Worms in the human body ; 
illustrated by cases ; together with an extemporaneous 
method of impregnating water and other liquids with fixed 
air, by simple mixture only, &c.” 1778. In 1787 he was 
presented with a gold medal by the royal society of medi- 
cine at Paris, for his treatise on the following prize ques- 
tion, “Rechercher quelles sont les causes de Pendurcisse- 
ment de tissu cellulaire auquel plusieurs enfans nouveaux- 
n6s sont sujets.” In 1800, Dr. Hulme instituted a series 
of experiments “on the light spontaneously emitted from 
various bodies,” an account of which was published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of that and the following year. 
He had been chosen a fellow of that society in 1794, and 
of the society of antiquaries in 1795. To the Arclneologia 
he contributed an account of a brick brought from the site 
of ancient Babylon. Dr. Hulme was also one of the edi- 
tors of the “ London Practice of Physic.” — In 1791, a Mr 
Obadiah Hulme died in Charter-house square, author of 
an “ Historical Essay on the English Constitution,” and 
other tracts, probably a relation of Dr. Hulme. 1 

HUME (David), a celebrated philosopher and histo- 
rian, was descended from a good family in Scotland, and 
born at Edinburgh April 26, 1711. II is father was a de- 
scendant of the family of the earl of Hume or Home, and 
bis mother, whose name was Falconer, was descended from 
that of lord Halkerton, whose title came by succession to 
her brother. This double alliance with nobility was a 
source of great self-complacency to Hume, who was a phi- 
losopher only in his writings. In his infancy he does not 
appear to have been impressed with those sentiments of 
religion, which parents so generally, we may almost add 
universally, at the time of his birth, thought it their duty 
to inculcate. He once owned that he had never read the 
New Testament with attention. However this may be, as 
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he was a younger brother with a very slender patrimony, 
and of a studious, sober, industrious turn, he was destined 
by his family to the law : but, being seized with an early 
passion for letters, he found an insurmountable aversion 
to any thing else ; and, as he relates, while they fancied 
him to be poring upon Voet and Vinnius, he was occu- 
pied with Cicero and Virgil. His fortune, however, being 
very small, and his health a little broken by ardent appli- 
cation to books, he was tempted, or rather forced, to make 
a feeble trial at business; and, in 1734, went to Bristol, 
with recommendations to some eminent merchants: but, in 
a few months, found that scene totally unfit for him. He 
seems, also, to have conceived some personal disgust against 
the men of business in that place : for, though he was by 
no means addicted to satire, yet we can scarcely interpret 
him otherwise than ironically, when, speaking in his His- 
tory (anno 1660) of James Naylor’s entrance into Bristol 
upon a horse, in imitation of Christ, he presumes it to be 
44 from the difficulty in that place of finding an ass !” 

Immediately on leaving Bristol, he went over to France, 
with a view of prosecuting his studies in privacy ; and prac- 
tised a very rigid frugality, for the sake of maintaining his 
independency unimpaired. During his retreat there, first 
at Rlieims, but chiefly at La Flcche, in Anjou, he composed 
his 44 Treatise of Human Nature;” and, coming over to 
London in 1737, he published it the year after. This 
work, he informs us, he meditated even while at the uni- 
versity; a circumstance which, it has been observed, proves 
the self-sufficiency of Hume in a very striking manner. For 
a youth, in the full tide of blood and generous sympathy, 
to meditate the diffusion of a system of universal scepticism, 
in which it is endeavoured to prove, not only that all the 
speculations of the philosopher or the divine, but every 
virtuous feeling of the heart, every* endearing tie by which 
man is bound to man, are no better than ridiculous preju- 
dices and empty dreams, is the most singular deviation from 
the natural and laudable propensities of a mind unhacknied 
in the ways of the world, that has yet occurred in the ano- 
malous history of man. The scepticism and irreligion of 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau, u grew with their growth, 
and strengthened with their strength,” but Hume started 
as if from the nursery, a perfect and full-grown infidel. 

Never, however, according to the avowal of the author 
hinudf, was any literary attempt more unsuccessful. “ It 
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fell,” he says, “ dead born from the press, without reach- 
ing such distinction as even to excite a murmur among the 
zealots.” He adds, however, that u being naturally of a 
cheerful and sanguine temper, he soon recovered the 
blow.” Bin this equanimity, we shall afterwards find was 
mere affectation, nor was the work quite unnoticed. It 
was criticised with great, ability in the only review of that 
period, u The Works of the Learned;” and from a peru- 
sal of the article, we have no hesitation in ascribing it to 
Warburton. Whether it be true, that Hume called on 
Jacob Robinson, the publisher, and demanded satisfaction, 
we will not affirm. One remark of the Reviewer seems 
somewhat singular, and it may be thought prophetic. 
“ This work abounds throughout with egotisms. The au- 
thor would scarcely use that form of speech more fre- 
quently, if he had written his own memoirs . 

In 1742, he printed, with more success, the first part of 
his C( Essays.” In 1745, he lived with the marquis of 
Annandale, the state of that nobleman's mind and health 
requiring such an attendant/: the emoluments of the situa- 
tion must have been his motive for undertaking such a 
charge. He then received an invitation from general St. 
Clair, to attend him as a secretary to his expedition ; which 
was at first meant against Canada, but ended in an incur- 
sion upon the coast of France. Next year, 1747, he at- 
tended the general in the same station, in his military em- 
bassy to the courts of Vienna and Turin : he then wore 
the uniform of an officer, and was introduced to these 
courts as aid-de-camp to the general. These two years 
were almost the only interruptions which his studies re- 
ceived during the course of his life : his appointments, 
however, had made him in his own opinion “ independent; 
for he was now master of near 1000/.” 

Having always imagined, that bis want of success, in 
publishing the u Treatise of Human Nature,” proceeded 
more from the manner than the matter, he cast the first 
part of that work anew, in the “ Inquiry concerning Hu- 
man Understanding,” which was published while he was at 
Turin ; but with little more success. He perceived, how- 
ever, some symptoms of a rising reputation : his hooks 
grew more and more the subject of conversation ; and “ I 
found,” says he, 14 by Dr. Warburton’s railing, that they 
were beginning to be esteemed in good company.” In 
175?, were published at Edinburgh, where he then lived, 
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liis “ Political Discourses ;” and the same year, at London, 
bis “ Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals.” Of 
the former he says, “ that it was the only work of his 
which was successful on the first publication, being well 
received abroad and at home and he pronounces the 
latter to be, “ in his own opinion, of all his writings, his- 
torical, philosophical, or literary, incomparably the best ; 
although it came unnoticed and unobserved into the world.” 

In 1754, he published the first volume, in 4to, of “ A 
Portion of English History, from the Accession of James I. 
to the Revolution.” He strongly promised himself suc- 
cess from this work, thinking himself the first English his- 
torian that was free from bias in his principles : but he says, 
“ that he was herein miserably disappointed ; and that, in- 
stead of pleasing all parties, he had made himself obnoxious 
to all.” He was, as he relates, u so discouraged with this, 
that, had not the war at that time been breaking out be- 
tween France and England, he had certainly retired to 
some provincial town of the former kingdom, changed his 
name, and never more have returned to his native country.” 
The “ cheerful and sanguine temper” of which he formerly 
boasted, had now forsaken him, and the philosopher had 
dwindled to a mere irritable author. He recovered him- 
self, however, so far, as to publish, in 1756, his second vo- 
lume of the same history ; and this was better received. 
“ It not only rose itself,” he says, " but helped to buoy 
up its unfortunate brother.” Between these publications 
came out, along with some other small pieces, his “ Natu- 
ral History of Religion which, though but indifferently 
received, was in the end the cause of some consolation to 
him ; because, as he expresses himself, il Dr. Hurd wrote 
a pamphlet against it, with all the illiberal petulance, arro- 
gance, and scurrility, which distinguish the Warburtonian 
school ;” so well aware was he, that, to an author, attack of 
any kind is much more favourable than neglect. Dr. Hurd, 
however, was only the ostensible author ; he has since de- 
clared expressly, that it proceeded from Warburton him- 
self. In 1759, he published his “ History of the House of 
Tudor;” and, in 1761, the more early part of the English 
History : each in 2 vols. 4to. The clamour against the 
former of these was almost equal to that against the history 
of the two first Stuarts; and the latter was attended with 
but tolerable success : but he was now, he tells us, grown 
callous against the impressions of public censure. He had* 
Vol. XVIII. X 
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indeed, what he would think good reason to he so ; for the 
copy* money given by the booksellers for his history, ex- 
ceptionable as it was deemed, had made him not only in- 
dependent, but opulent. 

Being n >\v about fifty, he retired to Scotland, deter- 
mined never more to set his foot out of it; and carried 
with him “ the satisfaction of never having preferred a 
request to one great man, or even making advances of 
friendship to any of them.” But, while meditating to 
spend the rest of his life in a philosophical manner, he 
received, in 1763 , an invitation from the earl of Hertford 
to attend him on his embassy to Paris ; which at length he 
accepted, and was left there charge d’affaires in the sum- 
mer of 1765 . In Paris, where his peculiar philosophical 
opinions were then the mode, he met with the most flatter- 
ing and unbounded attentions. He was panegyrized by 
the literati, courted by the ladies, and complimented by 
grandees, and even princes of the blood. In the begin- 
ning of 1766 he quitted Paris; and in the summer of that 
year went to Edinburgh, with the same view as before, of 
burying himself in a philosophical retreat; hut, in 1767 , 
he received from Mr. Conway a new invitation to be 
under-secretary of state, which, like the former, he did 
not think it expedient to decline. He returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1769 , “ very opulent,” he says, " for he pos- 
sessed a revenue of 1000/. a year, healthy, and, though 
somewhat stricken in years, with the prospect of enjoying 
long his ease.” In the spring of 1775 , he was struck with 
a disorder in his bowels; which, though it gave him no 
alarm at first, proved incurable, and at length mortal. It 
appears, however, that it was not painful, nor even trouble- 
some or fatiguing : for he declares, that u notwithstanding 
the great decline of his person, he had never sulfered a 
moment’ abatement of his spirits ; that he possessed the 
same ardour as ever in study, and the same gaiety in com- 
pany : insomuch,” says he, “ that, were I to name a pe- 
riod of my life which I should most choose to pass over 
again, I might he tempted to point to this latter period.” 
He died August 2 5 , 1776 ; and his account of his own life, 
from which, we have borrowed many of the above particu- 
lars, is dated only four months previous to his decease. 
As the authoi was then aware of the impossibility of a re- 
covery, this may he considered as the testimony of a dying 
man respecting Ins own character and conduct. But it 
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disappointed those who expected to find in it some acknow- 
ledgment of error, and some remorse on reflecting on 
the many whom he had led astray by his writings, llume, 
however, was not the man from whom this was to he ex- 
pected. He had no religious principles which he had vio- 
lated, and which his conscience might now recall. He 
had none of the stamina of repentance. From a mere fond- 
ness for speculation, or a love of philosophical applause, 
the least harmful motives we can attribute to Hume, it was 
the business of his life, not only to extirpate from the 
human mind all that the good and wise among mankind 
have concurred in venerating, the authority and obligations 
of revealed religion ; but he treats that authority and the 
believers in, and defenders of revealed religion, with a 
contempt bordering on abhorrence ; or, as has been said 
of another modern infidel, cc as if lie had been revenging a 
personal injury.” Hume early imbibed the principles of a 
gloomy philosophy, the direct tendency of which was to 
distract the mind with doubts on subjects the most serious 
and important, and, in fact, to undermine the best in- 
terests, and dissolve the strongest ties of society. Such is 
the character of Hume’s philosophy, by one who knew him 
as intimately as Dr. Smith % who respected his talents and 
his manners, but would have disdained to insult wisdom 
and virtue by bestowing the perfection of them on the 
studies, the conversation, and the correspondence that were 
constantly employed in ridiculing religion. Another rea- 
son, perhaps, why Hume died in the same state 'of mind 
in which he had lived, gibing and jesting, as Dr. Smith 
informs us, with the prospect of eternity, may be this, 
that he was at the last surrounded by men who, being of 
nearly the same way of thinking, contemplated his end 
with a degree of satisfaction ; or as the, triumph of philo- 
sophy over what he and they deemed superstition. Even 
his clerical friends, the lflairs and Robertsons, who pro- 
fessed to know', to feed, and to teach what Christianity is, 
appear to have withheld the solemn duties of their office, 
and by their silence at least, acquiesced in bis obduracy. 
Ilis social qualities, his wit, his acuteness, and we may 

* Or. Sini h’< absuiri is, 1 perfectly wise and virtuous man as 

have always, considered him both m his perhaps the natuie of human fiatlly 
life-time, anti sii.ee his death, as ap» will pi unit.” 
preaching a> neatly to the idra of a 
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add, his fame, preserved to him the regard of his learned 
countrymen, who forgot the infidel in the historian. 

It is, indeed, as an historian, or perhaps occasionally as 
a political writer, that Hume will probably be best known 
to posterity; and it is in these capacities that he can be 
read with the greatest pleasure and advantage by the 
friends of sound morals and religion. Yet even as an his- 
torian, he has many faults ; he docs not scruple to dis- 
guise facts from party motives, and he never loses an op- 
portunity of throwing out his cool sceptical sneer at Chris- 
tianity, under the names of fanaticism and superstition. 
€t When Mr. Hume rears the standard of in fidelity,” "says 
Gilpin, “ he acts openly and honestly; but when he scatters 
his careless insinuations, as he traverses the paths of his- 
tory, we characterize him as a dark, insidious enemy.” 1 

HUMPHREY (Laurence), a learned English writer, was 
born at Newport Pagnell in Buckinghamshire, about 1527 , 
and had his school education at Cambridge ; after which 
lie became first a demy, then a fellow, of Magdalen-college 
in Oxford. He took the degree of M. A. in 1552 , and 
about that time was made Greek reader of his college, and 
entered into orders. In June 1.555 he had leave from his 
college to travel into foreign countries ; he went to Zurich, 
and associated himself with the English there, who had 
fled from their country on account of their religion. After 
the death of queen Mary he returned to England, and was 
restored to his fellowship in Magdalen college, from which 
he had been expelled because he did not return within the 
space of a year, which was one condition on which he was 
permitted to travel ; another was, that he should refrain 
from all heretical company. In 1560 he was appointed 
the queen’s professor of divinity at Oxford ; and the year 
after elected president of his college. In 1 562 he took 
both the degrees in divinity; and, in 1570 , was made 
dean of Gloucester. In 1580 lie was removed to the 
deanery of Wim hester ; and had probably been promoted 
to a bishopric if he had not been disaffected to the church 
of England. For Wood tells us, that from the city nf 
Zurich, where the preaching of Zuinglius had fashioned 

* Life by himself, prefixed to his History, and Dr. Smith’s Letter on hi* 
death. — Ritchie’s Life of flume. — Roswell’s Life of Johnson, and Tout-. — 
Hxattie’s Dissertations, 4 to, p. 37. — f. eland’s Deistical Writers. — lmrhes’s Lifcoi 
Heat tie. — T y tier’s Life of Koines. — Warburton’s Letters to Ilunl. — It j it. Critic,, 
Yol. XXXIV. — Works of the [.earned for 172‘J, fce. 
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people’s notions, and from the correspondence he had at 
Geneva, he brought back with him so much of the Cal- 
vinist both in doctrine and discipline, that the best which 
could bd said of him was, that he was a moderate and con- 
scientious nonconformist. This was at least the opinion 
of several divines, who used to call him and Dr. Fulke of 
Cambridge, standard-bearers among the nonconformists ; 
though others thought they grew more conformable in the 
end. Be this as it will, “sure it is,” says Wood, that 
“ Humphrey was a great and general scholar, an able 
linguist, a deep divine ; and for his excellency of style, 
exactness of method, and substance of matter in his writ- 
ings, went beyond most of our theologists He died in 
Feb. 1590, N. S. leaving a wife, by whom he had twelve 
children. His writings are, 1. “ Epistola de Grsecis literis, 
et Homeri lectione et imitatione printed before a book 
of Hadrian Junius, entitled “ Cornucopias,” at Basil, 1558. 
2. “ De Religionis conservation© et reformation©, deque 
primatu regum, Bas. 1559.” 3. “ De ratione interpre- 

tandi auctores, Bas. 1559.” 4. “ Optimates : sive de no- 
bilitate, ejusque antiqua origine, &c.” Bas. 1560. 5, 

“ Joannis Juelli Angli, Kpiscopi Sarisburiensis, vita et 
mors, ejusque verac doctrinie defensio, &c. Lond. 1573.” 
6. “ 1 wo Latin orations spoken before queen Elizabeth ; 
one in 1572, another in 1575.” 7. “Sermons;” and 8. 

“ Some Latin pieces against the Papists, Campian in par- 
ticular.” W ood quotes Tobias Matthew, an eminent arch- 
bishop, who knew him well, as declaring, that “ Dr. 
Humphrey had read more fathers than Campian the Jesuit 
ever saw ; devoured more than he ever tasted ; and taught 
more in the university of Oxford, than he had either 
learned or heard.” 1 

HUNAULD (Francis Joseph), an eminent anatomist 
and physician, was born at Chateau-Briant, in February 
1701. His father was a. physic lan, and practised at St. 
Malo. He studied first at Rennes, and afterwards at An- 
gers and Paris, and received the degree of M. D. at Kheims 
in 1722. On his return to Paris he studied anatomy and 

* Warton says that about the year Christ Churchy who were capable* of 
1563, there were only two divine*. and pre/udnng the public sermon*, before 
those of higher rank, the Pieside.m of the University of Oxford. — lii> oiy of 
Magdalen college, and the I)eau of Poetry, vol. 11. p. 460. 

1 Ath. Ox. vol. I. — Fuller’s Abel Redivivus. — Stiype’s Cranmer, p. 264.351, 
393. — Strype’s Parker, p. 1 12, 162 — 165, 184, 217. 
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Surg^y with great assiduity, under the celebrated teachers 
Winslow and Du Verney, and was admitted into the aca- 
demy of sciences in 1724. Having been honoured with 
the appointment of physician to the duke of Richelieu, he 
accompanied that nobleman in his embassy to the court of 
the emperor Charles VI. at Vienna, and ever afterwards 
retained his entire confidence, and had apartments in his 
house. On the death of Du Verney, in 1730, Hunauld 
was appointed his successor, as professor of anatomy in 
the king’s garden, where he soon acquired a reputation 
little short of that of his predecessor, and found the spa- 
cious theatre overflowing with pupils. Having been ad- 
mitted a member of the faculty of medicine of Paris, he 
practised with great success, and attracted the notice of 
the court. He took a journey into Holland, where he 
became acquainted with the celebrated Boerhaave, with 
whom he ever afterwards maintained a friendly correspond- 
ence; and, in 1735, he visited London, where he was 
elected a member of the royal society, at one of the meet- 
ings of which he read some “ Reflections on the operation 
for Fistula Lacrymalis,” which were printed in the Trans- 
actions. He was cut oil* in the vigour of life by a pu- 
trid fever, in December 1742, being in his forty-second 
year. The greater part of his writings consist of papers, 
which were published in various volumes of the memoirs 
of the academy of sciences, between 1729 and 17 12 in- 
clusive. Osteology was a favourite subject of his enquiry, 
and some of the most curious of his observations relate to 
the formation and growth of the bones of the skull, lie 
likewise traced with great accuracy the lymphatics of the 
lungs to the thoracic duct, and the progress of some of the 
nerves of the thoracic viscera. He published anonymously, 
in 1726, a critique, in the form of a letter, on the hook of 
Petit, relative to the diseases of the bones, which occa- 
sioned some controversy, and received the formal disap- 
proval of the academy. Hunauld had collected a consi- 
derable anatomical museum, which was especially rich in 
preparations illustrative of osteology and the diseases of 
the bones, and which came into the possession of the aca- 
demy after his death. 1 

HUN1ADES (John Corvinus), waiwode of Transyl- 
vania, and general of the armies of Ladislas, king of Hun- 
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gary, was one of the greatest commanders of his time. He 
fought against the Turks like a hero, and, in 1442 and 
1443, gained important battles against the generals of 
Arnurath ; and obliged that prince to retire from Belgrade, 
after besieging it seven months. In the battle of Varnes, 
so fatal to the Christian cause, and in which Ladislas fell, 
Corvinus was not less distinguished than in his more for- 
tunate contests; and, being appointed governor of Hun- 
gary, became proverbially formidable to the Turks. In 
1448, however, he suffered a defeat from them. He was 
more fortunate afterwards, and in 1456, obliged Ma- 
homet 11. also to relinquish the siege of Belgrade; and died 
the 10th of September in the same year. Mahomet, 
though an enemy, had generosity enough to lament the 
death of so great a man ; and pride enough to allege as 
one cause for his regret, that the world did not now con- 
tain a man against whom he could deign to turn his arms, 
or from whom he could regain the glory he had so lately 
lost before Belgrade. The pope is said to ha\e shed tears 
on the news of his death ; and Christians in general la- 
mented Huniadesas their best defender against the infidels. 1 

I1UNNIUS (Gilf.s), a celebrated Lutheran divine, was 
born at YVincnde, a village in the duchy of VVirtemhurg, 
in 1550. He was educated at the schools in that vicinity, 
and took his degree in arts at Tubingen, in 1567. He 
then applied himself earnestly to the study of theology, 
and was so remarkable for his progress in it, that in 1576 
he was made professor of divinity at Marpurg. Alwmt the 
same period he married. He was particularly zealous 
against the Calvinists, and not long after this time began 
to write against them, by which lie gained so much repu- 
tation, that in 151)2 he was sent for into Saxony to reform 
that electorate, was made divinity -professor at Wiuemburg, 
and a member of the ecclesiastical consistory. In thc.>e 
offices lie proved very vigilant in discovering those who 
had departed from the Lutheran communion ; and, from 
the accounts of the severities practised against those who 
would not conform to that rule, it appears that nothing less 
than a strong persecution was earned on by him and his 
colleagues, in 1595 he was appointed pastor of the church 
at YVittemburg, and in the same ye ar published his most 
celebrated polemical work, entitled “ Caivinus Judaizans,” 
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in which he charges that reformer with all possible heresies* 
At the same time he carried on a controversy with Huberus, 
about predestination and election. Against Calvin he 
wrote with the most intemperate acrimony. Hunnius was 
present at the conference at Ratisbon in 1601, between 
the Lutherans and Roman catholics. He died of an in- 
flammation brought on by the stone, in April 1603. His 
works have been collected in five volumes ; and contain, 
funeral orations* a catechism, prayers, colloquies, notes 
on some of the evangelists, & c. &c. His acrimony in 
writing went beyond his judgment. 1 2 

HUNT (Jeremiah), a dissenting divine, was born in 
London in 1678, and was the son of Benjamin Hunt, a 
member of the mercers’ company in London. He was 
educated under Mr. Thomas Rowe, and after he had finished 
his course with him, he went first to Edinburgh, and then 
to Leyden ; at the latter place he applied himself most 
diligently to the study of the Hebrew language and the 
Jewish antiquities. In Holland he preached to a small 
English congregation, and upon his return he officiated 
some time at Tunstead, in Norfolk, from whence lie re- 
moved to London about 17 10, and was appointed pastor of 
the congregation at Pinners’ hall. In 1729 the university 
of Edinburgh conferred on him the degree of D. D. He 
died in 174k He was author of several single sermons ; 
and likewise of “ An Essay towards explaining the History 
and Revelations of Scripture in their several periods; to 
which is annexed a dissertation on the Fall of Man.” After 
his death four volumes of his 11 Sermons,” with tracts, 
were published, to which was prefixed I)r. Lardner’s Fu- 
neral Sermon for him. 3 

HUNT (Stephen), of Canterbury, the son of Mr. Ni- 
cholas Hunt of that city (an intimate and worthy friend of 
Arch. Tillotson, and to whom, whilst labouring under a 
cancer, he addressed that most excellent letter of consola- 
tion, printed in his life by Birch, p. 135), was admitted a 
scholar of C. C. C. Cambridge, Jan. 29, 1693. After tak- 
ing the degree of M. B. in 1699, he practised physic at 
Canterbury, and became a collector of Roman coins, ves- 
sels, and utensils, particularly of those 1 about Reculver and 
Richborough, after the manner of archdeacon Batteley, in 

1 Gen. Diet. —Melchior Adam. — Freheri Tiicatnim.— Saxii Onomast. 

2 Larducr’s Funeral Sermon. — Kippis's Life of Larciner, p. 11, 3'>. — Protes- 
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his “ Antiquitates Rutupime •” all which, together with 
his books and manuscripts, he bequeathed to the library of 
that cathedral. He was esteemed a learned antiquary. 
The time of his death is uncertain 1 

HUNT (Thomas), a learned Hebraist, and Regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Oxford, was born in 1696, but where 
or of what parents we have not been able to learn, or in- 
deed to recoter any particulars of his early life. He was 
educated at Hart-hall, Oxford, where he proceeded M. A. 
in Oct. 26, 1721, and was one of the first four senior fel- 
lows or tutors, when the society was made a body corporate 
and politic under the name of Hertford college, and he 
took his degree of B. D. in 1743, and that of 1). 1). in 
1744. His first literary publication, which indicates the 
bent of his studies, was “ A Fragment of Hippolytus, 
taken out of two Arabic MSS in the Bodleian library,” 
printed in the fourth volume of “ Parker’s Bibliotheca 
JBiblica,” 172S, 4to. In 1738 he was elected Laudian 
professor of Arabic, which he retained the whole of his 
life, and was succeeded by the late l)r. Joseph White. 
In the following year he delivered in the schools, a Latin 
speech u De antiquitate, elegautia, militate, Lin gum Ara- 
bics,” published the same year; and another “De usu 
Dialectorum Oricntalium, ac pr&cipue Arabics, in He- 
braico codice interpretando,” which was published in 1748. 
In 1746 he issued proposals for printing “ Abdollatiphi 
Historic Asgypti compendium,” with a full account of that 
work, which, however, he never published. The sub- 
scribers were recompensed by receiving in lien of it his 
posthumous u Observations on the Book of Proverbs,” 
edited by Dr. Kennicott after his death. 

In 1747, Dr. Hunt was appointed regius professor of 
Hebrew, and consequently canon of the sixth stall in Christ 
church. He had in 1740 been elected a fellow* of the royal 
society, and was also a fellow of that of antiquaries. In 
1757, as we have noticed in the life of bishop Hooper, he 
published the works of that prelate, in the preface to which 
he represents himself as “one who had received many ob- 
ligations from his lordship, was acquainted with his family, 
and hail been formerly intrusted by him with the care of 
publishing one of his learned works,” viz. “ De Bened c- 
tione patriarchs Jacobi, conjecture, ” Oxon. 1728, Ko, 


i Masters's Hist, of Corpus Chri^ti College, Cambridge. 
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by the preface to which it appears that bishop Hooper was 
one of his early patrons. Of this only 100 copies were 
printed as presents to friends, but it is included in the 
bishop's works. 

Dr. Hunt’s epistolary correspondence both at home and 
abroad, was considerable. Some of his letters are to be 
found in “ Doddridge’s Letters,” published by Stedman. 
He frequently mentions his “ ^Egyptian History,” and his 
“ attendance on Abdollatiph,” as engrossing much of his 
time. He also highly praises Dr. Doddridge’s “ Rise and 
Progress of Religion,” and his u Life of colonel Gardiner.” 
In 1759 Dr. Kennicott dedicated his second volume on the 
u State of the printed Hebrew text of the Old Testament” 
to his much respected friend Dr. Hunt, to whom he stood 
iC indebted for his knowledge of the very elements of the 
Hebrew language.” Anquetil du Perron, the French orien- 
talist, having made some unhandsome reflections on Dr. 
Hunt, the celebrated sir William Jones, then a student at 
Oxford, repelled these by a shrewd pamphlet, published 
in 1771, entited “ Lettre a monsieur A[nquetil du P(erron) 
dans laquelle est compris Pexamen de sa traduction des 
livres attribues a Zoroastre.” 

Among Dr. Hunt’s intimate friends was Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe, who sought his acquaintance and highly prized it, 
and their correspondence was frequent and affectionate. 
Dr. Hunt not only promoted Dr. Sharpe’s election into the 
royal society, but was a liberal and able assistant to him in 
his literary undertakings. When, however, Dr. Sharpe 
published his edition of Dr. Hyde’s Dissertations in 1767, 
no notice was taken of these obligations; and the reason 
assigned is Dr. Hunt’s having declined a very unreasonable 
request made by Dr. Sharpe, to translate into Latin a long 
Knglish detail of introductory matter. Such treatment 
Dr. Hunt is said to have mentioned “ to his friends, with 
as much resentment as his genuine good-nature would per- 
mit.” This very learned scholar, who had long been 
afflicted with the gravel, died Oct. 31, 1774, aged seventy- 
eight, and was buried in the north aile joining to the body 
of the cathedral of Christ-church, with an inscription ex- 
pressing only liis name, offices, and time of his death. 
His library was sold the following year by honest Daniel 
Prince of Oxford. In that same year Dr. Kennicott pub- 
lished a valuable posthumous work of his friend, entitled 
“ Observations on several passages in the Book of Proverbs. 
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with two Sermons. By Thomas Hunt,” &c. 4to. A con- 
siderable part of this work was printed before his death ; 
and the only reason given why he himself did not finish it, 
was, that lie was remarkably timorous, and distrustful of 
his own judgment; and that, in his declining years, he 
grew more and more fearful of the severity of public criti- 
cism, for which lie certainly had little cause, had this been 
bis only publication. His character, as an Orientalist, bad 
been fully established by his former works; and he justly 
retained it to the close of his life, leaving the learned 
world only to regret that he did not engage in some grand 
and critical work, or that he did not complete an edition 
of Job which he had long intended. 1 

IIUNTEli (Christopher), an eminent physician and 
antiquary ol Durham, was the son of Thomas Hunter, 
gent, of Modomsley, in the county of Durham, where he 
was born in 1675 : he was educated at the free-school of 
iloughton-le-Spring, founded by the celebrated Bernard 
Gilpin, and was admitted of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he continued until lie had taken his bachelor’s degree 
in 1098. In 1701 he received a faculty or licence from 
Dr. John Brookbank, spiritual chancellor at Durham, to 
piactice physic through the whole diocese of Durham. 
After some years he removed to the city of Durham ; and 
though he published little, was always ready to assist in any 
literary undertaking, lie is acknowledged by Mr. Horsley 
and Mr. Gordon to be very exact and masterly in the know- 
ledge of antiquities. Dr. Wilkins mentions him with re- 
spect in the preface to the first volume of his iL Councils,” 
to which he furnished some materials; and Mr. Bourne was 
much indebted to him in compiling his “ History of New- 
castle” lie published a new edition of u The Ancient 
Rites and Monuments of the church of Durham,” 1733, 
without his name; and a curious, and now very scarce 
work, entitled “ An Illustration of Mr. Daniel Neale’s 
History of the Puritans, in the article of Peter Smart, M. A. 
from original papers, with remarks.” 1736, 8vo. In April 
17 J 3, lie published proposals for printing by subscription, 
in 2 vols. 1 to. kC Antiquitates Parochiales Dioc. Dunehn. 
liueusque iuedita 1 ,” but no further progress appears to have 
been made. Perhaps this might he owing to an unfortu- 

l Gen*. Man’. LXXI. — DoddridgeS Leiicrs. — Nichols’s Bowyer.— MS cor* 
rf spnudeiice with Dr. Slunpe, in the possession of the Editor. 
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nate accident he met with, in searching the archives of the 
cathedral, where he spilt a bottle of ink on the celebrated 
copy of Magna Charta, and was never afterwards permitted 
to come there. In 1757 he retired from Durham, with 
his family, to Unthank, an estate belonging to his wife, in 
Shotley parish, Northumberland, where he died July 13 
of that year, and was buried in Shotley church. 1 

HUNTER (Henry), a popular preacher and writer, was 
born at Culross, in Perthshire, in 1741. He had the best 
education that the circumstances of his parents would per- 
mit, and at the age of thirteen was sent to the university 
of Edinburgh, where, by his talents and proficiency, he 
attracted the notice of the professors, and when he left 
Edinburgh he accepted the office of tutor to lord Dun- 
don aid’s sons at Culross abbey. In 1764 he was licensed 
to preach, having passed the several trials with great ap- 
plause : and very quickly became much followed on ac- 
count of his popular talents. He was ordained in 1766, 
and was appointed minister of South Leith. On a visit to 
London in 1769, he preached in most of the Scotch meet- 
ing-houses with great acceptance, and soon after his re- 
turn he received an invitation to become pastor of the Scotch 
church in Swallow-street, which he declined ; but in 1771 
he removed to London, and undertook the pastoral office 
in the Scotch church at London-wall. He appeared first 
as an author in 1733, by the commencement of his u Sa- 
cred Biography,” which was at length extended to seven 
volumes octavo. While this work was in the course of pub- 
lication, be engaged in the translation of Lavater’s “ Essays 
on Physiognomy,” and in order to render his work as com- 
plete as possible, he took a journey into Swisserlantl, for 
the purpose of procuring information from Lavater himself. 
He attained, in some measure, his object, though the au- 
thor did not receive him with the cordiality which he ex- 
pected, suspecting that the English version must injure the 
sale of the French translation. The first number of this 
work was published in 1789, and it was finished in a style 
worthy the improved state of the arts. From this period 
Dr. Hunter spent much of his time in translating different 
works from the French language. In 1790 he was elected 
secretary to the corresponding board of the “ Society for 
propagating Christian Knowledge in the Highlands and 


* Nichols’s Bowyrr. 
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Islands of Scotland.” He was likewise chaplain to the 
“ Scotch Corporation;” and both these institutions were 
much benefited by his zealous exertions in their behalf. 
Ill 1795, he published two volumes of Sermons; and in 
1798 he gave the world eight “ Lectures on the Evidences 
of Christianity,” being the completion of a plan begun by 
Mr. Fell. The whole contains a popular and useful eluci- 
dation of the proofs in favour of the Christian religion, 
arising from its internal evidence, its beneficial influence* 
and the superior value of the information which it conveys 
with respect to futurity. During the latter years of his 
life, Dr. Hunter’s constitution suffered the severest shocks 
from the loss of three children, which, with other causes, 
contributed to render him unable to vVithstand the attacks 
of disease. He died at the Hot-Wells, Bristol, on the 
27th of October, 1802, in the 62d year of his age. Dr. 
Hunter was a man of learning : his writings are eloquent, 
and shew how well he had studied human nature. In the 
pulpit his manner was unaffected, solemn, and impressive. 
He indulged his liberal and friendly heart in the exercise 
of hospitality, charity, and the pleasures of social inter- 
course, but the latter frequently beyond the limits which a 
regard to prudence and economy should have prescribed. 
He was the translator of “ Letters of Euler to a German 
Princess, on different subjects in Physics and Philosophy ;” 

“ The Studies of Nature by St. Pierre;” “ Saurin’s Ser- 
mons;” u Sonnini’s Travels.” Miscellaneous pieces and 
sermons of his own have been published since his death, to 
which are prefixed memoirs : from these the foregoing par- 
ticulars have been taken. Dr. Hunter, about 1796 or 7, 
began <c A History of London and its Environs,” which 
came out in parts, but did little credit to him, as he evi- 
dently had no talents or research for a work of this de- 
scription. 1 

HUNTER (William, M. D.), an eminent anatomist and 
physician, was born May 28, 1718, at Kilbride in the 
county of Lanark. He was the seventh of ten children * 

1 Gent. Mag- vol. JJCXIL- — Kecs's Cyclopaedia. 

* These were, John, Elizabeth* An- to J-ondon in 1745, with an intention 
drew, Janet, James, 'Agnes, 'William, to itudy anatomy under his brother 
Dorothea, Isabella, and John. Of the . William,, hot Was prevented from pur- 
sons, John the eldest, and Andrew, died, . suing tftfc plan by health, which in*, 
young; James, born in 1715, was a duced him to return to ‘Long Laser- 
Writer to the signet at Edinlnngh, who, woo<J, where he died soon after, aged 
disliking the profession of the law, daifoe* 28 years '; John, the youngest, is ih« 
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of John and Agnes Hunter, who resided on a small estate 
in that parish, called Long Calderwood, which had long 
been in the possession of his family. His great grand- 
father, by his father’s side, was a younger son of Hunter 
of Hunterston, chief of the family of that name. At the 
age of fourteen, his father sent him to the college of Glas- 
gow; where he passed five years, and by his prudent be- 
haviour and diligence acquired the esteem of the professors, 
and the reputation of being a good scholar. His father 
had designed him for the church, but the necessity of sub- 
scribing to articles of faith was to him a strong objection. 
In this state of mind he happened to become acquainted 
with Dr. Cullen, who was then just established in practice 
at Hamilton, under the patronage of the duke of Hamilton. 
By the conversation of Dr. Cullen, he was soon determined 
to devote himself to the profession of physic. His father’s 
consent having been previously obtained, he went, in 1737. 
to reside with Dr. Cullen. In the family of this excellent 
friend and preceptor he passed nearly three years, and 
these, as he has been often heard to acknowledge, were 
the happiest years of his life. It was then agreed, that he 
should prosecute his medical studies at Edinburgh and 
London, and afterwards return to settle at Hamilton, in 
partnership with Dr. Cullen. 

Mr. Hunter set out for Edinburgh in Nov. 1740, and 
continued there till the following spring, attending the 
lectures of the medical professors, and amongst others those 
of* the late Dr. Alexander Monro. He arrived in London in 
the summer of 1741, and took up his residence at Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Smellie’s, who was at that time an apothe- 
cary in Pall-mall. He brought with him a letter of recom- 
mendation to his countryman Dr. James Douglas, from Mr. 
Foulis, printer at Glasgow, who had been useful to the 
doctor in collecting for him different editions of Horace. 
Dr. Douglas was then intent on a great anatomical work on 
the bones, which he did not live to complete, and was 
looking out lor a young man of abilities and industry whom 
he might employ as a dissecter. This induced him to pay 
particular attention to Mr. Hunter; and finding him acute 

subject of the ensuing article.— Of the James Baillie, 0.0. professor nfdivi- 
daughters, Elizabeth, Agues, and I.sa- niiy in tre* university of Glasgow, by 
bell.t, died young; Janet married Mr. whom she bad a son Mattlnw Bn ill 
Buchanan of Glasgow, and dn*d m now a very emineut physician, and 
2749; Dorothea married tb# late rev. two daiK-ht. rs. 
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and sensible, he after a short time invited him into his fa- 
mily, to assist in his dissections, and to superintend the 
education of his son. Mr. Hunter having communicated 
this offer to his father and Dr. Cullen, the latter readily 
and heartily gave his concurrence to it; but his father, 
who was very old and infirm, and expected his return with 
impatience, consented with reluctance. His father did not 
long survive, dying Oct. 30 following, aged 78. 

Mr. Hunter, having accepted Dr. Douglas’s invitation, 
was by his friendly assistance enabled to enter himself as a 
surgeon’s pupil at St. George’s hospital under Mr. James 
Wilkie, and as a dissecting pupil under Dr. Frank Nichols, 
who at that time taught anatomy with considerable reputa- 
tion. He likewise attended a course of lectures on expe- 
rimental philosophy by Dr. Desaguliers. Of these means 
ol improvement he did not fail to make a proper use. He 
soon became expert in dissection, and Dr. Douglas was at 
the expence of having several of his preparations engraved. 
But before many months had elapsed, he had the misfor- 
tune to lose this excellent friend. Dr. Douglas died April 
1, 1742, in his 67th year, leaving a widow and two chil- 
dren. The death of Dr. Douglas, however, made no 
change in his situation. He continued to reside with the 
doctor’s family, and to pursue his studies with the same 
diligence as before. In 1743 he communicated to the 
royal society <l An Essay on the Structure and Diseases of 
articulating Cartilages.” This ingenious paper, on a sub* 
ject which till then had not been sufficiently investigated, 
affords a striking testimony of the rapid progress he had 
made in his anatomical inquiries. As he had it in contem- 
plation to teach anatomy, his attention was directed prin- 
cipally to this object ; and it deserves to be mentioned as 
an additional mark of his prudence, that he did not pre- 
cipitately engage in this attempt, but passed several years 
in acquiring such a degree of knowledge, and such a col- 
lection of preparations, as might insure him success. After 
waiting some time for a favourable opening, he succeeded 
Mr. iSamuel Sharpe as lecturer to a private society of sur- 
geons in Covent-garden, began his lectures in their rooms, 
and soon extended his plan from surgery to anatomy. This 
undertaking commenced in the winter of 1716. He is said 
to have experienced much solicitude when he began to 
speak in public, but applause soon inspired him with cou- 
rage ; and by degrees he became so fond of teaching, that 
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for many years before his death he was never happier than 
when employed in delivering a lecture. 

The profits of his two first courses were considerable*, 
but by contributing to the wants of different friends, he 
found himself, at the return of the next season, obliged to 
defer his lectures for a fortnight, merely because he had 
not money to defray the necessary expence of advertise- 
ments. This circumstance taught him to be more reserved 
in this respect. In 1747 he was admitted a member of 
the corporation of surgeons, and in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, soon alter the close of his lectures, he set 
out in company with his pupil, Mr. James Douglas, on a 
tour through Holland to Paris. His lectures suffered no 
interruption by this journey, as lie returned to England 
soon enough to prepare for his winter course, which began 
about the usual time. At first he practised both surgery 
and midwifery, but the former he always disliked; and, 
being elected one of the surgeon -men -mid wives first to the 
Middlesex, and soon afterwards to the British lying-in 
hospital, and recommended by several of the most emi- 
nent surgeons of that time, his line was thus determined. 
Over his countryman, Dr. Smellie, notwithstanding his 
great experience, and the reputation he had justly ac- 
quired, he had a great advantage in person and address. 
The most lucrative part of the practice of midwifery was 
at that time in the hands of sir Richard Manningham and 
Dr. Sandys. The former of these died, and the latter re- 
tired into the country a few years alter Mr. Hunter began 
to be known in midwifery. Although by these incidents 
he was established in the practice of midwifery, it is well 
known that in proportion as his reputation increased, his 
opinion was eagerly sought in all cases where any light 
concerning the seat or nature of any disease, could be ex- 
pected from an intimate knowledge of anatomy. In 1750 
he obtained the degree of M. D. from the university of 
Glasgow, and began to practise as a physician. About 

* Mr. Watson, F. R. S. who was l.inuseus,” lias not thought it super- 
one of Mr. Hunter’s earliest pupils, tluous to record the slender beginning 
accompanied him home after his iu< from which that great naturalist rose to 
troductory lecture. Mr. Hunter, who rase and affluence in life. 14 Kxivi 
had received about seventy guineas patriatiigintisex numinis auieisdives,’' 
from his pupils, and had got the mo- are Lnmasti'*’* own words. Anecdotes 
ney in a bag under his cloak, observed of this soit deserve to be recorded, as 
to Mr. Watson, that it was a larger an encouragement to young men, who, 
sum than he had ever been itia>it*r of with great merit, happen to po«kC5% 
before. Dr. Pulteney, in his 44 Life of but little advantages of foitune. 
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this time he quitted the family of Mrs. Douglas, and went 
to reside in Jenny n -street. In the summer of 1751 he 
revisited his native country, for which he always retained 
a cordial affection. His mother was still living at Long 
Caldervvood, which was now become his property by the 
death of his brother James. Dr. Cullen, for whom he always 
entertained a sincere regard, was then established at Glasgow. 
During this visit, he shewed his attachment to )i is little 
paternal inheritance, by giving many instructions for re- 
pairing and improving it, and for purchasing any adjoining 
lands that might be offered for sale. As he and Dr. Cullen 
were riding one day in a low part of the country, the lat- 
ter pointing out to him Long Calderwood at a considerable 
distance, remarked how conspicuous it appeared. “Well,” 
said he, with some degree of energy, “ if I Jive, 1 shall 
make it still more conspicuous.” After his journey to 
•Scotland, to which he devoted only a few weeks, he was 
never absent from London, unless his professional en- 
gagements, as sometimes happened, required his attend- 
ance at a distance from the capital. 

In 1762 we find him warmly engaged in controversy, 
supporting his ciaim to different anatomical discoveries, in 
a work entitled “ Medical Commentaries,” the style of 
which is correct and spirited*. As an excuse for the tar- 
diness with which lie brought forth this work, he observes 
in his introduction, that it required a good deal of time, 


* In his “ Medical Commentaries,” 
to which a “ Supplement” was after- 
wards added, he supported the priority 
of his discoveries over those of Dr. 
Monro, jun. professor of anatomy at 
Edinburgh, in respect to the ducts of 
the lachrymal glands, injections Of the 
testicle, the origin and use of the lym- 
phatic vessels, and absorption by veins. 
Then* is, however, some difficulty in 
adjusting the claims of contemporary 
anatomists. The groat doctrine of the 
absorbent action of the lymphatic sys- 
tem, winch is now fully received, at 
least by the anatomists of Great Bri- 
tain, was taught and illustrated at the 
same time in the schools of London 
and of Edinburgh, and exercised the in- 
genuity of Hunter, Menro, Hewson, 
CYuikshaiik, »and other anatomists. 
6ut i>r. Simmons has shewn, that the 
principal points of this system had 
been stated so long ago as 1726, by 

Vol. XVIII. 


Mr. Noguez, in the second edition of 
a work entitled “ L’Anatomie du Corps 
de l’Homme eo abregc,” printed at 
Paris. Who tnay have first succeeded 
in a lucky injection, seems a matter 
scarcely woithy of contest j but Dr. 
Hunter was extremely tenacious of any 
claims of this kind, and would not suf- 
fer the mteiference ev< n of Ins own 
brother. Some papers, in which a 
claim of Mi. John Hunter, relative to 
the connection between the n a uy.rv 
and uteiws, was disputed ; lie d 
tor in 1780, are preset v.v ,t»- 

chives of the royal society. In th<.. 
“ Commentaries” there ,,u* o 
observations on the nucnT.v.ht v of tne 
dura mater, periosteum, mudon-, and 
ligaments, as tmu-ht vv..h some slight 
difference by Haber; ami likewise 
“ Obstn vat ions on tho Sute of ij.« 'IVs-.s 
in the Items, and on the Ihruu Con- 
genita, by Mr Jshn HanterP' 

Y 
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and be had little to spare; that the subject was unplea- 
sant, and therefore he was very seldom in the humour 
to take it up. In 1762, when our present excellent queen 
became pregnant, Dr. Hunter was consulted ; and two 
years after he had the honour to be appointed physician- 
extraordinary to her majesty. About this time his avoca- 
tions were so numerous, that he became desirous of les- 
sening his fatigue, and having noticed the ingenuity and 
assiduous application of the lute Mr. William Hewson, 
F. R. S. who was then one of his pupils, he engaged him, 
first as an assistant, and afterwards as a partner in his lec- 
tures. This connection continued till 1770, when some 
disputes happened, which terminated in a separation. [See 
Hewson]. Mr. Hewson was succeeded in the partnership 
by Mr. Cruikshank, whose anatomical abilities were de- 
servedly respected. 

April 30, 1767, Dr. Hunter was elected F. R. S. and the 
year following communicated to that learned body “ Ob- 
servations on the Bones commonly supposed to be F.le- 
phants’ bones, which have been found near the river Ohio 
in America.” This was not the only subject of natural 
history on which I)r. Hunter employed his pen ; for in a 
subsequent volume of the “ Philosophical Transactions,” 
we find him offering his “ Remarks on some Bones found 
in the Rock of Gibraltar,” which he proves to have be- 
longed to some quadruped. In the same work, likewise, 
he published an account of the Nyl-ghau, an Indian ani- 
mal not described before, and which, from its strength 
and swiftness, promised, bethought, to be an useful ac- 
quisition to this country. 

In 1768, Dr. Hunter became F. S. A. and the same 
year, at the institution of a royal academy of arts, he was 
appointed by his majesty to the office of professor of ana- 
tomy. This appointment opened a new field for his abi- 
lities ; and he engaged in it, as he did in every other pur- 
suit of his life, with unabating zeal. He now adapted his 
anatomical knowledge to the objects of painting and sculp- 
ture; and the novelty and justness of his observations 
proved at once the readiness and the extent of his genius. 

In January 1781, he was unanimously elected to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. John Fothergill as president of the so- 
ciety of physicians of London. u He was one of those,” 
says Dr. {Simmons, “ to whom we are indebted for its 
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establishment, and our grateful acknowledgments are clue 
to him for his zealous endeavours to promote the liberal 
views of this institution, by rendering it a source of mutual 
improvement, and thus making it ultimately useful to the 
public.” As his name and talents were known and re- 
spected in every part of Europe, so the honours conferred 
on him were not limited to his own country. In 1780 the 
royal medical society at Paris elected him one of their fo- 
reign associates; and in 1782 he received a similar mark 
of distinction from the royal academy of sciences in that 
city. We come now to the most splendid of Dr. Hunter’s 
medical publications, “ The Anatomy of the Human Gra- 
vid Uterus.” The appearance of this work, which had 
been begun so early as 1751 (at which time ten of the 
thirty-four plates it contains were completed), was re- 
tarded till 177 5 , only by the author’s desire of sending it 
into the world with fewer imperfections. This great work 
is dedicated to the king. In his preface to it we find the 
author very candidly acknowledging, that in most of the 
dissections he had been assisted by his brother, Mr. John 
Hunter. This anatomical description of the gravid uterus, 
was not the only work which Dr. Hunter had in contem- 
plation to give to the public. He had long been em- 
ployed in collecting and arranging materials for a his- 
tory of the various concretions that are formed in the hu- 
man body. He seems to have advanced no further in the 
execution of this design, than to have nearly completed 
that part of it which relates to urinary and biliary concre- 
tions. Among Dr. Hunter’s papers have likewise been 
found two introductory lectures, which arc written out so 
fairly, and with such accuracy, that he probably intended 
no further correction of them, before they should be 
given to the world. In these lectures Dr. Hunter traces 
the history of anatomy from the earliest to the present 
times, along with the general progress of science and the 
arts. He considers the great utility of anatomy in the 
practice of physic and surgery ; gives the ancient divisions 
of the different sub stances composing the human bodv, 
which for a long time prevailed in anatomy ; points out 
the most advantageous mode of cultivating this branch of 
natural knowledge; and concludes with explaining the 
particular phut of his own lectures. Besides these MSh. he 
has also left behind him a considerable number of cases of 

V 2 
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dissection*. The same year in which the tables of the 
gravid uterus made their appearance, Dr. Hunter com mu - 
• mealed to the royal society u An essay on the Origin of 
the Venereal Disease.” After this paper had been read 
to the royal society, Dr. Hunter, in a conversation with 
the iate Dr. Musgrave, was convinced that the testimony 
on which he placed his chief dependence was of less 
weight than he had at first imagined ; he therefore very 
properly laid aside his intention of giving his essay to the 
public. 

In 1777, Dr. Hunter joined with Mr. Watson in pre- 
senting to the royal society “ A short account of the late 
Dr. Maty’s illness, and of the appearances on dissection;” 
and the year following he published his “ Reflections on 
the Section of the Symphysis Pubis.” 

We muat now go back a little in the order of time, to 
describe the origin and progress of Dr. Hunter’s Museum, 
without some account of which these memoirs would be 
very incomplete. When he began to practise midwifery, 
he was desirous of acquiring a fortune sufficient to place 
him in easy and independent circumstances. Before many 
years had elapsed, he found himself in possession of a sum 
adequate to his wishes in this respect ; and this he set apart 
as a resource of which lie might avail himself whenever 
age or infirmities should oblige aim to retire from business, 
lie has been heard to say, that he once took a considerable 
sum from this fund for the purposes of his museum, but 
that he did not feel himself perfectly at ease till he had 
restored it again. After he had obtained this competency, 
as his wealth continued to accumulate, he formed a laud- 
able design of engaging in some scheme of public utility, 
and at first bad it m contemplation to found an anatomical 
school in tins metropolis, f ur this purpose, about 1765, 
during the administration of Mr. Grenville, he presented 
a memorial to that minister, in which tie requested the 
grant of a piece of ground in the Mews for the site of an 
anatomical theatre. Dr. Hunter undertook to expend 7000/. 
on the building, and to endow a professorship of anatomy in 
perpetuity. This scheme did not meet with the reception 

* The work on the Gravid Uterus tended to supply this defect. Ithen- 
itas published without a descriptive oc- titled “ An Anatomical Description of 
count. In 1795, Dr. Badlie published the Human Ciravid Uterus, and its Con* 
from -Dr. Hunter’s papers, improved tents. By the late W. Hunter, M. D.” 
by his own ob«civahons, a book in- &c. and forms a thin 4to. 
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it deserved. In a conversaiion on this subject soon after- 
ward* with the earl of Shelburne, his lordship expressed a 
wish the plan might be carried into execution by sub- 
scription, and very generously requested to have his name 
set down for 1000 guineas. Dr. Hunter’s delicacy would 
uot allow him to adopt this proposal. He chose rather to 
execute it at his own expence, and accordingly purchased 
a spot of ground in Great Windmill-street, where he erected 
a spacious house, to which he removed from Jurmyn-strcet 
in 1770. In this building, besides a handsome amphi- 
theatre and other convenient apartments for his lectures 
and dissections, there was one magnificent room, fitted up 
with great elegance and propriety as a museum. 

Of the magnitude and value of his anatomical collection, 
some idea may be formed, when we consider the great 
length of years he employed in making anatomical prepa- 
rations, and in the dissection of morbid bodies ; added to 
the eagerness with which he procured additions, from the 
collections that were at different times offered for sale in 
Loudon. His specimens of rare diseases were likewise 
frequently increased by presents from his medical friends 
and pupils, who, when any thing of this sort occurred to 
them, very justly thought they could not dispose of it 
more properly than by placing it in Dr. Hunter's museum. 
IJefore his removal to Windmill-street, he had confined 
Ins collection ehiefiv to specimens of human and compa- 
rative anutomv and of diseases; but now he extended his 
views to fossils, ,md likewise to 'lie branches of polite li- 
terature and erudition. In a dmrt space of time he be- 
came possessed of u the most magnificent treasure of Greek 
and Latin books that ha > been act emulated by any person 
now living, since the days of .Mead.” A cat met of an- 
cient medals cnnti'huled likewise ^reatlv to the rhdmess 
ot liis museum. A description of part of the* coins in mis 
collection, struck by the Greek free cities, lias b«*en pub- 
lished by the doctor's learned friend Mr. < ombe, under the 
title of “ Nummorum veteruui pojmlomm & urbium qui 
in museo Gulieimi 11 u:\Uu asservaniur dcscriptio figuris 
illustrata. Opera & suutio Carol! Combe, S. R. & S. 
Soc. Lomlmi,” 1743, 4to. In a classical dedication ol 
this elegant volume to the queen, Dr. Hunter acknow- 
ledges his obligations to her majesty. In the preface, 
some account is given of the progress of the collection, 
which had been brought together since 1770, with sin- 
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gular taste, and at the expence of upwards of 20,000/. 
In 1781, the museum received a valuable addition of shells; 
corals, and other curious subjects of natural history, which 
had been collected by the late I)r. Fothcrgill, who gave 
directions by his will, that his collection should be ap- 
praised after his death, and that Dr. Hunter should have 
the refusal of it at 500/. under the valuation. r T'his was 
accordingly done, and Dr. Hunter purchased it for the 
sum of 1200/. 

Dr. Hunter, at the head of his profession, honoured with 
the esteem of his sovereign, arid in the possession of t ve-ry 
thing that his reputation and wealth could confer, seemed 
now to have attained the summit of his wishes. But these 
^sources of gratification were embittered by a disposition 
to the gout, which harassed him frequently during the 
latter part of his life, notwithstanding his very abstemious 
man lief of living. About ten years before his death his 
health was so much impaired, that, fearing lie might soon 
become unfit for the fatigues of his profession, he began 
to think of retiring to Scotland. With this view he re- 
quested his friends Dr. Cullen and Dr. Baillie, to look out 
tor a pleasant estate for him. A considerable one, and 
such as they thought would he agreeable to him, vva.4 of- 
fered for sale about that time in the neighbourhood of 
Alloa. A description of it was sent to him, and met with 
his approbation : the price was agreed on, and the bargain 
supposed to be concluded. But when the title-deeds ol 
the estate came to be examined by Dr. Hunter’s counsel 
in London, they were fou/ul defective, and he was advised 
not to complete the purchase. After this he found t he 
expences of his museum increase so fast, that he laid aside 
all thoughts of retiring from practice. 

This alteration in his plan did not tend to improve his 
health. In the course of a few years the returns of Ids 
gout became by degrees more frequent, sometimes af- 
fecting his limbs, and sometimes his stomach, but seldom 
remaining many hours in one part. Notwithstanding this 
valetudinary state, his ardour seemed to be unabated. In 
the last year of his life he was as eager to acquire new 
Credit, and to secure the advantage of what he had before 
gained, as lie could have been at the most enterprising 
part of his life. At length, on Saturday, March 15, 1783, 
after having for several days experienced a return of wan- 
dering gout, he complained of great head-ache and nausea. 
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In this state he went to bed, and for several days felt more 
pain than usual, both in his stomach and limbs. On the 
Thursday following he found himself so much recovered, 
that he determined to give the introductory lecture to the 
operations of surgery. It was to no purpose that his 
friends urged to him the impropriety of such an attempt. 
He was determined to make the experiment, and accord- 
ingly delivered the lecture; but towards the conclusion, his 
strength was so exhausted that he fainted away, and was 
obliged to he carried to bed by two servants. The fol- 
lowing night and day his symptoms were such as indicated 
danger; and on Saturday morning Mr. Combe, who made 
him an early visit, was alarmed on being told by Dr. Hun- 
ter himself, that during the night he had certainly had a 
paralytic stroke. As neither his speech nor his pulse were 
affected, and he was able to raise himself in bed, Mr. 
Combe encouraged him to hope that he was mistaken. 
But the event proved the doctor’s idea of his complaint to 
be but too well founded ; for from that time till his death, 
which happened on Sunday March 30, he voided no urine 
without the assistance of the catheter, which was occa- 
sionally introduced by his brother; and purgative medi- 
cines were administered repeatedly, without procuring a 
passage by stool. These circumstances, and the absence 
of pain, seemed to shew that t lie intestines and bladder 
had lost their sensibility and power of contraction ; ami it 
was reasonable to presume, that a partial palsy had affected 
the nerves distributed to those parts. The latter moments 
of his life exhibited a remarkable instance of calmness and 
fortitude*. Turning to his friend Mr. Combe, “ If I had 
strength enough to hold a pen,” said he, “ I would write 
how easy and pleasant a thing it is to die.” 

By his will, the use of his museum, under the direction 
of trustees, devolved to his nephew Matthew Baiiiic, and 
in case of iiis death, to Mr. Crnikshank, for the term of 
thirty years, at the end of which period the whole collec- 
tion was bequeathed to the university of Glasgow, but Dr. 
Baillie removed it to its destination some years before the 
completion of that term. The sum of 8000 /. sterling was 
left as a fund for the support and augmentation of the col- 
lection. The trustees were, Dr. George Fordyee, Dr. Da- 
vid Pitcairne, and Mr. Charles (since Dr.) Combe, to each 
of whom Dr. Hunter bequeathed an annuity of 20/. for 
thirty years, that is, during the period in which they 
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would be executing the purposes of the will. t)r. Hunter 
likewise bequeathed an annuity of 100/. to his sister Mrs. 
Baillie, during her life, and the sum of 2000/. to each of 
her two daughters. The residue of his estate and e fleets 
went to his nephew. On Saturday April 5, his remains 
were interred in the rector’s vault of St. James’s church, 
Westminster. 

Of the person of Dr. Hunter it may be observed that he 
was regularly shaped, hut of a slender make, and rather 
below a middle stature. There are several good portraits 
ofhim extant. One ot these is an unfinished painting hy 
Zoflany, who has represented him in the attitude of giving 
a lecture ou the muscles at the royal academy, surrounded 
by a groupe of academicians. His manner of living was 
extremely simple and frugal, and the quantity of his food 
was small as well as plain. He was an early riser, and 
when business was over, was constantly engaged in his 
anatomical pursuits, or in his museum. There was some- 
thing very engaging in his manner and address, and he had 
such an appearance of attention to his patients when he 
was making his inquiries, as could hardly fail to conciliate 
their confidence and esteem. In consultation with his me- 
dical brethren, he delivered his opinions with diffidence 
and candour. In familiar conversation he was chearful and 
unassuming. All who knew him allowed that he possessed 
an excellent understanding, great readiness of perception, 
a good memory, and a sound judgment. To these intel- 
lectual powers he united uncommon assiduity and preci- 
sion, so that he was admirably fitted for anatomical inves- 
tigation. As a teacher of anatomy, he was long and de- 
servedly celebrated. He was a good orator, and having a 
clear and accurate conception of what he taught, he knew 
how to place in distinct and intelligible points of view 
the most abstruse subjects of anatomy and physiology. 
IIow much he contributed to the improvement of medical 
science in general, may he collected from the concise view 
we have taken of his writings. The munificence he dis- 
played in the cause of science has likewise a claim to our 
applause. Dr. Hunter sacrificed no part of his time or his 
fortune to voluptuousness, to idle pomp, or to any of the 
common objects of vanity that influence the pursuits of 
mankind in general* He seems to have been animated 
with a desire of distinguishing himself in those things which 
are in their nature laudable ; and being a bachelor, and 
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without views of establishing a family, he was at liberty to 
indulge his inclination. Let us, therefore, not withhold 
the praise that is due to him ; and undoubtedly ids tem- 
perance, his prudence, his persevering and eager pur- 
suit of knowledge, constitute an example which wo may, 
with advantage to ourst Ives and to society, endeavour to 
imitate. 1 

HUNTER (John), younger brother of Dr. Hunter, one 
of the most profound anatomists, sagacious and expert 
surgeons, and acute observers of nature, that any age has 
produced, was born at Long Calderwood, before-men- 
tioned, July 14, 1728. At the age of ten years he lost 
his father, and being the youngest of ten children, was 
suffered to employ himself in amusement rather than study, 
though sent occasionally to a grammar-school. He had 
reached the age of twenty before he felt wish for more 
active employment; and hearing of the reputation his bro- 
ther William had acquired in London as a teacher of ana- 
tomy, made a proposal to go up to him as an assistant. 
His proposal was kindly accepted, and in September 174,8 
he arrived in London. It was not long before his dispo- 
sition to excel in anatomical pursuits was fully evinced, 
and his determination to proceed in that line confirmed 
and approved. In the summer of 1749 he attended Mr. 
Cheselden at Chelsea-hospital, and there acquired the ru- 
diments of surgery. In the subsequent winter he was so 
far advanced in the knowledge of anatomy, as to instruct 
his brother’s pupils in dissection ; and from the constant 
occupation of the doctor in business, this task in future 
devolved almost totally upon him. In the summer of 1750 
he again attended at Chelsea, and in ’75 1 became a pu pa 
at St. Bartholomew's, where he constantly aiuiuied when 
any extraordinary operation was to be performed. After 
having paid a visit to ^Scotland, he entered as a gentleman 
commoner in Oxford, at St. Mary-hal!, though \\; f h what 
particular view does not appear. His profession:! 1 sUai.cs, 
however, were not interrupted, fm in 1754 he became a 
pupil at St. George’s hospital, where in 1759 he was .in- 
pointed house-surgeon. In the winter of Dr. Hunter 

admitted him to a partnership in bis lectures. 

The management of anatomical preparations was at this 
time a new art, and very little known ; every preparation, 

] Life of Dr. Iluuter, by tlie late S. F. Simmons, M. D. F. R.S. published in 
1733. 
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therefore, that was skilfully made, became an object of 
•admiration ; many were wanting for the use of the lectures, 
and Dr. Hunter having himself an enthusiasm for the art, 
his brother had every advantage in the prosecution of that 
pursuit towards which his own disposition pointed so 
strongly; and of which he left so noble a monument in 
his Museum of Comparative Anatomy. Mr. Hunter pur- 
sued the study of anatomy with an ardour and perseverance 
of which few examples can be found. By this close appli- 
cation for ten years, he made himself master of all that 
was already known, and struck out some additions to that 
knowledge. He traced the ramifications of the olfactory 
nerves upon the membranes of the nose, and discovered 
the course of some of the branches of the fifth pair of 
nerves. In the gravid uterus, he traced the arteries of 
the uterus to their termination in the placenta. He 
also discovered the existence of the lymphatic vessels in 
birds. In comparative anatomy, which he cultivated with 
indefatigable industry, his grand object was, by examining 
various organizations formed for similar functions, under 
different circumstances, to trace out the general principles 
of animal life. With this object in view, the commonest 
animals were often of considerable importance to him; but 
be also took every opportunity of purchasing those that 
were rare, or encouraged their owners to sell the bodies 
to him when they happened to die. 

By excessive attention to these pursuits, his health was 
so much impaired, that he was threatened with consump- 
tive symptoms, and being advised to go abroad, obtained 
the appointment of a surgeon on the staff, and went with 
the army to Belleisle, leaving Mr. Hewson to assist his 
brother. He continued in this service till the close of the 
war in 1763, and thus acquired his knowledge of the na- 
ture and treatment of gun-shot wounds. On his return to 
London, to his emoluments from private practice, and his 
half-pay, he added those which arose from teaching prac- 
tical anatomy and operative surgery ; and that he might 
be more enabled to carry on his inquiries in comparative 
anatomy, he purchased some land at Earl’s-court, near 
Brompton, where he built a house. Here also he kept 
such animals alive as he purchased, or were presented to 
him ; studied their habits and instincts, and cultivated an 
intimacy with them, which with the fiercer kinds was not 
always supported without personal risk. It is recorded by 
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his biographer, that, on finding two leopards loose, and 
likely to escape or be killed, he went out, and seizing 
them with his own hands, carried them back to their den. 
The horror he felt afterwards at the danger he had run, 
would not, probably, have prevented him from making a 
similar effort, had a like occasion arisen. 

On the 5th of February, 1767, Mr. Hunter was elected 
a fellow of the royal society ; and in order to make that 
situation as productive of knowledge as possible, he pre- 
vailed on Dr. George Fordyce, and Mr. Gumming (the 
celebrated watch-maker) to form a kind of subsequent 
meeting at a coffee- house, for the purpose of philosophical 
discussion, and inquiry into discoveries and improvements. 
To this meeting some of the first philosophers of the age 
very speedily acceded, among whom none can be more 
conspicuous than sir Joseph Banks, I)r. Solander, Dr. 
Maskelyne, sir Geo. Shuckbnrgh, sir Harry Englefield, sir 
Charles Blagden, Dr. Noothe, Mr. Ramsden, and Mr. 
Watt of Birmingham. About the same time, the accident 
of breaking his tendo Achillis, led him to some very suc- 
cessful researches into the mode in which tendons are re- 
united ; so completely does a true philosopher turn every 
accident to the advantage of science. In 1763, Dr. Hun- 
terhaving finished his house in Windmill street, gave up 
to his brother that which he had occupied in Jermyn-street; 
and in the same year, by the interest of the doctor, Mr. 
Hunter was elected one of the surgeons to St. George’s 
hospital. In 1771 he married Miss Home, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Home, surgeon to Burgovne’s regiment 
of light-horse, by whom lie had two sons and two daugh- 
ters. In 1772 lie undertook the professional education of 
his brother-in-law Mr. Everard Home, then leaving West- 
minster-school, who has assiduously pursued his steps, 
ably recorded his merits, and successfully emulates his re- 
putation. 

As the family of Mr. Hunter increased, his practice and 
character also advanced ; but the expenee of his collec- 
tion absorbed a very considerable part of his profits. The 
best rooms in his house were filled with his prepara- 
tions ; and his mornings, from sun-rise to eight o'clock, 
were constantly employed in anatomical and philosophical 
pursuits. I'he knowledge which he thus obtained, he ap- 
plied most successfully to the improvement of the art of 
surgery ; was particularly studious to examine morbid 
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bodies, and to investigate the cause of failure when opera- 
tions had not been productive of their due effect. It was 
thus that he perfected the mode of operation for the hy- 
drocele, and made several other improvements of different 
kinds. At the same time the volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions bear testimony to his success in comparative 
anatomy, which was his favourite, and may be called al- 
most his principal pui suit. When he met with natural 
appearances which could not be preserved in actual pre- 
parations, he employed able draughtsmen to represent 
them on paper; and for several years he even kept one in 
his family expressly for this purpose. In Jan. 1776, Mr. 
Hunter was appointed surgeon-extraordinary to his ma- 
jesty. In the autumn of the same year, he had an illness 
of so severe a nature, as to turn his mind to the care of a 
provision for his family in case of his decease ; when, con- 
sidering that the chief part of his property was vested in 
his collection, he determined immediately to put it into 
such a state of arrangement as might make it capable of 
being disposed of to advantage at his death. In this he 
happily lived to succeed in a great measure, and finally 
left his museum so classed as to be fit for a public si- 
tuation. 

Mr. Hunter in 1781 was elected into the royal society of 
sciences and belles lettres at Gottenburg ; and in 1 7 S3, 
into the royal society of medicine, and the royal academy 
of surgery at Paris. In the same year he removed from 
Jenny n-streer. to a larger house in Leicester-square, and, 
with more spirit than consideration, expended a very great 
sum in buildings adapted to the objects of his pursuits. 
He was in 1785 at the height of his career as a surgeon, 
and performed some operations with complete success, 
which were thought by the profession to be beyond the 
reach of any skill, llis faculties were now in their fullest 
vigour, and his body sufficiently so to keep pace with 
the activity of his mind. He was engaged in a very 
extensive practice, he was surgeon to St. George’s hos- 
pital, he gave a very long course of lectures in the 
wintef, had a school of practical anatomy in his house, 
was continually engaged in experiments concerning the 
animal ceconomy, and was from time to time producing 
very important publications. At the same time lie in- 
stituted a medical society called “ Lyceum Medieum 
Londinense,’ > which met at his lecture-rooms, and soon 
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rose to considerable reputation. On the death ol’ Mr. 
Middleton, surgeon -general, in 1786, Mr. Hunter obtained 
the appointment of deputy surgeon-general to the army ; 
but in tin.; spring of the year he had a violent attack of ill- 
ness, which left him for the rest of his life subject to pe- 
culiar and violent spasmodic affections of the heart. In 
July 1787, he was chosen a member of the American phi- 
losophical society. In 1790, finding that his lectures oc- 
cupied too much of his time, he relinquished them to his 
brother-in-law Mr. Home ; and in this year, on the death 
of Mr. Adair, he was appointed inspector-general of hos- 
pitals, and surgeon-general of the army. He was also 
elected a member of the royal college of surgeons in 
Ireland. 

The death of Mr. Hunter was perfectly sudden, and the 
'Consequence of one of those spasmodic seizures in the 
heart to which he had now for several years been subject. 
It happened on the 16th of October, 1793. Irritation of 
mind had long been found to bring on this complaint ; and 
on that day, meeting with some vexatious circumstances at 
St. George’s hospital, he put a degree of constraint upon 
himself to suppress his sentiments, and in that state went 
into another room ; where, in turning round to a physician 
who was present, he fell, and instantly expired without a 
groan. Of the disorder which produced this effect, Mr. 
Home has given a clear and circumstantial account, of a 
very interesting nature to professional readers. Mr. Hun- 
ter was short in stature, but uncommonly strong, active, 
and capable of great bodily exertion. The prints of him 
by Sharp, from a picture by sir Joshua Reynolds, give a 
forcible and accurate idea of his countenance. His tem- 
per was warm and impatient; but his disposition was ern- 
did and free from reserve, even to a fan! 5 . He was supe- 
rior to every kind of artifice, detested it in others, anil in 
order to avoid it, expressed ins exact sentiments, sometimes 
too openly and too abruptly. 1 1 is mind was uncommonly 
active ; it was naturally formed for investigation, and so 
attached to truth and fact, tint he despised all unfounded 
speculation, and proceeded always with caution upon the 
solid ground of experiment. At the same time his acute- 
ness in observing the result of those experiments, his inge- 
nuity in contriving, and his adroitness in conducting them, 
enabled him to deduce from them advantages which others 
would not have derived. It has been supposed, very 
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falsely, that he was fond of hypothesis ; on the contrary, if 
he was defective in any talent, it was in that of irnagina- 
t ion j he pursued truth on all occasions with mathematical 
precision, but he made no fanciful excursions. Conver- 
sation in a mixed company, where no subject could be 
connectedly pursued, fatigued instead of amusing hirn ; 
particularly towards the latter part of his life. He slept 
little ; seldom more than four hours in the night, and 
about an hour after dinner. But his occupations, laborious 
as they would have been to others, were far from being 
fatiguing to him, being so perfectly congenial to his mind. 
He spoke freely and sometimes harshly of his contempo- 
raries; but he considered surgery as in its infancy, and, 
being very anxious for its advancement, thought meanly of 
those professors whose exertions to promote it were unequal 
to his own. Money he valued no otherwise than as it 
enabled him to pursue his researches ; and in his zeal to 
benefit mankind, he attended too little to the interests of 
his own family. Altogether he was a man such as few ages 
produce, and by his great contributions to the stores oJ* 
knowledge, will ever deserve the gratitude ancl veneration 
of posterity. 

The contributions of Mr. Hunter to the Transactions of 
the Royal Society cannot easily be enumerated : his other 
works appeared in the following order. 1. A treatise on 
“the Natural History of the Human Teeth,” 1771, 4to; a 
second part to which was added in 1778. 2. “ A treatise 

on the Venereal Disease,” 1786, 4to. 3. “ Observations 
on certain Parts of the Animal (Economy,” 1736, 4to. 
4. “ A treatise on the Blood, Infiammation, and Gun- 
shot Wounds,” 4to. This was a posthumous work, not 
appearing till the year 1794 ; but it had been sent to the 
press in the preceding year, before his death. There are 
also some papers by Mr. Hunter in the “ Transactions of 
the Society for the Improvement of Medical and Chirur- 
gical Knowledge,” which were published in 1793. The 
collection of comparative anatomy which Mr. Hunter left 
behind him, must be considered as a proof of talents; 
assiduity, and labour, which cannot be contemplated with- 
out surprize and admiration. His attempt in this collection 
has been to exhibit the gradations of nature, from the 
most simple state in which life is found to exist, tup to the 
most perfect ami complex of the animal creation, to man 
himself. By his art and care, lie has been able so to 
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expose and preserve in a dried state, or in spirits, the 
corresponding parts of animal bodies, that the various links 
in the chain of perfectness may be readily followed and 
clearly understood. They are classed in the following 
order : first, the parts constructed for motion ; secondly, 
the parts essential to animals as respecting their own 
internal economy ; thirdly, parts superadded for purposes 
concerned with external objects; fourthly, parts designed 
for the propagation of the species, and the maintenance 
and preservation of the young. To go further into these 
particulars, would lead us to a detail inconsistent with the 
nature of this work ; but they are of the most curious 
kind, and may be found described in a manner at once 
clear and instructive, in the u Life of John Hunter,” from 
which we have taken this account. By his will, Mr. Hun- 
ter directed that this museum should be offered to the 
purchase of government ; and, after some negociation, it 
was bought for the public use for the sum of 15,000/. and 
given to the College of Surgeons, on condition of exposing 
it to public view on certain days in the week, and giving a 
set of annual lectures explanatory of its contents. A large 
building for its reception has been completed in Portugal- 
streev, connected with the College of Surgeons, in Lin- 
coln’s-imi fields; and in the spring of the year 1810 the 
first course of lectures was delivered by Mr. Home and sir 
William Blizzard. 1 

HUNTER. (Robert, esq.), author of the celebrated 
u Letter on Enthusiasm,” and, if Coxeter be right in his 
MS conjecture in his title-page of the only copy extant, 
of a farce called “ Androhoros.” He was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of Virginia in !7oS, but was taken by the 
French in his voyage thither. Two excellent letters, ad- 
dressed to colonel Hunter while a prisoner at Paris, which 
reflect equal honour on Hunter ami Swift, are printed in 
the 12th volume of the Dean’s works, bv one of which it 
appears, that the “ Letter on Enthusiasm” had been 
ascribed to Swift, as it has still more commonly been to 
the earl of Shaftesbury. In 1710 he was appointed gover- 
nor of New York, and sent with 2700 Palatines to settle 
there. From Mr. Gough’s iC History of Croyland Abbey,” 
we learn, that Mr. Hunter was a major-general, and that, 
during histjgovernrnent of New- York, he was directed bv 


1 Life by EverapJ Home. 
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her majesty to provide subsistence for about 8000 Palatines 
(the number stated in the alienating* act) sent from Great 
Britain to be employed in raising and manufacturing naval 
stores; and by an account stated in 1734, it appears that 
the governor had disbursed 20,000/. and upwards in that 
undertaking, no part of which was ever repaid. He re- 
turned to England in 1719; and on the accession of 
George II. was continued governor of New York and the 
Jerseys. On account of his health he obtained the go- 
vernment of Jamaica, wher^he arrived in February 1728 ; 
died March 31, 1734 ; and was buried in that island. 1 

HUN TINGTON (Henry of), an ancient English his- 
torian, was the son of one Nicholas, a married priest, and 
was born about the beginning of the twelfth century, or 
end of the eleventh, for he informs us that he was made 
an archdeacon by Robert Bloet, bishop of Lincoln, who 
died in 1123. He was educated by Albinus of Anjou, a 
learned canon of the church of Lincoln, and in his youth 
discovered a great taste for poetry, by writing eight books 
of epigrams, as many of love verses, with three long 
didactic poems, one of herbs, another of spices, and a 
third of precious stones. In his more advanced years he 
applied to the study, of history ; and at the request of 
Alexander bishop of Lincoln, who was his great friend 
and patron, he composed a general History of England, 
from the earliest accounts to the death of king Stephen, 
1154, in eight books, published by sir Henry Saviie. In 
the dedication of this work to bishop Alexander, heUeils 
us, that in the ancient part of his history lie had followed 
the venerable Bede, adding a few things from some other 
writers : thafc^ he had compiled the sequel from several 
chronicles he had found in different libraries, and from 
what he had heard and seen. Towards the conclusion he 
very honestly acknowledges that it was only an abridgment, 
and that to compose a complete history of England, many 
pore books were necessary than he could procure, i'vlr. 
Wharton has published a long letter of this author to his 
friend Walter, abbot of Ramsay, on the contempt of the 
world, which contains many curious anecdotes of the kings, 
nobles, prelates, and other great men who were his con- 
temporaries. In the Bodleian library is a MS Latin poem 
by Henry, on the death of king Stephen, and me arrival 


1 Nichols’s Bowyer.— -Biog. Dram.— Swift’s Works. 
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of Henry II. in England, which is by no means contemp- 
tible, and in Trinity college library, Oxford, is a fine MS. 
of his book “ De imagine itnindi.” When he died is 
uncertain. 1 

HUNTINGTON (Robert), a learned English divine, 
was born at Deorhyrst in Gloucestershire, where his father 
was minister, in 1636. Having been educated in school 
learning at Bristol, he was sent to Merton-college, Oxford, 
of which in due time he was chosen fellow. He went 
through the usual course of .H* and sciences with great 
applause, and then applied himself most diligently to 
divinity and the Oriental languages. The latter became 
afterwards of infinite service to him, for he was chosen, 
chaplain to the English factory at Aleppo, and sailed from 
England in Sept. 1670. During his eleven years’ residence 
in this place, he applied himself particularly to search out 
and procure manuscripts ; and for this purpose maintained 
a correspondence with the learned and eminent of every 
profession and degree, which his knowledge in the Eastern 
languages, and especially the Arabic, enabled him to do. 
He travelled also for his diversion and improvement, not 
only into the adjacent, but even into distant places; and 
after having carefully visited almost all Galilee and Samaria, 
lie went to Jerusalem. In 1677 he went into Cyprus; and 
the year after undertook a journey of 150 miles, for the 
sake of beholding the venerable ruins of the once noble 
and glorious city of Palmyra ; but, instead of having an 
opportunity of viewing the place, he and they that were 
with him were very near being destroyed by two Arabian 
princes, who had taken possession of those parts. He had 
better success in a journey to Egypt in 1630, where he 
met with several curiosities and manuscripts, and had the 
pleasure of conversing with John Lascaris, archbishop of 
mount Sinai. 

In 1682 he embarked, and landed in Italy; and having 
visited Rome, Naples, and other places, taking Paris in his 
way, where he stayed a few weeks, he arrived, after many 
dangers and difficulties, safe in his own country. He retired 
immediately to his fellowship at Merton college; and in 
1683 took the degrees in divinity. About the same time, 
through the recommendation of bishop Fell, he was ap- 

1 Nicolson’s English Hist. Library. — Henry’s Hist, of Britain *— Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra. — War ton’s Hist, of Poetry. — He rum Aogl. Scriptures 
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pointed master of Trinity college in Dublin, and went 
over thither, though against his will ; but the troubles that 
happened in Ireland at the Revolution forced him back for 
a time into England ; and though he returned after the 
reduction of that kingdom, yet he resigned his mastership 
in 1691, and came home, with an intention to quit it no 
more. In the mean time he sold for 700/. his fine collec- 
tion of MSS. to the curators of the Bodleian library ; 
having before made a present of thirty- five. In 1692 he 
was presented by sir Edw|rd Turnor to the rectory of 
Great Hallingbury in Essex, and the same year he married. 
He was offered about that time the bishopric of Kilmore 
in Ireland, but refused it; in 1701, however, he accepted 
that of Iiaphoe, and was consecrated in Christ-church, 
Dublin, Aug. 20. He survived his consecration but twelve 
days, for he died Sept. 2, in his 66th year, and was 
buried in Trinity college chapel. 

All that he published himself was, “An Account of the 
Porphyry Pillars in Egypt,” in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions, No. 161.” Some of his “Observations” are 
printed in “A Collection of curious Travels and Voyages,” 
in two vols. 8vo, by Mr. J. Ray ; and thirty-nine of his 
letters, chiefly written while he was abroad, were published 
by Dr. T. Smith, at the end of his life. 1 

HURD (Richard), an eminent and accomplished pre- 
late, was horn at Congreve, in the parish of Penkrich, in 
Staffordshire, Jan. 13, 1720. He was the second of three 
children, all sons, of John and Hannah Hurd, whom he 
describes as “ plain, honest, and good people, farmers, but 
of a turn of mind that might have honoured any rank and 
any education and they appear to have been solicitous 
to give this son the best and most liberal education. They 
rented a considerable farm at Congreve, but soon after 
removed to a larger at Penford, about half-way between 
Brewood and Wolverhampton in the same county. There 
being a good grammar-school at Brewood, Mr. Hurd was 
educated there under the rev. Mr. Hilman, and upon His 
death under his successor the rev. Mr. Bud worth, whose 
memory our author affectionately honoured in a dedication, 
in 1757, to sir Edward Littleton, who had also been edu- 
cated at Brewood school. He continued under this master’s 
care until 1733, when he was admitted of Emanuel college., 

1 Lift by Dr. Smith, iu Latin, Lend. n04, 8vo. — Biog. Brit. 
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Cambridge, but did not go to reside there till a year or two 
afterwards. 

In this college he had the happiness of being encouraged 
by, and hearing the lectures of, that excellent tutor, Mr. 
Henry Hubbard, although he had been admitted under 
another person. He took the degree of B. A. in 1739, 
proceeded M. A. and was elected fellow in 1742. In June 
of that year he w r as ordained deacon in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
London, by Dr. Joseph Butler, bishop of Bristol and deau 
of St. Paul’s, on letters dimissory from Dr. Gooch, bishop 
of Norwich; and was ordained priest May 20, 1744, in the 
chapel of Gonvile and Cains college, Cambridge, by the 
same Dr. Gooch. 

Mr. Hurd’s first literary performance, as far as can be 
ascertained, was “ Remarks on a late book entitled 6 An 
Enquiry into the rejection of the Christian miracles by the 
Heathens, by William Weston, B. D.’ ” 1746. On the 
peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, in 1743, he contributed some 
verses to the university collection of 1749. In the same 
year he took the degree of B. D. and published his 4C Com- 
mentary on Horace’s Ars Poetica*,” in the preface to 
which he took occasion to compliment Mr. Warburton in a 
manner which procured him the acquaintance of that au- 
thor, who soon after returned the eulogium, in his edition 
of Pope’s works, in which he speaks of Mr. Hurd’s Com- 
mentary in terms of the highest approbation. Hence 
arose an intimacy which remained unbroken during the 
whole of their lives, and is supposed to have had a con- 
siderable effect on the opinions of Mr. Hurd, who was 
long considered as the first scholar in what has b£en called 
the Warburtonian school. His Commentary was reprinted 
in 1757, with the addition of two Dissertations, one on 
the Province of the Drama, the other on Poetical Imitation, 
and a letter to Mr. Mason, on the “ Marks of Imitation.’* 
A fourth edition, corrected and. enlarged, was published in 
3 vols. 8 vo. in 1765, with the addition of another Disser- 

*• This Commentary endeavours to compliments to Colman, and thank him 
establish, that Horace writes, in his for the handsome mannei in which he 
“ Art of Poetry , v with systematic or- has treated me, and tell him that C think 
fler and the strictest method; an idea he is right 1; Drs. Warton and Beatti« 
which has been combated by several were of '•ame opinion. Yet we 
critics. Col nan’s method of account- know not whether all this much dinn- 
ing for this epistle, published in 1 *7 83, nishes the value of Dr. Klurd'e perforra- 
js thought preferable. On that ocea- anee as a piece of miscellaneous cri- 
s’.on D *. Hue; said to Dr. Douglas, the ticism. 
late bishop of Salisbury. a Give my 

7 2 
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tat km on the idea of universal Poetry ; and the whole were 
again reprinted in 1776. It is needless to add that they 
fully established Mr. Hurd's character as an elegant, acute, 
and judicious critic. 

In May 1750, by Warburton’s recommendation to 
Dr. Sherlock, bishop of London, Mr. Hurd was appointed 
one of the Whitehall preachers. At this period the uni- 
versity of Cambridge was disturbed by internal divisions, 
occasioned by an exercise of discipline against some of its 
members, who had been wanting in respect to those who 
were entrusted with its authority. A punishment hav- 
ing been inflicted on some delinquents, they refused 
to submit to it, and appealed from the vice-chancellor’* 
jurisdiction. Tire right of the university, and those to 
whom their power was delegated, becoming by this means 
the subject of debate, several pamphlets appeared, and 
among others who signalised themselves upon this occasion, 
Mr. Hurd was generally supposed to have written “The 
Academic, or, a disputation on the state of the university * 
of Cambridge, and the propriety of the regulations made 
m it on the llth day of May and the 26th day of June 
1750, 8vo;” but this was, as we have already remarked, the 
production of Dr. Green : Mr. Hurd, however, wrote 
“ The opinion of an eminent lawyer (the earl of Hardvvicke) 
concerning the right of appeal from the vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge to the senate ; supported by a short historical 
account of the jurisdiction of the university ; in answer 
to a late pamphlet, intituled 6 An Inquiry into the right 
of appeal from the vice-chancellor, &c.’ By a fellow of a 
college,” 1751, 8vo. This passed through three editions; 
and being answered, was defended in “ A Letter to the 
Author of a Further Inquiry,” 1752, 8vo. It is also pre- 
served in the bishop’s works. 

In 1751, he published the “ Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to Augustus aud a new edition of both Comments, 
with a dedication to Mr. Warburton, in 1753. In 1752 
and 1753, he published two occasional sermons, the one 
at the assizes at Norwich, on “ The Mischiefs of Enthu- 
siasm and Bigotry,” and the other, for the charity schools 
at Cambridge, neither of which has been retained in his 
works. The friendship which had already taken place be- 
tween Warburton and Mr. Hurd had from its commence- 
ment continued to increase by the aid of mutual good 
offices; and, in 1755 an opportunity offered for the latter 



to shew the warmth of his attachment, which he did per- 
haps with too close an imitation of his friend’s manner 
Dr. Jortin having, in his “ Dissertations,” spoken of War- 
burton with less deference and submission than the claims 
of an overbearing and confident superiority seemed to de- 
mand, Mr. Hurd wrote a keen satire, entitled " The Deli- 
cacy of Friendship, a seventh dissertation ; addressed to 
the author of the sixth,” 1755, 8vo. It has been said, that 
upon reflection, he was so little satisfied with the warmth 
of zeal he had displayed on this occasion, that be took 
great pains to suppress this pamphlet. If so, it is difficult 
to account for the eagerness with which it was brought for- 
ward again in a new edition in 1788, by an eminent living 
scholar, in a volume entitled “ Tracts by Warburton and 
a Warburtonian.” It was this obtrusion, however, for 
which it would not be easy to assign the most liberal mo- 
tives, that probably induced the author in his latter days, 
not only to acknowledge the tract, but to include it among 
those which he wished to form his collected works. 

Although Mr. Hurd’s reputation as a polite scholar and 
critic had been now fully established, his merit had not 
attracted the notice of the great. He still continued to 
reside at Cambridge, in learned and unostentatious retire- 
ment, till, in Dec. 1756, he became, on the death of Dr. 
Arnakl, entitled to the rectory of Thurcaston, as senior 
fellow of Emanuel college, and was instituted Feb. 16, 1757. 
At this place he accordingly entered into residence, and, 
perfectly satisfied with his situation, continued his Studies, 
which were still principally employed on subjects of polite 
literature. It was in this year that he published u A Let- 
ter to Mr. Mason on the Marks of Imitation,” one of his 
most agreeable pieces of this class, which was afterwards 
added to the third .edition of the “ Epistles of Horace.” 
This obtained for him the return of an elegy inscribed to 
him by the poet, in 1759, in which Mason terms him “ the 
friend of his youth,” and speaks of him as seated in <x low 
Thurcaston’s sequester’d bower, distant from promotion’s 
view.” The same year appeared Mr. Hurd’s “ Remarks 
on Hume’s Essay on the Natural History of Religion.” 
Warburton appears to have been so much concerned in 
this tract, that we find it republished by Hurd in the quarto 
edition of that prelate’s works, and enumerated by him in 
his list of his own works. It appears to have given Hume 
some uneasiness, and he notices it in his account of his 
life with much acrimony. 
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In, 1750, he published a volume of “ Dialogues on sin- 
cerity, retirement, the golden age of Elizabeth, and the 
constitution of the English government,” in 8vo, without 
his name. In this work he was thought to rank among those 
writers who, in party language, are called constitutional; 
but it is said that he made considerable alterations in the 
subsequent editions*. This was followed by his very en- 
tertaining “ Letters on Chivalry and Romance,” which with 
his yet more useful “ Dialogues on foreign Travel” were 
republished in 1765, with the author’s name, and an excel- 
lent preface on the manner of writing dialogue, under the 
general title of “ Dialogues moral and political.” In the 
year preceding, he wrote another of those zealous tracts in 
vindication of Warburton, winch, with the highest respect 
for Mr. Hurd’s talents, we may be permitted to say, have 
added least to his fame, as a liberal and courteous po- 
lemic. This was entitled “ A Letter to the llev. l)r. Tho- 
mas Leland, in which his late 6 Dissertation on the prin- 
ciples of Human Eloquence’ is criticized, and the bishop 
of Gloucester’s idea of the nature and character of an in- 
spired language, as delivered in his lordship’s Doctrine of 
Grace, is vindicated from all the objections of the learned 
author of the dissertation.” This, with Mr. Hurd’s other 
controversial tracts, is republished in vol. VIII. of the late 
authorized edition of his works, with the following lines, 
by way of advertisement, written not long before his death 
— The controversial tracts, which make up this volume, 
were written and published by the author at different times, 
as opportunity invited, or occasion required. Some sharp- 
ness of style may be objected to them ; in regard to which 
he apologizes for himself in the words of the poet: 

— Me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventa 

Fervor 

nunc ego mitibus 

Mutare quaere tristia.” 

With this apology, we return to his well-earned promo- 
tions. In 1762, he had the sine-cure rectory of Folkton, 
near Bridlington, Yorkshire, given him by the lord chan- 
cellor (earl of Nortbington), on th$ recommendation of 

* a Dr. Johnson, however, was un- being archbishop of Canterbury, John- 
willing to allow him full credit for his son said, 1 I am glad he did not go to 
political conversion. I remember when Lambeth; for after ally I fear he is a 
I lordship declined the honour of whig in hi* heart’*” Boswell’s Johnson. 
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Mr* Allen of Prior- Park ; and in 1765, on the recommen- 
dation of bishop Warburton and Mr. Charles Yorke, he 
was chosen preacher of LincolnVinn ; and was collated to 
the archdeaconry of Gloucester, on the death of Dr. 
Geekie, by bishop Warburton, in August 1767. On Com- 
mencement Sunday, July 5, 1768, he was admitted D. D. 
at Cambridge ; and on the same day was appointed to 
open the lecture founded by his friend bishop Warburton, 
for ther illustration of the prophecies, in which he exhibited 
a model worthy of the imitation of his successors. His 
4C Twelve Discourses” on that occasion, which had been 
delivered before the most polite and crowded audiences 
that ever frequented the chapel, were published in 1772, 
under the title of “ An Introduction to the Study of the 
Prophecies concerning the Christian Church, and in parti- 
cular concerning the Church of Papal Rome and raised 
his character as a divine, learned and ingenious, to an emi- 
nence almost equal to that which lie possessed as a man of 
letters; but his notion of a double sense in prophecy, which 
he in general supposes, has not passed without animadver- 
sion. This volume produced a private letter to the author 
from Gibbon the historian, under a fictitious name, re- 
specting the book of Daniel, which Dr. Hurd answered ; 
and the editor of Gibbon's Miscellaneous Works having 
printed the answer. Dr. Hurd thought proper to include 
both in the edition of his works published since his death 
(in 1811). It was not, however, until the appearance of 
Gibbon’s “ Miscellaneous Works,” that he discovered the 
real name of his correspondent. 

In 1769, Dr. Hurd published “The Select Works of Mr. 
Abraham Cowley,” with a preface aud notes, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
This has not been thought the most judicious of Dr. Hurd’s 
attempts, yet it was too fastidiously objected to, as inter- 
fering with the totality of Cowley’s works. Dr. Hurd had 
no intention to sink the old editions ; he only selected 
what he thought most valuable. 

In 1775, by the recommendation of lord Mansfield, who 
had for some time cultivated his acquaintance, and had a 
high esteem for his talents, he was promoted to the 
bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry, and consecrated Feb. 
12, of that year. On this occasion he received an elegant 
and affectionate letter of congratulation from the members 
of Emanuel college, to which he returned an equally ele- 
gant and respectful letter of thanks. In this year he edited 
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a republication of bishop Jeremy Taylor’s " Moral Demon- 
stration of the Truth of the Christian Religion,” 8vo ; and 
early in 1776, published a volume of “ Sermons preached 
at Lincoln’s-inn,” which was followed afterwards by a se- 
cond and third. These added very greatly to the reputa- 
tion he had derived from his sermons on prophecy, and are 
equally distinguished by elegant simplicity of style, per- 
spicuity of method, and acuteness of elucidation. On June 
5th of this year, he was appointed preceptor to their royal 
highnesses the prince of Wales, and prince Frederick, now 
duke of York. Very soon after entering into the episco- 
pal office, appeared an excellent u Charge delivered to the 
clergy of the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, at the 
bishop’s primary visitation in 1775 and 1776,” and soon 
after, his “ Fast Sermon” for the “ American rebellion,” 
preached before the House of Lords. In 1781 he was 
elected a member of the royal society of Gottingen. It is 
somewhat remarkable that he did not belong to that of 
London. 

On the death of the bishop of Winchester, Dr. Thomas, 
in May 1781, bishop Hurd received a gracious message 
from his majesty, with the offer of the see of Worcester 
(vacant by the promotion of bishop North to Winchester), 
and of the clerkship of the closet, in the room of Dr. 
Thomas, both which he accepted. On his arrival at Har- 
tlebury castle, one of the episcopal seats of Worcester, he 
resolved to put the castle into complete order, and to 
build a library, which was much wanted. The library was 
accordingly finished in 1782, and furnished with a collec- 
tion of books, the property of his lately deceased friend 
bishop Warburton, which he purchased. To these he af- 
terwards made several considerable additions, and be- 
queathed the whole of his own collection. On the death of 
f)r. Cornwallis, archbishop of Canterbury, in 1783, bishop 
Hurd had the offer of the archbishopric from his majesty, 
with many gracious expressions, and was pressed to accept 
it: but he humbly begged leave to decline it, “as a charge 
not suited to his temper and talents, and much too heavy 
for him to sustain, especially in these times*” alluding to 
the political distractions arising from a violent conflict be- 
tween Mr. Pitt . and Mr Fox* and their respective sup- 
porters. The king was pleased not to take offence at this 
freedom, and then to enter with* Dr. Hurd into fcdme con- 
fidential conversation on the subject. took! the Ubferty,’ 1 
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said the good bishop to Mr. Nichols, when relating this 
affair, “ of telling his majesty, that several much greater 
men than myself had been contented to die bishops of 
Worcester; and that I wished for no higher preferment.” 

In the end of February 178S, was published in 7 vols. 
4to, a complete edition of the Works of bishop Warburton, 
prepared by our prelate, but who did not publish the 
<c Life” until 1795. In March 1738, a fine gold medal was 
given to him by his majesty at the queen’s house ; the 
king’s head on one side ; the reverse was taken from the 
bishop’s seal (a cross with the initials on a label, 1. N. R. I. 
a gk>**y above, and the motto below sx vtktIbu;), which his 
majesty chanced to see and approved. 'File die was cut 
by Mr. Burch, and the medal designed for the annual 
prize-dissertation on theological subjects, in the univer- 
sity of Gottingen. In the summer of the same year he 
was honoured with a visit from their majesties at Hartle- 
bury castle. 

In 1795 the life of bishop Warburton appeared under 
die title of “ A Discourse, by way of general preface to 
the quarto edition of bishop Warburton’s works ; contain- 
ing some account of the life, writings, and character of 
the author.” Of this work, which excited no common 
portion of curiosity, the style is peculiarly elegant and 
pure, but the whole is too uniform in panegyric not to 
render the author liable to the suspicion of long- con firmed 
prejudices. Even the admirers both of Warburton and 
Hurd would have been content with less effort to magnify 
the former at the expence of all his contemporaries; and 
conscious that imperfection is the lot of all, expected that 
age and reflection would have abated, if not wholly extin- 
guished, the unscholarlike animosities of former times. 
But in this all were disappointed ; and it was with regret 
they saw the worst characteristics of Warburton, his inve- 
terate dislikes, his strong Contempt, and sneering rancour, 
still employed to perpetuate his personal antipathies ; and 
employed, too, against such»meo as Lowth and Seeker. If 
these were the feelings of* the. friends who venerated War-* 
burton, and who loved Hurd, others who never had much 
attachment to Warburton, or his school, found little diffi- 
culty in accumulating charges of gross partiality, and illi- 
beral language, against his biographer. This much may be 
sufficient in noticing this life as the production of Dr. Hurd. 
It. will come hereafter to . be more particularly noticed as 
regarding W arburton. 
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The remainder of bishop Hurd’s life appears to hav£ 
been spent in the discharge of his episcopal duties, as far 
as his increasing infirmities would permit ; in studious re- 
tirement; and often in lamenting the loss of old and tried 
friends. So late as the first Sunday in February before his 
death, though then declining in health and strength, he 
was able to attend his parish church, and to receive the 
sacrament. Free from any painful or acute disorder, he 
gradually became weaker, but his faculties continued per- 
fect. After a few days’ confinement to his bed, he ex- 
pired in his sleep, on Saturday morning. May 28, 1808, 
having completed four months beyond his eighty-eighth 
year. He was buried in Hartlebury church-yard, accord- 
ing to his own directions. — As a writer, Dr. Hurd’s taste, 
learning, and genius, have been universally acknowledged, 
and although a full acquiescence has not been given in all 
his opinions, he must be allowed to be every where shrewd, 
ingenious, and original. Even in his sermons and charges, 
while he is sound in the doctrines of the church, bis argu- 
ments and elucidations have many features of novelty, and 
are conveyed in that simple, yet elegant style, which ren- 
ders them easily intelligible to common capacities. Dr. 
Hurd’s private character was in all respects amiable. 
With his friends and connexions he obtained the best eulo- 
gium, their constant and warm attachment ; and with the 
world in general, a kind of veneration, which could neither 
be acquired nor preserved, but by the exercise of great 
virtues. One of his last employments was to draw up a 
series of the dates of his progress through life. It is to be 
lamented he did not fill up this sketch. Few men were 
more deeply acquainted with the literary history of his 
time, or could have furnished a more interesting narra- 
tive. Much of him, however, may be seen in his Life of 
Warburton, and perhaps more in the collection of War- 
burton’s u Letters” to himself, which he ordered to be 
published after his death, for the benefit of the Worcester 
Infirmary. Of this only 250 copies were printed, to cor- 
respond with the 4to edition of Warburton’s works, but it 
has since been reprinted in 8vo. 

Dr. Hurd was early an admirer of Addison, and although 
afterwards seduced into the love of a style more flighty and 
energetic, maturer judgment led him back to the favourite 
of his youth. u His taste is so pure,” Dr. Hurd says in a 
letter to Mason, “ and his yirgilian prose (as Dr, Young 
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styles it) $o exquisite, that I have but now found out, at 
the close of a critical life, the full value of his writings.” 
This letter is dated 1770; and the author, whose life was 
then far from its close, employed bis leisure hours in pre- 
paring an edition of Addison’s works, which he left quite 
ready for the press. It was published accordingly in six 
handsome volumes, 8vo, with philological notes. These 
are accounted for in a very short address prefixed in these 
words: “ Mr. Addison is generally allowed to be the most 
correct and elegant of all our writers ; yet some inaccura- 
cies of style have escaped him, which it is the chief design 
of the following notes to p >int out. A work of this sort, 
well executed, would be of use to foreigners who study 
our language; and even to such of our countrymen as 
wish to write it in perfect purity.” This is followed by an 
elegant Latin inscription to Addison, written in 1805, by 
which we learn that lie intended this edition as a monu- 
ment to Addison — “ Hoc monumentum sacrum esto.” In 
the same year, 1810, a new edition of the works of bishop 
Warburton appeared, according to Dr. Hurd’s directions; 
and, for the first time, an edition of Ins own works, in 8 
vols. 8 vo, consisting of his critical works, moral and poli- 
tical dialogues, his sermons, and controversial tracts. 1 

HUllDIS (James), an ingenious poet, and very amiable 
man, the son of James Hurdis, gent, was born at Bishop- 
stone in Sussex in 1763. His father dying, and leaving 
his mother in no affluent circumstances, with seven children, 
seems to have laid the foundation of that extreme tender- 
ness and liberality of brotherly affection which formed the 
most striking feature in the character of Mr. Hurdis. He 
was educated at Chichester school, where being of a deli- 
cate constitution, he seldom partook in the juvenile sports 
of his school companions, but generally employed his hours 
of leisure in reading. His inclination to poetry soon ap- 
peared in various juvenile compositions, and he contracted 
at the same time a fondness for the sister art, music, which 
ended in his being a very considerable performer on several 
instruments. Before he left school, he nearly completed 
the building of an organ, an instrument he preferred to all 
others. 

In 1780 he was entered a commoner of St. Mary-hall, 
Oxford; and at the election in 1782, was chosen a demy 

1 Minutes of bis Life prefixed to his Works. — Nichols’s Bowyer# 
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of St. Mary Magdalen college. Here his studies, which 
were close and uninterrupted, were encouraged, and his 
amiable character highly respected, by Dr. Horne, presi- 
dent of Magdalen, and his successor Dr. Routh, by Dr. 
Sheppard, Dr. Rathbone, and others. About 1784 he went 
to Stanmer in Sussex, where he resided for some consider- 
able time as tutor to the late earl of Chichester’s youngest 
son, the hon. George Pelham, now bishop of Exeter. In 
May 1785, having taken his bachelor’s degree, he retired 
to the curacy of Burwash in Sussex, which he held for six 
years, but in the interim, in 1786, was elected probationer 
fellow of Magdalen, and the following year took his mas- 
ter’s degree. Finding himself now sufficiently enabled to 
assist his mother in the support of her family, he hired a 
small house, and took three of his sisters to reside with 
him. In 1788, he first appeared before the public as a 
poet, in “The Village Curate,” the reception of which 
far, exceeded his expectations, a second edition being 
called for the following year. This poem, although per- 
haps not highly finished, contained so many passages of 
genuine poetry, and evinced so much elegance, taste, and 
seuse, as to pass through the ordeal of criticism with great 
applause, and to be considered as the earnest of future 
and superior excellence. Such encouragement induced 
the author to publish in 1790, his “ Adriano, or the first of 
June,” which was followed in a short time by his “Panthea,” 
“ Elmer and Ophelia,” and the “ Orphan Twins,” all which 
were allowed to confirm the expectations of the public, 
and place the author in an enviable rank among living 
poets. These were followed by two publications, connect- 
ed with his profession ; “ A short critical Disquisition on 
the true Meaning of the word found in Gen. i. 21, 

1790,” and “Select critical Remarks upon the English 
version of the first ten chapters of Genesis.” in 1791, 
through the interest of the earl of Chichester, he was ap- 
pointed to the living of Bishopstone ; and about the same 
time wrote his tragedy of “ Sir Thomas More,” u poem of 
considerable merit, but not intended for the stage, in 
1792, he was deprived by death of his favourite sister Ca- 
therine, whose elegant mind he frequently pourtrayed in 
his works, under the different appellations of Margaret and 
Isabel. On this affliction he quitted his curacy, and re- 
turned with his two sisters to Bishopstone. Here the 
trouble of his mind was considerably alleviated by an affec- 
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tionate invitation from his much- esteemed friend Mr. Hay- 
ley to visit Eartham, where he had the pleasing satisfaction 
of becoming personally known to Cowper, the celebrated 
poet, with whom he had maintained a confidential corre- 
spondence for some years* 

In 1792, he published his “ Cursory Remarks upon the 
arrangement of the plays of Shakspeare, occasioned by 
reading Mr. Malone’s Essay on the. chronological order of 
those celebrated pieces which showed that he had be- 
stowed much attention on this curious subject. In April 
1793, he went to Oxford, and with two of his sisters, re- 
sided in a small house at Temple Cowley. In November 
of tire same year, he was elected professor of poetry in that 
university, and in the year following took the degree of 
B. IX On being elected professor, he published a speci- 
men of some intended lectures on English poetry, and 
meant to have published the lectures themselves, a few of 
which he printed at a private press, but the scheme w&s 
dropped for want of encouragement. In 1797 he took his 
degree of D. IX and in 1799, married Harriet, daughter of 
Hughes Mi net, esq. of Fulham, Middlesex. In 1800 he 
published his ‘'Favourite Village,” and the same year his 
“Twelve Dissertations on the Nature and Occasion of Psalm 
and Prophecy/' 8vo, in which he displays much ingenuity 
and acumen, as in all his publications, but has in some in- 
stances yielded too much to the hypotheses which arise 
from a fertile imagination, and are repugnant to the genius 
of the Hebrew criticism, and the rules of Hebrew gram- 
mar. Dr. llurdis’s fame seems indeed more solidly esta- 
blished on his poetical than his critical wotks. 

Dr. Hurd is died Dec. 23 , 1 SOI, after a very short illness, 
in his thirty-eighth year, leaving a widow and two sons, 
and a posthumous daughter. He was buried, by his own 
desire, at Bisbopstone. As few men bore so excellent a 
character in every station and duty of life, few have been 
more generally lamented. In 1808, a correct and elegant 
edition of his ct Poems,” in 3 vols. was printed at the uni- 
versity-press, Oxford, encouraged by a very large list of 
subscribers. They have since been partly reprinted, and 
are likely to retain their popularity. 1 1 1 

HURE (Charles), a French divine of some eminence, 
was born at Champigny-sur-Younc, in 1639, the son of a 

1 Life prefixed by Mi5s Hurd is to the Oxford etliuou of Ips Poem*.— 'Haylej'* 

life of Cowper,— 'JVZoQtldy Review/ &c\ 
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labourer. He made it his object to know every thing that 
could throw any light upon theology ; and with this view 
he studied the oriental languages. He was a member of 
the learned society of Port- Royal, where he imbibed at 
once his zeal for religion and for letters. He was after- 
wards professor of the learned languages in the university 
of Paris, and principal of the college of Bon court. He 
died in 1717. There are extant by him, 1. A Dictionary 
of the Bible, 2 vols. folio, less full, and less complete, than 
that of Calmet, published in 1715. 2. An edition of the 

Latin Testament, with notes, which are much esteemed, 
2 vols. 12mo. 3. " A French translation of the former, 

with the notes from the Latin augmented, 1702, 4 vols. 
12trto. 4. (f A Sacred Grammar,” with rules for under- 
standing the literal sense of the Scripture, lie was con- 
sidered as a Jansenist ; and by some said to be only (lues- 
nel a little moderated. 1 

HUSS (John), a celebrated divine and martyr, was born 
at a town in Bohemia, called Hnssenitz, about 1376, and 
liberally educated in the university of Prague. Here he 
took the degree of B. A. in 1393, and that of master in 
1395 ; and we find him, in 1400, in orders, and a minister 
of a church in that city. About this time the writings of 
our countryman Wickliffe had spread themselves among 
the Bohemians, which was owing to the following circum- 
stance : Queen Anne, the wife of Richard 11 . of England, 
was daughter to the emperor Charles IV. and sister to 
Wenceslaus king of Bohemia, and Sigisnmnd emperor of 
Germany. She was a princess of great piety, virtue, and 
knowledge, nor could she endure the implicit service and 
devotion of the Romish church. Her death happened in 
1394, and her funeral was attended by all the nobility of 
England. She had patronized Wickliffe, and after her 
death, several of Wickliffe 1 s books were carried by her at- 
tendants into Bohemia, and were the means of promoting 
the reformation there. They had also been carried into 
the same country by Peter Payne, an Englishman, one of 
his disciples, and principal of Edmund-hall. Fox men- 
tions another person, a young nobleman of Bohemia, who 
had studied some time at Oxford, and carried home with 
him several of Wickliffe’ s tracts. They were particularly 
read by the students at Prague, among the chief of whom* 


1 Mortri.— Diet. Hitt. 
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was Huss; who, being much taken with Wickliffe’s no- 
tions, began to preach and write with great zeal against 
the superstitions and errors of the church of Rome. He 
succeeded so far, that the sale of indulgences gradually 
decreased among the Bohemians ; and the pope’s party de- 
clared, that there would soon be an end of religion, if 
measures were not taken to oppose the restless endeavours 
of the Hussites. With a view, therefore, of preventing this 
danger, Subinco, the archbishop of Prague, issued forth 
two mandates in 1408 ; one, addressed to the members of 
the university, by which they were ordered to bring toge- 
ther all Wickli tie’s writings, that such as were found to 
contain any thing erroneous or heretical might be burnt; 
the other, to all curates and ministers, commanding them 
to teach the people, that, after the consecration of the 
elements in the holy Sacrament, there remained nothing 
but the real body and blood of Christ, under the appear- 
ance of bread and wine. Huss, whose credit and authority 
in the university were very great, as well for his piety and 
learning, as on account of considerable services he had 
done, found no difficulty in persuading many of its mem- 
bers of the unreasonableness and absurdity of these man- 
dates : the first being, as he said, a plain encroachment 
upon the liberties and privileges of the university, whose 
members had an indisputable right to possess, and to read, 
all sons of books ; the second, inculcating a most abomin- 
able envr. Upon this foundation they appealed to Gre- 
gory XII. and the archbishop Subinco was summoned to 
Rome. But, on acquainting the pope that the heretical 
notions of Wick l die were gaining ground apace in Bohe- 
mia, through the zeal of some preachers who had read his 
books, a bull was granted him for the suppression of all 
such notions in his province. By virtue of this bull, Su- 
binco condemned the writings of Wicklilfe, and proceeded 
against four doctors, who had not complied with his man- 
date in bringing in their copies. Hush and others, who 
were involved in this sentence, protested against this pro- 
cedure of the archbishop, and appealed from him a second 
time, in June 1410. The matter was then brought before 
John XXI II. who ordered Huss, accused of many errors 
and heresies, to appear in person' at the court of Rome, 
and gave a special commission to .cardinal Coionna to cite 
him. Huss, however, under the protection and counte- 
nance of Wenceslaus king of Bohemia, did not appear, but 
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sent three deputies to excuse his absence, and to answer 
all which should be alledged against him. Colonna paid 
no regard to the deputies, nor to any defence they could 
make; but declared IIuss guilty of coutumacy to the court 
of Rome, and excommunicated him for it. Upon this the 
deputies appealed from the cardinal to the pope, who com- 
missioned four other cardinals to examine into the affair. 
These commissaries not only confirmed all that Colonna 
had done, but extended the excommunication, which was 
limited to Huss, to his friends and followers : they also 
declared him an Heresiarch, and pronounced an interdict 
against him. 

All this time, utterly regardless of what was doing at 
Rome, Huss continued to preach and write with great zeal 
against the errors and superstitions of that church, and in 
defence of Wickliffe and his doctrines. His discourses 
were pointed directly against the pope, the cardinals, and 
the clergy of that party ; and at the same time he published 
writings, to shew the lawfulness of exposing the vices of 
ecclesiastics. In 1413 , the religious tumults and sedi- 
tions were become so violent, that Subiuco applied to 
Wenceslaus to appease them* Wenceslaus banished Huss 
from Prague; but still the disorders continued. Then the 
archbishop had recourse to the emperor Sigismond, who 
promised him to come into Bohemia, and assist in settling 
the affairs of the church ; but, before Sigismond could be 
prepared for the journey, Subinco died in Hungary. About 
this time bulls were published by John XXIII. at Prague 
against Ladislaus king of Naples ; in which a crusade was 
proclaimed against that prince, and indulgences promised 
to all who would go to the war. This furnished Huss, 
who had returned to Prague upon the death of Subinco, 
with a favourable occasion of preaching against indul- 
gences and crusades, and of refuting these bulls : and 
the people were so affected and inflamed with his 
preaching, that they declared pope John to be Anti- 
christ. Upon this, some of the ringleaders among the 
Hussites were seized and imprisoned ; which, however, 
was not consented to by tbe people, who were prepared 
to resist, till the magistrate bad promised that no harm 
should happen to the prisoners; but the Hussites disco- 
vering that these persons had been executed in prison, took 
up arms, rescued their bodies, and interred them ho- 
nourably, as martyrs, in the church of Bethlehem, which 
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was Huss’s church* Huss, says Mr. Gilpin, discovered on 
this occasion a true Christian spirit. The late riot had 
given him great concern ; and he had now so much weight 
with the people as to, restrain them from attempting any 
farther violence, whereas, at the sound of a bell, he could 
have been surrounded with thousands, who might have 
laughed at the police of the city. 

Matters were in this state at Prague and in Bohemia, till 
the council of Constance was called; where it was agreed 
between the pope and the emperor, that IIuss should ap- 
pear and give an account of himself and his doctrine. The 
emperor promised him security against any danger, and 
that nothing should be attempted against his person; upon 
which he set out, after declaring publicly, that he was 
going to the council of Constance, to answer the accusa- 
tions that were formed against him ; and challenging all 
people who had any thing to except to his life and conver- 
sation, to do it without delay. He made the same decla- 
ration in all the towns through which he passed, and ar- 
rived at Constance, Nov. 3, 1414. Here he was accused 
in form* and a list of his heretical tenets laid before the 
pope and the prelates of the council. He was .summoned 
to appear the twenty-sixth day after his arrival ; and de- 
clared himself ready to be examined, and to be corrected 
by them, if he should be found to have taught any doc- 
trine worthy of censure. The cardinals soon after with- 
drew to deliberate upon the most proper method of pro- 
ceeding against Huss ; and the result of their deliberations 
was, that he should be imprisoned. This accordingly was 
done, notwithstanding the emperor’s parole for his secu- 
rity; nor were all his prince’s endeavours afterwards suf- 
ficient to release him, though he exerted himself to the 
utmost. Huss was removed from prison to prison for six 
months, suffering great hardships from those who had the 
care of him ; and at last was condemned of heresy by the 
council in his absence, and without a hearing, for main- 
taining that the Eucharist ought to be administered to the 
people in both kinds. The emperor, in the mean time, 
complained heavily of the contempt that - was shewn to 
himself, and of the usage that waa employed towards Huss; 
insisting, that Huss ought to be allowed a fair and public 
hearing. In pretended compliance with this, he was on 
the 5th and 7th of June 1445, brought before the council, 
and permitted to say what he' could* in behalf of himself 
Vol. XVIII. A A 
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and his doctrines ; but every thing was carried on wiril 
noise and tumult, and Huss soon given to understand that 
they were not disposed to hear any thing from him but a 
recantation of his errors ; which, however, he absolutely 
refused, and was ordered back to prison. On July 6, he 
was brought again before the council, where he was con- 
demned of heresy, and ordered to be burnt. The cere- 
mony of his execution was this : be was hrst stripped of his 
sacerdotal vestments by bishops nominated for that, pur- 
pose ; next he was formally deprived of his universitv-de- 
grees; then he had a paper-crown put uj>on ids head, 
painted round with devils, and the word her* sian h in- 
scribed in great letters; then he was delivered over to die 
magistrate, who burnt him alive, after having first burnt 
his books at the door of the church. He died with gre at 
firmness and resolution ; and his ashes were afterwards 
gathered up and thrown into the Rhine. His writings 
which are very numerous and learned, were collected into 
a body and published, 1.558, iu two volumes folio, tinder 
this title, 44 Joannis Hussi Opera, quae extant.” To pre- 
serve his memory, it is said that the 7th of July was, for 
many years, held sacred among the Bohemians. In some 
places large fires were lighted in the evening of that day 
upon the mountains, to preserve the memory of his suf- 
ferings; round which the country people would assemble 
and sing hymns. Huss, although a martyr for the opinions 
of YVickliffe, did not imbibe the whole of them. He was 
in most points a strenuous Calvinist, if we may anticipate 
the epithet, but neither he nor Jerom of Prague denied 
the real presence in the eucharist, and transubstantiatkm. 
It is said that at his execution he asked the excutioner, 
44 Are you going to burn a goose ?” (the meaning of Huss i» 
the Bohemian language) 44 In one century you will have 
a swa?i you can neither roast nor boil.” This was after- 
wards interpreted to mean Luther, who bad a swan for hi* 
arms. Much of Huss’s writings are in Fox, Gilpin, and 
other ecclesiastical writers. 1 

HUSSEY (Giles), a distinguished artist, was the sixth, 
.but only surviving son and heir of John Hussey of Marn- 
hull, esq. descended from a very ancient family, and was 
born at Marnbull (in Dorsetshire), Feb* 10, 1710* At 

1 Gilpin's Life. — Care. — Freheri Theatrun^ &c,«— See an engraving ©f bi» 
ttfdafc Gent. M of. eel. L1X p. 1003* 
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seven years of age he was sent by ’his father, who was & 
Roman catholic, to Doway for his education, where he 
continued two years. He then was removed to St. Omer’s, 
where he pursued his studies for three years more. Hte 
father, though willing to afford him some education, yet 
designed him for trade ; to which, perhaps, he was the 
more inclined, as a near relation, in the commercial world, 
offered to take him under his protection and care. Though 
from a sense of parental authority, and filial obedience, 
Mr. Hussey did not at first openly oppose this design, yet 
it was so repugnant to his natural turn and bent, that 
he found his mind greatly embarrassed and perplexed; 
but after some opposition, his father very wisely yielded 
to his son’s request, to be permitted to follow the di- 
rection of his genius; and for that end he placed him 
under the care and tuition of Mr. Richardson, the painter; 
with whom he continued scarcely a month; revolting at 
the idea and proposal of being kept in the bondage of 
apprenticeship for seven years. He then commenced pu- 
pil at large under one Damini, a Venetian artist, esteemed 
one of the best painters at that time in England, with 
whom he continued nearly four years. During this time 
he was principally employed in copying pictures, and 
finishing those of his master, whom he assisted in painting 
the ornaments of the cathedral of Lincoln. During their 
work, on a scaffold nearly twenty feet high, as Mr. Hussey 
was drawing back to see the effects of his pencil, he would 
have fallen, had not his master saved him as ingeniously 
as affectionately, and at some risque to himself. Mr. 
Hussey entertained such a sense of his master’s humanity 
and kindness, that he could not bear the thought of being 
separated from him, «and therefore requested permissiou 
of his father for Damini to attend him whilst pursuing his 
studies in Italy. This he obtained ; and under the care 
and direction of the Venetian, our young and inexpe- 
rienced pupil set out for the seat of science and genius; 
bending first his course for Bologna. But, soon after their 
arrival, the poor unsuspecting pupil found that one act oP 
friendship is by no means a sure pledge of another ; Da- 
mini having in a few days decamped, taking with him all 
his pupil’s money and the best of his apparel. Mr. Hus- 
sey was, however, kindly relieved from this state of dis- 
tress by signor Gislonzoni, who had been ambassador from 
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the States of Venice to the court of London, and now be- 
came bis friend and protector. 

Mr. Hussey prosecuted his studies at Bologna for three 
years and a half, aud then removed to Rome, where he 
was received with the most obliging courtesy by a cele- 
brated artist, Hercule Lelli, who, refusing any compen- 
sation, imparted to him in the most friendly manner all 
that he knew of the art. This did not entirely satisfy Mr.* 
Hussey, who seems to have aimed at establishing some 
fixed and unerring principles : hence he was led into a 
search after theory, which ended, although he knew no- 
thing of music, in his adopting the ancient hypothesis of 
musical or harmonic proportions, as being the governing 
principle of beauty, in all forms produced by art, and even 
by nature. Delighted with this discovery, as he thought 
it, he continued his studies at Rome with increasing plea- 
sure and reputation. At length, in 1737, he returned to 
his friends in England, with whom he resided till 1742, 
when he went to London, where he submitted to the drud- 
gery (as he used to call it) of painting portraits for his 
subsistence. 

Whilst thus employed, our artist met with great oppo- 
sition and very illiberal treatment from those to whom, 
in the simplicity of his heart, he communicated his prin- 
ciples, as well as from those whose professional pride was 
piqued, and envy excited, by those masterly, elegant, and 
graceful performances which were the result of these 
principles. The meek spirit of Hussey, as well as his pride 
of conscious superiority, could ill bear the treatment both 
himself and his performances met with from the envy of 
those who depreciated their merit. This, as lie often com- 
plained, affected him deeply ; and so depressed his spirits, 
and repressed his ardour, as to give him a disgust to the 
world, and almost a dislike to his profession, and his tem- 
per, though not rendered sour and morose, was certainly 
exasperated. After conflicting with this and other diffi- 
culties and misfortunes, Mr. Hussey left London in the 
month of October 1768, and retired for three years into 
the country, to recover his health and spirits ; and having 
at length, by the death of his elder brother, Mr. Hussey, 
in 1773, succeeded to possession of his paternal estate at 
Marnhull, he resided there in affluence, ease, and content, 
and pursued his favourite studies, and amusements of gar- 
dening, till the autumn of 1787 \ when, from motives purely 
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of a religious nature (after having transferred and resigned 
all his worldly possessions to a near relation) he retired to 
Beaston, near Ashburton, in Devonshire ; at which place, 
in the month of June 1788, as he was working in the gar- 
den in a very sultry day, he suddenly fell, and expired. 

The great merit of Mr. Hussey’s pencil drawings from 
life was, that he has preserved the best characteristic like- 
nesses of any artist whatever. And, with respect to those 
of mere fancy, no man ever equalled him in accuracy, ele- 
gance, simplicity, and beauty. The academical drawings 
he left at Bologna, notwithstanding the school has been 
often purged, as it is called, by removing old drawings to 
make room for those of superior merit, are still shewn on 
account of their superior merit. 

Mr. Barry, that ingenious and liberal artist, whose great , 
work in the paintings which adorn the large room at the 
Society of Arts in the Adelphi, together with his descrip- 
tion of these paintings, do no less honour to himself than 
to his country, has, among other illustrious characters, 
thought Mr. Hussey entitled to an eminent place in his 
Elysium, and thus notices him : “ Behind Phidias, I have 
introduced Giles Hussey, a name that never occurs to me 
without fresh grief, shame, and horror, at the mean, 
wretched cabal of mechanics, for they deserve not the 
name of artists; and their still meaner runners, and as- 
sistants, that could have co-operated to cheat such an 
artist out of the exercise of abilities, that were so admirably 
calculated to have raised this country to an immortal repu- 
tation, and for the highest species of excellence. Why 
will the great, who can have no interest but in the glory 
of their country, why will they suffer any dirty, whisper- 
ing medium to interfere between them and such characters 
as Mr. Hussey, who appears to have been no less amiable 
as a man, than he was admirable as an artist ? 

“ The public are likely never to know the whole of what 
they have lost in Mr. Hussey, The perfections that were 
possible to him, but a very few artists can conceive ; and 
it would be time lost to attempt giving an adequate idea of 
them in words. 

“ My attention was first turned to this great character 
by a conversation I had, very early in life, with Mr. Stuart, 
better known by the name of Athenian Stuart, an epithet 
richly merited by the essential advantages Mr. Stuart had 
rendered the public, by his establishing just ideas, and a 
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true taste for the Grecian arts. The discourses of this 
truly intelligent and very candid artist, and what I saw of 
the works of Hussey, had altogether made such an impres- 
sion on my mind, as may be conceived, but cannot be 
expressed. With fervour I went abroad, eager to retrace 
all Hussey’s steps, through the Greeks, through Rafaelle, 
through dissected nature, and to add to what he had been 
cruelly torn away from, by a laborious, intense study an$ 
investigation of the Venetian school. In the hours of re- 
laxation, I naturally endeavoured to recommend myself to 
the acquaintance of such of Mr. Hussey’s intimates as were 
still living: they always spoke of him with delight. And 
from the whoh of what I could learn abroad, added to the 
information I received from my very amiable and venerable 
friend Mr. Moser since my return, Mr. Hussey must have 
been one of the most amiable, friendly, and companionable 
men, and the farthest removed from all spirit of strife and 
contention.” 

Mr. Edwards and Mr. Fuseli have spoken less respect- 
fully of Hussey. The latter says, that “ disdaining por- 
traiture, discountenanced in history, Hussey was reduced 
to the solitary patronage of the then duke of Northumber- 
land, who, says Edwards, 6 offered to receive him into his 
family, and to give him a handsome pension, with the at- 
tendance of a servant, upon condition that he should em- 
ploy his talents chiefly,’ though not exclusively, 4 for the 
duke. This offer he rejected, because the duke did not 
comply with the further request of keeping a priest for him 
in the house.’ Hussey, a bigot in religion, was attached 
to the creed of Rome; but had he not been so, commis- 
sions and patronage, almost confined to drawing copies, 
even from the antique, was certainly sufficiently provoking 
for a man of an original turn, to be rejected.” It is not 
strictly true, however, that the duke of ’Northumberland 
was his onty patron. Mr. Duane was another, who pos- 
sessed many of his works. Mr, West bought some penciled 
heads at Mr. Duane’s sale, and said of one of them, that “he 
would venture to show it against any head, ancient or mo- 
dern ; that it was never exceeded, if ever equalled ; and 
that no man had ever imbibed the true Grecian character 
and art deeper than Giles Hussey.”! 

1 Nichols’s Bowyer, an interesting memoir by Francis Webb, esq. — Fd- 
ywdft’s Supplement to Walpole’s Anecdotes,— PUkington, by Fuseli. 
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HUTCHESON (Dr. Francis), a philosopher of the 
Shaftesbury school, was the son of a dissenting minister in 
Ireland, and was bom Aug. 8, 1694. He discovered early 
a superior capacity, and ardent thirst after knowledge; 
and when he had gone through his schooheducation, was 
.-sent to an academy to begin his course of philosophy. In 
1710 he removed from the academy, and entered a student 
in the university of Glasgow in Scotland. Here he renewed 
his study of the Latin and Greek languages, and applied 
himself to all parts of literature, in which he made a pro* 
gress suitable to his uncommon abilities. Afterwards he 
turned his thoughts to divinity, which he proposed to make 
the peculiar study and profession of his life, and for the 
prosecution of this he continued several years longer at 
Glasgow. 

He then returned to Ireland ; and, entering into the 
ministry, was just about to be settled in a small congre- 
gation of dissenters in the north of Ireland, when some 
gentlemen about Dublin, who knew his great abilities and 
virtues, invited him to set up a private academy in that 
city, with which he complied, and met with much success- 
lie had been fixed but a shorjt time in Dublin, when his 
singular merits and accomplishments made him generally 
known; and his acquaintance was sought by men of all 
ranks, who had any taste for literature, or any regard for 
learned men. Lord Molesvvorth is said to have taken great 
pleasure in his conversation, and to have assisted him with 
his criticisms and observations upon his “ Enquiry into the 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” before it came abroad. He 
received the same favour from Dr. Synge, bishop of Elphin, 
with whom he also lived in great friendship. The first 
edition of this performance came abroad without the author’s 
name, but the merit of it would not suffer him to be long 
concealed. Such was the reputation of the work, and the 
ideas it had raised of the author, that lord Granville, who 
was then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, sent his private secre- 
tary to inquire at the bookseller’s for the author ; and when 
he could uot learn his name, he left a letter to be con- 
veyed to him: in consequence of which Mr. Hutcheson 
goon became acquainted with his excellency, and was 
treated by him, all the time he continued in his govern- 
ment, with distinguished mafks of familiarity and esteem. 

From this time he began to be still more courted by men 
.of distinction, either for rank or literature, in Ireland. 
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Abp. King held him in great esteem ; and the friendship 
of that prelate was of great use to him in screening him 
from two attempts made to prosecute him, for taking upon 
him the education of youth, without having qualified him- 
self by subscribing the ecclesiastical canons, and obtaining 
a license from the bishop. He had also a large share in 
the esteem of the primate Boulter, who, through his in- 
fluence, made a donation to the university of Glasgow of a 
yearly fund for an exhibitioner, to be bred to any of the 
learned professions. A few years after his Inquiry into the 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, his “ Treatise on the Passions” 
was published : these works have been often reprinted, 
and always admired both for the sentiment and language, 
even by those who have ncyt assented to the philosophy of 
them, nor allowed it to have any foundation in nature. 
About this time he wrote some philosophical papers, ac- 
counting for laughter in a different way from Hobbes, and 
more honourable to human nature, which were published 
in the collection called “ Hibernicus’s Letters ” Some 
letters in the “ London Journal,” 1728, subscribed Pnila- 
retus, containing objections to some parts of the doctrine 
in “The Enquiry,” &c. occasioned his giving answers to 
them in those public papers. Both the letters and answers 
were afterwards published in a separate pamphlet. 

After he had taught in a private academy at Dublin for 
seven or eight years with great reputation and success, he 
was called in 1729 to Scotland, to be professor of philoso- 
phy at Glasgow. Several young gentlemen came along 
with him from the academy, and his high reputation drew 
many more thither both from England and Ireland. After 
his settlement in the college, the profession of moral phi- 
losophy was the province assigned to him ; so that now he 
had full leisure to, turn all his attention to his favourite 
study, human nature. Here he spent the remainder of his 
life in a manner highly honourable to himself, and orna- 
mental to the university of which he was a member, llis 
whole ti,me was divided between his studies and the duties 
of his office ; except what he allotted to friendship and so- 
ciety. A firm constitution, and a pretty uniform state of 
good health, except some few slight attacks of the gout, 
seemed to. promise a longer life ; yet he did not exceed 
his 5Sd year, dying in 1747. He was married soon after 
his settlement in Dublin, to Mrs. Mary Wilson, a gentle- 
man’s daughter in the county of Longford; by whom h£ 
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left behind him one son, Francis Hutcheson, M. D. By 
this gentleman was published, from the original MS. of his 
father, “ A System of Moral Philosophy,” in three books, 
Glasgow, 1755, 2 vols. 4to. To which is prefixed, “ Some 
account of the Life, Writings, and Character of the Author,” 
by Dr. Leechman, professor of divinity in the same uni-* 
versity. Dr. Hutcheson’s system of morals is, in its founda- 
tion, very nearly the same with that of lord Shaftesbury. 
-Me agrees with the noble author in asserting a distinct 
class of the human affections, which, while they have no 
relation to our own interest, propose for their ena the wel- 
fare of others ; but he makes out his position rather more 
clearly than Shaftesbury, who cannot exclude somewhat of 
the selfish as the spring of our benevolent emotions. Hut- 
cheson maintains, that the pleasure arising from the per- 
formance of a benevolent action, is not the ruling princi- 
ple in prompting to such actions ; but that, independently 
of the selfish enjoyment, which is allowed in part to exist, 
there is in the human mind a calm desire of the happiness 
of all rational beings, which is not only consistent with, 
but of superior influence in regulating our conduct, to the 
desire of our own happiness ; insomuch that, whenever 
these principles come into opposition, the moral sense de- 
cides in favour of the former against the latter. Dr. Hut- 
cheson deduced all moral ideas from what he calls a moral 
sense , implanted in our natures, or an instinct like that of 
self-preservation, which, independently of any arguments 
taken from the reasonableness and advantages of any ac- 
tion, leads us to perform it ourselves, or to approve it 
when performed by others ; and this moral sense he inain- 
tained to be the very foundation of virtue. His hypothe- 
sis was new, but whether much better than other theories of 
the same kind, may be questioned. His fame, in the opi- 
nion of an eminent author, rests now chiefly on the tradU 
tionary history of his academical lectures, which appear to 
have contributed very powerfully to diffuse, in Scotland, 
that taste for analytical discussion, and that spirit of liberal 
inquiry, to which the world is indebted for some of the 
most valuable productions of the eighteenth century.” 1 

HUTCHINS (John), a topographical historian, the son 
of the rev. Richard Hutchins, was born in the parish of 

1 Biog. Brit. Supplement,— Ty tier's Life of Karnes,— Stewart’s Life of Or. 
A^atn Smith. 
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Bradford Peveref, Sept. 21, 1698. His father was rector 
of All Saints in Dorchester, and curate of Bradfor.l Pcve- 
rei His incom^ was small, and his son's education was 
suited to the frugality of the station in which he was born. 
He appears to hare been sent early to the grammar-school 
at Dorchester, where his master was the rev. Mr. Thornton, 
rector of West Stafford, whom he afterwards mentioned 
with gratitude, as behaving to him with the kindest atten- 
tion, and as a second parent. He was afterwards sent to 
Oxford, where his residence was not long ; for he took his 
master of arts degree at Cambridge, a proof that he had 
not kept a statutable residence for that degree in his own 
university, by applying to another in which none is re- 
quired ; and it is also a proof that he determined in Ox- 
ford; for, unless that exercise be performed, a certificate 
of a bachelor of arts degree is never granted. He was ma- 
triculated in Easter term, 1718, from Hart-hall, now Hert- 
ford college; but was afterwards removed by a bene disces- 
sit to Balioi college; and, as it appears by their books, 
he was admitted a member of that society in Easter term, 
April 10, 1719, and was regularly admitted to the degree 
of bachelor of arts in Lent term, Jan. 18, 1721-2. He was 
a determining bachelor in the same term ; so that his whole 
residence in the university did not exceed four years ; yet 
the friendships he contracted in both societies of which 
he was a member, continued with life; of which Mr. 
Charles Godwyn, fellow of Balioi college, was an instance 
in one; and his tutor, Mr. Davis, vice- principal of Hart- 
hall, in the other; and in what esteem he held both the one 
and the other, different passages in his " History” evince. 

He was soon alter admitted into holy orders, and be- 
came curate and usher to the rev. George Marsh, rector of 
Burleston, vicar of Milton Abbas, and master of the free 
grammar school ol Milton Abbas. This engagement at 
Milton procured him the acquaintance of Jacob Bancks, 
esq. then the possessor of that estate, by whose interest he 
obtained in 1729 the rectory of Swyr e, and in 1733 the 
rectory of Melcomhe Horsey. About this time he began 
first to engage in the study of antiquities, and having a 
competent income, was enabled to pursue it with the less 
interruption, as an incurable deafness prevented his en- 
joying the pleasures of society. In .1744 he was presented 
to the living of Wareham, which was attended with a con- 
siderable increase ia his clerical duties; yet without ever 
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relaxing in his attention to these, he continued to accumu- 
late materials for the history of his native county, and en- 
tered into an extensive correspondence with gentlemen 
most likely to assist his researches. He had many difficul- 
ties, however, to encounter. He was himself rather a 
man of diligence than of extraordinary genius ; his collec- 
tions were many years making, and a great part of them 
fell into his hands on the death of a prior collector. The 
book, however,* which he did not live to see published, 
was most liberally conducted through the press, by a*very 
handsome subscription of the gentlemen of the county, and 
the kind patronage of Dr. Cuming and Mr. Gough, for the 
benefit of the author’s widow and daughter. Several arti- 
cles were added, relative to the antiquities and natural 
history ; and such a number of beautiful plates were con- 
tributed by the gentlemen of the county, that (only 600 
copies having been printed, a number not quite sufficient 
for'the subscribers) the value of the book increased, im- 
mediately after publication, to twice the original price, 
which was only a guinea a volume. The title of it is f 
€t The History and Antiquities of the County of Dorset, 
compiled from the best and most ancient historians, Inqui - 
sit iones post mortem , and other valuable Records and MSS. 
in the public offices, libraries, and private hands; with a 
Copy of Domesday-book and the Inquisitio Gheldi for the 
county : interspersed with some remarkable particulars of 
Natural History, and adorned with a correct map of the 
county, and views of antiquities, seats of the nobility and 
gentry,” Lond. 1774, 2 vols. folio. 

In the decline of life, when he had a reasonable prospect 
of seeing* his a History” through the press, he was seized 
with a paralytic stroke, which greatly debilitated him, and 
hastened his dissolution, which took place June 21 , 1773. 
He was buried in St. Mary’s church at Wareham, in the 
ancient chapel under the south aile of the church. He 
married Anne, daughter of the rev. Thomas Stephens, for- 
merly rector of Pimperne, by whom he had issue one 
daughter, who was married to the late John Bellasis, esq. 
major-general of artillery in the service of the East-India 
company, who died at Bombay in 1808. The profit arising 
from his “ History,” was the chief provision Mr. Hutchins 
made for his family. A second edition was brought forwards, 
of which vol. I. was published in 1796, and vol. II. in 1803, 
under the auspices of gen, Bellasis, who expended a large 
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sum to promote the undertaking, and with the assistance 
of Mr. Gough and Mr. Nichols. The improvements in this 
edition were so many as to extend the work to four vo- 
lumes, the third of which was nearly ready for publication 
at the time when the unfortunate fire in Mr. Nichols’* 
printing-office and warehouses destroyed that and a vast 
mass of other valuable lberary property. Mr. Nichols has 
since printed the third and fourth volumes, so essential to the 
completion of the work, and we may add so indispensable to 
every public library and private topographical collection . 1 

HUTCHINSON (John), an English author, whose writ- 
ings have been much discussed, and who is considered as 
the founder of a party, if not of a sect, was born at Spen- 
nythorn in Yorkshire in 1671. His father was possessed of 
about 40/. per ann. and determined to qualify his son for a 
stewardship to some gentleman or nobleman. He had 
given him such school- learning as the place afforded ; and 
the remaining part of his education was finished by a gen- 
tleman that boarded with his father. This friend is said to 
have instructed him, not only in such parts of the mathe- 
matics as were more immediately connected with his 
destined employment, but in every branch of that science, 
and at the same time to have furnished him with a compe- 
tent knowledge of the writings of antiquity. At the age of 
nineteen, he went to be steward to Mr. Bathurst of Skut- 
terskelf in Yorkshire, and from thence to the earl of Scar- 
borough, who would gladly have engaged him in his ser- 
vice ; but his ambition to serve the duke of Somerset would 
not suffer him to continue there, and accordingly he re- 
moved soon after into this nobleman’s service. About 1700 
he was called to London, to manage a law-suit of conse- 
quence between the duke and another nobleman ; and 
during his attendance in town, contracted an acquaintance 
with Dr. Woodward, who was physician to the duke his 
master. Between 1702 and 1706, his business carried him 
into several parts of England and Wales, where he made 
many observations, which he published in a little pamphlet, 
entitled, “ Observations made by J. II. mostly in the year 
1706.” 

While he travelled from place to place, he employed 
himself in collecting fossils; and we are told, that the 

1 Life, by Mr. Bingham, in “ Bibl. Topographica Britannica,” No* XXXIY. 
—and Nichols’s Bowycr.— See aUo Gent. Mag, vol, LXXXI. p. 99. 
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large and noble collection, which Woodward bequeathed 
to the university of Cambridge, was actually formed by 
liim. Whether Woodward had no notion of Hutchinson’s 
abilities in any other way than that of steward and minera- 
logist, or whether he did not suspect him at that time as 
likely to commence author, is not certain : Hutchinson, 
however, complains in one of his books, that u he was be- 
reft, in a manner not to be mentioned, of those observa- 
tions and those collections ; nay, even of the credit of 
being the collector.” He is said to have put his collection* 
into Woodward’s hands, with observations on them, which. 
Woodward was to digest and publish, with further obser- 
vations of his own : but his putting him off with excuses, 
when from time to time he solicited him about this work, 
first suggested to Hutchinson unfavourable notions of his 
intention. On this Hutchinson resolved to wait no longer, 
but to trust to his own pen ; and that he might be more at 
leisure to prosecute his studies, he begged leave of the 
duke of Somerset to quit his service. The request at first 
piqued the pride of that nobleman ; but when he was made 
to understand by Hutchinson, that he did not intend to 
serve any other master, and was told what were the real 
motives of his request, the duke not only granted his suit, 
but made him his riding purveyor, being at that time 
master of the horse to George I. As there is a good house 
in the Mews belonging to the office of purveyor, a fixed 
salary of 200/. per ann. and the place a kind of sinecure, 
Hutchinson’s situation and circumstances were quite agree- 
able to his mind ; and he gave himself up to a studious and 
sedentary life. The duke also gave him the ue\t presen- 
tation of the living of Sutton in Sussex, which Hutchinson 
bestowed on the rev. Julius Rate, a great favourite with 
him, and a zealous promoter of his doctrines. 

In 1724 he published the first part of his a Moses’s Prin- 
cipia;” in which he ridiculed Woodward’s ct Natural Ilis* 
tory of the Earth,” and his account of the settlement of 
the several strata, shells, and nodules, by the laws of gra- 
vity ; which, he tells him, every dirty impertinent collier 
could contradict and disprove by ocular demonstration. 
This work, in which gravitation is exploded, is evidently 
opposed to Newton’s “ Principia,” where that doctrine is 
established. Hutchinson also threw out some hints concern- 
ing what had passed between Woodward and himself, and 
the doctor’s design of robbing him of his collection of 
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fossils. From this time to his death, he continued to pub- 
lish a volume every year, or every other year ; which, with 
the MSS. he left behind him, were collected in 1748, 
amounting to 12 vols. 8vo. An abstract of them was also 
published in 1723, in 12mo. Hutchinsonls followers look 
upon the breach between Woodward and him, as a very 
happy event ; because, say they, had the doctor fulfilled 
his engagements, Hutchinson might have stopped there, 
and not have extended his researches so far as he has done; 
in which case the world would have been deprived of writ- 
ings deemed by them invaluable. Others are as violent 
opposers and censurers of his writings and opinions ; and 
the dispute has been carried on at various times with no 
small degree of warmth. 

In 1727, Hutchinson published the second part of “ Mo- 
ses’s Principia which contains the sum and substance, or 
the principles of the Scripture- philosophy. As sir Isaac 
Newton made a vacuum and gravity the principles gf his 
philosophy, this author on the contrary asserts, that a ple- 
num and the air are the principles of the Scripture-philo- 
sophy. In the introduction to this second part, he hinted, 
that the idea of the Trinity was to be taken from the three 
grand agents in the system of nature, fire, light, and spirit; 
these three conditions of one and the same substance, 
namely, air, answering wonderfully in a typical or sym- 
bolical manner to the three Persons of ooe and the same 
essence. This, we are told, so forcibly struck the cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel Clarke, that he sent a gentleman to 
Mr. Hutchinson with compliments upon the performance, 
and desired a conference with him on that proposition in 
particular : which, however, it is added, after repeated so- 
licitations, Hutchinson thought fit to refuse. This doc- 
trine a certain admirer of Hutchinson, particularly in his 
opinions on natural philosophy, has lately attempted to re- 
vive and illustrate, in a pamphlet entitled, “ A short Way 
to Truth, or the Christian doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, 
illustrated and confirmed from an Analogy in the Natural 
Creation.” It was published in 1793. 

Some time in 1712, Hutchinson is said to have com- 
pleted a machine of the watch-kind, for the discovery of 
the longitude at sea, which was approved by sir Isaac New- 
ton ; and Whiston, in his u Longitude and Latitude,” 
&c. has given a testimony in favour of his mechanical 
abilities. €t I have also,” say? he, M very lately been shew 
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hy Mr. Hutchinson, a very curious and inquisitive person, 
a copy of a MS map of the world, made about eighty 
years ago, taken by himself from the original: wherein 
t ie variation is reduced to a theory, much like that which 
Dr. Halley ha** since proposed, and in general exactly 
agreeing to his observations. — But with this advantage, that 
therein the northern pole of the internal loadstone is much 
better stated than it is by JD?. Halley — its place then being, 
according to this unknown very curious and sagacious an* 
thor, about the meridian, &c, which ancient and authentic 
determination of its place, 1 desire nty reader particularly 
to observe.' 1, 

Hutcb'.rrson had been accustomed to make an exenrsioa 
for a month* or so into the country for his health : but to 
neglecting this in pursuit of his studies, he is supposed 
have brought himself into a bad habit of body, which pre- 
pared the way fear his death. The immediate cause is said 
to have been an overflowing of the galL occasioned by the 
irregular sallies of an high-kept unruly horse, and the sud- 
den jerks given to his body by them. Oh the Monday be- 
fore his death. Dr. Mead was with him, and urged him to 
be bled ; saying at the same time in a pJea^mt way, 41 1 
will .soon send you to Moses/* "Dr. Mead meant to bis 
stud ■( >, two of his books foeirig entitled 44 Moses's Princi- 
ple but Hutchinson, taking it ir* the other sense, an- 
sv/. f : d in a m uttering tone, 4 T believe, doctor, you will;” 
and was so displeased with Mead, that tie afterwards dis- 
missed him* for another phyrieiats* He died August 28, 
1737, aged 63. He seems to huve been m oia/iy respects 
a .singular man. ile certainly had eivdoent abilities, with 
much knowledge and learning; but ra&wy people hare 
thought :it very questionable, whether he did not want 
judgment to apply them properly, and sn? -iy more have 
inveighed against his principles without jif-?>iousiy making 
themselves acqtiai uted with them. They were, however, 
in some measure, adopted by many pious and learned di- 
vines of the last century, by Horne, Park hurst, fctoiaaaane* 
and the late Rev. William Junes, who, of ah others has 
exhibited the ablest analysis and defence of Mr. 'Hutcbin- 
aon’s sentiments, or what is called in the 

** Preface to the second edition’ 1 oi* his life of bishop 
Borne.* 

4 Floyd’s "BibliotTveca B&grap&ca, erte! of *$T. I II. ai* arficSe rranTnaiKcafoA 
by Robert Spearman, esrj. who want' rifoia**n?U litttx tfcfc' ltev. J^lrcr* itake -sa* 

lac pabKsuV.SKi iil tiUvvVnviiOCj’i Wc>iiu 
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HUTTEN (Ulric re), a gentleman of Franconia, of 
uncommon parts and learning, was born in 1488 at Stec- 
kenburg, the seat of his family ; was sent to the abbey of 
Fulde at eleven years of age ; and took the degree of 
M. A. in 1506 at Francfort on the Oder, being the first 
promotion made in that newly-opened university. In 
1509, he was at the siege of Padua, in the emperor Maxi- 
milian’s army; and he owned that it was want of money, 
which forced him to make that campaign. His father, not 
having the least taste or esteem for polite literature, 
thought it unworthy to be pursued by persons of exalted 
birth ; and therefore would not afford his son the necessary 
supplies for a life of study. He wished him to apply him- 
self to the civil law, which might raise him in the world ; 
but Hutten had no inclination for that kind of study. 
Finding, however, that there was no other way of being 
upon good terms with his father, he went to Pavia in 1511, 
where he stayed but a little time ; that city being besieged 
and plundered by the Swiss, and himself taken prisoner. 
He returned afterwards to Germany, and there, contrary 
to his father’s inclinations, began to apply himself again to 
literature. Having a genius for poetry, he began his ca- 
reer as an author in that line, and published several com- 
positions, which were much admired, and gained him cre- 
dit. He travelled to various places, among the rest to Bo- 
hemia and Moravia ; and waiting on the bishop of Olmutz 
in a very poor condition, that prelate, who was a great Mae- 
cenas, received him graciously, presented him with a horse, 
and gave him money to pursue his journey. The corre- 
spondence also he held with Erasmus was of great advantage 
to him, and procured him respect from all the literati in 
Italy, and especially at Venice. 

At his return to Germany in 1 516, he was recommended 
in such strong terms to the emperor, that he received from 
him the poetical crown ; and from that time Hutten had 
himself drawn in armour, with a crown of laurel on his 
head, and took great delight in being so represented. He 
was of a very military disposition, and had given many 
proofs of courage, as well in the wars as in private ren- 
counters. Being once at Viterbo, where an ambassador 
of France stopped, a general quarrel arose, in which Ilut-' 
ten, forsaken by his comrades, was attacked by five French- 
men at once, and put them all to flight, after receiving 
some small wounds. He wrote an epigram on that 
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occasion, “in quinque Gallos a se profligatos/’ which may 
be seen in Melchior Adam. He had a cousin John de 
Hutten, who was court-marshal to Ulric duke of Wirtem- 
berg, and was murdered by that duke in 1515, for the sake 
of his wife, whom the duke kept afterwards as a mistress. 
The military poet, as soon as he heard of it, breathed no- 
thing but resentment ; and because he had no opportunity 
of shewing it with his sword, took up his pen, and wrote 
several pieces in the form of dialogues, orations, poems, 
and letters. A collection of these was printed iu the castle 
of Steckelberg, 15J9, 4to. 

He was in France in 151S*, whence he went to Mentz, 
and engaged in the service of the elector Albert ; and at- 
tended him a little after to the diet of Augsburg, where the 
elector was honoured with a cardinal’s hat. At this diet, 
articles were exhibited against the duke of Wirtemberg, 
on which occasion the murder of John de Hutton, marshal 
of his court, was not forgotten : and a league was after 
formed against him. Ulric IJutten served in this war with 
great pleasure ; yet was soon disgusted with a military life, 
and longed earnestly for his studies and retirement. This 
we find by a letter of his to Frederic Piscator, dated May 
21, 1519: in which he discovers an inclination for matri- 
mony, and expresses himself somewhat loosely on that 
subject. 

Believing Luther’s cause a very good one, he joined in it 
with great warmth ; and published Leo the Xth’s bull 
against Luther in 1520, with interlineary ami marginal 
glosses, in which that pope was made an ol^ect of the 
strongest ridicule. The freedom with which he wrote 
against the irregularities and disorders of the court of 
Home, exasperated Leo in the highest degree ; and induced 
him to command the elector of Mentz to send him to 
Koine bound hand and foot, but the elector suffered him 
to depart in peace. Hutten then withdrew to Brabant, and 
was at the court of the emperor Charles V. but did not 
stay long there, being told that his life would be in dangef. 
He then retired to Ebernberg, where he was protected by 
Francis de Sickingen, Luther’s great friend and guardian, 
to whom the castle of Ebernberg belonged. There he 
wrote in 1520 his complaint to the emperor, to the elcc* 
tors of Mentz and Saxony, and to* all the states of Ger- 
many, against the attempts which the pope’s emissaries 
made against him. From the same place also he wrote to 
Vol. XVIII. B B 
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Luther in May 1521, and published several pieces in fa- 
vour of the Reformation. He did not declare openly for 
Luther, till after he had left the elector of Mcntz’s court ; 
but he had written to him before from Mentz, and his first 
letter is dated June 1520. While he was upon his jour- 
ney to Ebernberg, he met with Hochstratus, and, drawing 
his sword, run up to him, and swore he would kill him, 
for what he had done against Reuchlin and Luther : but 
Hochstratus, throwing himself at his feet, conjured him so 
earnestly to spare his life, that Hutten let him go, after 
striking him several times with the Hat sword. Such was 
his turbulent zeal, so disgraceful to the cause he espoused, 
that Luther himself, warm as he was, blamed it. During 
his stay at Ebernberg, however, he performed a very ge- 
nerous action in regard to his family. Being the eldest 
son, and succeeding to the whole estate, he gave it all up 
to his brothers ; and even, to prevent their being involved 
in the misfortunes and disgraces which he expected, by the 
suspicions that might be entertained against him, he en- 
joined them not to remit him any money, nor to hold the 
least correspondence with him. 

It was now that he devoted himself wholly to the Luthe- 
ran party, to advance which he laboured incessantly both 
by his writings and actions. We do not know the exact 
time when he quitted the castle of Ebernberg ; but it ap- 
pears, that in January 1523, he left Basil, where he had 
flattered himself with the hopes of finding an asylum, and. 
had only btyjn exposed to great dangers, Erasmus, though 
his old acq™intanee and friend, had here refused a visit 
from him, for fear, as he pretended, of heightening the 
suspicions which were entertained against him : but Ins 
true reason, as he afterwards declared, in a letter to Me- 
lancthon, was, “ that he should then have been under a 
necessity of taking into his house that proud boaster, op- 
pressed with poverty and disease, who only sought for a 
nest to lay himself in, and to borrow money of every one 
he met.” This refusal of Erasmus provoked Ilutten to at- 
tack him severely, and accordingly lie published au “ Ex- 
postulate” in 1523, which Erasmus answered the same 
year, in a very lively piece, entitled, Spongia Erasmi 
adversus adspergines liutteni.” Hutten probably intended 
to reply, had he not been snatched away by death ; but lie 
died in an island of the lake Zurich, where he had hid 
himself for security, August 1523. 
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He was a man of little stature ; of a weak and sickly 
constitution ; extremely brave, but passionate : for he was 
not satisfied with attacking the Roman Catholics with his 
pen, he attacked them also with his sword. He acquainted 
Luther with the double war which he carried on against 
the clergy. tc I received a letter from Hutten,” says Lu- 
ther, u filled with rage against the Roman pontiff, declar- 
ing he would attack the tyranny of the clergy both with 
his pen and sword : he being exasperated against the pope 
for threatening him with daggers and poison, and com- 
manding the bishop of Mentz to send him bound to 110106.’* 
Camerarius says, that Hutten was impatient, that his air 
and discourse shewed him to be of a cruel disposition ; and 
applied to him what was said of Demosthenes, namely, 
that 16 he would have turned the world upside down, had 
his power been equal to his will.” 11 is works are nume- 
rous, though he died young. A collection of his “ Latin 
Poems” was published at Francfort in 1538, 12mo; all 
which, except two poems, were reprinted in the third part 
of the u Delicise Poetarum Gcrmanoruin. ” He was the 
author of a great many works, chiefly satirical, in the way 
of dialogue; and Thuanus has not scrupled to compare 
him to Lucian. Ot this cast were his Latin Dialogues on 
Lutheranism, published in 4 to, in 1520, and now very 
scarce. He had also a considerable share in the cele- 
brated work called “ Epistolm virorum obscurorum,” 
which Meiners, in his “ Lives of Illustrious Men,” says, 
was the joint work of Ulrick and Crotus liubianus, alias 
John Jaeger, of Dornheim in Thuringia. The produc- 
tions of each, according to Meiners, may easily be dis- 
tinguished. Wherever we are struck with the “ peculiar 
levity, vapidity, and force of the style — with a certain sol- 
dier-like boldness and unclerical humour, in obscene jests 
and pictures, and comical representations of saints, re- 
liqucs, &c. — with no small degree of keenness in the rela- 
tion of laughable anecdotes, — with a kn owledge of itaJy, 
to he obtained only by experience, — with a pleasant ex- 
planation and derivation of words in the style of the mon- 
kish schools; — in all these places, the hand of Ulrick Hut- 
ten may be traced.” That these letters were the work of 
different hands, says an acute critic, is not improbable; 
but we are not certain that Crotus Rubianus had any share 
in them; nor can we tell from what authority it is sq 

b u 2 
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affirmed. Goethe, who wrote his “ Tribute to the merrtory 
of Ulrick of Hntten,” translated into English by Antony*' 
Atifrere, esq. 17S9, and who wrote that some’ years before 
the appearance of Meiners’ Biography, seems to have led 
the latter into this opinion. With much more probability 
might Reuchlin have been mentioned, who, indeed, by 
some has been supposed the sole author. Upon the whole, 
however, there is most reason to think them Hutten 1 s. 1 

HUTTEN (Jacob), a Silesian of the sixteenth century, 
was the founder of the sect called the Bohemian or Moravian 
brethren, a sect of Anabaptists. Hutten purchased a ter- 
ritory of some extent in Moravia, and there established his 
society. They are considered as descended from the bet- 
ter sort of Hussites, and were distinguished by several re- 
ligious institutions^of a singular nature, but well adapted 
to guard their community against the reigning vices of 
the times. When they heard of Luther's attempts to re- 
form the church, they sent a deputation to him, and he, 
examining their tenets, though lie could not in every par- 
ticular approve, looked upon them as worthy of toleration 
and indulgence. Hntten brought persecution upon him- 
self and bis brethren by violent declamations against the 
magistrates, and the attempt to introduce a perfect equality 
among men. It lias been said that he was burnt as a he- 
retic at Inspruck, but this is by no means certain. By de- 
grees these sectaries, banished from their own country, 
entered into communion with the Swiss church ; though, 
for some time, with separate institutions. But in the sy- 
nods held at Astrog in l <520 and 1627, all dissensions were 
removed, and the two congregations were formed into one, 
under the title of the Church of the United Brethren. 
The sect of Ilerrenliutters or Moravians, formed by count 
Xinzendorif in the beginning of the present century, pre*- 
tend to be descended from these brethren, and take the 
same title of unitas Jralrum ; bnt Mosheim observes that 
“ they may with more propriety be said to imitate the 
example of that famous community, than to descend from 
those who composed it, since it is well known that there 
are very few Bohemians and Moravians in the fraternity of 
the Herrenhutters ; and it is extremely doubtful whether 

* Gfn. Dirt. — Moron. — Oort he’s “ Tribute,” by Aufrerc*— Jortin’s Erasmus. 
—Melchior Aft am. — Niceron. vU. XV. and XX. — Monthly Review, vol.lL 
Jfew So lie*. 
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even this small number are to be considered as the pos- 
terity of the ancient Bohemian brethren, who distinguished 
themselves so early by their zeal for the reformation,” 1 . 

HUTTER (Elias), a Protestant divine, was born at 
Ulm, in 15.53, and died at Nuremberg after 1602. He 
was deeply versed in languages, oriental and occidental • 
particularly Hebrew, which he seems to have taugiit at 
Leipsic. He published, 1. u A Hebrew Bible,” remark- 
able for being printed with the radical letters in black, the 
servile in hollow types, and the quiescent or deficient let- 
ters in smaller characters above the line. At the end is 
the 1 1 7th Psalm in thirty different, languages. 2. “ Two 
Polyglotts,” one in four languages, printed at Hamburg in 
1596 ; the other in six languages, at Nuremberg, in 1599 ; 
both in folio. 2 

HUTTER (Leonard), was also a nfttive of Ulm, and 
bom in 1563. He studied at Strasbourg, and early ap- 
plied himself with great diligence to theology ; he was af- 
terwards at Leipsic, Heidelberg, Jena, and Wirtemburg, 
and in the latter place was appointed one of the public 
professors of theology. He married a lady of illustrious 
birth in 1599; and died of a fever in 1616, being then 
for the fourth time rector of the university. The opinion 
held of his principles may be judged by live anagrams of 
his names Lconardus lluttcrus , four of them implying that 
he was another Luther. 'They are formed, says the author 
v/ho gives them, “ per literarum baud van am transposi- 
tionem thus, tc Redonatus Lutherus “ Leonhartus 
Ilutterus;” “ Ah tu noster Lutherus; 1 ’ “ Notus arte Ln- 
therus;” 66 Tantus ero Lutherus.” His works are very 
numerous ; a great part of them controversial, directed 
against the church of Rome. Besides these, I “ Coiu- 
pfendium Theologian, cum Notis D. Gotuiredi. Cundisii.” 
2. “Explicatio Libri Concordias Christianas,” 8vo. 3. u Loci 
Communes Theologici,” folio. 4. u Formulas eonci-ommdi,” 
gvo. 5. “ Disputationes de verbo Dei sevipto, ac traditioni- 
bus non script^,” in 4to. 6. “ Collegium Tlieologieum, sive 
XI disputationes de articulis confessionis Augustanas,” 8vo. 
7. “ Libri Christianas Concordias,” Svo ; and several pieces in 
defence of the Formulas Concordias, which in his time were 
highly esteemed; besides many other tracts in Latin and in 

1 Mosheim’s Hist. vol. IV. p. 102, and V. p. S-i. 

? Chautcpic.— Mureri,— Saxii Onomast. 
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German, all of which are enumerated by Freher, but seem 
too uninteresting at the present day to be transcribed . 1 

HUTTON (James), an ingenious philosopher of the 
sceptical class, was the son of Mr. William Hutton, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, and horn in that city on the 3d of 
June, 1726. He entered the university as a student of 
humanity, in Nov. 3 740. He studied afterwards under 
the celebrated Maclaurin, but did not prosecute the ma- 
thematical sciences to any great extent. The origin of his 
attachment to the study of chemistry is traced to the acci- 
dental mention of a chemical fact by professor Stevenson, 
in his prelections on logic. The fact was, that aqua regia 
is the only solvent of gold which requires the united action 
of two acids, each of which singly is capable of dissolving 
any of the baser metals. This important phenomenon 
drew him, as if by^a kind of electric attraction, to the study 
of chemistry, with a force that could never afterwards 
be overcome. His philosophical career was however in- 
terrupted by his engaging, at the request of his friends, as 
an apprentice to a writer to the signet. But instead of 
copying writs and deeds, or studying the forms of legal 
proceedings, it was found that his favourite object of pur- 
suit was the experiments of the crucible and retort. He 
was accordingly released from his engagement as an ap- 
prentice, and permitted to direct his attention to studies 
more congenial to his inclinations. He applied himself to 
the study of medicine as being the most closely connected 
with chemistry, and after attending the lectures in the 
university for some years, repaired, as was then customary, 
to the continent, to finish his course of study. He took 
the degree of M. D. at Leyden, in 1749. 

After his return from the continent, he began to think 
seriously of settling in the world. His views were first di- 
rected to the medical profession, but were soon abandoned 
for others that afforded better hopes of success. He re- 
solved to apply himself to the study and practice of agri- 
culture. With this view he fixed his residence for some 
time with a farmer in Norfolk, from whom he received 
practical lessons in husbandry. During his stay in Eng- 
land he made many journeys on foot into different parts of 
the country, for the purpose of studying mineralogy or 
geology, lie afterwards visited Flanders with the view of 

1 Gen, Diet, — -Frchcri Theatrum.— Saxii Onomast. 
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promoting both his mincralogical and agricultural studies. 
In 1754 he returned to Scotland, and fixed his residence 
on his own farm in Berwickshire, where he introduced the 
new husbandry which lias since made such rapid advances 
in that quarter. About 1768 he left Berwickshire, and 
went to reside in Edinburgh, giving his undivided attention 
to scientific pursuits. This gave him the advantage of 
enjoying with less interruption, the society of his literary 
friends, among whom were Dr. Black, Mr. Russel, and 
professor Adam Ferguson. 

Dr. Hutton’s first publication was given to the world in 
1777, entitled u Considerations on the nature, quality, 
and distinctions of Coal and Culm.” It proves that culm 
is the small or refuse of the infusible or stone-coal, but 
very different in its properties from the small of the fusible 
coal. A sketch of his great work, his “ Theory of the 
Earth,” the formation of which had been the object of 
many years of previous study, was communicated to the 
royal society of Edinburgh soon after its original institution. 
Another paper, a “ Theory of Rain,” appeared also in 
the first volume of the Edinburgh Transactions. This 
theory, as is well known, met with a most vigorous and 
determined opposition from M. de Luc, and became a 
subject of controversy, which was conducted with perhaps 
too much warmth. After the period of these two publi- 
cations, Dr. Hutton made several excursions into different 
parts of Scotland, with a view of comparing certain results 
uf his theory with actual observation ; and in these be 
seems to have been very successful. In 171*2 he published 
<c Dissertations on different subjects in Natural Philoso- 
phy,” in which his theory for explaining the phenomena 
of the material world, seems to coincide very closely with 
that of Boscovich, though there is no reason to suppose 
that the former was suggested by the latter. But Dr. 
Hutton did not confine himself merely to physical specu- 
lations ; he directed his attention also io the study of meta- 
physics, the result of which was the publication of a work 
entitled u An Investigation of the Prin iples of Knowledge* 
and of the Progress of Reason from Sense to Science and 
Philosophy,” 3 vols. 4to. The metaphysical opinions ad- 
vanced in this work coincide for the most part with those 
of Dr. Berkeley, and abound in sceptical boldness and phi- 
losophical infidelity. In 1 794 appeared his <l Dissertation 
upon the Philosophy of Light, Heat, and Fire,” 8yo, 
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which may be considered as a kind of supplement to the 
two preceding works. In 1796 his “ Theory of the Earth’ 1 
was republished in 2 vols. 8vo, from the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Transactions, with large additions, and a new 
mineralogical system. Many of his opinions here have 
beeh ably combated by Kirwan and others. 

In 1792 Dr. Hutton’s health began to decline, and in 
the summer of 1793 he was seized with a severe illness, 
which after some intervals of convalescence, terminated at 
last in his death, March 26, 1797. 1 

HUXHAM (John), was a physician of considerable re* 
putation, who practised his profession at Plymouth, where 
he died in i768. It is remarkable that no biographical 
memoirs of this able and learned practitioner are extant. 
Mr. Pohvhele informs us only that he was the son of a 
butcher at Halberton. Yet he possessed an innate genius 
and a strong propensity for medical acquisitions. By these 
lie was led to the university of Leyden, where he pursued 
his studies with indefatigable application, and took his 
doctor’s degree in medicine. At length, settling at Ply- 
mouth, by a successful course of practice be acquired a 
considerable fortune, and by several admirable publications 
gained universal lame, llis “ Treatise on Fevers” Mr. 
Polwhele notices, as the most eminent, and as it leads to 
the subsequent anecdote. “ The queen of Portugal being 
ill of a fever, and being reduced to the last extremity, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the physicians of the country ; 
bis majesty, hearing of the eminence of a physician of tho 
English factory at Lisbon, sent for him, and giving him 
the particulars of the queen’s disorder, inquired whether 
it was in his power to administer any assistance. The phy- 
sician replied that he was not without hope, but that ho 
could do nothing unless her majesty was left to his sole 
care and direction. This being granted, the disorder soon 
took a turn, and in a short time the queen was restored to 
perfect health. The doctor being complimented by the 
king on his abilities and success, said he had no claim but 
to the application ; for that the merit was due to Dr. Hux- 
liam, an eminent physician at Plymouth, whose tract on 
the management of fevers he had implicitly followed. Upon 
which, the king immediately procured the treatise, had it 
translated into the Portuguese language, printed it iu 

1 Philosophical Transactions of Edinburgh, vol V, 
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hanusome 4to, and fl»nt it ricbly bound to Dr. Huxbam, as 
an acknowledgment of the sense he entertained of his abi- 

lities, and of his debt of gratitude on the recovery of the 

queen.” 

Dr. Huxbam’ s writings display a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the ancients, and a great vene- 
ration for those of Hippocrates in particular; and he quotes 
the ancient languages, and writes the Latin, with great 
fluency aud familiarity. He appears to have spent his life 
at Plymouth in the active exercise of his profession ; for 
lie kept a register of the state of health and reigning dis- 
eases at that place, together with an account of the variety 
of the seasons, for nearly thirty years, (namely, from 1721* 
to 1752 inclusive) ; which were published in Latin, under 
the title of a Obscrvaiiones de Acre ct iMorbis Epidemicis,” 
&c. in 3 vols. 8 vo. The first of these volumes commences 
with an account of the year 1728 ; but in the dedication 
to sir Hans Sloane, he refers to an account of the consti- 
tution and diseases of the seasons from 1724 to 1727, al- 
ready published. The third volume was edited in 1770, 
after the death of the author, by his son J. Cor. lluxham, 
A. M. F. R. S. ; who, it is to he regretted, did not insert 
any memoirs of his father’s life. 

Dr. Huxham was at an early period elected a member of 
the royal society, and communicated several papers on 
the subjects of pathology and morbid anatomy, which 
were published in the Philosophical Transactions. But 
the work upon which his reputation principally rests, is 
his “ Essay on Fevers,” published about 1739, of which a 
fifth edition appeared the year before his death, containing 
also “ A Dissertation on the Malignant, Ulcerous Sore 
Throat.” His accuracy and acuteness, as an observer of 
the phenomena of disease, were particularly exemplified 
in his discriminative history of the u Slow Nervous Fever,” 
to which his name is often annexed when this fever is 
mentioned by succeeding authors. His theory was the an- 
cient humoral pathology, which much influenced his prac- 
tice ; but that was the genera! fault of the age. He was 
the author of some “ Observations on Antimony,” 1756, 
4to ; and was elected a fellow of the royal coliege of phy- 
sicians at Edinburgh. He has given few prescriptions ia 
bis works ; for he observes, with Hippocrates, that the phy- 
sician who knows a disease, cannot be at a loss in respect 
to the form of his remedy ; but, having mentioned a 
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favourite formula for the preparation of a tincture of the 
Peruvian bark, in his Essay on Fevers, in which the bitter 
is corrected by aromatics, his name has become attached 
to the tincture of bark which is commonly prepared in the 
shops according to his prescription, and is also adopted in 
the Pharmacopoeia of the college of physicians . 1 

HUYGENS (Christian), a very celebrated mathema- 
tician and astronomer, was born at the Hague April 14, 
1629, and was son of Constantine Huygens, lord of Zuy- 
lichem, who had served three successive princes of Orange 
in the quality of secretary, and had spent his whole life in 
cultivating the mathematics ; not in the speculative way 
only, but in making them subservient to the uses of life. 
From his infancy our author applied himself to this study, 
and made a considerable progress in it, even at nine years 
of age, as well as in music, arithmetic, and geography ; in 
all which he was instructed by his father, who in the mean 
lime did not suffer him to neglect the belles letues. At 
thirteen he was initiated in the study of mechanics ; having 
discovered a wonderful curiosity in examining machines 
and other pieces of mechanism ; and two years after had 
the assistance of a master in mathematics, under whom he 
made surprising progress. In 1645 he went to study law 
at Leyden, under Vinnius ; yet did not attach himself so 
closely to that science, but that he found time to continue 
his mathematics under the professor Schooten. He left 
this university at the end of one year, and went to Breda, 
where an university had just been founded, and placed 
under the direction of his father; and here, for two or 
three years, he made the law his chief study. In 1649 he 
went to Holstein and Denmark, in the retinue of Henry 
count of Nassau ; and was extremely desirous of going to 
Sweden to visit Des Cartes, who was then in that country 
with the queen Christina, but the count’s short stay in 
Denmark would not permit him. In 1651, he gave the 
world a specimen of his genius for mathematics, in a trea- 
tise entitled “ Theoremata de quadratura Hyperboles, 
Ellipsis, & Circuli, ex dato portionum gravitatis ccntro 
in which he shewed very evidently what might be expected 
from him afterwards. 

In 1655 he travelled into France, and took the degree 
of doctor of laws at Angiers. In 1658 he published his 

1 Pul while’s History of Devonshire, yol. I. p. 326*— Rees’s Cyclopaedia. 
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(i Horologium oscillatorhun. sive ue motu pcmlulorum,” 
&c. at the Hague. He had exhibited in a preceding work 
entitled u Brevis insiimtio de usu llorolugio/utn ad inve- 
metuh.s longitudines,” a model of a new invented pendu- 
lum ; but as some persons envious of his reputation were 
labouring to deprive him of the honour of the invention, 
he wrote this hook to explain the construction of it, and 
to shew that it was very different from the pendulum of 
astronomers invented by Galileo. In l Go!) be published 
his u Sy<tema Saturninum, sivc do causis mirandornm Sa- 
turni phenomenon, & comite ejus pianola novo.” Galileo 
had endeavoured to explain some of the surprising appear- 
ances of the planet Saturn. He had at first perceived two 
stars wi.iee attended it ; and some time after was amazed 
to lind them disappear, llu^gcns, desirous to account for 
these changes, laboured with his brother Constantine to 
bring the telescopes to greater perfection ; and made him- 
self glasses by which he could view objects at a greater 
distance than any that had v t been «_ drived. With 
these lie applied himself to observe all the phases and ap- 
pearances of Saturn, and drew a journal of ail the different 
aspects of that planet. He discovered also one of the sa- 
tellites belonging to that planet, which had hitherto es- 
caped the eyes of astronomers; and, alter a long course 
of observations, perceived that the planet is surrounded 
with a solid and permanent ring, which never changes its 
situation. These discoveries gained him an high rank 
among the astronomers of his time. 

In 1 6 GO lie took a second journey into France, and the 
year after passed over into England, where he communi- 
cated his art of polishing glasses .for telescopes, and was 
made a fellow of the royal society. About this time the 
air-pump was invented, which received considerable im- 
provements from him. This year also he discovered the 
laws of the collision of clastic bodies : as did afterwards 
our own countrymen, the celebrated Wallis and Wren, 
with whom he had a dispute about the honour of this dis- 
covery. After he had stayed some months in England, he 
returned to France in 1663, where hi* merit became so 
conspicuous, that Colbert resolved to fix him at Paris, by 
settling on him a considerable pension. Accordingly, in 
1665, letters written in the king’s name were sent to him 
to the Hague, where he then was, to invite him to Paris, 
with the promise of a large stipend, and other considerable 
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advantages. Iluvgens consented to the proposal, and re* 
aided at Paris from 1666 to 16Sl ; where he was made a 
member of the royal academy of sciences. During this 
time he was engaged in mathematical pursuits, wrote several 
works, which were published from time to time, and invented 
and perfected several useful instruments and machines. 
But continual application began then to impair his health ; 
and, though he had twice visited his native air, in 1670 
and 1675, for the sake of recovering from illness, he now 
found it permanently necessary to his constitution ; but 
perhaps the revocation of the edict of Nantz was a prin- 
cipal reason for his wishing to return to his own country. 
Though he was assured that he should enjoy the same 
liberty as before, and not be molested for his religious 
opinions, he would not consent to live in a country where 
his religion was proscribed, and therefore left Paris in 
J68J, and passed the remainder of his life in his own 
country, occupied in his usual pursuits and employments. 
He died at the Hague June S, 1695, in his sixty-seventh 
year, while his u Cosmotheoros,” a Latin treatise con- 
cerning the plurality of worlds, was printing ; he provided, 
however, in his will for its publication, desiring his bro- 
ther Constantine, to whom it was addressed, to take that 
trouble upon him. But Constantine was so occupied with 
business, as being secretary in Holland to the king of 
Great Biitain, that he died also before it could be printed; 
so that the hook did not appear in public till 1698. 

In 1703 were printed at Leyden, in l vol. 4to, Huy- 
gens's cc Opnscula Posthuma, qua* continent Dioptricam, 
Commentaries de vitris figurandis, Dissertationem de Co- 
rona 6c Parheliis, Tractatum de motu 6c de vi centrifuga, 
descriptionern Automati Planetarii.” Huygens had left by 
will to the university of Leyden his mathematical writings, 
and requested de Voider and Fullenius, the former pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy and mathematics at Leyden, 
and the other at Franeker, to examine these works, and 
publish what they should think proper. This was per- 
formed in the volume here mentioned. Huygens had writ- 
ten in Low Dutch the second of the tracts it contains, re- 
lating to the art of forming and polishing telescope-glasses, 
to which he had greatly applied himself ; and Boerhaave 
translated it into Latin for this work. In 1*700, were pub- 
lished in 4 to, his “ Opera Varia.” This collection is ge- 
nerally bound in 4 volumes. J.t contains the greatest part 
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of the pieces which he had published separately, and is 
divided into four parts. The first part contains the pieces 
relating to mechanics; the second, those relating to geo- 
metry ; the third, those relating to astronomy ; and the 
fourth, those which could not be arranged under any of 
the former titles. Gravcsande had the care of this edition, 
in which he has inserted several additions to the pieces con- 
tained in it, extracted from Huygens’s manuscripts. In 1 72 $ 
were printed at Amsterdam, in 2 vols. 4to, his “ Opera Reli- 
qua;” which new collection was published also by Grave- 
sande. The first volume contains his “ Treatises on Light 
and Gravity the second his “ Opuscuia Posthuma,” 
which had been printed in 1703. Ilis whole time had been 
employed in curious and useful researches. He loved a 
quiet and studious life; and perhaps through fear of inter- 
ruption, never married. He was an amiable, chearful, 
worthy man ; and in all inspects as good as he was great. 
As an inventor, the first and not the least considerable of 
his discoveries was that he made of the real nature, or 
rather figure of the luminous appearance which accompa- 
nies the planet Saturn ; but the most important was lib 
pendulum clock and his micrometer. His history, how- 
ever, includes many controversies respecting priority in 
these inventions, which may be seen at large in our autho- 
rities. 1 

HUYGIIKNS (Gomarus), a celebrated doctor of Lou- 
vain, was bom in 163 I, at Lier, or Lyre, a town in Brabant, 
lie professed philosophy at Louvain with reputation, and 
was made president of the college ot pope Adrian VI. 
where be died, October 27, 1702, leaving several works in 
Latin : the principal are, i( The Method ot remitting and 
retaining Sins,” 1686, 12mo; It has been translated into 
French ; “ Theses on Grace,” 4to ; “ Theological Con- 
ferences,” 3 vols. 12mo, &c. ; a “ Course of Divinity,” 15 
vols. l2mo, &c. He refused to write against the four ar- 
ticles of the French clergy, which displeased the court of 
Home. Iluyghens was P. QucsnePs intimate friend, and 
zealously defended his cause and his opinions. M. Ar- 
nauld speaks highly in his praise. 9 

1 Gen. Diet.— Eloges des Academicians, vol. I. — Martin’s Biog. Philosophies. 

W a id’s Gresham Professors. — Niceron, vol. XIX.— Lluttou's Dictionary.— 

Encyclopedia Britannica, yoI. XV HI. p. 803, note.— Thomson’s History ui the 
Royal Society. 1 

* Moreri.—Dict. Hist. 
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IIUYSUM (John Van), nn illustrious painter who sur* 
passed all who have ever painted in his style, and whose 
■ works excite as much surprise by their finishing, as admi- 
ration by their truth, was born at Amsterdam in 1682, and 
was a disciple of Justus Van Huysum, his father. He set 
out in his profession with a most commendable principle, 
not so much to paint for the acquisition of money, as of 
fame ; and therefore he did not aim at expedition, but at 
delicacy, and if possible, to arrive at perfection in his art. 
Having* attentively studied the pictures of Mignon, and all 
other artists of distinction who had painted in his own style, 
he tried which manner would soonest lead him to imitate 
the lightness and singular beauties of each flower, fruit, or 
plant ; and then fixed on a manner peculiar to himself, 
which seems almost inimitable. 11c soon received the 
most deserved applause from the ablest judges of painting; 
even those who furnished him with the loveliest flowers, 
confessing that there was somewhat in his colouring and 
pencilling that rendered every object more beautiful, if 
possible, than even nature itself. His pictures are finished 
with inconceivable truth ; for he painted every thing alter 
nature, and was so singularly exact, as to watch even the 
hour of the day in which his model appeared in its greatest, 
•perfection. 

Bv the judicious he was accounted to paint with greater 
freedom than Mignon or Brueghel ; with more tenderness 
and nature than Mario da Fiori, Michael Angelo di Cam- 
pidoglio, or Sogers; with more mellowness than De Ilecm, 
and greater force of colouring than Baptist. His reputa- 
tion rose to such a height at last, that he fixed immoderate 
prices on his woiks; so that none but the very opulent 
could pretend to become purchasers. Six of his paintings 
were sold, at a public sale in Holland, for prices that were 
almost incredible. One of them, a flower-piece, for four- 
teen hundred and fifty guilders; a fruit-piece, for a thou- 
sand and five guilders ; and the smaller pictures for nine 
hundred. These vast sums caused him to redouble his en- 
deavours to excel ; no person was admitted into his room 
while he was painting, not even his brothers; and bis 
method of mixing the tints, and preserving the lustre of 
his colours, was an impenetrable secret which he never 
would disfclosei From the same principle he would never 
take any disciples, except one lady, named Haverman^ 
and he grew envious and jealous even of her merit. 
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By several domestic disquiets, his temper became 
changed ; he grew morose, fretful, and apt to withdraw 
himself from society. He had many enviers of his fame, 
which has ever been the severe lot of the most deserving in 
all professions ; but he continued to work, and his reputa- 
tion never diminished. It is universally agreed, that he 
has excelled all who have painted fruit and flowers before 
him, by the confessed superiority of his touch, by the de- 
licacy of his pencil, and by an amazing manner of finish- 
ing ; nor does it appear probable that any future artist will 
ever become his competitor. The care which he took to 
purify his oils, and prepare his colours, and the various ex- 
periments he made to discover the most lustrous and du- 
rable, is another instance of his extraordinary care and 
capacity. 

From having observed some of his works that were per- 
fectly finished, some only half finished, and others only 
begun, the principles by which lie conducted himself may 
perhaps be discoverable. His cloths were prepared with 
the greatest care, and primed with white, with all possible 
purity, to prevent his colours from being obscured, as he 
laid them on very lightly. He glazed all other colours, 
except the clear and transparent, not omitting even the 
white ones, till he found the exact tone of the colour ; and 
over that he finished the forms, the lights, the shadows, 
and the reflections ; which are all executed with precision 
and warmth, without dryness or negligence. The greatest 
truth, united with the greatest brilliancy, and a velvet soft- 
ness on the surface of his objects, are visible in every part 
of his compositions ; and as to his touch, it looks like the 
pencil of nature. Whenever he represented flowers placed 
in vases, lie always painted those vases after some elegant 
model, and the bas-relief is as exquisitely finished as any 
of the other parts. Through the whole he shews a delicate 
composition, a fine harmony, and a most happy effect of 
light and shadow. Tiiose pictures which he painted on a 
clear ground, are preferred to others of his hand, as having 
greater lustre ; and as they demanded more care and 
exactness in the finishing ; yet there are some on a darkish 
ground, in winch appears rather more force and harmony. 

It is observed of him, that in the grouping of his flowers, 
be generally designed those which w'ere brightest in the 
centre, and gradually decreased the force of his colour 
from the centre tg the extremities. The birds’ nests and 
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their eggs, the feathers, insects, and drops of dew, arc 
expressed with the utmost truth, so as even to deceive the 
spectator. And yet, after all this merited and just praise, it 
cannot but be confessed, that sometimes his fruits appear 
like wax or ivory, without that peculiar softness and warmth 
which is constantly observable in nature. Beside his merit 
as a /lower-painter, lie also painted landscapes with great 
applause. They are well composed ; and although he had 
never seen Rome, he adorned his scenes with the noble 
remains of ancient magnificence which are in that citv. 
His pictures in that style are well coloured, and every tree 
is distinguished by a touch that is proper for the leafing. 
The grounds are well broken, and disposed with taste and 
judgment; the figures are designed in the manner of 
Lairesse, highly finished, and touched with a great deal of 
spirit; and through the whole composition, the scene re- 
presents Italy, in the trees, the clouds, and the skies, lie 
died in 1740, aged sixty-seven. 

Of his brothers, Justus Van Huysijm was born at Am- 
sterdam, and died when he had arrived only at his twenty- 
second year. He painted battles in a large and a small 
size, with exceeding readiness and freedom, without hav- 
ing recourse to any models ; and he composed his subjects 
merely by the power of his own lively imagination, dis - 
posing them also with judgment and taste; and Jacob 
Van Huysum, also born at Amsterdam, in 1680, died at 
London, where he had resided for several years. His merit 
chiefly consisted in imitating the works of his brother John ; 
which he did with so much critical exactness, beauty, and 
delicacy, as frequently to deceive the most sagacious con- 
noisseurs; and he usually had twenty guineas for each 
copy. He also composed subjects of his own invention 
in the same style, which were very much prized ; and his 
paintings increased in their value like those of his brother 
John. He died in 1740. 1 

HYDE (Edward), earl of Clarendon, and chancellor of 
England, was descended from an ancient family in Che- 
shire, and born at Dinton in Wiltshire, Feb. 16, 1608. In 
1622, he was entered of Magdalen -hall in Oxford, and ill 
1625, took the degree of bachelor in arts ; but failing of a 
fellowship in Exeter college, for which he stood, he re- 
moved to the Middle Temple, where he studied the law 

$ Pilkington,— .Argenville, n>l. I II.— Walpole’s Anecdotes. 
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for several years with diligence and success. When the 
lawyers resolved to give a public testimony of their dissent 
from the new doctrine advanced in Prynne’s “ Histrio- 
mastix,” in which was shewn an utter disregard of all man- 
ner of decency and respect to the crown, Hyde and White- 
locke were appointed the managers of the masque pre- 
sented on that occasion to their majesties at Whitehall on 
Candlemas-day, 1633-4. At the same time he testified, 
upon all occasions, his utter dislike to that excess of power, 
which was then exercised by the court, and supported by 
the judges in Weslminster-hall. He condemned the op- 
pressive proceedings of the high-commission court, the 
star-chamber, the council-board, the earl-marshal's court, 
Or court of honour, and the court of York. This just way 
of thinking is said to have been formed in him by a do- 
mestic accident, which Burnet relates in the following 
manner: “ When he first began,” says that historian, “ to 
grow eminent in his profession of the law, he went down to 
visit his father in Wiltshire ; who one day, as they were 
walking in the fields together, observed to him, that ‘ men 
of his profession were apt to stretch the prerogative too 
far, and injure liberty : but charged him, if ever lie came 
to any eminence in his profession, never to sacrifice the 
laws and liberty of his country to his own interest, or the 
will of his prince.’ He repeated this twice, and imme- 
diately fell into a fit of apoplexy, of which he died in a 
few hours ; and this advice had so lasting an influence upon 
the son, that he ever after observed and pursued it.” 

In the parliament which began at Westminster April 
10, 1640, lie served as burgess for Wotton-Basset in Wilt- 
shire; and distinguished himself upon the following occa- 
sion. IJ is majesty having acquainted the house of com- 
mons, that he would release the ship-money, if they would 
grant him twelve subsidies, to be paid in three years, great 
debates arose in the house that day and the next; when 
Hampden, seeing the matter ripe for the question, desired 
it might be put, “ whether the house should comply with 
the proposition made by the king, as it was contained in 
the. message ?” Serjeant Glanvile, the speaker, for the 
house was then in a committee, endeavoured in a pathetic 
speech to persuade them to comply with the king, and so 
reconcile him to parliaments for ever. No speech ever 
united the inclination of a popular council more to the 
speaker than this did ; and if the questiou had been iin- 
Voi.. XV III. C c 
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mediately put, it was believed that few would have opposed 
it. But, after a short silence, the other side recovering 
new courage, called again with some earnestness, that 
Hampden’s question should be put ; which being like to 
meet with a concurrence, Hyde, who was desirous to pre- 
serve a due medium, after expressing his dislike of Hamp- 
den’s question, proposed, that a to the end every man 
might freely give his yea or no, the question might be put 
only upon giving the king a supply ; and if this was car- 
ried, another might be put upon the manner and propor- 
tion : if not, it would have the same effect with the other 
proposed by Mr. Hampden.” This, after it had been some 
time opposed and diverted by other propositions, which 
were answered by Hyde, would, as it is generally believed, 
have been carried in the affirmative, though positively op- 
posed by Herbert the solicitor-general, if sir Henry Vane 
the secretary had not assured them as from his majesty, 
that if they should pass a vote for a supply, and not in the 
proportion proposed in his majesty’s message, it would 
not be accepted by him, and therefore desired that the 
question might be laid aside. This being again urged by 
the solicitor-general, and it being near five in the after- 
noon, a very late hour in those days, it was readily con- 
sented to, that the house should adjourn till the next 
morning, at which time they were suddenly dissolved. 
And within an hour after Hyde met St. John, who was sel- 
dom known to smile, but then had a most cheerful aspect ; 
and observing Hyde melancholy, asked him, “ what trou- 
bled him?” who answered, “The same he believed that 
troubled most good men, that, in a time of so much confu- 
sion, so wise a parliament should be so imprudently dis- 
solved.” St. John replied somewhat warmly, “ that all 
was well : that things must grow worse, before they would 
grow better ; and that that parliament would never have 
done what was requisite.” 

This parliament being dissolved, Hyde was chosen for 
Saltash in Cornwall in the Long-parliament, which com- 
menced Nov. 3 the same year, where his abilities began 
to be noticed ; and when the commons prepared a charge 
against lord chief baron Davenport, baron Weston, and 
baron Trevor, he was sent up with the impeachment to 
the lords, to whom he made a most excellent speech. It 
begins thus : “ My lords, there cannot be a greater instance 
of a sick and languishing commonwealth* than the business 
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of this day. Good God ! how have the guilty these late 
years been punished, when the judges themselves have 
been such delinquents ? It is no marvel, that an irregular, 
extravagant, arbitrary power, like a torrent, hath broken 
in upon us, when our banks and our bulwarks, the laws, 
were in the custody of such persons. Men, who had left 
their innocence, could not preserve their courage ; nor 
could we look that they, who had so visibly undone us, 
themselves should have the virtue or credit to rescue us 
from the oppression of other men. It was said by one, 
who always spoke excellently, that c the twelve judges were 
like the twelve lions under the throne of Solomon ;’ under 
the throne of obedience, but yet lions. Your lordships 
shall this day hear of six, who, be they what they will else, 
were no lions : who upon vulgar fear delivered up their 
precious forts they were trusted with, almost without as- 
sault ; and in a tame easy trance of flattery and servitude, 
lost and forfeited, shamefully forfeited, that reputation, 
awe, and reverence, which the wisdom, courage, and gra- 
vity of their venerable predecessors had contracted and fas- 
tened to the places they now hold. They even rendered 
that study and profession, which in all ages hath been, and 
I hope, now shall be, of honourable estimation, so contemp- 
tible and vile, that had not this blessed day come, all men 
would have had that quarrel to the law itself which Marius 
had to the Greek tongue, who thought it a mockery to 
learn that language, the masters whereof lived in bondage 
under others. And I appeal to these unhappy gentlemen 
themselves, with what a strange negligence, scorn, and in- 
dignation, the faces of all men, even of the meanest, have 
been directed towards them, since, to call it no worse, that 
fatal declension of their understanding in those judgments, 
of which they stand here charged before your lordships.” 
The conclusion runs thus : “ If the excellent, envied con- 
stitution of this kingdom hath been of late distempered, 
your lordships see the causes. If the sweet harmony be- 
tween the king’s protection and the subject’s obedience 
hath unluckily suffered interruption ; if the royal justice 
and honour of the best of kings have been mistaken by his 
people; if the duty and affection of the most faithful and 
loyal nation hath been suspected by their gracious sove- 
reign ; if, by these misrepresentations, and these misunder- 
standings, the king and people have been robbed of the 
delight and comfort of each other, and the blessed peace 

C C 2 
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of this island been shaken and frightened in£o tumults and 
commotions, into the poverty, though not into the rage, of 
war, as a people prepared for destruction and desolation ; 
these are the men, actively or passively, by doing or not 
doing, who have brought this upon us : ‘ Misera servitus 
falso pax vocatur; ubi judicia deficiunt, incipit helium’.” 

But though Hyde was very zealous for redressing the 
grievances of the nation, he was no less so for the security 
of the established church, and the honour of the crown. 
When a bill was brought in to take away the bishops’ vote 
in parliament, and to leave them out of all commissions of 
the peace, or any thing that had relation to temporal affairs, 
he was very earnest for throwing it out, and said, that, 
u from the time that parliaments begun, bishops had al- 
ways been a part of it ; that if they were taken out, there 
was nobody left to represent the clergy ; which would in- 
troduce another piece of injustice, that no other part of 
the kingdom could complain of, who, being all represent- 
ed in parliament, were bound to submit to whatever was 
enacted there, because it was, upon the matter, with their 
own consent : whereas, if the bill was carried, there was 
nobody left to represent the clergy, and yet they must be 
bound by their determination.” He was one of the com- 
mittee employed to prepare the charge against the earl of 
Strafford : but, as soon as he saw the unjustifiable violence 
with which the prosecution was precipitated, he left them, 
and opposed the bill of attainder warmly. He was after- 
wards appointed a manager at the conference with the 
house of lords, for abolishing the court of York, of which 
that earl had been for several years president ; and was 
chairman also of several other committees, appointed upon 
the most important occasions, as long as he continued to 
sit among them. But, when they began to put in execu- 
tion their ordinance for raising the militia against his ma- 
jesty, Hyde, being persuaded that this was an act of open 
rebellion, left them ; and they felt the blow given to their 
authority by his absence so sensibly, that in their instruc- 
tions shortly after to the earl of Essex their general, he 
was excepted with a few others from any grace or favour. 

Hyde withdrew to the king at York, having first obtained 
the great seal to be sent thither on May 20, 164*2 : and, 
upon his arrival, was admitted into the greatest confidence, 
though he was not under any official character in the court 
for some months. But, tovyards the latter end of the year, 
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upon the promotion of sir John Colepepper to be master of 
the rolls, he succeeded him in the chancellorship of the 
exchequer, and the same year was knighted, and made a 
privy-counsellor. With these characters he sat in the 
parliament assembled at Oxford, Jan. 1643 ; and, in 1644,' 
was one of the king’s commissioners at the treaty of Ux- 
bridge. Not long after, the king sending the prince of 
Wales into the West, to have the superintendency of the 
affairs there, sir Edward Hyde was appointed to attend his 
highness, and to be of his council ; where he entered, by 
his majesty’s command, into a correspondence with the 
marquis of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Upon 
the declension of the king’s cause, he with the lords Capel 
and Colepepper sailed from Pendennis castle in Cornwall 
to Scilly, and thence to Jersey, where he arrived in March 
1645 ; but being greatly disgusted at the prince’s removal 
thence the following year to France, he obtained leave to 
stay in that island. His opinion respecting the prince’s 
removal into France, is warmly expressed in the following 
letter to the duke of Ormond : 

u My Lord, 

u Your lordship hath been long since informed, whither 
my lord Digby attended the prince ; and from thence have 
pardoned my not acknowledging your grace’s favour to me, 
from the impossibility of presenting it to you. 1 confess, 
in that conjuncture of time, I thought the remove from 
Jersey to Ireland to be very fit to be deliberately weighed, 
before attempted ; but I would have chosen it much more 
cheerfully than this that is embraced, which I hope will be 
a memorial to my weakness ; for it is my misfortune to 
differ from those with whom I have hitherto agreed, and 
especially with my best friend, which I hope will not ren- 
der me the less fit for your charity, though 1 may be for 
your consideration. Indeed, there is not light enough for 
me to see my way, and I cannot well walk in the dark ; and 
therefore I have desired leave of the prince to breathe in 
this island a little for my refreshment, till I may discern 
some way in which I may serve his majesty. I hope your 
lordship will never meet with any interruption in the exer- 
cise of that devotion, which hath rendered you the envied 
example of three kingdoms, and that I shall yet find an 
opportunity to attend upon your lordship, and have the 
honour to be received by you in the capacity of 

“ My Lord, your Lordship’s, &c. 

“ June 22, 1646. “ Edward Hyde/’ 
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We see here not barely a disgust, but even a resentment 
shewn to the prince’s going to Paris ; the ground of which 
undoubtedly lay in the manifest danger his religion might 
be brought into from the restless endeavours of his mother; 
since it is notorious, that the chancellor was never upon any 
tolerable terms with the queen, on account of his watch- 
fulness against every attempt of this kind. 

During his retirement in Jersey, he began to write his 
“ History of the Rebellion,” which had been particularly 
recommended to him, and in which he was assisted also by 
the king, who supplied him with several of the materials for it. 
We learn from the history itself, that upon lord Capel’s 
waiting on the king at Hampton-court in 1647, his ma- 
jesty wrote to the chancellor a letter, in which he “ thanked 
him for undertaking the work he was upon ; and told him, 
he should expect speedily to receive some contribution 
from him towards it;” and within a very short time after- 
wards, he sent to him memorials of all that had passed 
from the time he had left his majesty at Oxford, when he 
waited upon the prince into the west, to the very day that 
the king left Oxford to go to the Scots ; out of which me- 
morials the most important passages, in the years 1644 
and 1645, are faithfully collected. Agieeably to this, the 
ninth book opens with declaring, that “ the work was first 
undertaken with the king’s approbation, and by his en- 
couragement; and particularly, that many important points 
were transmitted to the author by the king’s immediate 
direction and order, even after he was in the hands and 
power of the enemy, out of his own memorials and jour- 
nals.” Thus we may trace the exact time when this his- 
tory was begun ; and the time when it was finished may he 
ascertained with the same degree of exactness, from the 
dedication of the author’s “ Survey of the Leviathan,” in 
which he addresses himself to Charles II. in these terms : 
€t As soon as I had finished a work, at least recommended, 
if not enjoined to me by your blessed father, and approved, 
and in some degree perused by your majesty, I could not,” 
&c. This dedication is dated Moulins, May 10, 1673 ; 
whence it appears, that the history was not completed till 
the beginning of that, or the latter end of the preceding 
year; and this may account for certain facts being related 
which happened long after the Restoration ; as for instance, 
that “ sir John Digby lived many years after the king’s 
return and that the “ earl of Sandwich’s expedition wa* 





never forgiven him by some men:’’ which might very 
consistently be introduced in this history', though that 
nobleman did not lose his life till 1672. 

In May 1648, sir Edward received a letter from the 
queen to call him to Paris ; where, after the king s death, 
he was continued both in his seat at the privy council, and 
in his office of the exchequer, by Charles II. In Nov. 
1649, he was sent by the king with lord Cottington am- 
bassador extraordinary into Spain, to apply for assistance 
in the recovery of his crown ; but returned without success 
in July 1651. Soon after his arrival, the king gave him 
an account of his escape after the battle of Worcester, in 
that unfortunate expedition to Scotland, which had been 
undertaken during sir Edward’s absence, and much against 
his judgment. He now resided for some time at Antwerp, 
but left no means unattempted, by letters and messages to 
England, for compassing the Restoration ; in which, how- 
ever, he solely relied upon the episcopal party. In 1653, 
he was accused of holding a correspondence with Crom- 
well ; but being declared innocent by the king, was after* 
wards made secretary of state. More attempts were made 
to ruin him with the king, but in vain ; for in 1657 he was 
made chancellor of England. Upon the Restoration, as 
he had been one of the greatest sharers in his master’s 
sufferings, so he had a proportionable share in his glory. 

Besides the post of lord chancellor, in which he was 
continued, he was chosen chancellor of the university of 
Oxford in Oct. 1660; and, in November following, created 
a peer by the title of baron Hyde of Hindon in Wiltshire; 
to which were added, in April 1661, the titles of viscount 
Cornbury in Oxfordshire, and earl of Clarendon in Wilt- 
shire. These honours, great as they were, were, however, 
by no means beyond his merit. He had, upon the Resto- 
ration, shewn great prudence, justice, and moderation, 
in settling the just boundaries between the prerogative of 
the crown and the liberties of the people. He had reduced 
much confusion into order, and adjusted many clashing 
interests, where property was concerned. He had endea- 
voured to make things easy to the Presbyterians and mal- 
contents by the act of indemnity, and to satisfy the Royal- 
ists by the act of uniformity. But it is not possible to 
stand many years in a situation so much distinguished, 
without becoming the object of envy; which created him 
such enemies as both wished and attempted his ruin, and 



tit last effected it. Doubtless nothing more contributed to 
inflame this passion against him, than the circumstance of 
his eldest daughter being married to the duke of York, 
which became known in a few months after the king’s 
return. She had been one of the maids of honour to the 
princess royal Henrietta, some time during the exile, when 
the duke fell in love with her; and being disappointed by 
the defeat of sir George Booth, in a design he had formed 
of coming with some forces to England in 1659, he went 
to Breda, where his sister then resided. Passing some 
weeks there, he took this opportunity, as Burnet tells us, 
of soliciting miss Hyde to indulge his desires without mar- 
riage ; but she managed the matter with such address, that 
in the conclusion he married her, Nov. 4 that year, with 
all possible secrecy, and unknown to her father. After 
their arrival in England, being pregnant, she called upon 
the duke to own his marriage ; and though he endeavoured 
to divert her from this object, both by great promises and 
great threatenings, yet she had the spirit and wisdom to 
tell him, “ She would have it known that she was his wife, 
let him use her afterwards as he pleased.” The king 
ordered some bishops and judges to peruse the proofs of 
her marriage ; and they reporting that it had been solem- 
nized according to the doctrine of gospel and the law 
of England, he told his brother, that he must live with 
her whom he had made his wife, and at the same time 
generously preserved the honour of an excellent servant, 
who had not been privy to it ; assuring him, that “ this 
accident should not lessen the esteem and favour he had 
for him.” 

The first open attack -upon lord Clarendon was made by 
the earl of Bristol ; who, in 1663, exhibited against him a 
charge of high treason to the house of lords. There had 
been a long course of friendship, both in prosperity and 
adversity, between the chancellor and this earl ; but they 
had gradually fallen into different measures in religion and 
politics. In this state of things, the chancellor refusing 
what lord Bristol considered as a small favour (which was 
said to be the passing a patent in favour of a court lady), 
the latter took so much offence, that he resolved upon re- 
venge. The substance of the whole accusation was as 
follows : u That the chancellor, being in place of highest 
trust and confidence with his majesty, and having arrogated 
a supreme direction in all things, had, with a traitorous 
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intent to draw contempt upon liis majesty’s person, and to 
alienate the affections of his subjects, abused the said 
trust in manner following. 1. He had endeavoured to 
alienate the hearts of his majesty’s subjects, by artfully 
insinuating to his creatures and dependents, that his majesty 
was inclined to popery, and designed to alter the esta- 
blished religion. 2. He had said to several persons of his 
majesty’s privy council, that his majesty was dangerously 
corrupted in his religion, and inclined to popery: that 
persons of that religion had such access and such credit 
with him, that, unless there were a careful eye had upon 
it, the protestant religion would be overthrown in this 
kingdom. 3. Upon his majesty’s admitting sir Henry 
Bennet to be secretary of state in the place of sir Edward 
Nicholas, he said, that his majesty had given 10,000/. to 
remove a most zealous Protestant, that he might bring into 
that place a concealed Papist. 4. In pursuance of the 
same traiterous design, several friends and dependents of 
his have said aloud, that ‘ were it not for my lord chan- 
cellor’s standing in the gap, Popery would be introduced 
into this kingdom.’ 5. That he had persuaded the king, 
contrary to his opinion, to allow his name to be used to the 
pope and several cardinals, in the solicitation of a cardinal’s 
cap for the lord Aubigny, great almoner to the queen : in 
order to effect which, he had employed Mr. Richard Beal- 
iug, a known Papist, and had likewise applied himself to 
several popish priests and jesnits to the same purpose, 
promising great favour to the Papists here, in case it should 
be effected. f>. That he had likewise promised to several 
Papists, that he would do his endeavour, and said, 4 he 
hoped to compass taking away all penal laws against them;’ 
to the end they might presume and grow vain upon his 
patronage ; and, by their publishing their hopes of tole- 
ration, increase the scandal designed by him to be raised 
against his majesty throughout the kingdom. 7. That, 
being intrusted with the treaty between his majesty and his 
royal consort the queen, lie concluded it upon articles 
scandalous and dangerous to the Protestant religion. More- 
over, he brought the king and queen together without any 
settled agreement about the performance of the marriage 
rites ; whereby, the queen refusing to be married by a 
Protestant priest, in case of her being with child, either 
the succession should be made uncertain for want of the 
due rites of matrimony, or else his majesty be exposed to # 
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a suspicion of having been married in his own dominions 
by a Romish priest. 8. That, having endeavoured to 
alienate the hearts of the king’s subjects upon the score of 
religion, he endeavoured to make use of all his scandals 
and jealousies, to raise to himself a popular applause of 
being the zealous upholder of the Protestant religion, &c. 
9. That he further endeavoured to alienate the hearts of 
the king’s subjects, by venting in his own discourse, and 
those of his emissaries, opprobrious scandals against his 
majesty’s person and course of life ; such as are not fit to 
be mentioned, unless necessity shall require it. 10. That 
he endeavoured to alienate the affections of the duke of 
York from his majesty, by suggesting to him, that ‘ his 
majesty intended to legitimate the duke of Monmouth.’ 
11. That he had persuaded the king, against the advice of 
the lord general, to withdraw the English garrisons out of 
Scotland, and demolish all the forts built there, at so vast 
a charge to this kingdom ; and all without expecting the 
advice of the parliament of England. 12. That he endea- 
voured to alienate his majesty’s affections and esteem from 
the present parliament, by telling him, 1 that there never 
was so weak and inconsiderable a house of lords, nor never 
so weak and heady a house of commons ;’ and particularly 
that ‘ it was better to sell Dunkirk than be at their mercy 
for want of money.’ 13. That, contrary to a known law 
made last session, by which money was given and applied 
for maintaining Dunkirk, he advised and effected the sale 
of the same to the French king. 14. That he had, con- 
trary to law, enriched himself and his treasures by the sale 
of offices. 15. That he had converted to his own use vast 
sums of public money, raised in Ireland by wayjof subsidy, 
private and public benevolences, and otherwise givep and 
intended to defray the charge of the government in that 
kingdom. 16. That, having arrogated to himself a supreme 
direction of all his majesty’s affairs, he had prevailed to 
have his majesty’s customs farmed at a lower rate than 
others offered ; and that by persons with some of whom 
he went a share, and other parts of money resulting 
from his majesty’s revenue.” 

A charge urged with so much anger and inconsistency as 
this was, it is easy to imagine, could not much affect him ; 
on the contrary we find, that the prosecution ended greatly 
to the honour of the chancellor ; notwithstanding which, 
his enemies advanced very considerably by it in their 
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design, to make him less in favour with his master, less 
respected in parliament, and less beloved by the people. 
The building of a magnificent house, which was begun in 
the following year, 1664, furnished fresh matter for ob- 
loquy. “ The king,” says Burnet, u had granted him a 
large piece of ground, near St. James’s palace, to build 
upon. He intended a good ordinary house ; but not un- 
derstanding these matters himself, he put the management 
of it into the hands of others, who run him to a vast ex- 
pellee of above 50,000/. three times as much as he had 
designed to lay out upon it. During the war, and in the 
year of the plague, he had about 300 men at work, which 
he thought would have been an acceptable thing, when so 
many men were kept at work, and so much money as was 
daily paid circulated about; but it had a contrary effect , 
it raised a great outcry against him. Some called it Dun- 
kirk-house, intimating that it was built by his share of the. 
price of Dunkirk : others called it Iiolland-house, because 
he was believed to be no friend to the war ; so it was given 
out he had the money from the Dutch. It was visible that, 
in a time of public calamity, he was building a very noble 
palace. Another accident was, that before the war there 
were some designs on foot for the repairing of St. Paul’s, 
and many stones were brought thither for the purpose. 
That project was laid aside ; upon which he bought the 
stones, and made use of them in building his own house. 
This, how slight soever it may seem to be, had a great 
eflect by the management of his enemies.” To this remark 
it may be added, that this stately pile was not finished till 
1667 ; so that it stood a growing monument for the popular 
odium to teed upon, almost the whole interval between his 
first and hirlast impeachment ; and to aggravate and spread 
that odium, there was published a most virulent satirical 
song, entitled “ Clarendon’s House-warming,” to. irritate 
the minds of the populace. 

In August 1667, he was removed from his post of chan- 
cellor, and in November following was impeached by the 
house of commons of high treason, and other crimes and 
misdemeanors ; upon which, in the beginning of December, 
he retired to France, and on the 1 9th, an act of banishment 
was passed against him. Echard observes, how often “ it 
has been admired, that the king should not only consent to 
discard, but soon after banish a friend, who had been as 
honest and faithful to him as the best, and perhaps more 
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useful and serviceable than any he had ever employed ; 
which surely could never have been brought to bear with- 
out innumerable enviers and enemies.’* But to conceive 
how these were raised, we need only remember, that during 
the height of his grandeur, which continued two years 
after the Restoration without any rivalship, as well as the 
rest of his ministry, he manifested an inflexible steadiness 
to the constitution of the church of England, in equal 
opposition to the Papists on one side, and the Dissenters 
on the other; so that none of these could ever be recon- 
ciled to him or his proceedings. Yet at first he seemed so 
forward to effect a coalition of all parties, that the cavaliers 
and strict churchmen thought themselves much neglected; 
and many of them upon that account, though unjustly, 
entertained insuperable prejudices against him, and joined 
with the greatest of his enemies. But the circumstances 
which were supposed to weaken his interest with, and at 
length make him disagreeable to the king, were rather of 
a personal nature, and such as concerned the king and 
him only. It is allowed on all hands, that the chancellor 
was not without the pride of conscious virtue ; so that his 
personal behaviour was accompanied with a sort of gravity 
and haughtiness, which struck a very unpleasing awe into 
a court filled with licentious persons of both sexes. He 
often took the liberty to give reproofs to these persons of 
mirth and gallantry ; and sometimes thought it his duty to 
advise the king himself in such a manner that they took 
advantage of him, and as he passed in court, would often 
say to his majesty, <c There goes your schoolmaster.” The 
chief of these was the duke of Buckingham, who had a 
surprising talent of ridicule and buffoonery ; aud that he 
might fnake way for lord Clarendon’s ruin, afy bringing 
him first into contempt, he often acted and mimicked him 
in the presence of the king, walking in a stately manner 
with a pair of bellows before him for the purse, and colonel 
Thus carrying a fire-shovel on his shoulder for the mace ; 
with which sort of farce and banter, the king, says Echard, 
was too much delighted and captivated. These, with some 
more serious of the Popish party, assisted by the solicita- 
tions of the ladies of pleasure, made such impressions 
upon the king, that he at last gave way, and became will- 
ing, and even pleased, to part both from his person and 
services. It was also believed, that the king had some 
private resentments against; him, for checking- of thos*< 
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who were too forward in loading the crown with preroga- 
tive and revenue ; and particularly we are told, that he 
had counteracted the king in a grand design which he had, 
to be divorced from the queen, under pretence “ that she 
had been pre-engaged to another person, or that she was 
incapable of bearing children.” The person designed to 
supply her place was Mrs. Stuart, a beautiful young lady, 
who was related to the king, and had some office under the 
queen. The chancellor, to prevent this, sent for the duke 
of Richmond, who was of the same name ; and seeming 
to be sorry that a person of his worth and relation to his 
majesty should receive no marks of his favour, advised him 
to marry this lady, as the most likely means to advance 
himself. The young nobleman, liking the person, followed 
his advice, made immediate application to the lady, 
who was ignorant of the king’s intentions, and in a few 
days married her. The king, thus disappointed, and 
soon after informed how the match was brought about, 
banished the duke and his new duchess from court, reserv- 
ing his resentment against the chancellor to a more conve- 
nient opportunity. Be this as it will, the private reasons 
that induced the king to abandon the chancellor were ex- 
pressed in a letter to the duke of Ormond, then in Ireland; 
which the king wrote to that nobleman for his satisfaction, 
knowing him to be the chancellor’s friend. Echard ob- 
serves, that this letter was never published, nor would a 
copy of it be granted ; but that he had been told the 
substance of it more than once by those who had read it ; 
and the principal reason there given by the king was, 

“ The chancellor’s intolerable temper.” 

Being now about to quit the kingdom in exile, before 
he departed he drew up an apology, in a petition ,to the 
house of lo?ds, in which he vindicated himself from any 
way contributing to the late miscarriages, in such a man- 
ner as laid the blame at the same time upon others. The 
lords received it Dec. 3, and sent two of the judges to 
acquaint the commons with it, desiring a conference. The 
duke of Buckingham, who was plainly aimed at in the pe- 
tition, delivered it to the commons ; and said, “ The lords 
have commanded me to deliver to you this scandalous and 
seditious paper sent from the earl of Clarendon. They bid 
me present it to you, and desire you in a convenient time 
to send it to them again ; for it has a style which they are 
in love with, and therefore desire to keep it.” Upon the 
reading of it in that house, it was voted to be “ scandalous/ 
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malicious, and a reproach to the justice of the nation 
and they moved the lords, that it might be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman, which was ordered and 
executed accordingly. The chancellor retired to Rouen 
in Normandy; and, the year following, his life was at- 
tempted at Evreux near that city by a body of seamen, in 
such an outrageous manner, that he with great difficulty 
escaped. In the Bodleian library at Oxford, there is an 
original letter from Mr. Oliver Long, dated from Evreux, 
April 26, 1668, to sir William Cromwell, secretary of state, 
in which the following account is given of this assault. 
“ As I was travelling from Rouen towards Orleans, it was 
my fortune, April 23, to overtake the earl of Clarendon, 
then in his unhappy and unmerited exile, who was going 
towards Bourbon, but took up his lodgings at a private 
hotel in a small walled town called Evreux, some leagues 
from Rouen. I, as most English gentlemen did to so va- 
luable a patriot, went to pay him a visit near supper-time ; 
when he was, as usual, very civil to me. Before supper 
was done, twenty or thirty English seamen and more came 
and demanded entrance at the great gate ; which, being 
strongly barred, kept them out for some time. But in a 
short space they broke it, and presently drove all they 
found, by their advantage of numbers, into the earl’s cham- 
ber ; whence, by the assistance of only three swords and 
pistols, we kept them out for half an hour, in which dis- 
pute many of us were wounded by their swords and pistols, 
whereof they had many. To conclude, they broke the 
windows and the doors, and under the conduct of one 
Howard, an Irishman, who has three brothers, as I am told, 
in the king of England’s service, and an ensign in the 
company of cannoneers, they quickly found the earl in his 
bed, not able to stand by the violence of the gout ; whence, 
after they had given him many blows with their swords 
and staves, mixed with horrible curses and oaths, they 
dragged him on the ground in the middle of the yard, 
where they encompassed him around with their swords, 
and after they had told him in their own language, how 
he had sold the kingdom, and robbed them of their pay, 
Howard commanded them all, as one man, to run their 
swords through his body. But what difference arose among 
themselves before they could agree, God above, who alone 
sent this spirit of dissention, only knows. In this interval 
their lieutenant, one Swaine, came and disarmed them. 
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Sixteen of the ringleaders were put into prison ; and many 
of those things they had rifled from him, found again, 
which were restored, and of great value. Mons. la Fonde, 
a great man belonging to the king of France’s bed-cham- 
ber, sent to conduct the earl on his way thither, was so 
desperately wounded in the head, that there were little 
hopes of his life. Many of these assassins were grievously 
wounded ; and this action is so much resented by all here, 
that many of these criminals will meet with an usage equal 
to their merit. Had we been sufficiently provided with 
fire-arms, \ve had infallibly done ourselves justice on them; 
however, we fear not but the law will supply our defect.’* 

Being greatly afflicted with the gout, and not finding 
himself secure in that part of France, he went in the sum- 
mer to Montpelier, where, recovering his health in a con- 
siderable measure, he continued three or four years. In 
1672 he resided at Moulins, and removing thence to Rouen, 
died Dec. 9, 1673, in that city; from whence his body 
was brought to England, and interred on the north side of 
Henry VHth’s chapel in Westminster-abbey. He was 
twice married: first to Anne, daughter of sir Gregory 
Ayloffe, of Robson, in Wiltshire, knt. and this lady dying 
without issue, to Frances, daughter, and at length heiress, 
to sir Thomas Aylesbury, bart. in 1634; by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters. Anne his eldest daughter 
was married, as we have already observed, to the duke of 
York, by which match she became mother to two daugh- 
ters, Mary and Anne, who were successively queens of 
England. Besides these, she brought the duke four sons 
and three daughters, who all died in their infancy. The 
last was born Feb. 9, 1670-1, and her mother died on 
March 31 following; having a little before her death 
changed her religion, to the' great grief of her father, who 
on that occasion wrote a most pathetic letter to her, and 
another to the duke her consort. 

Besides the 44 History of the Rebellion” already men- 
tioned, the chancellor wrote other pieces, theological as 
well as political. In 1672, while he resided at Moulins, he 
wrote his 44 Animadversions upon Mr. Cressy’s book en- 
titled 4 Fanaticism fanatically imputed to the Catholic 
Church by Dr. Stillingfleet, and the imputation refuted 
and retorted by J. C.* ” He is supposed to have been led 
to this work from the knowledge he had of Cressy, by 
means of an acquaintance commenced at Oxford, where 
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that gentleman was his contemporary ; and a motive of 
a similar nature might probably induce him to draw up his 
4< Survey of Mr. Hobbes’s Leviathan,” which he dedicated 
the year following to Charles II. from the same pl^ce. He 
wrote also some things of a smaller kind, which have been 
collected and published with his “ Miscellaneous Tracts ” 
And lastly, in 1759, was published “ An Account of his 
own Life from his birth to the restoration in 1660; and a 
Continuation of the same, and of his History of the Grand 
Rebellion, from the restoration to his banishment in 1667 
written by himself ; and printed in one volume, folio, and 
three in 8vo, from his original MS. given to the university 
of Oxford by his heirs : and his “ State Papers” were pub- 
lished in 3 vols. fol. the first in 1767, the second in 1773, 
and the third in 1786. 

It is as a historian that lord Clarendon will be longest 
remembered, and if compared with those who preceded, 
or were contemporaries with him, his superiority must in 
every respect be acknowledged. He knew more and has 
told more of the histories of his times than any other man, 
and that with an impartiality which gives us an equally 
favourable opinion of his head as of his heart. It may be 
every where seen that he cannot disguise the truth even 
when it makes against the cause he supports ; and where 
there is any appearance of partiality, it may easily be 
traced to a warmth of loyalty and friendship, for which 
every honourable man will find an apology in his own 
breast. The republicans of his time bad much to allege 
against him, and those of more modern times will never 
forgive a loyalty which they cannot comprehend, a steadi- 
ness of principle which ill accords with their versatile 
schemes of innovation, and a species of patriotism which 
would preserve the balance between liberty and licentious- 
ness. “ Like justice itself,” says lord Orford, in a cha- 
racter of our author, by no means very favourable, “ he 
held the balance between the necessary power of the su- 
preme magistrate and the interests of the people. This 
never-dying obligation his contemporaries were taught to 
overlook and to clamour against, till they removed the only 
man, who, if he could, would have corrected his master’s 
evil government.” Such was Clarendon’s merit in the 
corrupt court of Charles 11. when, “ if he had sought 
nothing but power, Iris power had never ceased.” Th^ 
fact was, that Clarendon, in his History, not then pul/- 
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iished, but certainly written, had traced the misfortunes of 
the preceding reign to their true source, and was the only 
man at court who wished to profit by his experience. As 
to his style, as a historian, it has chiefly been objected that 
his periods are long ; but it seems scarcely worth while to 
enlarge on the style of a writer who lived at a time when 
style was so little cultivated, so imperfectly known. His 
excellencies are his comprehensive knowledge of mankind, 
which enabled him to draw those exact portraits of the 
leading characters of his time, which have scarcely been 
equalled, and probably can never be excelled. No man 
brings us nearer to the personages with whom we wish to 
be familiar. He is, says Granger, in this particular as 
unrivalled among the moderns as Tacitus among the an- 

o D 

crents. He paints himself in drawing the portraits of others; 
and we every where see the clear and exact comprehen- 
sion, the uncommon learning, the dignity and equity of 
the lord chancellor, in his character as a writer. 1 

HYDE (Henry), e\r\ of Clarendon, eldest son of the 
chancellor, was horn in 1638. Having received the rudi- 
ments of education, he early entered into business ; for his 
father, apprehending of what fatal consequence it would 
be to the king’s affairs, if his correspondence should be 
discovered by unfaithful secretaries, engaged him, when 
very young, to write all his letters in cypher; so that he 
generally passed half the day in writing in cypher, or de- 
cyphering, and was so discreet, as well as faithful, that 
nothing was ever discovered by him. After the restora- 
tion, he was created master of arts, at Oxford, in 1660 ; 
and, upon settling the queen’s household, appointed cham- 
berlain to her majesty. He was much in the queen’s fa- 
vour; and, his father being so violently prosecuted on ac- 
count of her marriage, she thought herself bound to pro- 
tect him in a particular manner. He so highly resented 
the usage his father met with, that he united himself eagerly 
to the party which opposed the court, and made no incon- 
siderable figure in the list of speakers. Mr. Grey has pre- 
served a great number of his speeches. On his father’s 
death in 1674, he took his seat in the House of Lords; still 

1 Life by himself.— Biog. Park’s edition of the Royal and Nob** Au- 

thors.— Burnet’s Own Times.— Berwick’s Life.*-Dr. Johnson’s Works.— Ath. 
Ox* voL II.— War button’s Letters. — (Jeut. Mag. voL LX, LXlll, LXXXi, &e. 
Ate. For ah account and refutation of OMrnixon’a infamous attack on lord 
Clarendon’s history, tee Burton's " Genuineness of thut history $ n fee* 1744, 3?o. 
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continued his opposition, and even signed a protect against 
an address voted to the king on his speech. He still, how- 
ever, held his post of chamberlain to the queen ; and af- 
terwards, shewing himself no less zealous against the bill 
of exejusion, was taken into favour, and made a privy- 
counsellor, 1680. But he soon fell under the displeasure 
of the prevailing party in the House of Commons; who, 
unable to carry the exclusion bill, shewed their resentment 
against the principal opposers of it, by voting an address 
to the king, to remove from his presence and councils, the 
marquis of Worcester, and the earls of Halifax, Feversham, 
and Clarendon. 

On the accession of James If. he was first made lofd 
privy-seal, and then lord-lieutenant of Ireland: but being 
too firmly attached to the protestant religion for those 
times, he was recalled from his government to make room 
For lord Tyrconnel ; and soon after removed from the 
privy-seal, that lord Arundel, of Wardour, another papist, 
might succeed him. About this time he Was made high- 
steward of the university of Oxford. After the landing of 
the prince of Orange, he was one of the protestanHrirds, 
summoned by the king, when it was too late, to repair the 
HI consequences of his popish councils, and had spirit 
enough to take the lead, and to speak his mind frankly and 
openly in that memorable assembly. Yet though he had 
so great a regard to the constitution as to oppose king 
James’s encroachments, lie would not transfer his alle- 
giance to the new establishment, nor take the oaths to 
"king William : on which account he was, with some others, 
suspected of designs against the government ; and, wb$h 
the king was in England, and the French fleet appeared oti 
the English coast, the regency thought proper to sec ute 
him In the Tower. After some months he was relied, 
'and spent the remainder of his days privately at his ofarh 
house in the country ; where he died Oct 1709, agdtl 
seventy-one.' - r , 

His State Letters, during his government of Irelattd, 
and his Diary for the years 1687, 1688, 1689, and 1690, 
were published in 2 vols. 4to, 1763, from the Clarendoh 
press jn Oxford. “This diary,” says the editor, “pre- 
sents us ivith a picture of the manner? of the<h£e in which 
the writer lived. We may learn tfiat'&k-i&e close 

of the seventeenth century, a. man of^e^first quality made 
it his constant practice to go to church, ana coufd spend 



the.^day in society with his family and friends* without 
shaking his arm at a gaming-table, associating with.jockies 
at Newmarket, or murdering time by a constant round of 
, giddy dissipation, if not of criminal indulgence.” Besides 
the above, lord Clarendon drew up “ Some account of the 
tombs and monuments in the cathedral church of \Vinches- 
ter, Feb. 1683,” which was continued and printed with 
Gale's history of that church ; and there are three tracts 
• attributed to him, printed in Gutch’s “ Collectanea.” 1 
..HYDE (Henry), Lord Hyde and Cornbury, eldest 
son to Henry, earl of Clarendon and Rochester, was the 
author of a few pamphlets published without his name : of 
some tragedies still in manuscript, and of a comply called 
“ The Mistakes ; or, The Happy Resentment,” printed, in 
1758 at Strawberry Hill, with a preface by lord Orford- 
This wa$ a juvenile performance, of no great merit, pever 
acted, and printed for the benefit of an actress, t^is lord- 
ship was killed by a fall from his horse, in France, May 
2, 1753. Pope lias, tieatly complimented the virtuous taste 
of lord Cornbury, by making it a criterion of merit to 
“ disdain whatever Cornbury disdained.” , “He was,” says 
lord Or ford, “upright, calm, steady ; his virtues were of 
the gentlest complexion, ypt of the firmest texture : vice 
cojuld not bepd biirj, nor party warp him; even his owjn 
talents could not mislead him. Though a inastey of, elo- 
quence, he preferred, justice and the love of hi^pp^ntry 
to all the applause which the violence of }he times in iyby?h 
be lived was so prodigal of bestowing on orators who dis- 
tinguish themselves in any faction; but the tinsel, of po- 
pularity and the intrinsic of corruption were equally his 
^contempt* He spoke, nor wrote, nor acted, for fame.” 
He wrote the paper dated Feb. 12, 1737, in the periodical 
paper entitled “Common Sense,” and .“"A Letter to the 
.'vice-chancellor pf Oxford.” .1751. His lordship had re- 
jpre$ented the university in parliament, and jn this Jester 
announces bis resignation, in consequence of hping c^U^d 
,^P;tq^hi5 father’s barpuy in the house. of peers. This . was 
ftjjlqwed by a “ Letter to his .Lordship,” from seyeral 
,p>$ mbsrs of the university, acknowledging, his.merits. , He 

succeeded ,by sir , Roger ( N^yydigate., fiut of ajf.his 
^pmposition^^al; which ^id nis jprdship^no^t credit, wls 
Jbisjt “ Letter to David MaRet, on, the intended publication 

, . -"4 < . ■ , . . ‘ » 

1 Colliui’* Peerage.— Park’s Royal fend Noble Authors.— Blog. Brit. 
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of lord Bolingbroke’s Manuscripts,” which was printed ii# 
Dr. HawkesworthY edition of Swift’s works; and it is a 
monument, says that editor, that will do more honour to 
the writers memory than all that mere wit or valour has 
achieved since the word began. Mallet, it is well known, 
did not profit as he ought to have done by this advice. 
Pope’s allusion of “ disdain,” &c. is said, by RufThead, to 
have arisen from the following circumstance: when lord 
Cornbury returned from his travels, the earl of Essex, his 
brother-in-law, told him he had got a handsome pension 
for him; to which lord Cornbury answered with a com- 
posed dignity, “ How could you tell, my lord, that I was 
to be sold ; or, at least, how came you to know my price 
so exactly ?” 1 

HYDE (Dr. Thomas), a very learned writer, was son 
of Mr. Ralph Hyde, minister of Billingsley near Bridge- 
north in Shropshire, and born there June VJ 9 1 636. Having 
a strong 'inclination for the Orieutal languages from his 
youth, he studied them first under his father; and after- 
wards, in 1 652$ being admitted of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he became acquainted with Mr. Abraham Whee- 
lock, an admirable linguist, who encouraged him to pro- 
. secute his Study of them in that place. By him, Hyde, 
when he had been at Cambridge little more than a year, 
was sent to London, and recommended to Walton, after- 
wards "bishop of Chester, as a person very capable of as- 
sisting him in the Polyglott Bible, in which work he was 
"then engaged. Hyde rendered him great services; for, 

' besides his attendance in the correction of it, he transcribed 
the Pentateuch out of the Hebrew characters, in which it 
was first printed at Constantinople, into the proper Persian 
characters; which by archbishop Usher was then judged 
impossible to have been done by a native Persian, because 
one Hebrew letter frequently answered to several Persian 
letters, which were difficult to be known. He translated 
it likewise into "Latin. What he did farther in the Poly- 
glott, is specified by the editor in these words: u Nec 
1 prtrtereuiuius est 4 D. Thomas Hyde, sunnxue spei juvenis, 
qm in iinguis Orlentalibus supra selatent tnagnos progresses 
fecit, quorum specimina dedit turn in Arabibus, Syriaeis, 
Persicis, &c. corrigendis 1 , turn in Pentateucho Persico 

•:w •,,***. W • : * 

1 Part*’-* Roval and Noble Author?. — Bio«. Dram. - Bowtea’s eiUticm of Pope’# 
Worka.^Cexebi Meuauir* of Walpole. - " *; “ T 
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chalracteribus Persicis describendo, quia antea solis He- 
braicis extitit, ej usque versionem Latiiiam concionando.” 

< In 1658 he went to Oxford, and was admitted of Queen’s 
college, where he was soon after mule. Hebrew reader. 
The year after, Richard Cromwell, then chancellor of that 
university, directed his letters to the delegates, signifying, 
that u Mr. Hyde was of full standing, since his admission 
into the university of Cambridge, for the degree of master 
of arts, and that he had given public testimony of his more 
than ordinary abilities and learning in the Oriental lan- 
guages;” on which they made an order that he should 
accumulate that degree by reading only a lecture in one 
of the Oriental languages in tlie schools; and having ac- 
cordingly read upon the Persian tongue, lie was created 
M. A. in April 1659. Soon after he was made under* 
keeper of the Bodleian library, upon the ejection of Mr. 
Henry Stubbe; and behaved himself so well in this em- 
ployment, that, when the office of head-keeper became 
vacant, he was elected into it with the unanimous approba- 
tion of the university. In 1665 lie published a Latin trans- 
lation from the Persian of Ulugh Beig’s “ Observations 
concerning the Longitude and Latitude of the fixed Stars,” 
with notes. This Ulugh Beig was a great Tartar monarch, 
the son of Shahrokh, and the grandson of Timur Beig, or, 
as he is usually called, Tamerlane. In the preface he in- 
forms Us, “ that the great occupations of government hiu- 
dered him from performing in person, so much as he would 
have done towards the completing this useful work : hut 
that he relied chiefly on lib minister Salaheddin, and that 
he dying before .the work was finished, his colleague Gaia* 
theddin Giamshedand bis son Ali al Coushi were afterwards 
employed; who put the last hand to it.” It was written 
originally in the Arabic tongue, but afterwards translated 
twice into the Persian. 

About this time Hyde became known to Mr. Boyle, to 
whom he was very useful in communicating from Oriental 
writers several particulars relating to chemistry, physic, 
and natural history, dn Oct. 1666, he was > collated to a 
.prebend in the church of Salisbury. In)674, he pub- 
lished “ A Catalogue of* the books in the Bodleian library.” 
In 1678, he was made archdeacon of Gloucester^; and, . in 
1682, took the degree of doctor in divinity. Dec. 1691, 
’* he Was elected Arabic professor, dn the death of Dr. Ed- 
ward Pocock; and the same year published the “Itinera 
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Muridi” of Abraham Peritsol, the son of Mordecai Peritsol, 
a. very "learned Jew. This was done to supply in some 
measure the Arabic geography of Abulfeda, which, at the 
request of Dr. Fell, he had undertaken to publish with a 
Latin translation : but the death of his patron putting an 
end to that work, he sent this smaller performance abroad, 
and dedicated it to the earl of Nottingham, then secretary 
of state, in hopes that it might excite a stronger enriosity ‘ 
amongst the learned to search into this branch of literature. 
Dr. Altham, regius-professor of Hebrew, and’ canon of 
Christ -church, being, on some dispute about the oaths, 
removed from both preferments, Hyde became possessed 
of both, as they are always annexed, in July 16' 97. 

"Three years after he had ready for the press, as Wood 
tells us, an excellent work, on a subject very little known 
even to the learned themselves, “The Religion of the 
Ancient Persians,” a work of profound and various erudi- 
tion, abounding with many new lights on the most curious 
and interesting subjects, filled with authentic testimonies, 
which none but hiipself could bring to public view, and 
with many ingenious conjectures concerning the theology, 
history, and learning of the Eastern nations. This work, 
which was printed at Oxford in 1700, in 4to, containing 
550 pages, and is now become exceedingly scarce, and 
sells at a very high price, was entitled “ Historia Reli- 
gionis Veterum Persarum, eorumque Magorum.’* It was 
dedicated to lord Somers. Foreign writers, as well as those 
of our own country, have spoken of it with high admiration 
and applause ; and, if Hyde had left us no other monu- 
ment of his studies, this alone had been sufficient tb esta- 
blish and preserve his reputation, as long as any taste for 
Oriental learning shall remain. 

In April 1701 he resigned the office of principal keeper 
of the Bodleian library, on account of his age and infirmi- * 
ties; and died Feb. 18, 1703, at his lodgings ill Christ- 
church, in his 67th year. He had occupied the post of in- 
terpreter and secretary in the Oriental languages, during 
the reigns of Charles II. James II. and William III. and, it 
is said, had, in the course of this employment, made him- 
self accurately acquainted with whatever regarded the 1 
policy, ceremonies, and customs of the Oriental nations. 
He was succeeded in his archdeaconry of Gloucester by 
IVlr. Robert Parsons; and, what was singular enough, itf‘ 
the chair of Hebrew professor and in his eaftonry of Christ* 
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Besides the works already mentioned, he published - 
44 Quatuor Evangelia & Acta Apostplorum LinguSl Malaic&, 
characteribus Europaeis,” Oxford, 1677, 4to. His 44 Epis- 
tola de mensuris & ppnderibus Serum sive Sinensium,” &c. 
was printed at the end of Dr. Edward Bernard’s book, en- . 
titled 44 De mensuris & ponderibus antiquis Libri ties,’* s 
Oxford, 1688, .8 vo. In 1690 he published at Oxford in. 
4tp, 44 Annotatiunculoe in Tractatum Alberti Bobovii Tur- 
carum Imp. Mohammedis IV. olim i'nterpretis primarii, de 
Tjurcaruin Liturgift, peregrinatione Meccano, Circumci-'. 
sione, aegrotorum visitatione, &c. Subjungitur Casti^atio 
in Angel urn a Sancto Josepho, Carinelitarum discaleeato-* 
rum in Persia prccfectum ohm generalem.” In 1694 he 
published at Oxford in &vo, 44 De Ludis Orientalibus Libri 
duo,” &C; Tiie first book is divided into two parts : the 
first of which parts contains 44 Mandragorias, seu Historia 
Shahiludii,” &t\ in Latin; and the second part “Hist. 
Khahiltyjjii,” in Hebrew and Latin. This 44 Historia 
Shahiludii^ hajj been published by itself at Oxford, 1689, 
in 8vo. The second book contains 44 Historia Nerdiludii, 
hoc est dicerc, Trqpctilorum,” &c. He wrote likewise 
44 Jn Hi^toriam Plantarum Oxoniensium Annotationes Np- 
niinum singularum Plantarum Lingua Arabica & Persica &’ 
Turcica,” published by Jacob Bobart in liis 44 Historia, 
Plantarum,” at Oxford, 1699, in 4to. 

r I he vast extent of his learning and industry will yet ap- 
pear more extraordinary by a- list of the works which, ac- 
cording to Wood, he had planned, and partly prepared for 
the press. These are, 1. 44 Grammatica pro Lingua Per-' 
sica,” 4to. 2. 44 Lexicon Persico-Latinum,” in a thick 
4(;o. 3. 44 Lexicon Turcico-Latinum,” in a thick 4to. 

4. 44 Nometiclator Mogolo-Tartaricum, cum Grammatica 
ejusdem * Lingu^?.” 5. 44 Dissertatio de 'PWfU’ia. Item 
Historia Chartiludii ; & Dissertatio de Numerdruiu Notis, 
egrundemque origjne & combi nandi ratione, doctrina nova,” 
8vo. 6. 44 Cufiosa .Chinensia & Selanensia,” 8vo. 7. 
“.Historia Gemmarum Arabice & Latind, cum Notis,” 8vo. 

8; f 44 , Historia Tamerlanis Arabice St Latino cum Notis,” 

j • , \ ■ t # „ * ■ \ 

4t q. ; 9 , 44 Liber Bustan Persice & Latino cum Notis: Li- 

bgg elegantissimus, autorc Scbeia Shadi,” 4to. 10. 44 Di- 
vipi Poet® Haphix Opus Persice & Latino, cum Notis,” 
4^0* .11. 44 Abulfed® Geograpbia Arabice & Latino, cum 
I^jptis,” 4 to. t L2. 44 Lib^r Baharistan eloquentissimo Ntylo 
cpj^sgriptus, . meri ingenil^specumna continens, Librum a 
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Gulist&n soquans, si non snperans, Porsice & Latine, ctjrrt 
I^Joiis,” 4to. 1 3. u Maimonidis Liber More Nevochim tran- 
scriptus ex characteijbus Ht bniicis quibus a Maimunide 
script ucn C‘t, in propr.os Arahicos, cum nov& Versione & 
Notis, Arabics St Latine,” 'iu a* thick 4to. 14. 44 Historia 
Regum Persic© ex ipsorum monumentis St autoribus ex* 
tracta,” 4to. 15. u Annotatiuoes in didieiliora loca Bib- 
lica ex Literatim! Orienuli,” in a thick 4to. 16. 44 Peri- 
plus Mariuni Mediterrauei. St Archipelagi, Turcice St Latine, 
cum circuit) vcntoruni in variis Linguis, Arabica, Persic?!, 
Chinensi,” &c. 8vo. 17. 44 Zoroaatris Perso-Medi Opera 
omnia Matbematico-medico-physico-Theologica, Persiee & 
Latin£”’ folio. 18. 44 Liber Erdavirapli-name, Persiee & 
Latina,” 4to. 19. 44 Lexicon Ilebraicum emendatum ex 
MaS. Lexicis llabhi Pinchon, It. Jon©, & It. Jesaiae, atque 
ex collation? cum Linguis Arabicfi 6c Persic a & aliis Lin- 
guis Oricutalibus,” 4to. 20. “ Codmn Orientate Arabico- 
Persicum, atq; OccLlenule G»\»;co Latinum, una cum Sa- 
phii Figuratiombus Steilarum duplici situ, proifc in Coelo, 
fit prout in Gioho apparent, cum earnm nominibus secun- 
dum harum gentium doctrinaui,” 4to. 21. 44 Commenta- 
rius in Pentateuchimi Arabice, auctor MansCir S\ro-Arabe 
ex Scriptnra Gersnumi in Arabicam transcriptus fit Latini- 
tate donatus,” 4to. ,22, 44 Urbium Artoenuis Nomencla- 
ture ex eorum Gcographia excerpta,” &c. 23. 44 Varia 

Chinensia, scil. eorum Idololatria, Opiniones de Deo St 
de Paradiso atque de Geheunu, fit de Gradibus fit inodis 
supplicii ; de eorum Literatura & Libris & Ghana, St de 
imprimendi modo atque antiquitate, See. omnia excerpta ex 
ore fit script uativi Chinensis Shin Fo-burg,” 8vo. 24. 
44 Varia Seianensia, nbi instil© Selan (vulgo Batavis Ceylon) 
Historica qtuedam & vocabularium genuiois eorum charac- 
teribus exaratum cum eorum Alphabeto fit aliis rebus,” 8vo. 
25. 44 Batamense Alphabeturn a Legato scriptum cum 
Literarum potestate & numerorum notis,” 8vo. 26. 44 No- 
t© Arithmetic© variarum Gentium, ubi talium Notarum 
origo fit combinandi ratio docetur,” 8vo. 27. 44 Dialogi 
Arabico-Persico-Turcici, Latine versi,” 8vo. 28. 44 Liber 
de Tmcarum opinionibus in rebus religions, Turcice fit 
Latine,” 8vc>. 29. 44 Utilia, jpensalia, scil. quid in Cort- 

versatione Convivali decorum est, Arabice fit. Latine,” 8vd. 
30. 44 Rivol© Lexicon Armenjacura cum Linguis Qrientali- 
Bus (scil. Arabic^, Persic&, St TurcicS) collatum fit in mar- 
gine notatun^” 4to.- <** Evungelium 'Luc© fit Acta 
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Apostolorum Lingua & Charactere Malaico,” 4to. He also 
translated into English the letters of several Eastern kings 
and princes sent to king Charles II, king James II, and 
king William III. 

Dr. Gregory Sharpe, master of the Temple, collected 
and republished some of Dr. Hyde’s pieces that were for- 
merly published, under the title of cc Syntagma Disserta- 
tionum et Opuscula,” 1767, 2 vols. 4to. This is accom^ 
panied by a life and very just praises of the author, as one 
of ihe greatest Orientalists that any country has produced.. 1 

HYGINUS (Oaius Julius), was an ancient Latin writer, 
who nourished iu the time of Augustus. Suetonius, in hf$ 
book 44 De illustribus Grammaticis,” says that he was a 
freedman of Augustus, and by nation a Spaniard ; though 
some think that he was an Alexandrian, and brought by 
Ca?sar to Home when Alexandria was taken. He was a 
diligent follower and imitator of Cornelius Alexander, a 
celebrated Greek grammarian; and was also himself a 
teacher i®Uome. lie was made keeper of the Palatine 
library ; was very intimate with the poet Ovid, and with 
Cains Licinins, a man of consular dignity and an historian, 
who has taken occasion to inform us, that he died very 
poor, and, while he lived, was supported chielly by his 
generosity; but Vossius thinks that the person here named 
the consular historian Cains Lici'nius, should be Cains Asj- 
nius, who wrote a history of the civil war, and was consul 
with Cneius Domi tius Calvnms, 1). C. 7L ; 3. 

Hyginus wrote many books, which are mentioned by 
ancient writers. Gellius quotes a work 44 of the Liv£s and* 
Actions of illustrious Men.” Servius, in his 44 Commen- 
tary upon the £neul,” tells us, that he wrote upon tC the 
Origin and Situation of the Italian Cities which same 
work is also mentioned by Macrobius. Gellius again men- 
tions his “ Commentaries upon Virgil ;” as does Macrobitis 
a book u Concerning the Gods.” He wrote also 44 about 
Bees and Agriculture;” and lastly, a book of “Genealo- 
gies,” of which he himself has made mention in the onjy 
undoubted work of his remaining, th.it is, in his 46 Poed- 
con Astronomicon, de mnndi & spha-rae ac utriusque par- 
tium declaratione, libris quatuor, ad M. Fabium conscrip- 
tum.” The first book treats of the world and of the doc- 
trine of the sphere ; the second of the signs in tin; zqdiaq ; 

4 Biog, Brit,—- Gen. Cbtfvol.lL * ' i 
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the third gives a description and history of the constella- 
tions,* find the fourth treats of several things relating to the 
pallets. Here, while Jiyginus describes the constellations 
in the heavens, and notes the stars which belong to each, 
he takes occasion to explain the fables of the poets from 
which the constellations were supposed originally to have 
taken tbeir rise and name ; and hence his work seems to 
hax^ heen called “ Poeticoo Astronomicon.” It has come 
down to usj however, very imperfect ; and all that part of 
it, which, as Jje tells us, treated of the month, the year, 
and the reasons of intercalating the months, is entirely 
lost. To this is joined a hook of fables, in which the 
heathen mythology is reduced into a compendium: hut 
this is imperfect, and suspected to be spurious. There are 
many editions of these books, but the best is that which 
Munker published, together with some other pieces of an- 
tiquity upon the same or a similar subject, under the title 
of “ Mythographi Latini,” Amst. 1661, 2 vols. j&o. The 
third book of the Astronomies, is illustrated w A several 
copper-plates of the constellations elegantly engraved, 
which Grotius had published from the Susian MS. but 
which, Schetter tells us, he had omitted in his edition of 
1674 , because he knew those ancient delineations to be 
very erroneous, and very ill done. 1 

HYPATIA, a most beautiful, virtuous, and learned lady 
of antiquity, was the daughter of Theon, who governed 
the Platonic school at Alexandria, the place of her birth 
and education, in the latter part of the fourth century. 
Theon was famous among his contemporaries for his exten- 
sive knowledge and learning; but what has chiefly ren- 
dered him so with posterity, is, that lie was the father of, 
Hypatia, whom, encouraged by her prodigious genius, he 
educated not only in all the qualifications belonging to her 
sex, but likewise in the most abstruse sciences. She made 
an amazing progress in every branch of learning, and the * 
things that ace said of her almost surpass belief. Socrates,- 
the ecclesiastical historian, a witness whose veracity cannot 
be doubted, at least when he speaks in favour of an hea- 
then philosopher, tells us, that Hypatia u arrived at such 
a pitch of learning, as very far to exceed all the philoso- 
phers of her time ; M to which Niccphorus adds, “ those of 
other tjrnes. ?; Philostorgius, a third historian of the same 

1 Morcrk*—' Vossius Hist, l'at.— Saxii Oaomasticou. 
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stamp, affirms, that u she was much superior to her father 
and master Theon, in what regards astronomy and Sai- 
das, who mentions two* books of ber*writing, one “on the 
Astronomical Canoft of Diophantus, and another on the 1 
Conics of Apollonius,” avers, that “ she not only exceeded 
her father in astronomy, but also that she understood all 
the other parts of philosophy.” It is some confirmation of 
these assertions that she succeeded her father in the go* 
vcrnment of the Alexandrian school : filling that chair, 
where Ammonius, Hierocle9, and many great and cele- 
brated philosophers had taught ; and this, at a time, when 
men of immense learning abounded both at Alexandria, 
and in iriany other parts of the Roman empire. Her fame 
was so extensive, and her worth so universally acknow- 
ledged, that we cannot wonder, if she had a crowded au- 
ditory. “ She explained to her hearers,” says Socrates, 
“ the several sciences, that go under the general name of 
philosophy^ for which reason there was a confluence to her, 
from all parts, of those who made philosophy their delight 
and study.” 

Her scholars were as eminent as they were numerous: 
one of whom was the celebrated Synesius, who was after- 
wards bishop of Ptolemais. This ancient Christian Plai' 
tonist every where bears the strongest, as well as the most 
grateful testimony to the learning and virtue of his instruc- 
tress ; and never mentions her withoht the profoundest re- 
spect, and sometimes in term* of affection coming little 
short of adoration. In a letter to his brother Euoptius, 
“ Salute,” says he, “ the most honoured and the most be- 
loved of God, the Philosopher ; and that happy society, 
which enjoys the blessing u of her divine voice.” In ano- 
ther, he mentions one Egypt us, who “ sucked in the seeds 
of wisdom from Hypatia.” In another, he expresses him- 
self thus : “ 1 suppose these letters will be delivered by 
Peter, which he will receive from that sacred haind.” In a 
letter addressed to herself, he desires her to direct a hy~ 
d rose ope to he made aiid bought for him, which he there 
describes. That famous silver astrolabe, which he pre- 
sented to Peouius, a man equally excelling in philosophy 
and arms, he owns to have been perfected by the direc- 
tions of Hypana. In a long epistle, he acquaints her with 
his reasons for writing two books, which he sends her; and 
asks her judgment of one, resolving not to publish it with* 
out her approbation. 
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But it wad not Synesius only, and the disciples of the 
. Alexandrian school, who admired Hypatia for her great 
virtue and learning : never woman was more caressed by 
the public, and yet never woman had a more^unspotted 
character. She was held as an oracle for her wisdom, 
which made her consulted by the magistrates in all impor- 
tant cases ; and this frequently drew her among the greatest 
concourse of men, without the least censure of her man- 
ners. “ On account of the confidence and authority,” 
says Socrates, “ which she had acquired by her learning, 
she sometimes came to the judges with singular modesty. 
Nor was she any thing abashed to appear thus among a 
crowd of men ; for all persons, by reason of her extraor- 
dinary discretion, did at the same time both revereuce and 
admire her.” The same is confirmed by Nicephorus, and 
other authors, whom we have already cited. Damns- 
cius and Suidas relate, that the governors and magistrates 
of Alexandria regularly visited her, and paid their court to 
her ; and, when Nicephorus intended to pass file highest 
compliment on the princess Eudocia, he thought he could 
not do it better, than by calling her “ another Hypatia.” 

While Hypatia thus reigned the brightest ornament of 
Alexandria, Orestes was governor qf the same place for 
the emperor Theodosius, and Cyril bishop or patriarch. 
Orestes, having had a liberal education, admired Hypatia, 
and frequently consulted her. This created an intimacy 
between them that was highly displeasing to Cyril, who 
bad a great aversion to Orestes: which intimacy, > as it is 
supposed, had like to have proved fatal to Orestes, as we 
may collect from the following account of Socrates. Cer- 
tain of the Monks,” says he, “ living it i the iSiitriaii moun- 
tains, leaving their monasteries to the number of about 
five hundred, flocked to the city, and spied the governor 
going abroad in his chariot : whereupon approaching, they 
called him by the names of Sacrifice!: and Heathen, using 
many other scandalous expressions. - The governor, sus- 
pecting that- this** was a trick played him by Cyril, cried 
out that he was a Christian ; and that he had been baptised 
at Constantinople by bishop Atticus; But the . monks giv- 
ing no heed to wharhe said, oYie of thet»v ca)led* Ariunoi* 
nius, tltfew a stone at* Orestes, which struck ium uti the 
head ; and being all covered \teitb blood frominsswbundtf, 
his guards, a few excep,ted, fled, some one way ahd some 
another,, hiding themselves in: the crowd* lest -they should. 
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be stoned to death. In the mean while, the people of 
Alexandria ran to defend their governor against the monks, 
and putting the rest to flight, broughtAmmonius, whom they 
apprehended, to Orestes ; who, as the laws prescribed, 
put him publicly to the torture, and racked him till he 
expired.” f 

But though Orestes escaped with his life, Hypatia after- 
wards fell a sacrifice. This lady, as we have observed, 
was profoundly respected by Orestes, who much frequented 
and consulted her : 44 for which reason,” says Socrates, 

44 she was not a little traduced among the Christian multi- 
tude, as if she obstructed a reconciliation between Cyril 
and Orestes. This occasioned certain enthusiasts, headed 
by one Peter a lecturer, to enter into a conspiracy against 
her ; who watching an opportunity, when she was return- 
ing home from some place, first dragged her out of her 
chair; then hurried her to the church called Caesars'; 
and, stripping her naked, killed her with tiles. After this, 
they tore her to pieces; and, carrying her limbs to a place 
called Cinaron, there burnt them to ashes.” Cave endea- 
vours to remove the imputation of this horrid murder from 
Cyril, thinking him too honest a man to have had any hand 
jn it ; and lays it upon the Alexandrian mob in general, 
whom he calls 44 levissimum hominurn genus,” 44 a very tri- 
fling inconstant people.” Biit though Cyril should be al- 
lowed to have been neither the perpetrator, nor even the 
contriver of it, others have thought that he did not dis- 
countenance it in the manner he^ought to have done : and 
was so far from blaming the outrage committed by the Nitrian 
monks upon the governor Orestes, that 44 be afterward* 
received the dead body of Animonius, whom Orestes had 
punished with the rack ; made a panegyric upon him, in 
the church where he was laid, in which he extolled his 
courage and constancy, as one that had contended for the 
truth ; and, changing his name to Thaumasius, 6r the Admi- 
rable, ordered him to be considered as a martyr. How* 
tever, continues Socrates, the wiser sort of Christians did 
tiot approve the zeal which Cyril shewed on this man’s be u 
balf being convinced, that Aatmoni us had justly suffered 
for hia desperate attempt.” We leirn from the same hiss- 
torian, that the death of Hypatia happened in March, * in 
the 10th yjear of Honorius’s, and the -bth of Theodosius’^ 
consulship ; that is, about A> D. 415. l u; » 
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HYPERIDES, an Athenian orator, disciple of Plato 
and Isocrates, flourished about 335 years before the Chris- 
tian sera. He was a sincere patriot* and so strenuous a 
lover of justice and liberty, that he did not hesitate to 
accuse his friend Demosthenes of receiving money from 
Harpalus, and actually drove him into Jbanishment. They 
were afterwards reconciled, and perished about the same 
time. When the Athenians were beaten at Cranon, he was 
dragged out of the temple of Ceres, and delivered up to 
Antipater. He died about 322. He published many of his 
orations, of which one only is extant, and that in some de- 
cree dubious. It stands the 17th among those of Demo* 
sthenes. There are also some fragments. His style of elo- 
quence has been variously estimated by the critics of his 
.own country. 1 

HYPERIUS (Gerard Andrew), a celebrated Lutheran 
divine and professor of divinity, was born at Ypres in 
Flanders, whence he took his name, May 16, 1511. His 
father, who was a civilian, and had sent him to study at 
various places, when near his death in 1528, removed him 
cto Paris, where he studied philosophy for three years, in 
*the college of Calvi ; and after he had taken a journey 
to Ypres, he returned to Paris in. 1532, and studied 
[divinity there till 1535. He went afterwards to Lou- 
vain, and then he travelled through several provinces 
of the Low-iCountries and of Germany $ which rendered 
ineffectual the pains his friends had taken to procure him 
a living without his knowledge ; for as soon as it was t re- 
presented to Carondilet, archbishpp of Pafermo aud chan- 
cellor to the emperor, that he had travelled in Germany, 
this rendered him so much suspected of heresy, that he 
was obliged to think of a sanctuary. He went into Eng- 
land, and lived about four years with an English nobleman, 
Charles lord Mountjoy, who was a lover of learning, and 
settled a handsome pension on him. He crossed the sea 
again in 1541, and designed to visit the university of 
iStrasburg, and particularly to see Bucer, who made that 
university very famous. But as he passed through the 
country of Hesse, he met at Marpurg with a professor qf 
divinity, named Geldenhaur, who was one of bis friends, 
,and who, in order to keep him there, gave him hopes qf 
.Some employment in the university of that city. He ac- 
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( co : rdingly settled there, and soon after succeeded his 
friend, who died in January 1542. He continued ill that 
employment until his death at Marpurg, February the 1st, 
1564. He was author of numerous works, some of which 
were published by himself, and the rest were published 
after his death. They consist of “ Commentaries on the 
Scriptures;” “Theological Dissertations;” “Controver- 
sial Tracts treatises in rhetoric; logic, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, astronomy, optics, natuiui phi lasophy, &c; Several 
of these, enumerated by Ames ana Herbert, were traifc- 
lated into English, and published her.' in the sixteenth 
century. Hyperius had a* very clear head, and a very 
happy talent in conveying instruction. He was meek and 
polite in conversation, and delighted in social convivial in- 
tercourse, possessed true wit and good sense, and added to 
those qualities a high degree of Vi rttTe and zeal. 1 

HYPSICLES, of Alexandria, a discipie of Isidorus, 
flourished under M. Aurelius, and Lucius Veras, in the 
second century. He has been supposed to be tin- author 
of a certain work called “ Anaphoricus,” or a book of as- 
censions , which was written in opposition to the doctrines 
of some astronomer. It was published in Greek, with the 
*Latin version of Mentelius, and in conjunction with the Op- 
tics of Heliodorus, at Paris, in 1680, 4to. Vossius, in his 
book “ de Scientiis Mathematicis,” has errofteoasly sup- 
posed him to have lived at a muctr earlier period. * 

1 Geo. Dict.-7-Melchior Adam.— Dupin.--*I;oppen Bibl. Bely.— Fuller^ Abel 
Rodivivus. — Saxii Onomast. 
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J AAPHAR EBN THOPHAIL, an Arabian philosopher, 
was contemporary with Averroes, who died about the year 
1198. He composed a philosophical romance, entitled 
44 The Life or History of Hai Ebn Yokdhan in which he 
endeavours to demonstrate, how a man may, by the mere 
light of nature, attain the knowledge of things natural 
and supernatural ; particularly the knowledge of God, and 
the affairs of another life. He lived at Seville in Spain, as 
appears from one or two passages in this work, and was fa- 
mous for his medical skill, and for his knowledge of the 
Peripatetic philosophy, of which this work exhibits a fa- 
vourable specimen, as it was taught among the Saracens. 
He wrote some other pieces, which are not come to our 
hands ; but, that this was well received in the East, ap- 
pears from its having been translated by II. Moses Nar- 
bonensis, into Hebrew, and illustrated with a large com- 
mentary. It was published in U>71, with an accurate Latin 
version, by Mr. Edward Pococke, son of Dr. Pococke, 
professor of the Oriental languages at Oxford ; and, in 
1708, an English translation of it from the Arabic was 
given by Simon Ockley, soon after Arabic professor at 
Cambridge. It is written with great elegance of language, 
and vigour of imagination. 1 

JABLONOWSKY (Joseph Alexander Von), a Polish 
prince, devoted himself chiefly to the sciences, and, for 
the sake of improvement, frequently visited Germany and 
France. When the troubles broke out in Poland he re- 
signed his senatorial dignity, left the country, and took up 
his residence at Leipsic, where he distinguished himself 
not only as a friend and protector of science, but as a 
man of g'eat literary acquirements. He founded a society 
which was named after himself, and assigned a liberal sum 
for the purpose of distributing premiums to the authors of 
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the best answers to questions proposed on various lite- 
rary subjects. This society still exists, holds its meetings 
at Leipsic, and occasionally presents the world with the 
truit of its labours The prince died in 1777, at the age 
of sixty-five. His works are, “The Lives of Twelve Gene- 
rals,” written in the Polish language ; u A ^realise on 
the Sclavonic Poetry and some pieces of a similar na- 
ture. 1 

JABLONSKI (DANtEL-pRNhST), a learned Polish Pro- 
testant divine, was born Nov. 20, 1660, at Dantzic, and 
had the first part of his education in Germany; after which 
he travelled into Holland, and thence to England, for fur- 
ther improvement in his studies. Thus accomplished, he 
became successively minister of Magdebourg, Lissa, Ko- 
ningsberg, and Berlin, and was at length ecclesiastical 
counsellor and president of the society of sciences in this 
last city. His zeal against infidelity, both in the atheists 
and deists, shewed itself on all occasions ; and he took a 
deal of pains to effect an union betwixt the Lutherans and 
Calvinists, but to no purpose. The truth is, considering 
the rooted prejudices on each side, such a coalition, like 
that between the church of England and the Dissenters, is 
rather to he wished than expected. Mr. Jablonski died in 
May 1741. 

There is a Latin translation by him of €t Bentley’s Ser- 
mons at Boyle’s Lectures;” there are also several Latin 

Dissertations upon the Land of Gessen “ Medita- 
tiones de divinfi origine Scriptures saerm also apiece en- 
titled “ Thorn alHigee,” homilies, and some other works 
in good esteem . 3 

JABLONSKI (Thkodorm), brother to the preceding, 
ami htjrn at Dantzic in 165 1*, was counsellor of the court 
of Prussia, and secretary of the royal society of sciences 
at Berlin. He was a man of the most exact probity and a 
strict piety, united to a sweetness of temper, a polite ur- 
banity, and an inclination to oblige all that applied to him. 
He loved the sciences, and did them honour, without that 
ambition which is generally seen in men of learning. It 
was owing to this modesty that he did not put his name to 
the greater part of his works ; the chief of which are, 
u Dictionaire Francois- Alletnand & A ’demand -Frangois,”* 

* Rees’s Cyclopaedia, f,Vn. Biog. 

* Moieri. — Bug. Brit. Snppl. p. 79. note.— Moshcioa. 
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pointed in 1711 ; “ A Course of Morality in the German 
Tongue, 1713;” “ An Universal Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, 1721 a translation into High Dutch of 
tc Tacitus de moribus Gennanorum,” with remarks, 1721, 
He died in 1731. 1 * 

JABLOWSKI (Pacjl-Ernest), the son of Danicl-Er- 
nest, abov^mentioned, was a native of Berlin, a Protes- 
tant divine, and a professor of theology at Francfort on 
the Oder, as well as pastor there. He was born in 1G93, 
and in 1714 published a learned dissertation, entitled 
u Disquisitio de Lingua Lycaonica,” ad Act. Apost. xiv. 1 1. 
It appeared at Berlin in quarto. A great expectation of 
bis talents was excited by this publication, which he fully 
justified in his subsequent life. He published also, 2. “ De 
Memnone Graecorum, 1753,” Francfort, 1753. 3. “ In- 

st itutiones Historic Ecclc^iastica?,” in 2 vols. 8vo. But 
his most learned and important work was, 4. “ Pantheon 
vEgyptiorum, sive de Diis eoruiu Commcntarius, curnPro- 
legomenis de Iieligione et Theologia F.gyptiorum,” in three 
volumes, 8vo, published at Francfort in 1750 and 1752. 
It is a book of great and extensive erudition. Jablotiski 
died in 1757.* 

JACETllJS, or DIACF.TO (Francis de Catankis)* 
an Italian writer, was born at Florence, in 14G(>, and was 
the disciple of Marsilius Ficiuus, under whom he studied 
the Platonic philosophy, and became a great master of 
it. Fie was also a good orator, and succeeding Ficiuus in 
his professorship, held it till his death, which happened in 
1522. There is extant by him, u A Treatise of Beauty,” 
and another of “ Love,” according to the doctrine of Plato, 
besides several others, which were all printed together at 
Basil in 1 563. 3 

JACKSON (Arthur), a nonconformist divine, was 
born at Little Waldingfield in Suffolk in 1593 ; his father, 
who was a Spanish merchant in London, died when he was 
young. He was educated at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he appears to have taken his degrees in arts, ami in 
1617 was incorporated M. A. at Oxford. While at college 
he commenced the habit of rising every morning at three 
or four o’clock, both summer and winter, and studied from 
fourteen to sixteen hours every day. He continued at 

1 Dirt. IIFst. — ftibl. Germanique, vol. XXII. Q Morcri. — Diet. Hi it. 

s Diet. Hist.-— Moreri. 
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Cambridge until his marriage in 1619, soon after which he 
was chosen by the inhabitants of St. Michael, Wood-street, 
London, to be their lecturer, and on the death of Mr. 
Brogdcn, their pastor. During the plague in 1624, lie was 
one of those who remained at his post, and administered 
such aid to the sick and dying as he could, and was in other 
respects scrupulously diligent in preaching, catechizing, 
&c. When the reading of the u Book of Sports” was en- 
joined, he refused that foolish and imprudent mandate; yet 
such was his character, that when complained of to arch- 
bishop Laud for this omission, that prelate said, “ Mr. 
Jackson is a quiet and peaceable man, and therefore I will 
not have him meddled with.” He was not less respected 
by archbishop Sheldon, notwithstanding his very different 
opinion on church-government and ceremonies, fie af- 
terwards accepted the living of St. Faith’s under St. Paul’s, 
whence he was ejected in 1662. He was no friend to the 
tyranny of Cromwell, and was imprisoned above four 
months for refusing to give evidence against Mr. Love, 
before what was called the high court of justice, and was 
also fined 500/. On the restoration, when Charles II. made 
his entry into London, Mr. Jackson was appointed by the 
London clergy to present to him a Bible, as his majesty 
[>assed throng} 1 St. Paul’s churchyard. After his ejection, 
he employed his leisure in pursuing his annotations on the 
Bible, during the short remainder of his life. He died 
Aug. 5, 1666. His u Annotations on the Bible,” as far as 
the book of Isaiah, were published in 4 vols. 4to, the last 
by his son, who prefixed to it some memoirs of the author.* 
JACKSON (John), an Knglish divine, son of the rev. 
John Jackson, first rector of Lcnsey, afterwards rector of 
Rossington, and vicar of Doncaster in Yorkshire, was horn 
at Lcnsey, April 4, 1686. He was educated at Doncaster- 
sehool under the famous Dr. Bland, who was afterwards 
head master of Kton-school, dean of Durham, and from 
i 7 8 2 to 1746 provost of Kton college. In 1702, ho was 
admitted of Jesus college, Cambridge; and, after taking 
the degree of B. A. at the usual period, left the university 
in 1707. During ins residence there, he learned Hebrew 
under Simon Ockley, the celebrated orientalist; but never 
made any great proficiency. In 1708, he entered into 
deacon’s e.ders, and into priest’s two years after ; when he 
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took possession of the rectory of Rossington, which had 
been reserved for him from the death of his father by the 
corporation of Doncaster. That politic body, however, 
sold the next turn of this living for 300 1 . and with the 
money paved the long street of their town, which forms 
part of the great northern road. In 1712, he married Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of John Cowley, collector of excise at 
Doncaster; and, soon after, went to reside at Rossington. 

In 1714, he commenced author, by publishing three 
anonymous letters, in defence of Dr. S. Clarke’s u Scrip- 
ture-Doctrine of the Trinity , v with whom he soon after 
became personally acquainted ; and nine treatises by Jack- 
son on this controversy, from I 7 U> to 1738, are enumerated 
in the supplementary volume of the “ Biographia Britan- 
nica.” In 1718, lie offered himself at Cambridge for the 
degree of M. A. but was refused on account of his here- 
tical principles. Upon his return, he received a conso- 
latory letter from Dr. Clarke, who also procured for him 
the conlratership of Wigs ton’s hospital in Leicester; a place 
which is held by patent for life from the chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and was particularly acceptable to 
Jackson, as it requires no subscription to any articles of 
religion. To this lie was presented, in 17 L r >, by lord Lech- 
mere, in whose gift it was then, as chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, and from whom Dr. Clarke had the year be- 
fore received the mastership of that, hospital. He now re- 
moved from Rossington to Leicester; where, between po- 
litics (Leicester being a great party-town) and religion, he 
was engaged in almost continual war : and his spirit was 
by no means averse from litigation. In May 1720, lie qua- 
lified himself lor afternoon-preacher at St. Martin’s church 
in Leicester, as confrater; and, in the two following years > 
several presentments were lodged against him in the bishop’s 
and also in the archdeacon’s court, for preaching heretical 
doctrines; but he always contrived to defeat the prosecu- 
tions; and, after the “ Case of the Arian Subscription” was 
published by Dr. Waterland, he resolved, with Dr. Clarke, 
never to subscribe the articles any more. By this he lost, 
about 1724, the hopes of a prebend of Salisbury, which 
bishop Hoadly refused to give him without such subscrip- 
tion. “ The bishop’s denial,” says his biographer, “ was 
the move remarkable, as he had so often intimated his own 
dislike of all such subscriptions Jackson, however, had 
been presented before by sir John Fryer to the private 
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prebend of Wherwell in Hampshire, where no such quali- 
fication was required. 

On the death of Dr. Clarke, in May 1729, lie succeeded, 
by the presentation of the duke of Rutland, then chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, to the mastership of Wigston’s 
hospital, which situation he preserved to his death. The 
year before, 1728, he had published, in 8vo, “ Novatiani 
Opera, ad auliquinres eduiones castigata, & a mult is men- 
dis expurgata and now, intent upon hooks, and perhaps 
the more so by being incapable of rising to preferment, lie 
Continued from time to time to send out various publica- 
tions. In 17.30. “ A Defence of Human Liberty, against 
Cato’s Letters;” and, in the second edition, “A Supple- 
ment against Anthony Coliins, esq. upon the same subject.” 
In 1780 and 1731, “ Lorn* Tracts in Defence of Human 
Reason, occasioned by bishop Gibson’s second Pastoral 
Letter.” In 1731, a piece against “ I indal’s Christianity 
as old as the Creation in 1 733, another by way of answer 
to Browne bishop of Corke’s book, entitled “Things Di- 
vine and Supernatural, conceived by Analogy with 'Things 
Natural and Human in 1734, “ The Existence and Unity 
of God, &c.” which led him into a controversy with Law, 
and other writers ; and, in 173.5, “ A Dissertation on Mat- 
ter and Spirit,” with remarks on Baxter’s “Inquiry into 
the Nature of the Human Soul.” In 1736, he published 
“ A Narrative of his being refused the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper at Bath this had been done in a very pub- 
lic manner b}' I)r. Coney, and was the second refusal of 
that kind lie had experienced ; for, in 1730, he had been 
denied the use of the pulpit at St. Martin’s in Leicester, by 
the vicar, who set the sacristan at the bottom of the stairs 
to restrain him from ascending. 

In 1742, he had an epistolary debate with his friend Wil- 
liam Whiston, concerning the order and times of the high 
priests. In 1744, he published “ An Address to the Deists, 
&c.” in answer to Morgan’s u Resurrection of Jesus consi- 
dered by a Moral Philosopher;” and, in 1745, entered the 
lists against Warburton, in “ 'The Belief of a Future State 
proved to be a fundamental article of the religion of the 
Hebrews, and held by the philosophers, &c.” and two or 
three polemic pieces with Warburton were the consequence 
of this. His next work was, u Remarks upon Middleton's 
Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers, &c.” and, after 
this, lie does not appear to have published any thing till 
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17.52, except that, in 1751, he communicated to Mr. John 
Gilbert Cooper, for the use of his “ Life of Socrates,” 
some learned notes ; in which he contrived to avenge him- 
self upon his old antagonist Warburton. At the same time 
he exposed the young and incautious writer to the resent- 
ment of that veteran, who did not fail to shew it in one of 
his notes upon Pope. In 1752, came out his last and best 
work, “ Chronological Antiquities,” in 3 vols. 4to. He 
afterwards made many collections and preparations for an 
edition of the New Testament in Greek, with Scholia in 
the same language ; and would have inserted all the various 
readings, had not the growing infirmities of age prevented 
him. An account of the materials of this intended edition, 
with notes containing alterations, corrections, additions to 
his “Chronology,” are inserted in an appendix to “Me- 
moirs” of him printed in 1764, by Dr. Sutton of Leicester. 

He died May 12, 1763. By his wife, who died before 
him, he had twelve children ; but only four survived him. 
He was a man of great application and learning, but not 
of parts or genius, and totally devoid of taste. His know- 
ledge too was confined to the precincts of Greek and La- 
tin : for he knew nothing of oriental languages, except a 
little Hebrew ; and of the modern languages, even the 
French, was altogether ignorant. Though of a spirit some- 
what litigious, and not a little bigoted to his opinions, he 
was good-natured, hospitable, and cheerful ; and easy, com- 
placent, and agreeable to all who were connected with or 
dependent upon him. 1 

JACKSON (Joseph), an ingenious letter-founder, whose 
history affords one of those edifying examples which cannot 
be too often placed before the eyes of the young artisan, was 
born in Old-street, London, Sept. 4, 1733, and was edu- 
cated at Fuller’s school in that neighbourhood. At the 
usual age he was put apprentice to Mr. Caslon, letter- 
founder, son to the first of that family. Having acquired 
a knowledge of the common operations, he had an ambi- 
tion to learn the method of cutting punches ; which was so 
much a secret, that both his master and his master’s father 
always locked themselves into a private apartment, when 
employed in that important branch of the business. Mr. 
Jackson, however, surmounted this difficulty, by boring a 
bole through the wainscot, and prying into their operations 
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with such success, that he was soon enabled to finish a 
punch, and brought it in triumph to his master, probably 
expecting some reward. His surprise and chagrin must 
have therefore been great, when his master gave him a 
hard blow, and threatened him with Bridewell, if ever he 
made such another /Womans attempt. Mr. Jackson, how- 
ever, whose conscience was more easily reconciled to his 
crime, than his temper was to bis punishment, was, by tin* 
assistance of his mother, provided with the necessary tools, 
and took every opportunity ol improving himself in the 
art at her house. He continued also to work for his mas- 
ter for some time after the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, until a dispute respecting wages occasioned his be- 
ing discharged, along with a. Mr. Cottrell, with whom he 
united in partnership ; but, on the death of his mother, iu 
1759, went on board the Minerva frigate, ns armourer. 
He appears to have returned to Loudon after the peace of 
1762-3, and worked for some time under Mr. Cottrell, until, 
determining to adventure in business for himself, lie was 
encouraged in the scheme, by two life-guardsmen, his fel- 
low workmen, who engaged to allow him a small pittance 
for his subsistence, ami to supply money to carry on the 
trade, for two years. 'Taking a small house in Cock-lane, 
lie soon satisfied his partners that the business would be 
productive, before the time promised. When he had pur- 
sued his labours about six months, Mr. Bowyer, the cele- 
brated printer, accidentally calling to inspect some of his 
punches (for lie had no specimen), approved them so much, 
that he promised to employ him. Business increasing ra- 
pidly, Mr. Jackson removed to larger premises in Dorset- 
street ; and about 177 1 was applied to by the late duke of 
Norfolk, to make a mould to cast a hollow square. His 
grace informed him, that he had applied to all the skilful 
mechanics in London, Mr. Caslon not excepted, who de- 
clared it impossible. Mr. Jackson however undertook, and 
in the course of three mouths produced it. He proceeded 
then in raising the reputation of his foundery ; and among 
other articles of superior difficulty, we may mention the 
fac-simile types for the Domesday-book, and for the Alex- 
andrian New Testament, and the types for Macklin’s Bible. 
Mr. Jackson diet! at his house in Dorset-street, SaLisbury- 
square, Jan. 14, 1792. 1 
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JACKSON (Thomas), a learned English divine, was 
born at Widowing, in the bishopric of Durham, 1579. 
Many of his relations being merchants in Newcastle, he 
was designed to have been bred in that profession ; but his 
great inclination to learning being observed, lie was sent 
to Oxford, and admitted into Oueen’s college in 1595, 
and removed to Corpus- Christ! the year after. lie took 
his degrees in arts at the stated times; and May 10, 1606, 
became probationer-fellow, being then well-grounded in 
arithmetic, grammar, philology, geometry, rhetoric, logic, 
philosophy, the oriental languages, history, &e. with an 
insight into heraldry and hieroglyphics. But he made all 
his knowledge subservient to the study of divinity, to which 
lie applied with great vigour, and became so distinguished 
in it, that he not only read a divinity-lecture in his college 
every Sunday morning, but another on the week-day at 
Pembroke college (then newly founded) at the request of 
the master and fellows. He was also chosen vice-president 
of his college for many years successively, by virtue of 
which office he moderated at the divinity disputations, with 
remarkable learning, and no less candour and modesty, lie 
commenced D. D. in 1622, and quitted the college two 
years afterwards, being preferred to a living in his native 
county, and soon after to the vicarage of Newcastle. In 
that large and laborious cure, he performed all the duties 
of an excellent parish-priest, and was particularly admired 
for his discourses from the pulpit. At this time he was a 
rigid Calvinist, but yielded the point of absolute predesti- 
nation to the persuasions of Dr. Richard Neile, bishop ot 
Durham, who took him for his chaplain, and joined with 
Dr. Laud in bringing him back to his college, where be 
was elected president by their interest, in 1630. Upon 
this promotion be resigned the vicarage of Newcastle ; and, 
in 1635, was collated to a prebend of Winchester, having 
been made king’s chaplain some time before. Dr. Towers 
being advanced to the bishopric of Peterborough, Dr. 
Jackson succeeded him in the deanery in 1638 ; but he 
did not enjoy this dignity quite two years, being taken 
from it by death, in 1640. He was interred in the inner 
chapel of Corpus-Christi college. He was a man of a blame* 
less life, studious, humble, courteous, and remarkably cha- 
ritable, pious, exemplary in bis private and public conver- 
sation ; so that he was respected and beloved by the most 
considerable persons in the nation j and indeed the greatest 
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esteem was no more than his due, on account of his learn- 
ing, for he was well skilled in all the learned languages, 
arts, sciences, and physics. As an instance of his charita- 
ble disposition, we are told, that while lie was vicar of 
Newcastle, whenever he went out, lit* usually gave what 
money he had about him to the poor, who at length so 
flocked about him, that his servant took caie he should not 
have too much in his pocket. Dr. Jackson was profoundly 
read in the fathers, and endued with an uncommon depth 
of judgment. Ilis works are very numerous, printed at 
different times, but were all collected and published in 
1672 and 1673, in three volumes, folio, consisting ehicliv 
of sermons, besides his u Commentaries on the Apostles’ 
Creed,” which are his principal work, iiis writings were 
much admired and studied by the late bishop Horne, in 
the account of whose life his merits are thus displayed by 
the biographer. u Dr. Jackson is a magazine of theologi- 
cal knowledge, every where penned with great elegance 
and dignity, so that his style is a pattern of perfection. 
His writings, once thought inestimable by every body but 
the Calvinists, had been greatly neglected, and would pro- 
bably have continued so, but for the praises bestowed upon 
them by the celebrated Mr. Merrick, of Trinity college, 
Oxford, who brought them once more into repute with 
many learned readers. The early extracts of Mr. Horne, 
which are now remaining, shew how much information he 
derived from this excellent writer, who deserves to be 
numbered with the English fathers of the church.”* 

JACKSON (William), an eminent musical composer, 
was the son of a tradesman of Exeter, where he was born, 
in 1730. As he early discovered a great genius for music, 
lie was educated to that profession under the celebrated 
Travers, and may be said to have imbibed no small portion 
of that composer’s spirit. It must be allowed that Jacksou 
possessed a considerable share of intellectual ability, and 
evinced on many occasions a very distinguished taste for 
the fine arts. His judgment in general was sound ; genius 
will not be denied him; and when genius, judgment, and 
taste are united in the same person, we are entitled to ex- 
pect ail approximation to human excellence. At the same 
time it must be confessed, that these qualities were strongly 

1 Gen. Diet.— Biog. Brit.— Fuller’s Worthies.— Atb. Ox. vol. 1.— Jones’s 
JLife of Bishop Horne, p. 75. 
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alloyed by a mixture of selfishness, arrogance, and an in- 
satiable rage for superiority. In many of his musical com- 
positions he has displayed traits of novelty, but these are 
not the most estimable of his productions. The “ Elegies,” 
the best of his works, possess superior melody, for which 
we may allow him credit ; but the harmony of these is 
in some measure derived from his old master; that is, they 
are constructed upon the model of that composer’s can- 
zonets. Indeed, many of Jackson’s early compositions sa- 
vour much of the spirit and contrivance of Travers. 

Jackson’s fame, in a great measure, may he said to be 
founded in his judgment of selection with regard to poetry; 
though he sometimes took unwarrantable liberties with his 
authoi, in order to accommodate the lines to his music. 
Perhaps no composer copied less from others than Jackson, 
yet at the same time it must be admitted that he was a pal- 
pable mannerist. His most interesting and novel melodies 
arc too frequently associated with common passages that 
have existed almost from the origin of music ; the descent 
ot lour notes in the diatonic or ler is sufficient to illustrate 
our meaning. Jackson’s peculiar tort existed in giv ing an 
elegant and plaintive melody to elegiac poetry. In consti- 
tuting harmony, without rendering tne middle part or parts 
of a composition destitute of melody, Jackson stands un- 
rivalled. This is no trivial praise, when it is known that, 
betorc his time, composers were, and are at present, very 
defective in this part of their art. It was a defect m Jack- 
son's music, that his melody would suit any species of plain- 
tive lines: few of his compositions displayed the art of 
mingling expression w ith melody, and preserving the latter 
in its purity, llis u Fairy Fantasies,” not yet published, 
evince more congruity than any others of his works. 

He long taught music at Exeter, and in 1777 was ap- 
pointed organist of that cathedral. In 1782 he rose at 
once to literary fame by the publication of “ Thirty Letters 
on various subjects,” 2 veils. 12 mo. These principally con- 
sisted of essays on the belles lettres, and evinced taste, 
learning, vivacity, and even genius. In 1798 he published 
“ The Four Ages, together with Essays on various sub- 
jects,” 8vo, which consisted of so much instructive, ori- 
ginal, and entertaining matter, that it added considerably 
to the author’s well-earned fame. It contained, however, 
some opinions on religion, not sufficiently considered, which 
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gave offence to serious readers. He also published “ A 
Treatise on the present state of Music,” 1791, and eighteen 
musical works, consisting of hymns, songs, canzonets, 
elegies, and “ An Ode to Fancy.” Mr. Jackson also paid 
liis court to the graphic muse, but never looked at nature, 
believing, that by copying other masters lie might at last 
arrive at excellence. liis great model was his friend 
Gainsborough, whose colouring and composition he con- 
stantly endeavoured to imitate, sometimes with a degree 
of success which induced him to lay a lalse claim to die 
merit ot originality. But, had he succeeded in even equal- 
ling that great artist, liis pictures would not have spoken 
the language of nature; the man who merely copies an- 
other, either in music or painting, can never be considered 
a great artist ; he can only be a faint echo, and ranked 
among the scrvtmi pecus in italonim. 

Though his general mode of living was temperate, yet 
ho thought that a still greater abstim. uce would prolong 
his existence. In liis latter days, he dined on milk- por- 
ridge, and drank water. This experiment was fatal, liis 
habit necessarily became impoverished, and bis existence 
terminated in a dropsy, at the age of 715, July 12 , 1 80S. 1 

JACOB (Gji.ks), a poetical and dramatic writer, was 
the son of a considerable maltster of Hornsey, in the 
county of Southampton, at which place he was horn in 
1G86. lie was bred to the law under an eminent attorney, 
and was afterwards steward and secretary to the Hon. \\ il~ 
Jiain Blatlnvayt, esq. a celebrated courtier in the reign of 
king* W illiam, and who enjoyed great prclenneuis in that 
and the subsequent reign. Those are die only particulars 
of liis life which have been handed down, and are what lie 
inserted in his u Poetical Register, ” where he also minims 
us that lie was a gn at admirer of poets. lie died May <S, 
1744. liis admiration of poetry, although it could not 
make him a poet, led him to inquire into poetical history, 
and gradually produced his “ Poetical Register* or Fives 
and Characters of the English dramatic poets, 1 ’ 1723, 
2 vols. which, says Baker, notwithstanding some few errors 
in it, is by much the best book of the kind hitherto extant; 
and yet so little merit had liis own two dramatic pieces, 
“ Love in a Wood” and “ The Soldier’s Last Stake,” that, 
according to Whincop, Dr. Sewel, who was by no means 


1 (Jens, Literaria, vol. IV. — Rees’s Cyclopedia by Dr. Bumey. 
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remarkable for ill-nature, on reading his “Love in a Wood,’* 
wrote the following very severe lines in the title-page : 

Parent of darkness ! genuine son of night ; 

Total eclipse, without one ray of light : 

Born when dull midnight beljs for funerals chime. 

Just at the closing of the Bellman’s rhime. 

He also published several poems : “ A Journey to Bath 
and Bristol,” “The Lover’s Miscellany,” “ Essays relating 
to the conduct of Life,” and “An Essay on Criticism, 
&c” But as a law-writer, lew men have left more ample 
testimonies of industry, and one at least of his productions 
still preserves his name. He published, 1. “The Accom- 
plished Conveyancer,” 17 14, reprinted in 173G and 1750, 
3 vols. 8vo. 2. “ The Clerk’s Remembrancer,” 1714, 
reprinted 1730. 3. “ The Grand Precedent,” 1716, 8vo. 

4. “A Catalogue of all Writs and Processes of the Courts 
at Westminster,” 17 17, 8vo. 5. “ Lex Mereatoria, or the 
merchants’ companion,” 15 18, Svo, reprinted 1729. 6. 

“ The Laws of Appeals and Murder,” from the MSS. of 
Mr. Gale, an eminent practise!*, 17 19, 8\o. 7. “ Lex 

Constitutionis, or the gentleman’s law,” 17 19, 8vo, re- 
printed 1737. S. “ The Modern Justice, containing the 
business of a justice of peace, with precedents,” 1720, 
reprinted in l72o and i729. 9. “ Review of the Statutes,” 
1720, and again the same year. 10. “A Treatise of the 
Laws, or a general introduction to the common, civil, and 
canon law,” 1721, 8vo. 11.“ The complete Court Keeper, 
or lord steward’s assistant,” 1724, Svo, reprinted 1740, 
1752, 176!', and 1781, which last edition, much improved, 
is called the seventh. 12. “The Student’s Companion, 
or reason of the law,” 172.5, again in 1734 ami 17 Ki. 
13. “ The Common Law common- placed,” 1726, Svo, 
reprinted in fol. 1733. 14. “ The new Law Dictionary,” 

1729, reprinted in 1733, and often since, with the valu- 
able improvements of Rufl head, Morgan, and lastly of Sir 
Thomas Edlyne Tomlyns, in 1797 : an abridgment of 
it was published in 1743. 15. “ The complete Chancery 

Practitioner,” 1730, 2 vols. Svo, 16. “Tables to the 
Law,” 1736, fob 17. “The complete Attorney’s Prac- 
tice,” 1737, 2 vols. Svo. 18. “ City Libertie,” 1732, 
and with a new title only, 1737. 19. “ General Law of 

Estates,” 1740, 8vo. 20. “ Game Law,” 1740, 12mo. 
the seventh edition. 21. “ New complete Conveyancer,” 
1744, 8vo. 22. “ The Statute Law common-placed,” 
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1748, 8vo, fifth edition. 23. ‘‘Law Grammar,” 1749 
and 1764, 12mo. and again in folio, to bind up with the 
author’s Law Dictionary. 1 

JACOB (Henry), the founder of the first independent 
or congregational church in England, was a native of Kent, 
and received his academical education at St. Mary’s hall, 
Oxford. Having entered into holy orders, he was made 
precentor of Corpus Christi college, and afterwards ob- 
tained the benefice of Cheriton in Kent. In the year 
1604 he published “Reasons taken out of God’s word, 
and the best of human testimonies, proving the necessity 
of reforming our churches of England.” The publication 
of tins, and of another work against what was falsely called 
“ learned preaching,” would have brought him under 
ecclesiastical censure if he had not fled to Holland. At 
Leyden he became a convert to the Brownist principles, 
since known by the name of Independency. In Holland 
he published several treatises, and upon his return he 
avowed a design of setting up a separate congregation 
upon the model of those in Holland. This, in a short 
time, be carried into effect, am! thus laid the foundation 
of the first independent congregational church in England. 
He was elected pastor of the church, and continued with 
his people till the year IG24, when he went to Virginia, 
where he soon afterwards died. He was author of many 
publications which were highly esteemed in his day, parti- 
cularly, 1. “A treatise of the Sufferings and Victory of 
Christ in the work of our Redemption, &c. written against 
ceriain errors in those points publicly preached in London, 
1697,” Loml. 1698, Hvo. The points which he eodea-^ 
vonrs to confute were, l. 'That ; Christ suffered for us lhe 
wrath of God, which we may well term the pains of bell. 
2. That Christ, after his death on the cross, went not into 
hell in his soul. 2. “ Of the Church and Ministry of 
England, written in two treatises against the reasons and 
objections of Mr. Eraucis Johnson,” Midd'eburg, 1699, 
4to. Our author and Mr. Johnson, who was a Brownist, 
and lived in Holland, had several disputes at Amsterdam 
about the church of England's being a true church. 

“ Defence of a treatise touching the Sufferings and Victory 
of Christ in the work of our Redemption,” 1600, 4:o. 

1 Poetical Register.—' T5ioj». Dram — Bowles’* edition of Pojje’* works*. whi»“t 
Jacob has a placf; in the IXmcuil. — Kii<tguiau v . 
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4. “ Reasons taken out of God’s word,” &c. already men- 
tioned, 1(501*, 4to. 5. “ A Position against vain gin-inns, 
and that which is falsely called learned preaching,” 1604, 
8vo. 6. “ The divine beginning and institution of Christ’s 
true, visihje, and material Church,” Leyden, 1610, 8vo* 
7. “ Plain and clear Exposition of the Second Command- 
ment,” 1 6 1 0, 8 vo. 8. “ Declaration and opening of cer- 
tain points, with a sound confirmation of some others, in 
a treatise entitled 4 The divine beginning,’ &c.” Middle- 
burg, 16 11 . He wrote and published likewise several 
pieces, as the “Counter Poison,” &c. which being printed 
privately, or on the continent, are rarely to be met with. 1 

JACOB (H £N iiv), son of the preceding, was born either 
in 1606 or 1607. As his father was warmly attached to 
puritanical principles, he was sent abroad for education ; 
in the course of which he was put under the tuition of the 
celebrated Erpenius, professor of Arabic in the university 
of Leyden, and by the help of strong natural parts, united 
with a vigorous application, he in a short time made a 
surprising progress in philological and oriental literature. 
When he was about twenty-two years of age be returned 
to England, and was recommended by Mr. William Bed- 
well, a noted orientalist of that time, to William carl of 
Pembroke, chancellor of Oxford, as an extraordinary 
young man, who deserved particular encouragement. Ac- 
cordingly, that generous nobleman immediately wrote to 
the university letters in his behalf, requesting that he might 
be created bachelor of arts; to which degree he was ad- 
mitted in Jan. 1628-0. In the earl’s recommendation, Jacob 
was described as having profited in oriental learning above 
the ordinary measures of his age. Soon after he obtained 
the patronage of John Selden, Henry Briggs, and Peter 
Turner, and, by their endeavours, \vas elected probationer 
fellow of Merton college in 1630. Not, however, being 
sufficiently skilled in logic and philosophy to carry him 
through the severe exercises of that society, the warden 
and fellows tacitly assigned him the situation of philological 
lecturer. He was then, for a while, diverted from his 
studies by attending to some law-suits concerning his patri- 
mony, at the conclusion of which he fell into a dangerous 
sickness, and, by the sudden loss of his patron, the earl of 
Pembroke, his life was in danger. Bishop Laud, that great 


1 Gen. Diet.— Ath. Ox. tel. I.— Strype’s Life of Whit&ift, p. 566. 
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encourager of literature, having succeeded the enrl in the 
chancel iorship of Oxford, a way was ioiuiu out, from Mer- 
ton college statutes, to make Mr. Jacob Socius Gramma- 
ticus, that is, Reader of Philology to the Juniors, a place 
winch had been disused for about a hundred years. Being 
now completely settled in his fellowship, he occasionally 
resided with Mr. Selden, and assist'd him as an amanuensis 
in one of the works which he was publishing, and which, 
we apprehend, must have been the “ Mare ( iau wim.” 
Seldeu, in acknowledging Ids obligations, styles him, 
<c doctissimus Henricus Jacobus.” It is even understood, 
that Jacob added several things to the book, which Mr. 
Selden, finding them to be very excellent, permitted to 
stand. Nay, it is said, that Jacob improved Selden in 
the Hebrew language, in 1636, Mr. Jacob was created 
master of arts, and in June 1641, he was elected superior 
beadle of divinity. At the beginning of the November of 
the following year, he was admitted to the degree of ba- 
chelor of physic: “ but his head,” says Anthony Wood, 
“ being always over-busy about critical notions (which 
made him sometimes a little better than crazed), lie 
neglected his duty so much, that he was suspended once, 
i! not twice, from Ins place, and had his beadle’s stalf 
taken from him” In consequence of the rebellion, and 
his attachment to archh mop Laud, he vo-.u became ex- 
posed to other calamities. Sir Nathaniel U-vnt, the repub- 
lican warden of M rton college, sdeneed Mr Jacob as 
philological Ifcturer; and at length h-- w. is totally deprived 
of h:s fellowship bv the p;ndia:m\>:a/\ visitors. Being now 
clc.titute of a snlHrmnt nriintonau v\. he retired to Lon- 
don, where Mr. S -I- ion assisted him, g:v.e him nis clothes, 
and, among dm rest, an old scarlet clonk, the wearing of 
which rcndcicd poor Jacob in object of mirdi to some of 
his acquainmiu'e, who, when they saw it noon his back, 
u.ed to call lorn c: Venn;; Seiden.” ii But being,” says 
Wood, “• a shiftless p rson, as mot mere scholars are, 
and the benefactions ot friends not sulociug him,” tie sold 
a small pat”iiuony which he bad at Godmcr.n.wn in Kent, 
to supply his necessities, and died before the* money was 
spent. Me had brought on a bad uabit of body by his 
close application to his studies. In September 16 52, be 
retired to the city of Canterbury, where he was kindly 
entertained by Dr. William Jacob, a noted physician of 
that place; but who, though of the same tv.w. was not 
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related to our author. By this gentleman be was cured of 
a gangrene in his foot ; but this being followed by a 
tumour and abscess in one of bis legs, the discharge 
proved too violent for his constitution, and he died Nov. 5, 
1652. The next day Dr. Jacob buried him in a manner 
answerable to bis quality, in the parish-church of All 
Saints in Canterbury. Anthony Wood says, that Mr. 
Jacob died about the year of Ids age forty-four. But 
if the circumstances of liis history be carefully compared 
together, it will be found that he was probably not less than 
forty-six years old at the time of his decease. As to his 
character, it appears that he was an innocent, harmless, 
careless man, who was entirely devoted to the pursuits of 
literature, and totally ignorant of the world. 

From the catalogue of Mr. Jacob’s writings here annexed, 
it will be evident that lie was a person of uncommon eru- 
dition. “ Oratio inauguralis, sub Aditu priclectionis Phi- 
lologies publico habita apud Collegium Oxonio- Merton/’ 
4 Aug. 1636. 6< Gnrca et Latina Pocmata.” “ Descrip- 

tion of Oakiey-hole, near Wells,” an. 1632, written in 
English verse. “ Annotationes in earn Partem Orationis 
inaug. in qua elicit ur, Oratione soluta scripsit ArisUous 
Proconnesius.” These four pieces were published at 
Oxford, while the author lived, in 1652, in quarto, by his 
intimate friend, Henry Birkhead, fellow of All Souls 
college. 

Mr. Jacob’s other works, which have never found their 
way to the press, excepting the “ Delphi Phcenicizantes,” 
of the credit of which he is said to have been robbed by 
Dr. Dickinson*, were as follows : u Etymotechnia Catho- 


* In our article of Dickinson we 
have spok'-n with hesitation on this 
subject. We shall, however, subjoin 
what Anthony Wood says, to which 
Or. Kippis, in . the new edition of the 
Biog. Uritannica, seems inclined to al- 
low great weight. Wood safys, 41 before 
I- go any farther, the reader is to un- 
derstand, that this our author, Jacob, 
being ejected in 1648, fiorn Merton 
college, and so consequently from his 
chamber, wherein he. had left a truqk 
full of books, as well written as printed, 
left'Okon': and' taking no care;' or a^* 
pointing any friend for its security, his 
chamber-door, beforq a year was ex- 
pired, was broke open for a new comer* 
who finding the trunk there, did 1ft it 


remain in its place fir a time. At 
length, when no man inquired after it, 
as the then possessor thereof pretended, 
he secured it for hi* own use, broke it 
open, and therein discovered a choice 
treasure of books: one of them, being 
a manuscript, and fit for the press, he 
(viz. Dr. Dickinson) disguised, and al- 
tered it with another p.tyle ; and at 
length, after fie had learned Hebrew^ 
and the Oriental languages, to blind 
the world, aud had conversed openly 
with those most excellent in them, as 
' Poeock and Kogair, of Corpus Christ! 1 
college, and any Grecian or Jew that 
came accidentally to the university, he 
published it under- this title, “ Delpbi- 
PhsMicizantes,” ike. 
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lica,” containing four diatribes concerning the original of 
letters. The first, “ De Ordine Alphabeti the second, 
“ De Transitu Alphabeti the third, u De Numero, Ei- 
gura, Potestate et Divisione Literarum and the fourth 
called “ Geographistor Etymotcchnicus.” “ Gramrnatica 
Ebraa.” “ vel Osiris inventus; de Coptiatis Ori- 

ginibus Commentatio. — Geographumena,” in which are 
many Assyrian and Egvptic antiquities discovered. “ Pun- 
carpia, opus cx artibus et Unguis miscellan.” imperfect. 
“ Magnctologia, in lib. 3, agentibus de triplici Motu Mag* 
nctico, Lapidali, C cries ti et Animali,” &e. “ De Mari 

rubro,” and another, “ De Historia Beli et Draconis.” 
“ Libri Ebnco llabbinici in Bib. Bodleiana recensiti,” an. 
Iu2t\ l 

JACOB (Bkn Hajjm), was a rabbi of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who rendered himself famous by the collection of 
the Masora, which was printed at Venice in 1 525 with the 
text of the Bible, the Chaldee paraphrase, and the com- 
mentaries of some rabbies upon Scripture. This edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, and those which follow it with the 
great and small Masora compiled by this rabbi, are much 
esteemed by the Jews ; there being nothing before exact 
or accurate upon the Masora, which is properly a critique 
upon the books of the Bible, in order to settle the true 
reading, in the preface to his great Masora he shews the 
usefulness of his work, and explains the keri and ketib, 
or the different readings of the Hebrew text: he puts the 
various readings in the margin, because there are just 
doubts concerning the true reading ; he observes also, that 
the Talmudish Jews do not always agree with the authors 
of the Masora. Besides the various readings collected by 
the Masorets, and put by this rabbi in the margin of his 
Bible, he collected others himself from the MS copies, 
which must be carefully distinguished from the Masora.* 

JACOB (Lewis), an industrious French author aud 
bibliographer, was born at Chalons sur Saone, Aug. 20, 
1603 . He was educated among the Carmelites, and 
entered into that order in 1625, and, during his studies, 
the distinguished progress he made in theology and tb* 
belles lettres, procured him easy access to the libraries 
and the collections of literary men of eminence, who con* 

I Ath. Ox.— Bio^. Brit art. Dickinson. 

* Morcri.— Simon’s Crit Diet.* 

Vol. XVIII. F F 
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tributed very readily to promote his taste for bibliography 
and literary history. In 1639 he went to Italy, and resided 
some time at Rome, consulting the libraries, and collecting 
materials for his future works, particularly his “ Bibliotheca 
Pontificia,” which he undertook at the solicitation of Ga- 
briel Naude, and published at Lyons in 1642 ; but this is 
by far the worst specimen of his talents, and has many 
ridiculous errors, which we can only ascribe to his having 
hastily copied erroneous catalogues, without consulting the 
books themselves. On his return to Paris he became 
librarian to de Gondi, afterwards cardinal de Retz, and 
was likewise appointed counsellor and almoner to the king. 
We find him then librarian to de Harlay, first president of 
the parliament of Paris, in whose house he lodged, and 
where he died May 10, 1670. He was a man of great 
industry and application, and continually employed in 
inquiries into the history of literature and literary men; 
but he was deficient in critical taste, undertook too many 
things at once, and hence committed errors which have 
thrown a suspicion on the general accuracy of all his 
works. Niceron has enumerated thirty-seven of his 
publications, of which the principal are, I. “Bibliotheca 
Pontificia,” already mentioned, Lyons, 1643, 4to. 2. 
“ Traits des plus belles Bibliothequcs du monde,” Paris, 
1644, 8vo. 3. “ Bibliotheca Parisina, hoc est Catalogus 
omnium librorum Parisiis annis 1643 & 1644 inclusive 
excusorum,” Paris, 1645, 4to. This catalogue, for such 
it simply is, without any thing but the titles of the books, 
he continued to the year 1650 ; and by way of supplement 
compiled his “ Bibliotheca Gallica universalis,” for the 
same or a greater number of years, including books pub- 
lished in other parts of France. 4. “ De Claris Scriptori- 
bus Cabilonensibus, libri tres,” 1652, 4to. Among the 
many plans which he meditated, one was an universal 
library of French authors, which he is said to have com- 
piled, but what became of it is not known. If completed* 
as Mr. Dibdin says, in 1638, it could not have been a 
work of much accuracy, for he had then scarcely attained 
his thirtieth year, and published long afterwards works 
which sufficiently shew that he never attained much ex- 
perience and correctness in his researches. 1 

1 Niceron, vol, XL, — Chaufepie, — ‘ Moreri,— Morhoff Polyhist*— Dibdin’a 
Bibliomania. 
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JACOB7EUS (Oliger), a professor of physic and phi- 
losophy at Copenhagen, was born in July 1650-i, at 
Arhusen in the peninsula of Jutland, where his father was 
bishop, who took all possible care of his soil’s education ; 
but dying in 1671, he was sent by his mother, the famous 
Caspar Bartholin’s daughter, to the university of Copen- 
hagen, where he took the usual degrees, and then tra- 
velled to France, Italy, Germany, Hungary, England, and 
the Netherlands, with a view to improve himself in his 
profession. On his return home in 1679, he received 
letters from his prince, appointing him professor of physic 
and philosophy in the capital of Ins kingdom. He entered 
upon the discharge of this post in 1680, and performed 
the functions of it with the highest reputation; so that, 
besides the honour conferred on him by the university, 
Christian V. king of Denmark, committed to him the charge 
of augmenting and putting into order that celebrated 
cabinet of curiosities which his predecessors had begun ; 
and Frederic IV. in 1698, made him a counsellor in his 
court of justice, dins loaded with honours, as well as 
beloved and respected by his compatriots, he passed his 
day s in tranquillity, till the loss of ids wife, Anne Margue- 
vete, daughter of Thomas Bartholin, who, after seventeen 
years of marriage, died in 1698, leaving him father of six 
hoys. This threw him into a melancholy, which at length 
proved fatal. In vain he sought for a remedy, by the 
advice of ids friends, in a second marriage with Anne 
Tistorph : his melancholy increased ; and, after languish- 
ing under it near three years, he died, in 1701, at the age 
of fifty-one. 

His works are as follow : 1. “ De Ranis dissertatio, Ro- 
inae,” 1676, of which a better edition was published at 
Paris in 1682, Svo. 2 . “Bartholomew Seal# equitis Flo- 
rentini historia Florentinorum,” &c. Rom#, 1677 : the fa- 
mous Magliabecchi furnished him with this MS. from the 
Medicean library. 3. “ Oratio in obitum Tho, JBartholini,” 
1681. 4. “Compendium institutionum medicarum,” Haf- 

ni#, 1684, Svo. 5. “ De Ranis & Lacertis dissertatio,” 
1686. 6. “ Francisci Ariosti de oleo montis Zibinii, seu 

petrolco agri Mutinensis,” &c. 1690. 7. “ Panegyricus 

Christiano Vto dictus,” 1691. 8. “ Gaudia Arctoi orbis 

ob thalamos augustos Fredcrici & Ludovicae,” 1691. 9. 

“ Museum regium, sive catalogus rerum, &c. quae in ba- 
silica bibliotheca Christiani V. Hafnise asservantur,” 1696, 

FF 2 • 
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fol. reprinted with valuable additions in 1710. He had a 
great talent for poetry, and composed several excellent 
poems upon various subjects, some of which have been 
published. lie left the character of a good husband, a 
good master, a good neighbour, and a good friend . 1 * 

JACOBATIUS, or JACOBAZZI (Uomimco), bishop 
of Lucera, was employed in various important affairs by 
Sixtus IV. and his successors, and created cardinal in 1517, 
by Leo X. He died July 2, 1527, aged 84. He left a 
u Treatise on the Councils,” in Latin, which is sold very 
dear, though justly considered by the learned as worth 
very little. It is in the last volume of P. Labbe’s councils; 
the first edition is Rome, 1538, fol. but the edition of Paris, 
made for Labbe’s councils, is the only one which is 
esteemed, and no copy of Labbe can be complete without 
it. The re-impression of Venice is not valued. 3 

JACOBS (Lucas), commonly called Lucas Van Ley- 
den, and by the Italians, Luca d’OHanda, was born at 
Leyden, 1434. He was the disciple of his father Hugh 
Jacobs, and after him of Cornelius EngAbrecht, and distin- 
guished himself in very early life as a painter and engraver. 
With fewer faults than his contemporaries, he possessed 
qualities to them unknown, more freshness and mellowness 
of colour, more aerial perspective, and equal dexterity in 
oil, distemper, and on glass. He delighted in subjects of 
extensive composition, though he was ignorant of light 
and shade in masses. His forms, like those of Albert 
Purer, are implicit copies of the model, but with less va- 
riety and less intelligence, lank, meagre, ignoble. Of 
expression he had little more than the vulgar grimace. 
Though he was without attention or knowledge of the cos- 
tume in the general attire of his figures, his drapery is often 
ample and broad, but rather snapt than folded. Many 
pictures of this master in oil and distemper still exist in 
public places and private collections, at Leyden, Amster- 
dam, Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere. His name, however, 
chiefly survives in the numerous prints which he engraved 
with equal diligence and facility of touch. He died in 
1533. 3 

JACOPONE (da Todi), an ancient Italian poet, aeon- 
temporary and friend of Dante, whose true name was Ja- 

1 Morcri,— Klccron, vol, J,-r*Uhnufopie. — Snxii Onomast. 

5 Morcri.— Diet, liiat. ■' lMkington and Strutt, — Argcnville, vol. TIT. 
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copo de’ Benedetti, was born at Todi of a noble family. 
•Late in life he became a widower, upon which he distri- 
buted his wealth to the poor, and entered into the order of 
minors, where, through humility, he remained always in 
the class of servitors. He died, at a very advanced age, 
in 1306; and the reputation of sanctity he had acquired 
procured him the title of The happy. He composed 
sacred canticles, full of fire and zeal ; which are still ad- 
mired in Italy, notwithstanding their uncultivated style, 
which abounds with barbarous words, from the Calabrian, 
Sicilian, and Neapolitan dialects. He wrote also some 
poems of the same stamp in Latin, and was the author of 
the “ Stabat Mater.” The completest edition of his can- 
tides is that of Venice, printed in 1617, in quarto, with 
notes . 1 

JACQUELOT (Isaac), an eminent Protestant divine, 
and celebrated preacher, was born December 16, 1647, at 
Vassj r , of which place his father was minister. He distin- 
guished himself so much by his studies that he was or- 
dained at the age of twenty-one, and appointed colleague, 
and assistant to his father. On the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, Jacquelot quitted France, and retiring to Hei- 
delberg, received public marks of favour from the electress 
Palatine. He went afterwards to the Hague, where he 
gained great reputation by his sermons; and the king of 
Prussia being in that city, and having heard him preach, 
desired to have him for his French chaplain at Berlin, and 
settled a large pension upon him. Jacquelot went into 
Prussia, 1702, and died at Berlin, October 15, 1708. His 
works are, 1. “ Traite de l’Existence de Dieu,” Amster- 
dam, 1697, 4to. 2. “ Dissertations sur le Messie,” Hague, 
1699, 8vo. 3. Three books against Bayle’s Dictionary; 
the first entitled “ Conformity dc la Foi avec la liaison,” 
8vo ; the second, “ Examen de la Theologie de M. Bayle,” 
12mo; and the third, “ Rcponse aux Entretiens composes 
par M. Bayle,” 12mo. 4. “Traite de [’Inspiration des 

Livces Sacrcs,” 1715, 8vo, two parts, the first of which is 
excellent. To these may be added two small pamphlets, 
entitled, “ Avis sur le Tableau du Socinianisme.” This 
last work occasioned much trouble to Jacquelot from Jurieu, 
author of the “Tableau du Socinianisme.” He wrote also 
twenty-eight “ Letters” to the French bishops, persuading 

1 Moreri. — Tiraboschi,— Ginguenfe Hist. Lit, D’ltalie, 
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them to a mild conduct towards the Calvinists; and pub- 
lished ic Sermons,” 2 vols. 12mo. All his works are dis- 
tinguished by learning and strength of argument, but are 
thought to be defective in method. 1 
JACQUES (Frerk). See BAULOT. 

JyEGER (John Wolfgang), a Lutheran divine, was 
born at Stutgard, 1647, of a father who was counsellor of 
the dispatches to the duke of Wirtemberg. After he had 
finished his studies, he was entrusted with the education 
of duke Eberhard III. with whom he travelled into Italy 
in 1676, as preceptor. This charge being completed, he 
taught philosophy and divinity ; and in 1698 was nominated 
a counsellor to the duke of Wirtemberg. The following 
year he became consistorial counsellor and preacher to the 
cathedral of Stutgard, and superintendant-general and 
abbot of the monastery of Adelbcrg. At last he was pro- 
moted in 1702 to the places of first professor of divinity, 
chancellor of the university, and provost of the church of 
Tubingen. He died in 1720. His principal works are, 

1. “ Ecclesiastical History compared with Profane History,” 

2. 6i A System or Compendium of Divinity.” 3. “ Seve- 

ral Pieces upon Mystic Divinity, in which he refutes Poirot, 
Fenelon,” &c. 4. u Observations upon Puffendorf and 

Grotius, de jure belli & pads.” 5. “ A Treatise of Laws.” 

6. “ An Examination of the life and doctrine of Spinosa.” 

7. “ A Moral Theology,” &c. All his works are in Latin. 2 

JAGO (Richard), an English poet, descended of a Cor- 
nish family, was the third son of the rev. Richard Jago, 
rector of Beaudesert, or Beldesert, in Warwickshire, by 
Margaret, daughter of William Parker, gent, of Henley in 
Arden, and was born Oct. 1, 1715. lie received his clas- 
sical education under the rev. Mr. Crumpton, an excellent 
schoolmaster at Solihull in the same county, but one whose 
severity our poet has thought proper to record in his 
“ Edge-hill.” At this school he formed an intimacy, which 
death only dissolved, with the poet Shenstone, whose let- 
ters to him have since been published. Jn their early days 
they probably exchanged their juvenile verses, and after- 
wards communicated to each other their more serious stu- 
dies and pursuits. Somerville also appears to have encou- 
raged our author’s first attempts, which were made at a 

1 Chanfrpip. — Niceron, vot VI. — Moreri. — Diet. Hist, 

2 Moreri,' — L’Avocat.— Saxii Oaoma'st. 
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yet earlier period, when under his father’s humble roof. 
From school he was entered as a servitor of University col- 
lege, Oxford, where Shenstone, then a commoner of Pem- 
broke, the late rev. Richard Greaves, Mr. Whistler, and 
others who appear among Shenstone’s correspondents, 
showed him every respect, notwithstanding the inferiority 
of his rank. A young man of whatever merit, who was 
servitor, was usually visited, if visited at all, with secrecy, 
but this prejudice is now so much abolished that the same 
circumspection is not thought necessary. He took his mas- 
ter’s degree July 9, 1738, having entered into the church 
the year before, and served the curacy of Snittcrfield, near 
Stratford-upon-Avon. His father died in 1740. In 1744, 
or according to Shenstone’s letters, in 1743, he married. 

Dorothea Susanna Fancourt, daughter of the rev. 

Fancourt of Kimcote in Leicestershire, a young lady whom 
lie had known from her childhood. 

For several years after his marriage, he resided at Har- 
bury, to which living he was presented in 1746 ; lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke gave him also the living of Chesterton, 
at a small distance from Harbury. These two benefices 
together did not produce more than one hundred pounds 
a year. In 1751 he had the misfortune to lose his wife, 
who appears to have been an amiable and accomplished 
woman, and was left with the care of seven very young chil- 
dren. In 1754, lord Ciare, the late earl Nugent, procured 
for him from Dr. Madox, bishop of Worcester, the vicar- 
age of Snittcrfield, worth about 140/. in 1759 he married 
a second wife, Margaret, daughter of James Underwood, 
esq. of ltudgeiy, in Staffordshire, who survived him, but 
by whom he had no children. 

Some of his smaller pieces of poetry had before this 
time been inserted in Dodslcy’s collection, but he put 
in for higher claims, by publishing the poem of “ Edge- 
hill,” in 1767 ; and in 1768, his more popular fable of 
“ Labour and Genius.” In 1771 he was presented by his 
kind patron lord Willoughby de Broke, to the living of 
Kimcote, formerly held by his first wife’s father, which 
being worth near 300/. a year, enabled him to maintain his 
family with ease and comfort, especially as he retained 
Snitterfield, and resigned only the trifling living of Har- 
bury. During the latter part of his life, when the infirmi- 
ties of age made their approach, he resided almost entirely 
at Snitterfield, where he amused himself with improving. 
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the vicarage-house, and ornamenting hi* grounds, a taste 
he probably caught from Shenstonc, but u Inch he contrived 
to indulge at a much less expence. He died after a short 
illness, May 8th, 1781, aged sixty-five years, and was 
buried according to his desire, in a vault which he had 
made for his family in the church at Snitterfield. Three 
of his daughters, by the first wife, survived him. 

His personal character is thus given by bis biographer : 
ct Mr. dago, in his person, was about the middle stature. 
In his manner, like most people of sensibility, he appeared 
reserved among strangers; amongst his. friends he was free 
and easy ; and his conversation sprightly and entertaining. 
In domestic life, he was the affectionate husband, the ten- 
. der parent, the kind master, the hospitable neighbour, and 
sincere friend ; and both by his doctrine and example, a 
faithful and worthy minister of the parish over which he 
presided.” 

In 1784, his poems, as corrected, improved, and enlarged 
by the author a short time before his death, with some ad- 
ditional pieces, were published by his friend, the late John 
Scott Hylton, esq. of Lapall-house near Hales Owen, who 
i'tvas likewise the correspondent of Shenstonc. To this 

f publication Mr. Hylton prefixed some account of Jagcfs 
ife, which, however meagre and unsatisfactory, is all that 
can now be procured. A very few particulars, indeed, but 
perhaps of no great importance, have been gleaned from 
Shenstone’s Letters, &c. His life, it may be presumed, 
was that of a man not dependent on fame, and whose pro- 
ductions formed the amusement of his leisure hours. It 
would appear by one of Shenstone’s letters that he occa- 
sionally used his pencil as well as his pen. His rank as a 
' poet cannot be thought very high. Yet we have few more 
beautiful specimens of tenderness and sensibility than in 
his elegies on the Blackbirds and Goldfinches. The fable 
of “ Labour and Genius” has a pleasing mixture of ele- 
gance and humour. The u Elegy on Blackbirds” appeared 
first in the “ Adventurer,” to the editor of which it was 
sent by Gilbert West, and published as lvis. The author 
claimed it, however, when added to Dodslcy’s collection, 
'' a circumstance which Dr. Johnson has noted, but not with 
3 sufficient precision, in his life of that excellent man. Even 
•when Mr. Jago put his name to it, a manager of the Bath 
theatre endeavoured to make it pass for his own, t and with 
> grejjt effrontery asserted that Jago was a fictitious name 
adopted from the play of Othello. 
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His longest poem, “ Edge-hill,” has some passages not 
destitute of animation, but it is so topographically exact, 
that to enjoy it the reader must have a map constantly be- 
fore him ; and perhaps with that aid, if he is not conver- 
sant with the various scenery, the effect will be languor 
and indifference. Even his friend Shenstone seems to 
speak coldly of it. u You must by no means lay aside the 
thoughts of perfecting Edge-hill, at your leisure. It is 
possible, that in order to keep clear of flattery, I have 
said less in its favour than I really ought — but I never con- 
sidered it otherwise than as a poem which it was very ad- 
viseable for you to complete and finish.” Shenstone did 
not live to see it published in its finished state ; and v\hat- 
ever iiis objections, probably bestowed the warmest praise 
on the tender and simple episode of Lydia and the blind 
lover, taken from a story in the Taller. 

His other pieces require no distinct notice. — Shenstone, 
in a letter dated 1759, mentions an “ Essay on Electricity,” 
written by Jago, but whether published we have not been 
able to discover. In 1755 be printed a very sensible and 
seasonable discourse, entitled “ The Causes of Impenitence 
considered, preached at Harbury, May 4, 1755, on occa- 
sion of a conversation said to have passed between one of 
the inhabitants and an apparition, in the church-yard be- 
longing to that place.” From this incident, which he does 
not consider it as his business either to confirm or disprove, 
he takes an opportunity to enforce the necessity of repent- 
ance. Another Sermon, 1763, is attributed to him in 
Cooke’s Historical Register, of which we can find no men- 
tion any where else . 1 

JAMBLICUS, a native of Chalcis in Ccelosyria, an 
eminent philosopher, flourished about the beginning of the 
fourth century, and was the scholar first of Anatolius, and 
afterwards of Porphyry. Having become perfect master of 
the mysteries of the Plotinian system, he taught it with 
great credit and success, and gained the profound rever- 
ence of his scholars by certain wonders which he professed 
to perform, by means of an intercourse with invisible beings. 
His writings discover extensive reading, but his style is 
deficient in accuracy and elegance, and he borrows freely 
from other writers, particularly Porphyry, without the 
smallest acknowledgment. His philosophical works are 

* Johnson and Chalmers’s Poets, 21 vols, 8vo, 1810, — Nichols’s Bowyer. 
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exceedingly obscure, but valuable as authentic documents 
respecting the Alexandrian school. Those extant are, 
“ The Life of Pythagoras “ An exhortation to the study 
of Philosophy “ Three books on Mathematical learning 
44 A commentary upon Nicomachus’s Institute's of Arith- 
metic,” and a 44 Treatise on the Mysteries of the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians.” The time and place of 
bis death are uncertain ; but it appears probable that he 
died about the year 333. This Jamblicus must be distin- 
guished from the person of the same name, to whom the 
emperor Julian dedicates his epistles; for Julian was 
scarcely born at the time when Porphyry’s successor died. 

The school of Jamblicus produced many eclectic philo- 
sophers, who were dispersed through various parts of the 
Homan empire. But the fate of one of their number, 
Sopater, who was put to death by order of the emperor 
(probably for insidious practices against the peace of the 
state), and the discredit into which the Pagan theology was 
now, through the general spread of Christianity, almost 
universally fallen, induced these philosophers to propagate 
their tenets, and practise their mysteries, with caution and 
concealment. In this state of depression the sect con- 
tinued through the reigns of Constantine and Constantins. 
But under the emperor Julian, who apostatised from the 
Christian faith, the Alexandrian sect revived, and again 
flourished in great vigour. The best editions of Jambli- 
cus’ s works are those 44 I)e Myst. yEgypt. Chald. et Assyr. 
uecnon et alii Tractatus Philosophic!,” printed by Aldus, 
at Venice, 1497, fol. ; 44 De Myst. -/Egypt, necnon Por- 
phyrii Epistola, &c. Gr. et Lat. ex Interpretatione et cum 
Notis Thomas Gale,” Oxon. 1678, fol.; and 44 De Vita 
Pythag. Liber. Gr. et Lat. ex emendatione et cum notis 
Ludolphi Kirsten,” Auister. 1707, 4to. 1 

JAMES I. king of Scotland, of the house of Stuart, was 
born in 1394. In 1405 his father Robert III. sent him to 
France, in order that he might escape the dangers to which 
he was exposed from his uncle the duke of Albany, but 
being taken by an English squadron, he and his whole 
suite were carried prisoners to the Tower of London. Here 
the young prince received an excellent education, to 
which Henry IV. of England was remarkably attentive, 
thereby making some atonement for his injustice in de- 


1 Brucker.— Lardner's Works. — Fabric. Bibl. Grace, — Saxii Onomast, 
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taining him. Sir John Pelham, a man of worth and learn* 
ing was appointed his governor, under whose tuition he 
made so rapid a progress, that he soon became a prodigy 
of talents and accomplishments. Robert died in the fol- 
lowing year, and James was proclaimed king, but during 
the remainder of the reign of Henry IV. and the whole of 
that of Henry V. he was kept in confinement, with a view 
of preventing the strength of Scotland from being united 
to that of France against the English arms. At length, 
under the regency of the duke of Bedford, James was re- 
stored to his kingdom, having been full eighteen years a 
prisoner in this country. James was now thirty years of 
age, welj furnished with learning, and a proficient in the 
elegant accomplishments of life, and dextrous in the manly 
exercises, which at that period were in high estimation. 
He married Joanna Beaufort, daughter of the duchess of 
Clarence, a lady of distinguished beauty, descended from 
the royal family of England ; and on his return to Scotland, 
finding that the duke of Albany and his son had alienated 
many of the most valuable possessions of the crown, in- 
stantly caused the whole of that family and their adherents 
to be arrested. The latter were chiefly discharged; but 
the late regent, his two sons, and his father-in-law, he 
caused to be convicted, executed, and their estates to be 
confiscated to the crown. Whatever other objections were 
made to James’s conduct, he procured the enactment of 
many good laws in his parliaments, which had a tendency 
to improve the state of society; but at the same time his 
desire of improving the revenues of the crown led him to 
many acts of tyranny, which rendered him odious to his 
nobility. In 143(5 he gave his daughter Margaret in mar- 
riage to the dauphin of France, and sent with her a splen- 
did train and a vast body of troops. The English, who had 
in vain attempted to prevent this union by negotiation, 
now endeavoured to intercept the Scotch fleet in its pas- 
sage, but they missed their object, and the princess ar- 
rived in safety at Rochelle. James, exasperated at this 
act of hostility, declared war against England, and sum- 
moned the whole array of his kingdom to assist in the siege 
of Roxburgh ; which, however, he abandoned upon an inti- 
mation of a conspiracy being formed against himself by his 
own people. He now retired to the Carthusian monastery 
of Perth, which he had himself founded, where he lived in 
privacy, but this, instead of preventing, facilitated the sue? 
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cess of the plot formed against his life. The chief actors 
in this tragedy were Robert Graham, and Walter earl of 
Athol, the king’s uncle. The former was actuated by re- 
venge for the sufferings of some of his family, the latter 
by the hope of obtaining the crown for himself. The 
assassins obtained by bribery admission into the king’s 
apartments ; the alarm was raised, and the ladies attempted 
to secure the chamber-door; one of them, Catharine 
Douglas, thrust her arm through a staple, making there- 
with a sort of bar, in which state she remained till it was 
dreadfully broken by the force of the assailants. The in- 
stant they got admission, they dragged the king from his 
concealment, and put him to death with a thousand wounds 
on Feb. 20, 1437, in the forty-fourth year of his age. He 
is introduced in this work chiefly on account of his literary 
reputation, for he was a poet as well as a sovereign, and 
his works, descriptive of the manners and pastimes of the 
age, were once extremely popular, and are still read with 
delight by those who can relish the northern dialect. He 
is said by all the British historians to have been a skilful 
musician ; and it is asserted, that he not only performed 
admirably on the lute and harp, hut was the inventor of 
many of the most ancient and favourite Scottish melodies, 
but this Dr. Burney is inclined to doubt. Where this 
prince acquired his knowledge in music is not ascertained ; 
but it is probable that it was in France, in his passage 
home from which country he was taken prisoner by the 
English. Before the reformation we hear of no music 
being cultivated in Scotland but plaiu-song, or chanting 
in the church ; nor afterwards, for a long time, except 
psalmody. 

The genuine and ancient Scots melodies are so truly na- 
tional, that they resemble no music of any other part of 
Europe. They seem to have been wholly preserved by 
tradition till the beginning of the last century, when a col- 
lection of Scots songs was published by a Mr. Thomson of 
Edinburgh, for which there was a very large subscription ; 
and in February 1722, a benefit concert was advertised for 
the editor, to be terminated at the desire of several persons 
of quality, with a Scottish song* To this publication and 
concert may be ascribed the subsequent favour of their na- 
tional, singular, and often touching melodies, south of the 
Tweed, 
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Tassoni, indeed, (lib. x. cap. 23.) tells U 9 , that a James I. 
king of Scotland, had not only composed sacred music, 
but invented a new specifes of plaintive melody different 
from all others; in which he has been imitated by the 
prince of Venosa; who,” he adds, “ in our times has em- 
bellished music with many admirable inventions.” This 
assertion, says l)r. Burney, greatly increased our desire to 
examine workfc in which so many excellencies were con- 
centred ; particularly as we had long been extremely de- 
sirous of tracing the peculiarities of the national melodies 
of Scotland, from a higher source than David Rizzio. But 
in a very attentive perusal of all the several parts of the 
whole six books of the prince of Venosa’s madrigals, we 
were utterly unable to discover the least similitude or imi- 
tation of Caledonian airs in any one of them; which, so 
far from Scots melodies, seem to contain no melodies at 
all ; nor, when scored, can we discover the least regularity 
of design, phraseology, rhythm, or, indeed, any thing re- 
markable in these madrigals, except unprincipled modula- 
tion, and the perpetual embarrassments and inexperience 
ot an amateur, in the arrangement and filling up of the parts. 

As a poet, however, there is less room to doubt James’* 
talents. He has found abundance of editors, but fio com- 
plete and accurate impression of his works has hitherto 
made its appearance. Mr. Park, in his excellent edition Of 
the “ Royal and Noble Authors,” has given a fist of them* 
and more particulars may be found in our principal autho- 
rities '. 

JAMES I. king of England, and VI. of Scotland, was the 
son of the unfortunate Mary queen of Scotland, by her cousii} 
Henry, lord Darnlcy, and was born at Edinburgh -castle 
in June 15(36, at the time when his mother had fixed her 
affections on the earl of Bothwell ; the young prince, how- 
ever, was committed to the charge of the earl of Mar, and 
in the following year, his mother being forced to resign 
the crown, he was solemnly crowned at Stirling, and all 
public acts from that time ran in his name. He was edu- 
cated by the celebrated Buchanan while he was at Stirling 
castle; his progress in school-learning was rapid, and he 
manifested talents which presaged the future great man : 
but he became the prey of flatterers, who urged him to 

i Irvine’s Lives of the Scottish Poets.— Park’s Royal a od Noble Authors.—* 
Ellis’s Specimens.— Rees’s Cyclopedia, by Dr. Burney. 
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unpopular measures, which in 1582 produced a conspiracy 
of the nobles against him, who took possession of his per- 
son at Ruthven castle. From thence he was conveyed to 
the palace of Holyrood-house, and treated witli much ex- 
ternal respect, while in reality he was held in the utmost 
restraint. A new confederacy of other nobles produced his 
liberation, and he put himself under the sway of his favour- 
ite the earl of Arran, who was violent and unprincipled, 
and who carried on measures of severity against the nobles 
of the former conspitacy, and against the clergy who fa- 
voured them. He contrived to engage the mind of the 
young king with a constant round of amusement, and he 
himself exercised with unlimited sway all the regal autho- 
rity, and by his insolence and rapacity rendered himself 
universally odious. Queen Elizabeth of England had long 
employed her arts to maintain a party in the country, which 
policy was become more necessary on account of her con- 
duct to its queen. Though James had hitherto been induced 
to treat his mother very irreverently, yet when her life ap- 
peared to be in imminent danger, from the sentence pro- 
nounced against her by an English court of judicature, he 
felt himself bound to interfere, and wrote a menacing let- 
ter to Elizabeth on the occasion. He also applied to other 
courts for their assistance, and assembled his own nobles, 
who promised to stand by him in preventing or avenging 
such an injustice. When he learned the fatal* catastrophe, 
he rejected with a proper spirit of indignation the hypo- 
critical excuses of Elizabeth, and set about preparations 
for hostilities; but reflecting on his own resources, which 
were inadequate to the purposes of carrying on a serious 
war, he resolved to resume a friendly correspondence with 
the English court. It is to the honour of James that one 
of the first acts of his full majority, in 1587, was an at- 
tempt to put an end to all family feuds among the nobility, 
and personally to reconcile them with each other at a 
solemn festival in Holyrood-house. When the invasion # of 
England was resolved upon by Philip, king of Spain, he 
put his kingdom into a state of defence, resolving to sup- 
port the queen against her enemies. His people also were 
zealous for the preservation of Protestantism, and entered 
into a national bond for the maintenance of true, religion, 
which was the origin and pattern of all future engagements 
of the kind, under the name of solemn leagues and cove- 
nants. 
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In 1 .i S 9 he married Anne, daughter of Frederic king 
«f Denmark, and as contrary winds prevented her coming 
to Scotland, he went to fetch her, and passed the winter in 
a series of feasting and amusements at Copenhagen. On 
his return he was frequently in danger from conspiracies 
against his life, particularly from those excited by the earl 
of Bothwell. In 1GOO, while the country was in a state of 
unusual tranquillity, a very extraordinary event took place, 
the nature and causes of which were never discovered. 
While the king was upon a hunting excursion, he was ac- 
costed by the brother of lluth veil earl of Gowrie, who, 
by a feigned tale, induced him and a small train to ride to 
the earl’s house at Perth. Here he was led to a remote 
chamber on pretence of having a secret communicated to 
him, where he found a man in complete armour, and a 
dagger was put to bis breast by Ruthven, with threats of 
immediate death. #lis attendants were alarmed, and came 
to his relief; in the end Gowrie and his brother were slain, 
and the king escaped unhurt. In 1603 , on the death of 
queen Elizabeth, James was proclaimed her successor, 
and proceeded, amidst the acclamations of his new sub- 
jects, to London. One of his first acts was to bestow a 
profusion of honours and titles upon the great men, as well 
of his own country as those of England. A conference 
held at Ilampton-court in 1604 , between the divines of the 
established ohurch and the Puritans, afforded James a good 
opportunity of exhibiting his skill in theological contro- 
versy, and the ill-will he bore to popular schemes of 
church-government. Although the king had distinguished 
himself in his own country by lenity to the Roman Catho- 
lics, yet those of that religion in England were so much 
disappointed in their expectations of his favour, that a 
most atrocious plot was formed by the zealots of that party 
to blow up the House of Lords at the first meeting of parlia- 
ment, and with it the king, queen, and prince of Wales, 
,and all the principal nobility and gentry of the kingdom, 
and then to set upon the throne the young princess Eliza- 
beth, and establish the Catholic religion. This plot was 
fortunately discovered on the eve of the designed execu- 
tion, apd the principal persons in it suffered the punish- 
ment 4oe to their crimes. His next object was to reduce 
Ireland to a. settled form of law and government. »u 

circumstance, however, -in James’s* reign was rilore 
unpopular than lus treatment of the celebrated sir Walter 
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Raleigh f after the detection of a conspiracy with lord 
Grey, and lord Cobham, to set aside the succession in fa- 
vour of Arabella Stuart : he was tried and capitally con- 
victed, but being reprieved, he was kept thirteen years in 
prison. In 1615 he obtained by bribery his release from 
prison, but the king would not grant him a pardon. He 
went out on an expedition with the sentence of death hang- 
ing over his head ; he was unsuccessful in his object, and 
on his return the king ordered him to be executed on 
his former sentence. James is supposed to have been 
more influenced to this deed by the court of Spain than by 
any regard to justice. The influence of that court on James 
appeared soon after in his negotiations for marrying his 
son prince Charles to the infanta. The object was, how- 
ever, not attained, and he afterwards married Ijim to the 
French princess Henrietta, with the disgraceful stipulation, 
that the children of that marriage slio*l be educated by 
their mother, a bigoted papist, till they were thirteen years 
of age. As he advanced in years he was disquieted by a 
concurrence of untoward circumstances. The dissentions 
of his parliament were very violent, and the affairs of his 
son-in-law, the elector palatine, now king of Hungary, 
also were in a very disastrous state. He had undertaken 
the cause of the protestants of Germany, but instead of 
being the arbiter in the cause of others, he was stripped of 
his own dominions. In his defence, James declared war 
against the king of Spain and the emperor, and sent troops 
over to Holland to act in conjunction with prince Maurice 
.for the recovery of the palatinate; but from mismanage- 
ment, the greater part of them perished by sickness, and 
the whole enterprise was defeated. Oppressed with grief 
for the failure of his plans, the king was seized with an 
intermitting fever, of which he died in March 1625. It 
would be difficult, says Hume, to find a reign less illus- 
trious, yet more unspotted and unblemished, than that of 
James in both kingdoms. James possessed many virtues, 
but scarcely any of them pure or free from the contagion 
•f neighbouring vices. Ilis learning degenerated into 
pedantry and prejudice, bis generosity into profusion, hig 
good nature into pliability and unmanly fondness, his love 
of peace into pusillanimity, and his wisdom into cunning. 
His intentions were just, but more adapted to the conduct 
of private life than to the government of kingdoms. He 
was an encourager of learning, and was himself an author 
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of no mean genius, considering the times in which he 
lived. His chief works were, " Basilicon Doron and 
“ The true Law of free Monarchies ;” but he is more 
known for his adherence to witchcraft ahd demoniacal pos- 
sessions in his “Demonology,” and for his “ Counterblast 
to Tobacco.” He was also a poet, and specimens of his 
talent, such as it was, are to be found in many of our mis- 
cellanies. He also wrote some rules and cautcls y for the 
use of professors of the art, which, says Mr. Ellis, have 
been long, and perhaps deservedly disregarded. The best 
specimen of his poetical powers is his “ Basilicon Doron,” 
which bishop Percy has reprinted in his “ Ileliques,” and 
declares that it would not dishonour any writer of that time. 
Both as a man of learning, and as a patron of learned men, 
sufficient justice, in our opinion, has never been done to 
the character of James I.; and although a discussion on the 
subject would extend this article too far, it would not be 
difficult to prove tlM in both respects lie was entitled to a 
considerable degree of veneration . 1 

JAMES (Thomas), a learned English critic and divine, 
was born about 1571, at Newport in the Isle of Wight; 
and, being put to Winchester-school, became a scholar 
upon the foundation, and thcmce a fellow of New college 
in Oxford, 1593. He commenced M. A. in 1599 ; and 
the same year, having collated several MSS. of the Philo- 
biblion of Richard of Durham, he published it m 4toat, 
Oxford, with an appendix of the Oxford MSS. and dedi- 
cated it to sir Thomas Bodlcy, apparently to recommend 
himself to the place of librarian to him, when he .should' 
have completed his design. Meanwhile James proceeded . 
with the same spirit to publish a catalogue of ail the MSS, 
in each college- library of both universities; and in the 
compiling of it, having free access to the MSS. at Oxford, 
he perused them carefully, and, when he found any so- 
ciety careless of them, he borrowed and took away what, 
he pleased, and put them into the public library. These 
instances of his taste and turn to books effectually pro-, 
cured him the designation of the founder to be the 
keeper of the public library ; in which office he was con- , 
firmed by the university in 1602. He filled this pqst with' 
gTeat applause; and commencing D. I). in 1614, was pro- 

t Home’s History.— Park’s edition of the Royal and Noble Author*. — UlliV* 
Specimens.— Irvine’s Lives of the Scottish Poets. 
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moted to the subdeanery of Wells by the bishop of that 
see. About the same time, the archbishop of Canterbury 
also presented him to the rectory of Mongeham in Kent, 
together with other spiritual preferments. These favours 
were undeniably strong evidences of his distinguished me- 
rit, being conferred upon him without any application on 
his part. In 1620 , he was made a justice of the peace; 
and the same year resigned the place of librarian, and ap- 
plied himself more intensely to his studies. Of what kind 
these were, we learn thus from himself : “ I have of late/’ 
says he in a letter, May 23 , 1624 , to a friend, “given 
myself to the reading only of manuscripts, and in them I 
find so many and so pregnant testimonies, either fully for 
our religion, or against the papists, that it is to be won- 
dered at.” lit another letter to archbishop Usher, the 
same year, he assures the primate he had restored 300 
citations and rescued them from corrumions, in thirty quires 
of paper. He had before written to usher upon the same 
subject, Jan. 28 , 1623 , when having observed that in Six- 
tus Sinensis, Alphonsus de Castro, and Antoninus’s Sum- 
mie, there were about 500 bastard brevities and about 1000 
places in the true authors which are corrupted, that he had 
diligently noted, and would shortly vindicate them out of 
the MSS. being yet only conjectures of the learned, he 
proceeds to acquaint him, that he had gotten together the 
flower of the English divines, who would voluntarily join 
with him in the search. u Some fruits of their labours,” 
continues he, 4< if your lordship desires, I will send up. 
And might I be but so happy as to have other 12 thus be- 
stowed, four in transcribing orthodox writers, whereof we 
have plenty that for the substantial points have maintained 
our religion ( 40 /. or 50 /. would serve) ; four to compare old 
prints with the new ; four other to compare the Greek 
translations by the papists, as Vedelius hath done with Ig- 
natius, wherein he hath been somewhat helped by my 
pains ; I would not doubt but to drive the papists out of all 
starting-holes. But alas ! my lord, f have not encourage- 
ment from our bishops. Preferment I seek none at their 
hands; only 40 /. or 60 /. per aim. for others is that I seek, 
which being gained, the cause is gained, notwithstanding 
their brags hi their late books. 4 ’ In the convocation held 
with the parliament at Oxford in 1625 , of which he was a 
member, he moved to have proper commissioners appointed 
to collate the MS*S. of the fathers in all the libraries in 
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fcngland, with the popish editions, in order to detect the 
forgeries in the latter. This project not meeting with the 
desired encouragement, he was so thoroughly persuaded 
of the great advantage it would be both to the protestant 
religion and to learning, that, arduous as the taslc was, he 
set about executing it himself. We may form a probable 
conjecture of his plan, from a passage in the just cited 
letter to Usher, where he expresses himself thus : u Mr. 
Briggs will satisfy you in this and sundry other projects of 
mine, if they miscarry not for want of maintenance : it 
would deserve a prince’s purse. If I was in Germany, the 
state would defray all charges. Cannot our estates supply 
what is wanting ? If every churchman that hath 1004 per 
annum and upwards, will lay down but \$. for every hun- 
dred towards these public works, I will undertake the re- 
printing of the fathers, and setting forth of five or six 
orthodox writers, comparing of books printed with printed 
or written ; collating of popish translations in Greek ; and 
generally whatsoever shall concern books or the purity of 
them. I will take upon me to be a magister of S. Patalit 
in England, if I be thereunto lawfully required.” 

He had made good progress in this undertaking, and no 
doubt would have proceeded much farther towards com- 
pleting his design, had not he been prevented by death. 
This happened August 1629. He was buried towards the 
upper end of New college chapel at Oxford. Wood in- 
forms us, that he left behind him the character of being 
the most industrious and indefatigable writer against the 
papists, that bad been educated in Oxford since the refor- 
mation ; and in reality his designs were so great, and so 
well known to be for the public benefit of learning and the 
church of England, that Camden, speaking of him in his 
life-time, calls him “ a learned man and a true lover of 
books, wholly dedicated to learning; who is now labo- 
riously searching the libraries of England, and proposeth 
that for the public good which will be for the great benefit 
of England.” 

His works are, 1. “ Philobiblion II. Dunelmensis,” 1599, 
4to. 2. u Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabrigiensis,” Lond. 1600, 
4to. 3. “ Cyprianus Redivivu9, &c ” printed with the 
“ Ecloga.” 4. “ Spicilegiutn divi Augustini : hoc est, 
libri de fide ad Pet. Diacon. collatio & eastigatio,” printed 
also with the “ Ecloga.” 5. “ Bellum papale seu Con- 
cordia discors Sext. V. & dementis VIII. circa Hieronym. 
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Edition.” Lond. 1600, 4to, and 1678, 8vo. 6. “ Catalo- 
gus Librorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana,” Oxford, 1605, 4to, 
reprinted with many additions in 1620, 4to, to which was 
added an appendix in 1636 : in this catalogue is inserted 
that of all the MSS. then in the Bodleian library. 7. 
“Concordantim SS. patrum, i.e. vera & pia libri Canticorurn 
per patres universos, &c.” Oxford, 1607, 4to. 8. “ Apo- 
logy for John Wickliffe, &c.” Oxford, 1608, 4to : to this 
is added the “ Life cf John Wickliffe.” 9. “ A Treatise 
of the Corruption of Scriptures, Councils, and Lathers, 
&c.” Lond. 161 I, 4io, and 16.88, 8vo ; this is reckoned his 
principal work. It is amply analyzed by Oldys in his 
“Librarian.” 10. “The Jesuits’ Downfall threatened — 
for their wicked lives, accursed manners, heretical doctrine, 
and more than Machiavelian policy,” Oxford, 1612, 4to ; to 
this is added “The Life of father Parsons, an English 
Jesuit.” 11. “ Filins Papae papalis,” eh. 1. Lond. 1621 ; 
translated from Latin into English by William Crashaw : 
the author’s name is not put to it. 12. “ Index generalis 
sanct. Patrum ad singulos versus cap. v. secundum Mat- 
thrcum, &e.” Lond. 1624, 8vo. 13. “Notre ad Georg. 
Wicelium de methodo eoncordire ccclesiasticre,” &c. 1695, 
Svo. I t. “ Vindicia*. Gregorianre, sen rcstitutus Grego- 
rius Magnus ex MSS. &c. de Geneva;,” 1625. 15. “ Ma- 

nuduction, or Introduction unto Divinity, &c.” Oxford, 
1625, 4to. 16. “ Humble and earnest Bequest to the 
Church of England, for and in the behalf of books touching 
Religion,” in one sheet, 1625, 8vo. 17. tc Explanation or 
enlarging of the Ten Articles in his Supplication lately ex- 
hibited to the clergy of the church of England,” Oxford, 
1625, 4to. 18. “Specimen Corruptelarum pontificiorum 
in Cypriano, Ambrosio, Greg. Magno, &c.” Lond. 1 626. 
19. “ Index librorum prohibitorutn a pontificiis, Oxford,” 
1627, Svo. 20. “ Admouitio ad theologos protestantes de 
fibris pontificiorum caute legeudis,” MS. 21. “ Enchiri- 
dion theologicum,” MS. 22. “ Liber de suspiciouibus 
conjecturis,” MS. These three Wood says he saw in the 
Lambeth library, under D. 42, 3 ; but whether printed, says 
he, I know not, — perhaps the “ Enchiridion” is.. Dr. James 
likewise translated, from French into English, “The Moral 
Philosophy of the Stoics,” Lond. 1598, 8vo; and published 
two Short treatises against the order of begging friars, 
written by Wickliffe ; with a book entitled “ FiScus pa- 
palis, sive catalogus indulgcntiarum,” &c. Lond. 1617, 4tO' 
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but some were of opinion this book was published by Wil- 
liam Crashaw, already mentioned. Several letters of our 
author are in the appendix to Parr’s cc Life of Usher.” 1 
JAMES (Richard), nephew of the preceding, was born 
at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, in 1592, and admitted a 
scholar of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, Sept. 23, 1608. 
In October 1611, he took the degree of B A. and in Jan. 
1615, that of M. A. in which year also he became proba r 
tioner fellow of his college. Having entered into holy 
orders, he preached frequently, and arrived to the degree 
of bachelor in divinity. Upon what occasion we know not, 
he travelled abroad ; and was in Russia, in 1619, a tour to 
which country was very uncommon in those days. He was 
esteemed to be well versed in most parts of learning, and 
was noted, among his acquaintance, as a good Grecian and 
poet, an excellent critic, antiquary, and divine ; and was 
admirably skilled in the Saxon and Gothic languages. As 
for his preaching, it was not approved of by any of the 
university, excepting by some of the graver sort. Of 
three sermons, delivered by him before the academics, one 
of them, concerning the observation of Lent, was without 
a text, according to the most ancient manner; another 
was against it, and a third beside it; tc shewing himself 
thereby,” says Anthony Wood, “ a humourous person.” 
Selden was much indebted to him for assistance in the 
composition of his “ Marmora Amndeliana,” and acknow- 
ledges him, in the preface to that book, to he “ Vir multi- 
jugm studiique indefatigabilis.” Mr. James also exerted 
the utmost labour and diligence in arranging and classify- 
ing sir Robert Cotton's library; and it is somewhat singu- 
lar that bishop Nicolson imputes the same kind of blame 
to him, of which Osborn, the bookseller, more coarsely 
accused Dr. Johnson, when compiling the Harleian Cata- 
logue, viz. “ that being greedy of making extracts out of 
the hooks of our history for hi > own private use, he passed 
carelessly over a great many very valuable volumes.” Nothing 
was wanting to him, and to the encouragement of his stu- 
dies, hut a sinecure or a prebend; if he had obtained 
either of which, Wood says, the labours of Hercules would 
have seemed to be a tribe. Sir Symonds D’Ewes has de- 
scribed him as an atheistical profane scholar, but otherwise 

1 Bio#. Brit. Supplement — Gen. Diet.— Ath. Ox. vol. I. — Usher’s Life and 
Letters. — Oiiiyo's Librarian. 
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witty and moderately learned. “ He had so screwed him* 
self,” adds sir Symonds, “ into the good opinion of sir Ro-r 
bert Cotton, that whereas at first Fie only permitted him 
the use of some of his books ; at last, some two or three 
years before his death, he bestowed the custody of his 
whole Library on him. And he being a needy sharking 
companion, and very expensive, like old sir Ralph Starkie 
when he lived, let out, or lent out, sir Robert Cotton’s 
most precious manuscripts for money, to any that would 
be his customers ; which,” says sir Symonds, “ 1 once 
made known to sir Robert Cotton, before the said James’s 
face.” The whole of these assertions may be justly sus- 
pected. — His being an atheistical profane scholar does not 
agree with Wood’s account of him, who expressly asserts 
that he was a severe Calvinist; and as to the other part of 
the accusation, it is undoubtedly a strong circumstance in 
Mr. James’s favour, that he continued to be trusted, pro- 
tected, and supported, by the Cotton family to the end of 
his days. (See our account of Sir Robert Cotton, vol. 
X. p. 326 et seqq.) This learned and laborious man fell 
a victim to intense study, and too abstemious and morti- 
fied a course of living. His uncle, Dr. Thomas James, in 
p. letter to Usher, gives the following character of him : 
“ A kinsman of mine is at this present, by my direction, 
writing Becket’s life, wherein it shall be plainly shewed, 
both out of his own writings, and those of his time, that 
he was not, as he is esteemed, an arch-saint, but an arch- 
rebel ; and that the papists have been not a little deceived 
by him. This kinsman of mine, as well as myself, should 
be right glad to do any service to your lordship in this kind. 
He is of strength, and well both able and learned to effec- 
tuate somewhat in this kind, critically seen both in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, knowing well the languages both 
French, Spanish, and Italian, immense and beyond all 
other men in reading of the MSS. of an extraordinary style 
in penning ; such a one as I dare balance with any priest 
or Jesuit in the world of his age, and such a one as I 
could wish your lordship had about you; but paupertas 
inimica bonis est moribus , and both fatherless and mother- 
less, and almost (b^t for myself) I may say (the more Js 
pity) friendless.” 

Mr, James published several Latin sermons, as, 1. u An- 
ti-Possevinus, sive Concio habita ad Clerum in Acad. Oxon. 
an. 1625, in 2 Tim. iv. 13.” Oxford, 1625, in 4to. 2. 
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fi< Goncio babita ad Clerum Oxon. de Ecclesia, in Matth. 
xvi. 18,” Oxford, 1633, in 4to. And several English ser- 
mons, as, 1 . u Sermon concerning the Eucharist, delivered 
on Easter-Day, in Oxford, on Matth. xxvi. ver. 26, 27, 28,” 
London, 1629, in 4to. 2. ‘ 6 History of Preaching, or con- 
cerning the Apostles’ preaching and ours, on 1 Cor. ix. 
16,” London, 1630, 4to. 3. “ Sermon concerning the 
observation of Lent-fast,” London, 1630, 4to, There is 
no text prefixed to this sermon, but it is grounded on 
Luke iv. 2. 4. Ci Sermon concerning the times of receiv- 

ing the Sacrament, and of mutual Forgiveness, delivered 
in Corpus Christi college at the election of a president, on 
1 Cor. xi. 25.” London, 1632, 4to. 5. “ Apologetical Es- 
say for the Righteousness of a miserable unhappy People, 
preached at St. Mary’s in Oxford on Psalm xxxvii. 25,” 
London, 1632, 4to. He published also u Poemata qurcdam 
in mortem clarissimi Viri Roberti Cottoni & Thonue Allen,” 
Oxford, 1633, in 4to. With these poems he published sir 
Thomas More’s Epistle written from Abingdon in Berk- 
shire in 1519 to the university of Oxford, lor the cultiva- 
tion of the Greek tongue, which had been for many 
years neglected among the members of it. He likewise 
translated into English Minutius Felix’s “ Octavius,” Ox- 
ford, 1636, 12mo. All the above-mentioned pieces, ex- 
cept the translation of the “ Octavius,” he gave bound up 
in one volume to the Bodleian library, with a copy of verses 
of his composition written in a spare leaf before the first of 
them, beginning thus : 

“ Dear God, by whom in dark womb’s shade 
I am to fear and wonder made, &c” 

He wrote these verses, when he was closely confined by 
order of the House of Lords. He left behind him about 
45 manuscripts either of his own composition, or collected 
by him from various authors, all written by his own hand, 
which came first into the hands of his friend l)r. Thomas 
Greaves, and afterwards into the Bodleian library. Those 
of his own composition are, 1. “ Decanonizatiu Tiiomte 
Cantuariensis & suormn,” folio. This book, containing 760 
pages, begins thus: “ Viam regiam mihi patefaeit ad de- 
canonizationem ficti & fucati Martyr^,” &c. ; and the be- 
ginning of the epistle to the reader is this, Amice Lector, 
rogatus sum stepius,” &c. 2. Comment, in Evangelia S. 

Johannis,” in two pafts, 4to. The beginning is, “ Post- 
modo ad textum sacrae histurisc doveniain, ubi prius,” &c. 
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Both parts contain about twelve sheets. 3. “ Not® in ali- 
quot lota Bibliae,” in three sheets, 4to. The beginning is, 
“ Videte sub ficu, Paraphrastes sub umbrosa lieu,” &e. 
4. u Antiquitates Insulae Viclac,” in seventeen pages, 4to. 
The beginning is “ Angli Saxones Marciarum,” &c. and of 
the epistle to the reader, “ Utrum inoriar priusquarn hoc 
opus perficiam, Dens novit,” &c. It is only a specimen 
or a foundation for a greater work to he built upon. 5. 
“ Epistolae adamicos suos doctos.” The beginning of the 
first epistle, which was written to Dr. Sebast. Benefield of 
Corpus Christi college, is, “ Sancte Deus,” &c. This ma- 
nuscript is a thick 4to, and contains epistles chiefly written 
to those of his own college, epitaphs, and some English 
copies of verses. 6. “ Epigrams in Latin and English,” 
with other u Poems.” 7. “ Reasons concerning the at- 
tempts on the Lives of great Personages,” &c. These 
reasons, which are six or more, have tills beginning, “ Sir, 
if you please to learn my mind concerning the attempts 
on the lives of great personages,” &e. written in two sheets 
folio. 8. u Two Sermons: the first on James v. 14, the 
second on John xii. 32,” both written in folio. 9, “ Iter 
Lancastrense.” It is in English verse, and was written in 
1636, and hath this beginning, “ High Holt of Wood,” 
&c. It contains two sheets and a half. 10. “ Glossarium 
Saxonicum-Anglicum. It a. ■*, Song pocket-book. 1 1. “Glos- 
sarium Sax. Angl.” another part in 8vo. 12. “A Russian 
Dictionary, vvith the English to it. 13. “ Observations 
made in his Travels through some parts of Wales, Scot- 
land, on Shetland, Greenland,” &c. in four sheets, 4to. 
14. “ Observations made on the Countrey, with the Man- 
ners and Customs of Russia or Rusland,” ann. 1619, 8vo. 
It was intended to he transcribed, and to have other things 
added to it. Besides these fourteen books, Mr. Wood had 
another of “ Epigrams,” chiefly in Latin, and some in 
Greek, in Svo, dedicated to his tutor Dr. Scbast. Benefield. 
His collections are in twenty- four volumes in 4to, and 
seven in folio, and contain for the most part notes from 
ancient manuscripts, and sometimes from printed authors, 
relating to history and antiquity. 1 

JAMES (Dr. Robert), an English physician of great 
eminence, and particularly distinguished by the prepara- 

1 Ath. Ox. vol. I. — Biog. Brit. Supplement.— Gn:t. Mh£. vol. XXXYlf. p 
316. — Nicolson’s Ihst. Li braiy, preface, p. i. 
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tion of a celebrated fever-powder, was born at Kinverfcto n 
in Staffordshire, A. D. 1703. His father was a major in 
the army, his mother a sister of sir Robert Clarke. He 
was educated at St. John’s college in Oxford, where he 
took the degree of A. B. and afterwards practised physic 
successively at Sheffield, Lichfield, and Birmingham. He 
then removed to London, and became a licentiate in the 
college of physicians ; but in what year we cannot say. 
At London, he applied himself to writing, as well as prac- 
tising physic; and, in 1743, published a “ Medicinal Dic- 
tionary,” 3 vols. folio. Soon after, lie published an Eng- 
lish translation, with a supplement by himself, of * 4 Ra- 
mazzini do morbis artilicum to which ho also prefix <1 a 
piece of Frederic Hodman upon 44 Endemial Distempers,” 
8 vo In 1746, 44 The Practice of Physic,” S vols. Svo; 
in 1760, “On Canine Madness,” Svo; in 1764, “A Dis- 
pensatory,” 8 vo. On June 25, 1755, when the king was 
at Cambridge, James was admitted by mandamus to the 
duetorship of physic. In 1778, were published 44 A Dis- 
sertation upon Fevers,” and 44 A Vindication of the Fever- 
Powder,” 8vo ; with 44 A short Treatise on the Disorders 
of Children,” and a very good print of Dr. James. This 
was the eighth edition of the 44 Dissertation,” of which the 
first was printed in 1751 ; and the purpose of it was, to set 
forth the success of this powder, as well as to describe more 
particularly the manner of administering it. The 44 Vindi- 
cation” was posthumous and unfinished : for he died at his 
bouse in Bruton-street, March 23, 1776, while he was em- 
ployed upon it. The editor informs us, that 44 it is only a 
part of a much larger tract, which included a defence of 
his own character and conduct in his profession ; and was 
occasioned,” he says, 44 by the violent and calumnious at- 
tacks of bis brethren of the faculty.” 

The afi’ectionate remembrance of Dr. James, by John- 
son in his Life of Smith, deserves to be preserved among 
the honourable testimonies to the character of the former. 
44 At this man’s table,” says the biographer, speaking of 
Mr. Walmsiey, 44 1 enjoyed many cheerful and instructive 
hours, with companions such as are not often found ; with 
one who lias lengthened, and one wl^ has gladdened life ; 
with Dr. James, wiiose skill in physic will be long remem- 
bered : and with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have 
gratified with this character of our common friend: but 
what are the hopes of man !” &<*. It appears from the life 
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of Johnson, that he had gained some knowledge of physic 
from James, which he in return made useful to his friend, 
by assisting him in his Medicinal Dictionary. “ My know- 
ledge of physic,” said he, “ 1 learnt from Dr. James, whom 
I helped in writing the proposals for his dictionary, and also 
a little in the dictionary itself.’ 7 Boswell adds, “ 1 have iu 
vain endeavoured to find out what parts Johnson wrote for 
Dr. James. Perhaps medical men may.” There can be 
very little doubt, from the style of the address, that the 
dedication of that work to Dr. Mead belongs entirely to 
the pen of Johnson. The elegance and originality of the 
compliments in it sufficiently mark the hand of that great 
master. It may not be amiss to insert it here, as a model 
of dedicatory address, highly honourable to Dr. James if 
his own, and creditable even to have deserved from Johnson. 

u Sir, That the Medicinal Dictionary is dedicated to you, 
is to be imputed only to your reputation for superior skill in 
those sciences which I have endeavoured to explain and 
facilitate : and you are therefore to consider this address, 
if it be agreeable to you, as one of the rewards; of merit ; 
and if otherwise, as one of the inconveniences of eminence. 
However you shall receive it, my design cannot be disap- 
pointed ; because this public appeal to your judgment will 
shew, that I do not found my hopes of approbation upon 
the ignorance of my readers, and that 1 fear his censure 
least, whose knowledge is most extensive. I am, sir, &c. 

It. James.” 

The dictionary is, in effect, considered as a work highly 
honourable to the author, and retains its credit unimpaired 
after the continued progress and improvements of medicine 
for several years. Dr. Johnson certainly held James in 
high esteem, and though he did not burst out into any 
passiouate exclamation of grief, on reading of his death 
(as his biographer relates), he doubtless felt considerable 
regret, as appeared not only by his manner of returning to 
the subject; but by his mention of him above-cited from 
the life of Smith. The regret which remains upon the 
mind after reflection, is as sincere, if not as violent, as that 
which shews itself at first in impatient lamentations. “ No 
man,” said he, on some occasion, “ brings more mind to 
his profession than James/,” and undoubtedly no man was 
better able to judge of mind, than the person who pro- 
nounced that opinion. 

Dr* James was rough in his manners, and, if not very 
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generally misrepresented, far from temperate in his'ha- 
bits ; but strong sense usually appeared in his coarse ex- 
pressions, and no man had more sagacity, when his head 
was clear, which of a morning was always the case. Se- 
veral whimsical stories, perhaps of no precise authority, 
are told of his evening prescriptions : and he is said, in 
comparing his patient’s pulse with his own, sometimes to 
have confused the two; and, finding that one was quick- 
ened by intemperance, to have bluntly accused the patient, 
perhaps a delicate lady, of being in liquor. But James, 
whatever failings he might have, was without doubt an able 
and acute physician, and his dictionary will remain a 
noble monument of his industry and knowledge. His per- 
son had not more delicacy than his manners, being large 
and gross. 

His fever powder was for a long time violently opposed 
by the faculty, who, as the composition was kept a secret, 
considered it as a nostrum, and refused to prescribe or 
countenance it. The admirable effects experienced from 
it forced it into general use, and it is now considered as 
the most efficacious medicine for fevers that is known. Dr. 
Pearson, who, in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. LXXXI. 
took great pains to analyze it, concludes that “by cal- 
cining bone ashes, that is, phosphorated lime, with anti* 
mony in a certain proportion, and afterwards exposing the 
mixture to a white heat, a compound may be formed con- 
taining the same ingredients, in the same proportion, and 
possessing the same chemical properties and the London 
Pharmacopoeia of 1788 contains a prescription, under the 
title of Pulvis Antimonialis, which is intended to answer 
the same purposes. “ It is well known,” says Dr. Pearson, 
“ that this powder cannot be prepared by following the 
directions of the specification in the court of chancery.” 
He therefore instituted a laborious chemical inquiry, first 
analytical, and then synthetical, in order to ascertain the 
composition. 

Whether James was the real inventor of the powder, mny 
admit of a doubt. “ The calcination of antimony and 
bone-ashes produces,” says Dr. Pearson, “ a powder called 
Lile’s and Sciiawanberg’s fever powder; a preparation de- 
scribed by Sehroeder and other chemists 150 years ago.”~ 
According to the receipt in the possession of Mr. Brom- 
field, by which this powder was prepared forty-five years 
ago, and before any .medicine was known by the name of 
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James’s powder, two pounds of hartshorn shavings must be 
boiled, to dissolve all the mucilage, and then, being dried, 
be calcined with one pound of crude antimony, till the 
smell of sulphur ceases, and a light grey powder is pro- 
duced. The same prescription was given to Mr. Willis 
above forty years ago, by Dr. John Eaton of the college of 
physicians, with the material addition, however, of order- 
ing the calcined mixture to be exposed to a given heat in a 
close vessel, to render it white.” — “ Schroeder prescribes 
equal weights of antimony and calcined hartshorn ; and 
Poterius and Michael is, as quoted by Frederic Hoffman, 
merely order the calcination of those two substances to- 
gether (assigning no proportion) in a reverberatory fire for 
several days.” It has been alleged, that Dr. James ob- 
tained the receipt for his powder of a German baron named 
Schvvanberg, or one Baker, to vyhom Schwanberg had sold 
it. This account vvc have not been able to verity, but if 
it be true, baron Schwanberg, as he is called, was pro- 
bably the descendant of the Schawanberg mentioned so 
long ago. Be it as it may, Dr. James was able to give 
that credit and currency to the medicine which otherwise 
it would not have had, and the public are therefore in- 
debted to him for publishing, if not for inventing, a pre- 
paration of most admirable effect. 

Dr. James was married, and left sons and daughters. 
His eldest son, Robert Harcourt James, was educated at 
fylerchant Taylors’ school, and afterwards at St. John’s 
college, Oxford, for the profession of physic. 1 

JAMES (Sik William), an eminent English officer in 
the East India service, was born at Milfurd Haven about 
1721, arid embarked in a sea life at twelve years of age. 
He was not more than twenty when he obtained the com- 
mand of a ship. He was with sir Edward Hawke in the 
West Indies in 1738, as a junior officer. Some years after 
be commanded a ship in the Virginia trade ; but in her he 
was taken by the Spaniards in the gulph of Florida, and 
carried a prisoner to the Havannah. After he and his crew, 
consisting of fifteen persons, were released from the Spa- 
nish prison, they embarked in a small brig for Carolina. 
The second day after putting to sea, a very hard gale of 
wind came on, the vessel strained, and soon became so 
leaky that the pumps and the people baling could not 

1 Preceding edition ©f this Diet. — Roswell's Life of Johnson. 
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keep her free ; and at length, being worn out with labour, 
seven of them, with Mr. James, got into the only boat 
they had, with a small bag of biscuit and a keg of water: 
the vessel soon after disappeared, and went down. They 
were twenty days in this boat without a compass ; their 
biscuit soon got wet with the sea, which for two days made 
a breach over the boat; a snuff-box sir William had with 
him served to distribute their daily allowance of water : 
and after encountering every difficulty of famine and se- 
vere labour, on the twentieth day they found themselves 
on the island of Cuba, not ten miles from whence they 
had been embarked out of a Spanish prison: but a prison 
had no horrors to them. The Spaniards received them 
once more into Captivity ; and it is remarkable, that only 
one out of the seven perished, though alter they got on 
shore few of them had the use of their limbs for many days. 

In the beginning of 1747 Mr. James went to the East 
Indies as chief officer of one of the East India company’s 
ships, and performed two voyages in that station. In 1749 
the East India company appointed him to the command of 
a new ship, the Guardian, equipped as a ship of war. In 
her he sailed to Bombay, to protect the trade on the Ma- 
labar coast, which was much annoyed by the depredations 
of Angria, and other pirates, with which those seas swarmed; 
and during the two years occupied by him in convoying 
the merchant ships from Bombay and Surat to the Red 
Sea, the gulph of Persia, and along the Malabar coast from 
the gulph of Cambay to cape Comorin, he was frequently 
attacked by the vessels of the different piratical states. At 
one time when he had near seventy sail under his protec- 
tion, he was assailed by a large fleet of Angria’ s frigates 
and gal li vats, not badly provided with guns, and, as usual, 
full of men. Having formed the line with his little squa- 
dron, consisting of the Guardian, Bombay grab, and Drake 
bomb-ketch, he engaged the enemy, and kept them in 
close action while his convoy got safe into Tellicherry. In 
this conflict, which seems on the part of both to have been 
disputed with great animation, the brave English com- 
mander sunk one of the enemy’s largest gallivats, and 
obliged the rest to take shelter in Gheriah and Severn-droog. 

About the beginning of 175 L he was appointed comman- 
der in chief of the East India company’s marine forces, 
and hoisted his broad pendant on b ard the Protector, a 
fine ship of 44 guns. On April 2 f 17 r .* was sent with 
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the Proteetor, Guardian, Bombay grab, the Drake bomb, 
and some gallivats, to attempt such of the ports belonging 
to Angria as lie to the northward of Gheriah, his principal 
fortress and capital. The chief of these fortresses was 
Severndroog, which was well defended by batteries along 
the shore, and the entrance of the harbour was secured by 
a strong castle, on which were mounted seventy pieces of 
cannon. Having reconnoitered the place, and informed 
himself of its strength, captain James made his attack, and 
in less than three hours the governor surrendered the 
castle and the vessels in the harbour : this was quickly fol- 
lowed by the surrender of Victoria and four other forts. 
When captain James returned with his victorious fleet to 
Bombay, he found admiral Watson there, with three line of 
battle ships, and some frigates, &c. The government 
of Bombay consulted with the admiral about means to 
destroy the power of Angria; and the Mahratta states joined 
in the confederacy, having suffered by his depredations. 
He was accordingly sent with his little squadron to recon- 
noitre Gheriah, a place represented to be almost impreg- 
nable from the sea. He judiciously stood close in to 
the walls, under the cover of night, and with his boat 
sounded and examined the channels leading to the harbour 
and outer road ; in the day-time he stood in within gun- 
shot of the walls; and having in two days made himself 
perfectly master of the enemy’s strength, he returned to 
Bombay. This piece of service he performed with so 
much promptness and skill, that he received the thanks of 
the governor and admiral ; and they were so well per- 
suaded, from his report, of the practicability of the enter- 
prize, that no time was lost in equipping the ships, and 
embarking the troops. 

The squadron formed off Gheriah, the 10th of February, 
17S6. Captain James, in the Protector, led the squadron 
to the attack in one division, while another division of fri- 
gates led the bomb -ketches in another line ; a heavy and 
tremendous fire began on our part from the ships of the 
line, while the shells were thrown with great success from 
the bombs into the harbour, where all Angria’s ships were 
hauled for safety ; these were soon set on fire by the 
bombs ; the fire from the castle and batteries soon slack-* 
ened, and before the evening set in, the castle surrendered, 
and Gheriah, and all its dependencies, fell into our hands. 
Thus shortly ended an enterprise, which, for many years, 
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had been in contemplation by the European governments 
in India, but which was never before attempted, from an 
idea that no force sufficient could be brought against the 
walls of this castle. Lord Clive, at this time a lieutenant- 
colonel, commanded the land forces. 

On the Malabar coast, soon after this, he fell in with a 
French ship from Mauritius, very much his superior in 
men and guns; she was called LTndieune : after a smart 
action she struck, and he carried her in triumph to Bombay. 

Captain James, in an eminent manner, displayed his 
nautical abilities by shewing, that in despightofa contrary 
monsoon, a communication between Bombay and the Co- 
romandel coast may be effected in cases of exigency. This 
passage was attempted by him in the first instance, and he 
accomplished it in nearly as short a time as it usually was 
clone in the favourable monsoon. It was of the utmost 
moment that he succeeded at the time he did, for by it he 
confirmed to admiral Watson (then in the Ganges) the in- 
telligence of the war with France, and brought to his as- 
sistance five hundred troops, by which the admiral and 
colonel Clive were enabled, in March 1757, to take Chan- 
denagore, the chief of the French settlements in Bengal. 
In effecting this passage James crossed the equator in the 
meridian of Bombay, and continued his course to the 
southward as far as the tenth degree, and then was enabled 
to go as far to the eastward as the meridian of Atcheen 
head, the north-west extremity of Sumatra, from whence, 
with the north-east monsoon, which then prevailed in the 
bay of Bengal, he could with ease gain the entrance of the 
Ganges, or any port on the Coromandel coast. 

In 1759 captain James returned to his native country 
The East India company presented him with a handsome 
elegant gold- hiked sword, with a complimentary motto, 
expressive of their sense of his gallant services. Soon 
afterward he was chosen a director, and continued a mem- 
ber of that respectable body more than twenty years ; in 
which time he had filled both the chairs. He was fifteen 
years deputy-master of the corporation of the Trinity- 
house; a governor of Greenwich hospital; served two ses- 
sions in parliament for West Looe ; and on the 25th of 
July, 1778, the king was pleased to create him a baronet. 
He planned the reduction of Pondicherry during the Ame- 
rican war, and received a rich service of plate from the 
India company, as a testimony of their sense of his skill 
and judgment in that affair. 
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On the 16th of December 1783, sir William died, aged 
sixty-two. In the year following, a handsome building 
was erected on his estate in Kent, near the top of Shooter’s- 
hill, in the style of a castle, with three sides, and com- 
manding a most extensive view. The lowest room is 
adorned with weapons, peculiar to the different countries 
of the east The room above has different views of naval 
actions and enterprises painted on the ceiling, in which sir 
William had been a considerable actor. The top of the 
building is finished with battlements, about sixty feet from 
the base. The top of the battlements is four hundred and 
eighty feet above the level of Shooter’s-hill, and more than 
one hundred and forty feet higher than the top of St. Paul’s 
cupola. On a tablet over the entrance door is this in- 
scription : 

“ This building was erected mdcclxxxiv, by the representative 
of the late sir William James, barl. to commemorate that gallant 
officer’s achievements in the East Indies, during his command of 
the company’s marine forces in those seas ; and in a particular man- 
ner to record the conquest of the castle of Severndroog, on the 
coast of Malabar, which fell to his superior valour and able con- 
duct on the 2d day of April, m,dcc,lv ” 

Of sir William, it is said, by a person who knew him 
intimately near thirty years, and was well acquainted with 
his professional abilities, that as a thorough practical sea- 
man, he was almost without an equal ; as an officer, he 
was brave, vigilant, prompt, and resolute.; patient in dif- 
ficulty, with a presence of mind that seemed to grow from 
danger. 1 

JAMES di Vo ft agin E, a celebrated Dominican, so called 
from the place of his birth in the state of Genoa, was born' 
about 1230. He was provincial and counsellor of his 
order, and afterwards appointed archbishop of Genoa, by 
pope Nicholas IV. 1292. He ruled his church with great 
wisdom and prudence, held a provincial council in 1293, 
and died July 14, 1298. He left a “ Chronicle of Genoa,” 
.published in tom. XXVI. of the collection of Italian authors 
byMuratori; a great number of “ Sermons,” 1589, and 
1602, 2 vols. 8vo, and other works ; among the most ce- 
lebrated is a collection of legends of the saints, known by 
the name of “ The Golden Legend the first editipn is 
Cologna, 1470, fol. scarce; the Italian translation, Venice, 

1 Communicated by tadv Jaro^.s to Mr. Pfnnant. — Asiatic Annual Remitter. 
Vo). I/. 
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1476 , fol. is also very scarce, as is the Jfirst edition of the 
French translation by John Batallier, Lyons, 1476 , folio. 
This work contains so many puerile and ridiculous fables, 
that Melchior Cano said, “ the author had a mouth of iron, 
a heart of lead, and but little wisdom, or soundness of 
judgment.” 1 

JAMES be V it in, a celebrated cardinal in the thir- 
teenth century, born at Vitry, a village near Paris, was 
canon of Ognies, then pastor of Argenteuil, attended the 
crusades, staid a long time in the Levant, and was made 
bishop of Acre, otherwise called Ptolemais. Gregory IX. 
created him cardinal in 1230 , and gave him the bishopric 
of Frescati. He was afterwards legate in France, Brabant, 
and the Holy Land ; in all which offices his zeal and pru- 
dence were remarkable. He died April 30 , 1244 , at Rome. 
He left many works, the most curious and most sought 
after among which, is an “ Eastern and Western History,” 
in Latin, in u Gesta Dei per Francos,” by Canisius. The 
third book has been published, with some alterations, in the 
third volume of P. Martenne’s “ Thesaurus Anecdotorum.” 8 

JAMESON (George), an eminent artist, the Vandyck 
of Scotland, was born in Aberdeen in 1586 . At what age 
he went abroad is not known, but he studied under Rubens, 
with Vandyck, and returned to Scotland in 1628. After 
his return, he applied with indefatigable industry to por- 
trait in oil, though he sometimes practised in history and 
landscape. His largest portraits were generally somewhat 
less than life. His excellence is said to consist in delicacy 
and softness, with a cleat and beautiful colouring. When 
king Charles I. visited Scotland in 1633 , the magistrates, 
knowing his majesty’s taste, employed Jameson to make 
drawings of the Scotish monarchs, with which the king 
was so much pleased, that he sat to him for a full length 
picture, presented him with a diamond ring from his linger, 
and on account of a complaint in his eyes or head, the 
king made him wear his hat, a privilege which he ever 
after used, and commemorated by always drawing himself 
with bis bat on. So far also he imitated his master 
Rubens. 

Many of the considerable families in Scotland are pos- 
sessed of works by this great artist. The greatest collec- 
tion is that at Taymouth, the seat of the earl of Breaual- 

l Cave. — Dupio. — Moreri.— Saxii Onumast. * Ibid. 
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bane, Sir John Campbell of Glenorchy, his lordship's 
ancestor, having been the chief and earliest patron of 
Jameson, who had attended that gentleman in his travels. 
In different gentlemen’s houses in the county of Aberdeen, 
there are portraits by Jameson, as well as in the halls of 
Marischal and King’s colleges. The -most interesting of 
his pictures is that belonging to the earl of Fiudlater, at 
Cullen-house. This piece represents Jameson himself, as 
large as life, with a round hat on his head. He is looking 
you in the face, with his left hand, in which is his pallet, 
on a table, and his right over it, the forefinger of which 
points to several small pictures in the back ground. Dress, 
a black jacket with a white falling band. In the back 
ground are ten squares, of about six inches, representing 
portraits, some of them full lengths ; some of the squares 
have two or three figures, and one of them is a sea-piece. 
Size of the picture, within the frame, two feet ten inches 
in breadth, by two feet eight in height. In the same 
house is another picture attributed to the same artist, three 
feet six inches high, by two feet eight broad. The subject 
must allude to the civil war, as it represents a crown, bot- 
tom upmost ; sceptre, baton, royal standard, heaped neat 
it; a printed scroll, a casket covered with crimson velvet, 
lid open, with necklaces and toys. At the bottom, on the 
right hand, is a small figure ahout fout inches long, badly 
executed, of Charles I. which seems as if done with red 
chalk on a white ground. 

Mr. Jameson died at Edinburgh in 1644 , and was in- 
terred in the churchyard of the Grey Friars, but without 
any monument. By his will, written with his own hand in 
1641 ,. and breathing a spirit of much piety and benevo- 
lence, he provides kindly for his wife and children, and 
leaves many legacies to his relations and friends. Of his 
family, his daughter Mary was thrice married : first to 
Mr. Burnett, of Elrick, in the county of Aberdeen; after- 
wards to James Gregory, the celebrated mathematician ; 
and lastly to Mr. Eddie, one of the magistrates of Aberdeen. 
By all these gentlemen she had children, and many of the 
descendants of the two first have numerous families in the 
county of Aberdeen. Mary seems to have inherited a 
portion of her father’s genius. Several specimens of her 
needle-work remain, particularly Jephtha’s rash vow ; Su- 
sannah and the Elders, &c. probably from a design of her 
father’s ; these now adorn the East end of St. Nicholas 
church, Aberdeen. 
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Though Jameson was little known in England, and has 
not been noticed by any English writer on the arts, except 
lord Orford, his character, as well as his works, were highly 
esteemed in his own country. Arthur Johnston, the poet, 
addressed to him an elegant Latin epigram, on the picture 
of the marchioness of Huntley, which may be seen in the 
works of that author, printed at Midiiieburgh in 1 642. 1 

JAMYN (Amadis), a French poet, was, in his youth, a 
great traveller, and ran over Greece, the isles of the 
Archipelago, and Asia Minor. Poetry being his delight, 
he applied himself to it from his infancy ; and his writings, 
both in verse and prose, shew that he had carefully studied 
the Greek and Latin authors, especially the poets, lie is 
esteemed the rival of Ronsard, who was his contemporary 
and friend ; but he is not so bombastical, nor so rough in 
the use of Greek words, and his style is more natural, 
simple, and pleasing. Jamyn was secretary and chamber- 
reader in ordinary to Charles IX. and died about 1585. 
We have, I. his “ Poetical Works,” in 2 vols. 2. “ Dis- 
cours de philosophic a Passicbaris & a Pedanthe,” with 
seven academical discourses, the whole in prose, Paris, 
1584, 1 2mo. 3. “ A Translation of Homer’s Iliad,” in 
French verse, begun by Hugh Salel, and finished by 
Jamyn from the 12th book inclusive, to* which is added a 
translation of the three first books of the “ Odyssey.” 
He appears to have had some notion of the style into which 
Homer ought to be translated, but he has rendered his per- 
formance sufficiently ridiculous by giving modern titles to 
the Greeks, such as the duke Idomeneus, and the cheva- 
liers Neptune and Nestor. 2 

JANEWAY (James), a nonconformist divine, some of 
whose works are still highly popular, was born in 1 636 . 
He was the son of a clergyman in Hertfordshire, and the 
third of five brothers, who were all bred to the ministry, 
were all consumptive, and all died under forty years of 
age. 1 In 1655 he became a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and took his master’s degree, but was ejected 
soon after the Restoration for nonconformity. He then set 
up a meeting at Rotherbithe. He was a young man of 
great industry and strictness of life, and his preaching is 
said to have been attended with signal effects upon many, 

* Walpole’s Anecdotes.— Pinkerton's Scottish Gallery*—' Thom’s History of 
Aberdeen.— Pennant’s Tour in Scotland. * J Diet. Hist. 
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especially in the time of the plague, when he entered into 
the deserted pulpits, and preached to great numbers. He 
also made it his business to visit the sick at that dangerous 
period. His labours, which were too many for his delicate 
constitution, are said to have hastened his death, which 
happened March 16, 1674. A considerable number of his 
“ Sermons” are in print. He also published the well-known 
Life of his elder brother John, a young man of extraordinary 
piety, which, with his very popular 44 Token for Children,” 
has often been reprinted. His <c Legacy to his Friends,” 
before vshich is his portrait, contains twenty-seven famous 
instances of remarkable deliverances from dangers by sea. 1 

JAN ICON (Francis Michael), a political writer of 
some note, was born at Paris in 1674, the son of a Pro- 
testant, and sent early into Holland for education. For a 
time he quitted his studies for the army, but at the peace 
of Ryswick he resumed his literary labours, and became 
concerned in the gazettes of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
Utrecht. A simple and historical style, with a clear head, 
and much political sagacity, seemed to promise great 
success to these labours ; but his press being silenced, on 
account of a political tract (in which, however, be had no 
concern), he retired to the Hague, and became agent to 
the landgrave of Hesse. He died of an apoplexy in 1730, 
at the age of fifty-six. Of his works there are, 1. His 
<c Gazettes,” written in a good style, and with sound po- 
litical knowledge. 2. A tianslation of Steele’s “ Ladies 1 
Library,” published in 1717 and 1719, in 2 vols. duo- 
decimo. 3. A translation of an indifferent satire against 
monks and priests, written originally by Antony Gavin, and 
printed in 1724, in 4 vols. 12 mo, 4. “ The present State 
of the Republic of the United Provinces, and their, de- 
pendencies,” published in 1729, in 2 vols. I2tfia This is 
the most correct woik that is extant, though it has been 
xonsiderqjl by Niceron as not altogether devoid of faults.? 

* jANNONtUS. See GIANNQNE. ' " # / V/’’ 

■ : 4 ^.NSEl^U>S ; (Co^BUU|i) y a learned. Flemish prelate, 
\vas born at If u 1st in the. year 151.0* and educated at Ghent 
.and .LquvaiiL He became a. proficient in the Hebrew*. as 
\yelf,/s Greek aud Latin languages, and devoted hjm^ejf. tp 
the^tudy 9^tli4'Sp r ipturf^« • He was appointed , pr*)fe§sor 

1 Calamy. — Granger, vol. JILrrAth. Qk, jtoL II 

5 Niceron, vol. XVII.—- Diet. Hist. 
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of divinity at Louvain, and admitted to the degree of 
doctor of divinity. In the council of Trent he commanded 
respect by his learning and modesty, and upon his return 
to Flanders in 1568, was nominated the first bishop of Ghent, 
where he died in 1576. His works were, “ A Paraphrase 
on the Psalms,” with copious notes, in Latin, printed at 
Louvain in 1569. i 6 Notes on the Books of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiasticus, the Canticles, and the Book of Wisdom,” 
printed in 1 586. u Commentaries upon some passages in 
the Old Testament,” &c. His chief work, however, was 
the “Concordia Evangelica,” first printed in 1549, and 
frequently reprinted. Of this work Dupin says, that it is 
the most perfect harmony of the four Gospels which had 
till that time appeared. To the author he pays a very 
distinguished tribute of respect, as a very able expositor 
of Scripture, and eminently characterized by his learning, 
judgment, and perspicuity. 1 

JANSEN, or JANSENIUS (Cornelius), bishop of 
Ypres, principal of the sect called Jansenists, was born in 
a village called Akoy, near Leerdam in Holland, of Roman 
Catholic parents, John Ottie and Lyntze Gisberts ; and, 
having had his grammar-learning at Utrecht, went to Lou- 
vain in 1602, and from that to Paris, where he met with 
John du Verger de Hanranne, afterwards abbot of Saint 
Cyran, with whom he had contracted a very strict friend- 
ship. Some time after, du Verger removing to Bayonne, 
he followed him thither; where, pursuing their studies with 
unabated ardour, they were noticed by the bishop of that 
province, who, conceiving a great esteem for them, pro- 
cured du Verger a canon ry in his cathedral, and set Jansen 
at the head of a college or school. He spent five or six 
years in Bayonne, applying himself with the same vigour 
to the study of the fathers, St. Austin in particular ; and, 
us he did not appear to be of a strong constitution, du 
Verger’s mother used sometimes to tell her son, that he 
would prove the death of that worthy young Fleming, by 
making him overstudy himself. 

At length, the bishop being raised to the archiepiscopai 
see of Tours, prevailed with du Verger to go to Paris ; so 
that Jansen being thus separated from his friend, and not 
sure of the protection of the new bishop, left Bayonne; 
and after twelve years fesidence in France returned tp 
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Louvain, where he was chosen principal of the college of* 
St. Pulcheria. But this place was not altogether so agree- 
able, as it did not afford him leisure to pursue his studies 
so much as he wished, for which reason he refused to teach 
philosophy. He took his degree of D. D. in 1617, with 
great reputation, was admitted a professor in ordinary, and 
grew into so much esteem, that the university sent him 
twice, in 1624, and the ensuing year, upon affairs of 
great consequence, into Spain ; and the king of Spain, his 
sovereign, made him professor of the Holy Scriptures in 
Louvain, in 1630, notwithstanding the Spanish inquisition 
lodged some information against him in 1627, with Basil 
de Leon, the principal doctor of the university of Sala- 
manca, at whose house he 'lodged, asserting that he was 
a Dutchman, and consequently an heretic ; but Basil 
answered them so much to the advantage of Jansen, that 
his enemies were disappointed. Meanwhile, the king of 
Spain observing with a jealous eye the intriguing politics 
and growing power of the French, employed his new pro- 
fessor to write a hook, insinuating that they were no good 
Catholics, since they made no scruple of forming alliances 
with Protestant states. Jansen performed the task in his 
u Mars Gallicus,” which is replete with invidious exclama- 
tions against the services France continually rendered to 
the Protestants of Holland and Germany, to the great 
injury of the llomish religion ; and the Dutch are treated 
as rebels, who owe the republican liberty they enjoy to an 
infamous usurpation. It was this service that procured 
him the mitre, in 1635, when he was promoted to the see 
of Ypres. 

Some years before, he had maintained a controversy, 
against the Protestants upon the subject of grace and pre- 
destination, occasioned by the following circumstances : 
the States-General published an edict in 1629, forbidding 
the public exercise of the Romish religion in Boisleduc ; 
and having appropriated the ecclesiastical revenues of the 
mayoralty of that city to the service of the Protestant re- 
ligion, appointed four ministers to preach there. These, 
hearing that many slanders concerning their doctrine were 
secretly spread, published aiimnifesto, declaring that they 
taught nothing but the pure gospel, and intreating their 
adversaries to propose whatever objections they might have 
to make in a public manner. This was answered only by 
# Jansen, in a piece entitled “ Alexipharrnacum,” in 1630 
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Gilbert Voetius, one of the four ministers who preached in 
Boisleduc, wrote “ Remarks,” entitled “ Pliilonius Ro- 
manus correctus,” which Jansen refuted in another piece, 
entitled “ Notar u m Spongia,” in 1631. The author of 
these “ Remarks,” replying in a large book, entitled 
“ Desperata causa Papatus,” in 1635 ; this was answered 
by Fromond, a friend of Jansen, who styled his piece, 
u Can sic desperaue Gisberti Voctii, adversus Spongiaui 
Janscnii, Crisis ostensa.” This was printed at Antwerp in 
1636, and refuted bv Martin Schoockius, professor of his- 
tory and eloquence at Deventer, the title of whose answer 
was “ Desperatissima causa Papatus this was published 
in 163'3: and here the dispute ended, unless the piece 
belongs to it which was published by Fromondus in the 
year 1640, entitled “ Sycophanta; epistola ad Gisbertuni 
Voetiurn ” 

But Jansen had another war to maintain, which may he 
called a Protestant one ; for Theodore Simonis, a wavering 
Roman Catholic, who wanted a master, waited upon him 
at Louvain, desiring him to clear up some doubts he had 
about the pope’s infallibility, the worship of the eucharist, 
and some other points. Jansen, being puzzled with this 
man’s objections, told him oue day, that lie would nut dis- 
pute with him by word of mouth, but in writing; and that 
he saw plainly lie had to do with a Roman Protestant Ca- 
tholic:, who would soon go to Holland, and there boast Jie 
had overcome him. Simonis, with some difficulty, com- 
plied with the proposal ; hut after both had written twice 
on the subject in question, his lodgings were surrounded 
with soldiers, and himself threatened with the ptmishment 
due to heretics. The duke d’Archot’s secretary exclaimed 
aloud against him, and said, that there was wood enough 
iu his master’s forests to burn that heretic. But as the per- 
son who examined Simonis, in the name of the archbishop 
of Maliues, declared that he had found him a good Ca- 
tholic, and fully resolved to persevere in the Romish com- 
munion, the prisoner was set at liberty, and Jansen 
obliged to pay the expences of the soldiers. Yet this Si- 
monis, two years after, turned Protestant, and published 
a book, entitled “ De statu et religionc propria Papatus ad- 
versus Janseoium.” He appears to have been a man of no 
stability, for he first quitted the Lutheran communion tq go 
over to that.of Rome, then turned Lutheran again, and at 
last Hocinian. He was-principal of the Sociniau college of 
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Kisselin in Lithuania, was well versed in the Greek tongue, 
and translated Comenius’s “ Janua linguarum” into that 
language. 

Janseu was no sooner possessed of the bishopric of Ypres, 
than he undertook to reform the diocese ; but before he 
had completed this good work, he fell a sacrifice to the 
plague, May 16, 1638. He was buried in his cathedral, 
where a monument was erected to his memory ; but in 
1665, his successor, Francis de Robes, caused it to be 
taken down privately in the night ; there being engraved 
on it an eulogium of his virtue and erudition, and parti- 
cularly on his book entitled u Augustinus declaring, that 
this faithful interpreter of the most secret thoughts of St. 
Austin, had employed in that work a divine genius, an in- 
defatigable labour, and his whole life-time ; and that the 
church would receive the benefit of it upon earth, as he did 
the reward of it in heaven ; words that were highly inju- 
rious to the bulls of Urban VIII. and Innocent X. who then 
had censured that work. The bishop destroyed this mo- 
nument by the express orders of pope Alexander VII. and 
with the consent of the archduke Leopold, governor of 
the Netherlands, in spite of the resistance of the chapter, 
which went such lengths that one of the principal canons 
bad the courage to say, “ it was not in the pope’s nor the 
king’s power to suppress that epitaph so dear was Jan- 
seu to this canon and his colleagues. He wrote several 
other books besides those already mentioned : 1. “ O ratio 
de interioris hominis reformatione.” 2. << Tetrateuchus 
sive commentarius in 4 evangelica.” 3. u Pentateuchus 
sive commentarius in 5 libros Mosis.” 4. The Answer of 
the Divines of Louvain, “ de vi obligandi conscientias quam 
habent edicta regia super re monetaria.” 5. Answer of 
the Divines and Civilians, “ De juramento quod publiea 
auctoritate uiagistratui designato imponi solet.” But his 
u Augustinus” was his principal work, and he was employed 
upon above twenty years. He left it finished at his 
death, and submitted it, by his last will, in the coinpletest 
manner, to the judgment of the holy see. * His executors* 
Fromqod and Calen, printed it at l/ouvain,, in 1640, but 
suppressed hjs submission. The subject is diyiue grace, free- 
vyilT, and predestipaUou. “ In this book,’’ says Mosbeim, 
“ yvliicli even the, Jesuits acknowledge to be tbej>roduetion 
of a nlan of learning and piety, the doctrine of Augustine, 
Concerning man’s natural corruption, and the nature and 
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efficacy of that divine grace which alone can eftace this 
unhappy stain, is unfolded at large, and illustrated, for the 
most part, in Augustine’s own words. For the end which 
Jansenius proposed to himself in this work, was not to 
give his own private sentiments concerning these important 
points; but to‘ shew in what manner they had been un- 
derstood and explained by that celebrated father of the 
church, whose name and authority were universally revered 
in all parts of the Roman Catholic world. No incident 
could be more unfavourable to the Jesuits, and the pro- 
gress of their religious system, than the publication of this 
book; for as the doctrine of Augustine differed but very 
little from that of the Dominicans; as it was held sacred, 
nay almost respected as divine, in the church of Rome, on 
account of the extraordinary merit and authority of that 
illustrious bishop ; and at the same time was almost diame- 
trically opposed to the sentiments generally received among 
the Jesuits ; these latter could scarcely consider the book 
of Jansenius in any other light, than as a tacit but for- 
midable refutation of their opinions concerning human li- 
berty and divine grace i and accordingly they not only drew 
their pens against this famous book, but also used their 
most strenuous endeavours to obtain a public condemna- 
tion of it from Home.” In Louvain, where it was first 
published, it excited prodigious contests. It obtained se- 
veral violent advocates, and was by others opposed with no 
less violence, and several theological theses were written 
against it. At length they who wished to obtain the sup- 
pression of it by papal authority, were successful ; the 
Roman inquisitors began by prohibiting the perusal of it, 
in the year 1641 ; and, in the following year, UrbaiiVIII. 
condemned it as infected with several errors that had been 
long banished from the church. This bull, which was pub- 
lished at Louvain, instead of pacifying, inflamed matters 
more ; and the disputes soon passed into France, where they 
were carried on with equal warmth. At length the bishops 
of France drew up the doctrine, as they called it, of Jain- 
sen, in five propositions, and applied to the pope to con-* 
demn them. This wets done by innocent X. by a bull pub- 
lished May 31, 1653 ; and he drew up a formulary for that 
purpose, which was received by the assembly of the French 
clergy. These propositions contained the following doc- 
trines : 
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1. That there are divine precepts, which good meu, 
notwithstanding their desire to observe them, are never- 
theless absolutely unable to obey ; nor has God given 
them that measure of grace which is essentially necessary 
to render them capable of such obedience. 2. That no 
person, in this corrupt state of nature, can resist the in- 
fluence of divine grace, when it operates upon the mind. 
3. That in order to render human actions meritorious, it is 
not requisite that they be exempt from necessity , but only 
that they be free from constraint . 4. That the Semipe- 

lagians err grievously in maintaining that the human will is 
endowed with the power of either receiving or resisting the 
aids and influences of preventing grace. 5. That whoever 
affirms that Jesus Christ made expiation by his sufferings 
and death, for the sins of all mankind, is a Semipelagian. 

Of these propositions t'i ? pontiff declared the first foui 
only heretical ; but lie pronounced the fifth rash, im- 
pious, and injurious to the Supreme Being. Jansenius, 
however, was not named in the bull, nor was it declared that 
these five propositions were maintained in the book entitled 
“Augustinus,” in the sense in which the pope had con- 
demned them. lienee Antony Arnauld, doctor of the 
Surbonne, invented a distinction, which the other Janse- 
nists took up as a defence, lie separated the matter of 
doctrine , or right, and of fact, in the controversy ; and ac- 
knowledged that they were bound to believe the five pro- 
positions justly condemned by the Roman pontiff, but did 
not acknowledge that these propositions were to be found 
in the book of Jansenius, in the sense in which they were 
condemned. Hence arose the famous distinction between 
the fact and the right . They did not, however, long en- 
joy the benefit of this artful distinction. The restless and 
invincible hatred of their enemies pursued them in every 
quarter, and at length engaged Alexander VIL the suc- 
cessor of Innocent, to declare by a solemn bull, issued in 
1656, that the five propositions were the tenets of Janse- 
nius, and were contained in his book. The pontiff did 
not stop here; but to this flagrant instance of imprudence 
added another still more shocking : for, in the year 1665, 
he sent into France the form of a declaration, which was 
to be subscribed by all who aspired to any preferment in 
the church; and in which it was affirmed that the five 
propositions were to be found in the book of Jansenius, in 
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die same sense in which they had been condemned by the 
church. This declaration, the unexampled temerity of 
which, as well as its contentious tendency, appeared in the 
most odious light, not only to the Jansenists, but also to 
the wiser part of the French nation, produced the most de- 
plorable divisions and tumults. It was immediately opposed 
with vigour by the Jansenists, who, thus provoked, went 
so far as to maintain that, in vial levs of fact, the pope was 
fallible, especially when his decisions were merely perso- 
nal, and not confirmed by a general council ; and conse- 
quently that it was neither obligatory or necessary to sub- 
scribe this papal declaration, which had, as they alleged, 
only a matter of fact for its object. The assembly of the 
clergy, nevertheless, insisted upon subscription to the for- 
mulary ; and all ecclesiastics, monks, nuns, and others, in 
every diocese, were obliged to subscribe. Those who re- 
fused, were interdicted ami excommunicated ; and they 
even talked of entering a process against four bishops, who 
in their public instruments had distinguished the fact from 
the right; and declared, that they desired only a respectful 
and submissive silence in regard to the fact. 'The affair was 
at length accommodated in 1668, under the pontificate of 
Clement IX. who was satisfied that the bishops should sub- 
scribe themselves, and make others subscribe purely and 
simply; though they declared expressly, that they did not 
desire the same submission for the fact, but for the right. 
This accommodation, styled the Peace of (’lenient, was for 
a time complied with ; yet the dispute about subscribing 
was afterwards renewed both in Flanders and France 1 ; and 
therefore Innocent XII. by a brief, in 1694, directed to 
the bishops in Flanders, declared that no addition should 
be made to the formulary, but that it should be sufficient to 
subscribe sincerely, without any distinction, restriction, or 
exposition, condemning the propositions extracted from 
Jansen’s book, in the plain and obvious sense of the words. 
A resolution of a case of conscience, signed by forty doc- 
tors, in which the distinction of the fact from the right 
was tolerated, re-inflamed the dispute in France about tire 
beginning of the last century : when pope Clement XIII. 
by a bull dated July 15, 1705, declared, that a respectful 
silence is not sufficient to testify the obedience due to the 
constitutions ; but that all the faithful ought to condemn 
as heretical* not only with their mouths* but in their hearts, 
the sense of Jansen’s book, which is condemned in thg 
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five propositions, as the sense which the words properly 
import; and that it is unlawful to subscribe with any other 
thought, mind, or sentiment. This constitution was re- 
ceived by the general assembly of the French clergy in 
1705, and published by the king’s authority. Neverthe- 
less, it did not put an end to the disputes, especially in the 
Low Countries, where various interpretations of it were 
made ; it may even be said that the contest grew hotter 
than ever, after the pope, by his constitution of Sept. 13, 
1713, condemned 101 propositions, extracted from the 
“ Paraphrase on the New Testament,” by Pere Quesnel, 
who was then at the head of the Jansenists. 1 

JANSSENS (Abraham), an excellent artist, was born 
at Antwerp in 1569, with a wonderful genius for painting, 
and in his youth executed some pieces which set him above 
all the young painters of h^ time ; but becoming ena- 
moured of a young woman at Antwerp, whom he obtained 
in marriage, lie gave himself up to a dissipated course of 
life, which soon impoverished him, and affected bis tem- 
per. He grew jealous of Rubens, and sent a challege to 
that painter, with a list of the names of such persons as 
were to decide the matter, so soon as their respective 
works should be finished ; hut Rubens, instead of accept- 
ing the challenge, answered that he willingly yielded him 
the preference, leaving the public to do them justice. 
There are some of Janssens’ works in the churches at 
Antwerp. He painted a descent from the cross for the 
great church of Boisleduc, which has been taken for a 
piece of Rubens ; and is thought no ways inferior to any 
of the works of that great painter; hut his chief work 
is his resurrection of Lazarus, in the Dusseldorf gallery.* 

JANSSENS (Honokii/s Victor), another artist, was 
bom at Brussels in 1664. Having applied sedulously to 
the practice of the art, and made much proficiency, he 
was employed by the duke of Holstein at a pension of 800 
florins, and afterwards enabled, by the same munificent 
patron, to go to Italy, where, at Rome, lie studied the 
works of Raphael, and became emiueut in fame. He 
afterwards associated with Tempesta the landscape painter* 
and painted figures in his pictures. In general his pictures, 
are small in size, and have somewhat of the style of Albauo. 

1 Dupin. — Gcu. Diet.— Moreri.-— MoshcioTs Chttreli History. 
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His invention was copious, and his works are very pleasing. 
He died in 1739, at the age of 7 5. 1 

JANSSENS (Cornelius), called also Johnson, a por- 
trait-painter of very extraordinary merit, was born at 
Amsterdam ; when, is not exactly ascertained. It appears 
that he painted in England as early as the year 1618, in 
the reign of James 1. Here he continued with very great 
and deserved success till the arrival of Vandyke, whose 
transcendent talents and taste Janssens was not quite equal 
to cope with. On the breaking out of the civil war he 
returned to his own country in 1648; leaving behind him 
a number of excellent characteristic portraits in the great 
families of this island. He retired first to Middleburg, 
and afterwards to Amsterdam, where he died in 1665. 
His style of design was formal and void of taste, but his 
features are justly marked, and the faces of his portraits 
have great character, and an air of nature, possessing 
much sweetness of tone in the colouring, and finished very 
highly ; too much so, indeed. His pictures are generally 
on wood, and with black draperies ; an arrangement 
adopted frequently by Rubens and Vandyke. 2 
JAQUELOT. See JACQUELOT. 

JARCHI (Solomon Ben Isaac), otherwise Rasciii and 
Isaaki, a famous rabbi, was born in 1104, at Troyes in 
Champagne in France. Having acquired a good stock of 
Jewish learning at home, he travelled at thirty years of 
age ; visiting Italy, Greece, Jerusalem, Palestine, and 
Egypt, where he met with Maimonides. From Egypt he 
passed to Persia, and thence to Tartary and Muscovy ; and 
last of all, passing through Germany, he arrived in his 
native country, after he had spent six years abroad. After 
his return to Europe, he visited all the academies, and 
disputed against the professors upon any questions pro- 
posed by them. lie was a perfect master of die Talmud 
and Gemara, but filled the postils of the Bibfe with so 
many Talmudical reveries, as tota'ly extinguished both the* 
literal and moral sense of it. Many of his commentaries 1 
arc printed in Hebrew, and some have been translated into 
Latin by the Christians, among which is his u Commentary 
upon Joel,” by Genpbrard ; those upon Obadiah, Jonah,’ 
and Zephaniah, by Pontac ; that upon Esther, by Philip’ 
Daquin. But the gomplotcst of these translations is that 
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of his Commentaries on the Pentateuch, and some other 
books, by Fred. Breithaupt, who has added learned notes. 
The style of Jarchi is so concise, that it is no easy thing to 
understand him in several places, without the help of other 
Jewish interpreters. Besides, when he mentions the tra- 
ditions of the Jews recorded in their writings, he never 
quotes the chapter nor the page ; which gives no small 
trouble to a translator. He introduces also several French 
words of that century, which have been very much cor- 
rupted, and cannot be easily understood. M. Breithaupt 
has overcome all those difficulties. 7'he style of his trans- 
lation is not very elegant: but it is clear, and fully ex- 
presses the sense of the author. It was printed at Gotha 
in 17 10, 4to. There are several things in this writer that 
may be alleged against the Jews with great advantage. 
If, for instance, the modern Jews deny that the Messias is 
to be understood by the word Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10, they 
may be confuted by the authority of this interpreter, who 
agrees with the Christians in his explication of that word. 
M. Reland looks upon rabbi Jarchi as one of the best 
interpreters we have ; and tells us in his preface to the 
“ Analecta Rabbinica,” that when he met with any diffi- 
culty in the Hebrew text of the Bible, the explications of 
that Jewish doctor appeared to him more satisfactory than 
those of the great critics, or any other commentator. 

Jarchi wrote also Commentaries upon the Talmud, and 
upon Pirke-Avon, and other works. It is said that he was 
skilled in physic and astronomy, and was master of several 
languages besides the Hebrew. He died at Troyes in 
1180; and his body was carried into Bohemia, and buried 
at Prague. His decisions were so much more esteemed, as 
he had gathered them from the mouths of all the doctors 
of the Jewish academies in the several countries through 
which he had travelled. His “ Commentary upon the 
Gemara,” appeared so full of erudition, that it procured 
him the title of u Prince of Commentaries His Com- 
mentaries upon the Bibles of Venice are extant; his glosses 
or Commentaries upon the Talmud are also printed with 
the text. They were published collectively in 1660, in 4 
vols. 12mo. He was so highly esteemed among the Jews, as 
to be ranked among the most illustrious, of their rabbies. 
He married, and had three daughters, who ail were married 
to very learned rabbles. 1 
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JARD1NS (Mary Catharine des), a French lady, fa- 
mous for her writings, was born about 1640, at Alen^ort 
in Normandy, where her father was provost. Her passions 
as well as her genius came forward very early. Being* 
obliged to quit Alengon, in consequence of an intrigues 
with one of her cousins, she went to Paris, where she 
undertook to support herself by her genius, studied the 
drama, and published at the same time some little novels, 
by which she acquired a name. She had, by her own de- 
scription, a lively and pleasing countenance, though not 
amounting to beauty, nor entirely spared by the small-pox. 
Her attractions, however, soon furnished her with lovers, 
and among them she distinguished M. Villedieu, a young 
captain of infantry, of an elegant person and lively genius. 
He had been already married about a year, but she per- 
suaded him to endeavour to dissolve his marriage. This 
proved impracticable ; nor was it likely from the first to be 
effected ; but the attempt served her as a pretext for her 
attachment. She followed her lover to camp, and returned 
to Paris by the name of nuidame de Villedieu. This irre- 
gular union was not Jong happy; and their disagreements 
had arisen to a considerable height, when Villedieu was 
ordered to the army, where soon after he lost his life. The 
pretended widow comforted herself by living among pro- 
fessed wits and dramatic writers, and leading such a life as 
is common in dissipated societies. A fit of devotion, brought 
on by the sudden death of one of her female friends, sent 
her for a time to a convent, where she lived with much 
propriety, till her former adventures being known in the 
society, she could no longer remain in it. Restored to the 
world, in the house of madame de St. Romanic, her sister, 
she soon exchanged devotion again for gallantry. She 
now a second time married a man who was only parted from 
his wife ; this was the marquis de la Chasse, by whom she 
had a son, who died when only a year old, and the father 
not long after. The inconsolable widow was soon after 
united to one of her cousins, who allowed her to resume 
the name of Villedieu. After living a few years longer in 
society, she retired to a little village called Clinchemare in 
the province of Maine, where she died in 1683. Her 
works were printed in 1702, and form ten volumes 12mo, 
lo which two more were added in 1721, consisting chiefly 
of pieces by other writers. Her compositions are of various 
kinds: 1. Dramas. 2. Miscellaneous poems, fables* &.c. 
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3. Romances; among which are, u Les Disordres de 
PAmour “ Portraits des Foiblesses Humaines “ Les 
Exiles de la Cour d’ Auguste which are reckoned her 
best productions in this style: also, " Cleonice," “ Car- 
mente,” “ Les Galanteries Grenadines,” u Les Amours des 
Grands Hoormes,” “ Lysandre,” “ Les Memoirs du Serail,” 
&c. 4. Other works of an amusing kind, such as, “ Les 

Annales Galantes,” “ Le Journal Amoreux,” &c. 

The style of this lady is rapid and animated, but her 
pencil is not always correct, nor her incidents probable. 
Her short histories certainly had the merit of extinguishing 
the taste for the old tedious romances, and led the way to 
the novel, but were by no means of such excellence in 
that style as those that have since been written by Duclos, 
Marivaux, Marmontel, and others. She has also the fault 
of attributing her feigned adventures to great personages 
known in history, and thus forming that confusion of ficti- 
tious and real narratives which is so pernicious to young 
readers. Her verse is inferior to her prose, being languid 
and feeble. 1 

JARRY (Laurence Juillard du), a French preacher 
and poet, was born in the village of Jarry, near Xantes, 
about 1658. lie went young to Paris, where the duke of 
Montausier, M. Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Flecbier, became 
bis patrons, and encouraged him to write. He gained the 
poetical prize in the French academy in 1679 and in 1714, 
and it is remarkable that, on this latter occasion, Voltaire, 
then very young, was one of his competitors. The suc- 
cessful poem was, however, below mediocrity, and con- 
tained some blunders with which his young antagonist 
amused himself and the public. One of his verses began, 
“ Poles, glaces, brCilans.” “ These torrid poles,” could 
not escape ridicule. At the same time he was celebrated 
as a preacher. He was prior of Notre Dame du Jarry of 
the order of Grammont, in the diocese of Xantes, where 
he died in 1730. We have of his, a work entitled “ Le 
Ministere Evangelique of which the second edition was 
printed at Paris in 1726. .2. “A Collection of Sermons, 
Panegyrics, and Funeral Orations,” 4 vols. !2mo. ,3. “ Un 
Kecueil de divers ouvrages de Piete,” 1638, i2mo. 4. 
** Des Poeses Chrctiennes Heroiques & Morales,” 1715, 
12 mo* 
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JARS (Gabriel), a French mineralogist, was born at 
Lyons in 1732. His Father was concerned in the mines of 
the Lyonnois, and as the son discovered an early attach- 
ment to the art of metallurgy, he was placed in the esta- 
blishment, under Trudaine, for the construction of bridges 
and causeways, in order to obtain a practical knowledge of 
the business of a miner and civil engineer. He was soon 
fixed on as a fit person for introducing improvements into 
the art of working mines in France ; and with this view, in 
1757, &c. he visited and strictly scrutinized most of the 
mines on the continent, and in 1 7 (i 5 those in Scotland 
and England. On his return he set about arranging the 
observations which he had been able to make, when a sud- 
den death, in 17(>:>, broke oft' his designs. His works were 
published by his brother at Lyons, entitled “ Voyages Me- 
tallurgiques, ou Reeherclics et Observations sur les Mines 
et Forges de For, la Fabrication de PAcier, cello du ker- 
blanc, et plusieurs Mines de Charbon de 'Torre, in 

three vols, 4to, [774—1777. They, are said to form a 
complete collection of theoretical and practical metallurgy, 
down to the time in which the observations were made. 1 

JAUCOURT (Lotus de), a man of a noble family, with 
the title of chevalier, who preferred study and literary 
labour, in which he was indefatigable, to the advantages ol 
birth, which in his time were very highly estimated, was 
born in 1 70 4. His disinterestedness and his virtues were 
conspicuous, and his knowledge extended to medicine, 
antiquities, manners, morals, and general literature ; in all 
which branches he has furnished articles that are reckoned 
to do honour to the French Encyclopedic. i lie abbe 
Barruel says, that J3 1 Alembert and Diderot artfully engaged 
a few such men of unblemished character to engage in 
that undertaking ; and Jaucourt’* name alone, they knew, 
would be thought a sullicient guarantee against the bad 
principles of the work. Jaucourt likewise conducted the 
4< Bibliotheque Raison nee,” a journal greatly esteemed, 
from its origin to the year 1740. In conjunction with the 
professors Gauhius, Musscheubrock, and Dr. Massuet, he 
published the Mu swum Scba*annm,” in 1734, a book 
greatly esteemed, and ui high price. He had also composed 
a “ Lexicon Medicum universale,” but his manuscript, 
which was just about to be prirted in Holland, in b vols. 
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folio, was lost with the vessel in which it was sent to that 
country. Some other works by him arc also extant, on 
subjects of medicine and natural philosophy. He was a 
member of the royal society of London, elected in 1756, 
and of the academies of Berlin and Stockholm ; and having 
been a pupil of the illustrious Boerhaave, was, by his 
interest, strongly invited into the service of the stadtholder, 
on very advantageous terms. But promises had no effect 
upon a man who was, as he paints himself, “ a man without 
necessities, and without desires, without ambition, without 
intrigues ; bold enough to offer his compliments to the 
great, but sufficiently prudent not to force his company 
upon them ; and one who sought a studious obscurity, lor 
the sake of preserving his tranquillity. 9 ’ He died in Fe- 
bruary 17 SO. 1 

JAY (Our Miciiei. i.k), an advocate in the parliament 
of Paris, very remarkable for his profound knowledge, of 
languages, is celebrated for having printed a Polyglott at 
his own expence, and thus purchased glory with the loss of 
his fortune. The whole edition was offered to sale in 
England, but too great a price being set upon it, the 
Polyglott of Walton was undertaken in a more commodious 
form. Le Jay might still ha\e made great profit by his 
work if lie would have suffered it to appear under the name 
of cardinal Richelieu, who was very desirous to emulate the 
fame of Ximenes in this respect. Being now poor, and a 
widower, Le Jay became an ecclesiastic, was made dean of 
Vezelai, and obtained a brevet as counsellor of state. He 
died July 10, 1675. The Polyglott of Le Jay is in ten 
volumes, large folio, a model of beautiful typography, but 
too bulky to be used with convenience. It is common in 
France, but of so little demand, that, according to Brunet, 
it sells at present for 140 francs, not 6/. of our money. It 
has the Syriac and Arabic versions, which are not in the 
Polyglott of Ximenes. The publication commenced in 
1628, and was concluded in 1645. We cannot suppose 
the editor to have been less than two or three and thirty, 
when he had finished a volume of this kind, in which case 
he must have been near eighty at the time of his death. 
It is not improbable that he was still older. 8 
JANSONIUS. See JENSON. 

JEANNIN (Peter), a native of Burgundy, born in 
1540, and bred as an advocate in the parliament of Dijon, 
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rose by bis talents and probity to the highest situations in 
his profession, 't he states of Burgundy employed him to 
administer the a flairs of that province, and hail every rea ul 
to iVlieitate themselves upon their choice. When the 
orders for the massacre of St. Bartholomew were received 
at Dijon, ho opposed the execution of them with all his 
influence ; and a few days after arrived a courier to forbid 
the murders. The appointments of counsellor, president, 
and finally chief president, in the parliament of Dijon, 
were the rewards of his merit. Seduced by the pretences 
of the leaguers to zeal for religion and for the state, Jeanniu 
for a time united himself with that faction ; hut he soon 
perceived their perfidy and wickedness, a; well as the 
completely interested views of the Spaniard*, an I repented 
of the step. After the battle of Fontaine Fraiw;oise, in 
which the final blow was given to the league, Henry IV. 
called him to his council, and retained him in his court. 
From this time he became the adviser, and almost the 
fneud of the king, who admired him equally for his frank- 
ness an i his sagacity. Jeanniu was employed in the nego- 
tiation between the Dutch and the court of Spain, the most 
diilictilt that could be undertaken. It was concluded in 
l <>09. After the death of Henry IV. the queen -mother 
confided to him the greatest affairs of the state, and the 
administration of the finances, and he managed them with 
unparalleled fidelity; of which his poverty at Ins i'miIi 
afforded an undoubted proof. He died in In 22, at the age 
of eighty-two, having seen seven successive kings on the 
throne of France. He was the author of a folio collection 
of negociations and memoirs, printed i i lOrni, and repiinted 
in a beautiful edition, 2 voU. 1 2:no, in the y ear 1G$ U , which 
were long held in the highest estimation. The regard 
which Henry IV. felt for him was very great. Complaining 
one day to his ministers that some among them had revealed 
a state secret of importance, he took the president by the 
hand, saying, u As for this good man, I will answer for 
him.” Yet, though he entertained such sentiments of him, 
he did little for him ; and, being conscious that he had been 
remiss in this respect, said sometimes, u Many of mv sub- 
jects I load with wealth, to prevent them from exerting 
their malice; but for the president Jeaunin, I always say 
much, and do little.” 1 

* Moreri. — Diet. Hist. — Perrault'a Les Homme* lilustres 
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JEBB (John), son -f Hr. John Jebb, Jean of Cashel:, 
was born in London, ean - 36. L was a man much 

celebrated among 1 the violent pan.zans lor unbounded 
liberty, religious and political ; and certainly a man of 
learning and talents, though they were both so much ab- 
sorbed in controversy as to leave little among his writings 
of general use. His education was begun in Ireland, and 
finished in England. Ilis degrees were taken at Cambridge, 
where he bore public offices, and obtained the vicarage of 
St. Andrew’s, and where he married axlaughter of Dr. Tor- 
kington, of Huntingdonshire, who was grand-daughter to 
the earl of Harborough. His college was Peter- bo use. He 
early took up the plan of giving theological lectures, which 
were attended by several pupils, till bis peculiar opinions 
became known in 1770, when a prohibition was published 
in the university. How soon he bad begun to deviate from 
the opinions lie held at the time of ordination is uncertain, 
but in a letter dated Oct. 21, 1775, he says, “ I have for 
seven years past, in my lectures, maintained steadily the 
proper unity of God, and that he alone should be the 
object of worship.” He adds, that lie warned his hearers 
that this was not the received opinion, but that his own was 
settled, and exhorted them to inquire diligently. This 
confession seems rather inconsistent with the defence he 
addressed to the archbishop of Canterbury in 1770. He 
was a strenuous advocate for the establishment of annual 
examinations in the university, but could not prevail. In 
1775, he came to the resolution of resigning his ecclesias- 
tical preferments, which he did accordingly ; and then, by 
the advice of his friends, took up the study of physic. For 
this new object he studied iiulefatigably, and in 1777, ob- 
tained his degree by diploma from St. Andrew’s, and was 
admitted a licentiate in London. 

Amidst the cares of his new profession, he did not de- 
cline his attention to theological study, nor to what lie 
considered as the cause of true liberty. He was, as he 
had been for many years, zealous for the abolition of sub- 
scription, a warm friend to the cause of America against 
England, an incessant advocate for annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage (those pernicious engines for destroyin 
the British constitution), a writer in newspapers, and 
speaker in public meetings. So many eager pursuits seem 
to have exhausted his constitution, and he died, apparently 
of a decline, in March !78o\ 
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Dr. John Jchb was a man of various and extensive learn- 
ing, master of many languages, among which were He- 
brew and Arabic ; and during his last illness, he studied 
the Saxon, with the Anglo-Saxon laws and antiquities. 
He was twice a candidate for the professorship of Arabic at 
Cambridge. Besides his theological and medical know- 
ledge, he was not a little versed in the science of law, 
u inch he once thought of making 1 1 is profession, even after 
he had studied physic. He was also a mathematician and 
pml jsopber, and was concerned with two friends in pub- 
lishing at Cambridge a small quarto, entitled u Fxcerpta 
qmedam e Nowtonii princip.is Philosopher naturalis, cum 
no: i ; \.i;'!r,nim which ua> received as a standard hook ol 
edncaiit.n m that university. Ills odicr works have been 
collecied into M v »!*■ v >, si”'u»shed in 1 7 s 7 bv Dr. Dis- 
ney, and < »;m i c« *’* • the pian of Ins lec tures, 

and ha ran ' the gosj. 1 ax Mormons, and a medical 
treat' se. c» ur;d\Ms,) rontro 1 tracts and letters, on 
bis intended improvements at C* 'nidge, on subscription, 
on par'.iamentarv reform, &e. Hv deems to have been an 
active, v merpnsing, and rather luibuluit, hut a sincere 
mar . 1 

JKBB ( Sami: j:i., M. 1).), a native of Nottingham, and a 
nu lidicr of Peter-house, Cambridge, lice one attached to 
tin* non jurors, and accepted the otiicc of librarian to the 
celebrated Jeremy Collycr. While he was at Peter- house 
he printed a translation of “ Martyn’s Answers to Ktulyn,” 
17 IS, 8vo, reprinted in 17 19; in which latter year he in- 
scriiunl to that society his “ Studiorum Primitive namely, 
“ S. Justini Martyris cum Tryphone Dialogus,” 17 19, 8vo. 
(dn leaving the university, he married a relation of the 
celebrated apothecary Mr. Dillingham, of Red-lion-squarc, 
from whom he took instructions in pharmacy and chemistry 
by the recommendation of Dr. Mead, and afterwards prac- 
tised physic at Stratford in Lssex. In 1722 he was editor 
of the “ Bibliotheca Literaria,” a learned work, of which 
only ten numbers were printed, and in which are inter- 
spersed the observations of Masson, Wasse, and other 
eminent scholars of the time. He also published, 1. “ Do 
Vita & Rebus gestis Mariic Scotorurn Regime, Franciac 
Dotarix.” “ 'ftie History of the Life and Reign of Mary 
Queen of Scots and Dowager of France, extracted from 
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original records and writers of credit,” 1725, 8vo. 2. An 
edition of “Aristides,” with notes, 1728, 2 vols. 4to, a 
very excellent edition. 3. A heautiful and correct edi- 
tion of “ Joannis Caii Britanni de Canibus Britannicis 
liber unus; de variorum Animalium & Stirpium, &c. liber 
unus; de Libris propriis liber unus; de Pronunciatione 
Grtncae & Latina; Linguae, cum scriptione nova, libel lus; 
ad optimorum exemplarium fidem recogniti ; a S. Jebb, 
M. D.” London, 1729, 8vo. 4. An edition of bacon’s 
u Opus Majlis,” folio, matly and accurately printed for 
W. Bowyer, 1733. 5. “ Humpbr. llodii, li!). 2, de Gratis 

illustribus Linguae Graieie Litcrarmmpie immanioruin in- 
staurutoribus,” &e\ Loud. 1712, 8vo. “ Prauniltitur de 
Vita & Scriptis ipsius Humpliredi Disscrtatio, auctore S. 
Jebb, M. D.” He wrote also the epitaph inscribed on a 
spiail pyramid between Haut-Buisson and Marquise, in the 
road to Boulogne, about seven miles from Calais, in me- 
mory of Edward Seabright, esq. of Croxton in Norfolk, 
three other English gentlemen, and two servants, who were 
all murdered Sept. 20, 1723 *. The pyramid, being de- 
cayed, was taken down about 1751, and a small oratory or 
chapel erected on the side of the road f. in 1719, l)r. 
Jebb possessed all Mr. Bridges’s MSS. relative to the 
“ History of Northamptonshire,” which were afterwards 
bought by sir Thomas Cave, hart, and finally digested, 
and published in 2 vols. folio, by tiie rev. Peter Whalley, 
in 1791. Dr. Jebb practised at Stratford with great suc- 
cess till within a few years of bis death, when be retired 
with a moderate fortune into Derbyshire, where he died 
March 9, 17 72, leaving several children, one of whom is 
the subject of the next article. He was uncle to the pre- 
ceding Dr. John Jebb. 1 

JEBB (Sir Richard, Part.), son of the preceding, was 
born in 1729 at Stratford in Essex, where his father, the 
subject of the preceding article, practised as a physician. 
De had a liberal classical education at Cambridge ; but 
being by principle a noujuror, from his father, he could 
not be matriculated, nor take $tny degree at that university. 

* See “ Political State,’* to!. XXVI. f From the information of a gentle, 
p. 333, 443; and ** A Narrat ive of the man wh«> ha* bee® in the chapel, where 
Proceedings in France, for discovering m.**s, he was told, is occasionally per- 
apd detecting the Murderers of the foi med fo* the souls of the persona wliQ 
Knglish Gentli nn n,” where there is a were murdered, 
print of the pyramid, with the iuscrip- 

4 ) 011 . 
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lie afterwards .studied medicine in London and in Leyden; 
and from the universilv in the latter city he obtained the 
decree of doctor of medicine. Upon settling in London 
he tinned as licentiate of the college of physicians; and 
in 1 7 d S lie was elected a fellow of that body. He was for 
some lime physician both to St. George’s hospital, and to 
the Westminster infirmary. As a practitioner he became 
so eminent, that when the duke of Gloucester fell dan- 
gerously ill in Italy, he was requested to go abroad to at- 
tend the health of that prince ; and on this occasion his 
conduct gave so much satisfaction that he was called abroad 
a second time to visit the same prince, on a future illness, 
in 1777. About this time he was made physician-extra- 
ordinary to the king ; and in 17SO w;h appointed physician 
in ordinary to the prince of W ales. He not only held 
these oRices about the royal family, hut was for several 
years one of the physicians chiefly employed by them. 
Upon tiie death of sir Edward Wilmot, in 1 7 So, he was ap- 
pointed one of tin' phxsieians in ordinary to his majesty; 
but tliis office he did not enjoy many months; for, being 
in attendance on two of the princesses, who were affected 
with the measles, her was suddenly attacked with a fever 
in their apartments at Windsor, and fell a victim to the 
disease, after a few days illness, on the 4th day of July, 
17S7. in the A S t } i year of Ills age. 1 

JEFFERY (John), an English divine, was born Dec. 20, 
lh!7, at Ipswich, when? he had his grammar-learning j 
and thence removed in 160 t to Catbarine-hall, Cambridge, 
under the tuition of Dr. John Echard. Here betook his first 
degree, and as soon after as he could, he went into orders, 
ami accepted of the curacy of Deuuington in Suffolk. He 
apphed very closely to Ins studies, lived quite retired, and 
was not kno vn or heard of in the world for some years. At 
length, becoming known, he was, in 1678, elected mini- 
ster of St. Peter’s of Man croft in Norwich ; where his good 
temper, exemplary life, judicious preaching, and great 
learning, soon recommended him to the esteem of the 
wisest and best men in his parish. Sir Thomas Brown, so 
well known to the learned world, respected and valued him. 
Sir Edward Atkyns, lord chief baron of the Exchequer, 
w ho then spent the long vacations iri that city, took great 

1 Masjy particulars of sir Richard Jebb's character are discussed iu Gtut. 
Mag. vol. LYU. 
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notice of his singular modesty of behaviour, and -rational 
method of recommending religion in sermons; gave him 
an apartment in his house, took him up to town with him, 
carried him into, company, and brought him acquainted with 
Dr. Tillotson, then preacher at Lincoln’s-inn, who often 
engaged Mr. Jeil’e v ry to preach for him, and was probably 
the means of making him known to Dr. Whichcote, three 
volumes of whose sermons he afterwards published, and 
to other eminent men. In 1687 , Dr. Sharp, then dean 
of Norwich, afterwards archbishop of York, obtained 
for him, without solicitation, the two'small livings of Kir- 
ton and Falkenham in Suffolk; and, in 1694 , archbishop 
Tillotson made him archdeacon of Norwich. In 1710 lie 
married a second wife ; and after his marriage, discontinued 
his attendance on the convocation : and when lie was asked 
the reason, would pleasantly excuse himself out of the old 
law, which saitb, u that, when a man has taken a new wife, 
he shall not be obliged to go out to war.” He died in 
1720 , aged 72 . 

He published, “ Christian Morals, by sir Thomas 
Browne.” “ Moral and religious Aphorisms, collected from 
Dr. Whichcote’s Papers,” and three volumes of sermons, 
by the same author, 1702 . In 1701 he had printed a vo- 
lume of his own discourses, and occasionally various ser- 
mons and tracts separately, for twenty years before. All 
these were collected, and published in 2 vois. 8vo, in 1751 . 
Dr. Jeffery was an enemy of religious controversy, alleg- 
ing, “ that it produced more heat than light.” He left 
behind him many manuscript volumes, entitled, TA EIE 
EATTON, affording an irrefragable proof of his great in- 
dustry. 1 

JEFFERY, or GEOFFREY, of Monmouth (ap Aim auu), 
the famous British historian, who flourished in the time of 
Henry I. was born at Monmouth, and probably educated 
in the Benedictine monastery near that place ; for Oxford 
and Cambridge had not yet risen to any great height, and 
bad been lately depressed by the Danish invasion ; so that 
monasteries were at this time the principal seminaries of 
learning. Tradition still points out a small apartment of 
the above monastery as his library; it bears in the ceiling 
and windows remains of former magnificence, but is much 
more modern than the age of Jeffery. He was made arch- 


1 Memoirs prefixed to his Sermons*— Birch’s Tillotson. 
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deacon of Monmouth, and afterwards promoted to the 
bishopric of St. Asaph in 1152. He is said by some to 
have been raised to the dignity of a cardinal also, but on 
no apparent good grounds. Robert carl of Gloucester, 
natural son of Henry I, and Alexander bishop of Lincoln, 
were his particular patrons ; the first a person of great 
eminence and authority in the kingdom, and celebrated 
for his learning ; the latter, for being the greatest patron 
of learned men in that time, and himself a great scholar 
and statesman. 

Lelancl, Hale, and Pits inform us, that Walter Mapams, 
or Mapos, alias Caienius, who was at this time archdeacon 
of Oxford, and of whom Henry of Huntingdon, and other 
historians, as well as J cilery himself, make honourable 
mention, as a man very curious in the study of antiquity, 
and a diligent searcher into ancient, libraries, and especially 
alter the works of ancient authors, happened while he was 
in Armorica to meet with a history of Britain, written in 
tin* British tongue, and carrying marks of great antiquity. 
Being overjoyed at his discovery, he in a short time came 
over to England, where inquiring for a proper person ‘to 
translate this curious but hitherto unknown book, lie very 
opportunely met with JeiFery of Monmouth, a man pro- 
foundly versed in t lie history and antiquities of Britain, 
excellently skilled in the British tongue, and besides (con- 
sidering the time) an elegant writer, both in verse and 
prose ; and to him he recommended the task. Jeffery ac- 
cordingly undertook to translate it into Latin ; which he 
performed with great diligence, approving himself, accord- 
ing to Matthew Paris, a faithful translator. At first he 
divided it into four books, written in a plain simple style, 
a copy of which is said to be at Bene’t-college, Cambridge, 
which was never yet published ; but afterwards made some 
alterations, and divided it into eight books, to which he 
added the book of “ Merlin’s Prophecies,” which he had 
also translated from British verse into Latin prose. A great 
many fabulous and trilling stories are inserted in the history, 
upon which account Jelfery’s integrity has been called in 
question; and many authors, Polydore Vergil, Buchanan, 
and some others, treat the whole as fiction and forgery. 
On the other hand, he is defended by very learned men, 
such as Usher, Leland, Sheringham, sir John Rice, and 
many more. His advocates do not deny, that there are 
several absurd and incredible stories inserted in this book : 
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but, ns he translated or borrowed them From others, toe 
.truth of the history ought not to be rejected in the gross, 
though the credulity of the historian may deserve censure. 

Camden alleges, that his relation of Brutus, and his suc- 
cessors in those ancient times, ought to be entirely disre- 
garded, and would have our history commence with Cabal’s 
attempt upon the island, which advice has since been fol- 
lowed by the generality of our historians. But Milton pur- 
sues the old beaten tract, and alleges that we cannot be 
easily discharged of Brutus and his line, with the whole 
progeny of kings to the entrance of Julius Caesar; since it 
is a story supported by descents of ancestry, and long con- 
tinued laws and exploits, which have no appearance of 
being borrowed or devised. Camden, indeed, would in- 
sinuate, that the name of Brutus was unknown to the an- 
cient Britons, and that Jeffery was the first person who 
feigned him founder of their race. But Henry of Hun- 
tingdon had published, in the beginning of his history, a 
short account of Brutus, and made the Britons the de- 
scendants of the Trojans, before he knew any thing of 
Jeffery’s British history : and he professes to have had this 
account from various authors. Sigibortus Gemblacensis, 
a French author, somewhat more early than Jeffery, or 
Henry of Huntingdon (for he died, according to Bellar- 
mine, in 1112) gives an account of the passage of Brutus, 
grandson of Ascanius, from Greece to Albion, at the head 
of the exiled Trojans; and tells us, that he called dis- 
people and country after his own name, and at last left 
three sons to succeed him; after he had reigned twenty- 
four years. Hence he passes summarily over t lie affairs of 
the Britons, agreeably to the British history, till they were 
driven into Wales by the Saxons. 

Nennius, abbot of Banchor, who flourished, according to 
some accounts, in the seventh century, or however, with- 
out dispute, some hundreds of years before Jeffery’s time, 
has written very copiously concerning Brutus ; recounting 
his genealogy from the patriarch Noah, and relating the 
sum of his adventures in a manner that differs but in few 
circumstances from the British history. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, contemporary with Jeffery, says, that in his time 
the Welsh bards and singers could repeat by heart, from 
their ancient and authentic books, the genealogy of their 
princes from Roderic the Great to Belim the Great ; and 
(rom him to Sylvius, Ascanius, and jEneas; and from 
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^Encns lineally carry up their pedigree to Adam. From these 
authorities it appears, that the story of Brutus is not the 
produce of .1 cilery's invention, but, if it be a fiction, is of 
much older date. 

There are two editions of Jeffery’s history extant in 
Latin, one of which was published in 4to, by A'Censins, 
at Paris, A. 1). 1 J17 ; the other in folio by Commeline, at 
Heidelberg, laiw, among the “ Kennn Britaimiearuni 
hcriptores vetnstiores & pr;ecipm,” which is much the 
fairer and more correct edition. A translation of it into 
English by Aaron Thompson, of Queen’ s-collt ge, was 
published at London, 17 18, in Svo, with a large preface, 
in which the translator offers an elaborate vindication of the 
work, and detenus Jeffery with great skill and learning; 
but, after refuting the charge of forgery, lie has failed in 
establishing it as an historical performance; for lie him- 
self invalidates its authority by acknowledging, that it was 
only such an irregular account as the Briton^ were able to 
preserve in those times of destruction and confusion; be- 
sides some other romantic tales, which indeed might be 
traditions among the Welsh, and sucli as Jeffery might 
think entertain in <r stories for the credulity of the times. 

\\ e have, however, no need of any other arguments 
than the confession of Jeffery himself, who acknowledges 
that the history of Britain was not wholly a translation of 
the Welsh manuscript; he avows that he added several 
parts, particularly Merlin's Prophecies, before- mentioned, 
and inserted some circumstances “ which he had heard 
from that most learned historian, Walter archdeacon of 
Oxford.” 

The controversy, says Mr. Coxe, in his “Tour in Mon-* 
nmuthshire/’ is at length finally decided, and the best 
Welsh critics allow, that Jeffery’s work was a vitiated 
translation of the History of the British Kings, written by 
Tyssilio, or St. Talian, bishop of St. Asaph, who flourished 
in the seventh century. Jeffery in his work omitted many 
parts, made considerable alterations, additions, and inter- 
polations, latinised many of the British appellations, and 
in the opinion of a learned Welshman*, murdered Tys- 
silio : we may therefore conclude, that Jeffery ought to be 
no more cited as historical authority than Amadis de Gaul, 

* Letter from Lewis Morris to Edward Richard, Cambrian Register fur 1795, 
p. 347. 
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or the Seven Champions of Christendom. But, says the: 
same judicious author, whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained in regard to its authenticity, Jeffery’s British His- 
tory forms a new epoch in the literature of this country ; 
and next to the history of Charlemagne, by Turpin, pro- 
bably written in the eleventh century, was the first pro- 
duction which introduced that species of composition called 
romance. 

The work of Jeffery is extremely entertaining, and his 
fables have been frequently clothed in rhyme. In the 
thirteenth century, Robert, a monk of the abbey of Glou- 
cester, wrote an history of England in verse, in the Alex- 
andrian measure, from Brutus to the reign of Edward I. 
\Y arton justly observes, in his History of English Poetry, 

that the talcs have often a more poetical air in Jeffery’s 
prose than in this rhyming chronicle, which is totally des- 
titute of art or imagination, and, from its obsolete language, 
scarcely intelligible.” This historical romance, however, 
was not only versified by monkish writers, but supplied 
some of our best poets with materials for their sublime 
compositions. Spenser, in the second book of his Faerie 
Queene, has given, 

“ A chronicle of British kings. 

From Brute to Arthur’s ravne.” 

In this historical romance is also to be found, the affecting 
history of Leir king of Britain, the eleventh in succession 
after Brutus, who divided his kingdom between Gonerilla 
and Regan, his two elder daughters, and disinherited his 
youngest daughter Cordeilla. From this account Shaks- 
peare selected his incomparable tragedy of u King Lear,” 
but improved the pathos by making the death of Cordeilla 
(which name he softened after the ex< mple of Spenser 
into Cordelia) precede that of Lear, while, in the original 
story, the aged father is restored to his kingdom, and sur- 
vived by Cordeilla. — Milton seems to have been particu- 
larly fond of Jeffery’s tales, to which he was indebted for 
the beautiful fiction of Sabrina in the “ Mask of Comus.” 1 

JEFFREYS (Lord George), baron Wem, commonly 
known by the name of Judge Jeffreys, was the sixth son of 
John Jeffreys, esq. of Acton in Denbighshire, by Margaret 
daughter to sir Thomas Ireland of Beausey, near Warring- 
ton. He was educated first at the free-school at Shrews- 


1 Thompson's Preface. — Bale, Pits, and Tanner. — Nicolior^s Hist. Library. 
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bury, from which he was removed to that of Westminster, 
where he became a good proficient in the learned lan- 
guages; and was thence removed to the Inner-Temple, 
where he applied himself very assiduously to the law. llis 
father’s family was large, and his temper parsimonious, 
consequently the young man’s allowance was very scanty, 
and hardly sufficient to support him decently : but his own 
ingenuity supplied all deficiencies, till he came to the bar; 
to which, however, he never had any regular call. In 
Jo<>(5, he was at the assize at Kingston, where very lew 
counsellors attended, on account of the plague then raging. 
Here necessity gave him permission to put cm a gown ; 
and to plead ; and he continued the practice unrestrained, 
till he reached the highest employments in the law. 

About this time lie made clandestine addresses to the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, in which lie ivas assisted 
hv a voting lady, the daughter of a clergyman. The ai- 
fair was discovered, and the confidante turned out ol 
doors. Jeffreys, with a generosity unknown to him in his 
prosperous days, took pity on, and married her. Site 
proved an excellent wife, and lived to see him lord chief 
justice of England. On her death, he married the widow 
of Mr. .(ones, (it Montgomeryshire, and daughtei to sir 
Thoma> Rlodworth. 

Soon after commencing his professional career, abler - 
man Jeffreys, a namesake, and probably a relation, intro- 
duced him among the citizens ; and, being a jovial bottle 
companion, he became, very popular among them, came 
into great business, and was chosen their recorder. His 
influence in the city, and his readiness to promote any 
measures without reserve, introduced him at court; and 
he was appointed the duke of York’s solicitor. 

He was very active in the duke’s interest, and carried 
through a cause which was of very great consequence to 
his revenue, respecting the right of the Penny-post-oliice. 
He was first made a judge in Ins native country ; and, m 
1680, was knighted, and made chief justice of Chester, and 
a baronet in 1681. V/hen the parliament began the pro- 
secution of the abhorrers, he resigned the recordership, 
and obtained the place of chief justice of the king's-bench , 
and, soon after the accession of James II. the great seal. 
He was one of the greatest advisers and promoters of all 
the oppressive and arbitrary measures ufth.it unhappy and 
tyrannical reign ; and lus sanguinary and inhuman pro^- 
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ceedings against Monmouth’s miserable adherents in 
West will ever rentier his name infamous. There is, how- 
ever, a singular story of him in this expedition, which tend* 
to his credit ; as it shews, that when he was not under 
state influence, he had a proper sense of the natural and 
civil rigb s of men, and an inclination to protect them. 
The mayor, aldermen , and justices of Bristol, had been 
used to transport convicted criminals to the American plan- 
tations, and sell them by way of trade; and finding the 
commodity turn to good account, they contrived a me- 
thod to make it more plentiful. Their legal convicts were 
but few, and the c xporlatiou was inconsiderable. W hen, 
therefore, any petty rogues and pilferers were brought be- 
fore them in a judicial capacity, they were sure to be 
threatened with hanging; and they had some very diligent 
officers attending, who would advise the ignorant intimi- 
dated creatures to pray for transportation, as the only way 
to save them ; and, in general, by some means or other, 
the advice was followed. Then, without any more form, 
each alderman in course took one and sold for his own be- 
nefit; and sometimes warm disputes arose among them 
about the next turn. This trade had been carried on un- 
noticed many years, when it came to the knowledge of 
the lord chief justice ; who, finding, upon inquiry, that the 
mayor was equally involved in the guilt of this outrageous 
practice with the rest of his brethren, made him descend 
from the bench where he was sitting, and stand at. the bar 
in his scarlet and furs, and plead as a common criminal. 

He then took security of them to answer informations ; but 
the amnesty after the revolution stopt the proceedings, and 
secured their iniquitous gains. 

North, who informs us of this circumstance, tells us like- 
wise, that, when he was in temper, and matters indifferent 
came before him, no one better became a seat of justice ; 
and the following anecdote seems to prove that he at least 
knew what was right. At a contested election for a mem- 
ber of parliament for the town of Arundel in Sussex, go- 
vernment interfered so openly as to send down Jeffreys, 
then lord chancellor, with instructions to use every method 
to procure the return of the court candidate. On the day 
of election, in order to intimidate the electors, he placed 
himself on the hustings close by the returning officer, the 
mayor, who had been an attorney, but was retired from 
business, with an ample fortune and fair character ; he well 
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knew liie chancellor, bill for. prudential reasons acted as if 
lie was a stranger both to bis person and rank. In the 
course of the poll, that magistrate, who scrutinized every 
man before lie permitted him to vote, rejected one of the 
court partv, at which JelFreys rising in a heat, after several 
indecent reflections, declared the man should poll, adding, 

“ I am the lord chancellor of this realm.” The mayor, 
regarding him with a look of the highest contempt, re- 
plied in these words, “ Your migentlemanlike behaviour 
convinces me, it is impossible jou should he the person 
you pretend ; were you the chancellor, you would know 
that you have nothing to do here, where 1 alone preside;” 
then turning to the t rier, “ Oilicer,” said he, “ turn that 
fellow out of court;” his commands were obeyed without 
hesitation, and the chancellor retired to his inn, in gieat 
confusion, and the election terminated in favour of the po- 
pular candidate. In the evening the mayor, to his great 
surprise, received a message from Jeffreys, desiring the 
favour of his company ai the inn, which he declining, the 
chancellor came to his house, and being introduced to him 
made the* following compliment : Cw Sir, notwithstanding we 
are in different interests, I cannot help revering one who 
so well knows, and dares so nobly execute the law; and 
though I myself was somewhat degraded thereby, you did 
hut your duty. You, as l have learned, are independent, 
but you may have some relation who is noi m> wvl! pro- 
vided for; if you have, let me have the pleasure of pre- 
senting him with a considerable place jij my gifr, just now 
vacant.” Such an offer, and so handsomely made, conlci 
not fail of drawing the acknowledgments of the party to 
whom it was made ; he? having a nephew in no very affluent 
circumstances, named him to the chancellor, who imme- 
diately signed the necessary instrument for hi* appoint- 
ment to a very lucrative and honourable employment. 

On the bench, judge Jtdheys talked fluently, and with 
spirit; but his weakness was, that he could not reprehend 
without scolding, and in the very lowest language. H« 
called it “giving a lick with the rough side of his tongue.” 

It was ordinary to hear him sny, “ Go, you are a filthy# 
lousy, nitty rascal ;” with much more of like elegance. He 
took a pleasure in mortifying fraudulent attorneys. His 
voice and visage made him a terror to real offenders, ami 
formidable indeed to ail. A scrivener of Wapping having 
a cause before him, one of the opponent’s counsel said, # 
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“ that he was a strange fellow, and sometimes went to 
church, sometimes to conventicles ; and none could uAl 
what to make of him, and it was thought that he was a 
Trimmer.” At that the chancellor fired. “ A Trimmer!” 
said he, “ I have heard much of that monster, hut never 
saw one ; come forth , Mr. Trimmer, and let me see your 
shape: 5 ’ and he treated the poor fellow so roughly, that, 
when he came out of the hall, he declared “ he would not 
undergo the terrors of that man’s face again to save his 
Jife% and he should certainly retain the frightful impres- 
sions of it as long as he lived.” 

When the prince of Orange came, and all was in confu- 
sion, the lord chancellor, being very obnoxious to the 
people, disguised himself in order 10 go abroad. He was 
in a seaman’s dress, and drinking a pot in a cellar. The 
scrivener, whom he had so severely handled, happening to 
conic into the cellar alter some of his clients, his eye 
caught that face which made him start; when the chan- 
cellor seeing himself observed, feigned a cough, and turned 
to the wall with his pot in his hand. But the scrivener 
went out, and gave notice that he was there ; and the mob 
immediately rushed in, seized him, and carried him to the 
lord-mayor. Thence, under a strong guard, he was sent 
to the lords of the council, who committed him to the 
Tower, where he died April 18, 168y, of a broken heart, 
aided by intemperance. He was first interred in the church 
belonging to the Tower, and afterwards was removed to 
that of St. Mary Aldermanbury, and deposited near the 
body of his son. His father survived him, and died in 1690. 
Pennant records an instance of insult on this once great 
man during his imprisonment. He received, as he thought, 
a present of Colchester oysters, and expressed great satis- 
faction at the thought of having some friend yet left; but 
on taking oil' the top of the barrel, instead of the usual con- 
tents appeared an halter. 

This wretched man left an only son, who inherited his 
title as lord Jeffreys, and also his intemperate habit. Two 
poetical eiforts, in the “ State Poems,” 4 vols. 8vo, are at- 
tributed to him, and he is said to have published “ An Argu- 
ment in the ca*e of Monopolies,” IG89. He died in 1703, 
when his title became extinct, and was buried in St. Mary 
Aldermanbury church. He married Charlotte, the daugh- 
ter and heiress of Philip earl of Pembroke, by whom lie 
had an only daughter, who married Thomas earl of Pom fret.- 
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After his death, the countess of Pomfret became a muni- 
ficent benefactress to the university of Oxford, by present- 
ing to it the noble collection of the Pomfret marbles. 
Granger informs us that this very amiable lady met with 
very rude insults from the populace on the western road, 
merely because she was grand- daughter of the inhuman 
Jeffreys. Jeffrey’s scat, well known by the name of Bul- 
strode, was purchased by William earl of Portland, in 
queen Anne’s reign, and until lately has been the princi- 
pal seat of the Portland family. There is some reasoned 
think that judge Jeffreys was created earl of Flint, but the 
fact has never been clearly ascertained. 1 

JEFFKFYS (Glougi ), an English poet, born in 167<S, 
was the son of Christopher Jo dreys, esq. of Weldron in 
Northamptonshire, and nephew to James the eighth lord 
Ohandos. He was educated at Westminster school under 
l)r. Busby, and was admitted of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, in 1694, where he took the degrees in aits, was 
elected fallow in 1701, and presided in the philosophy- 
schools as moderator in I7()t>. He was aUo sub-oiatur for 
Dr. Ay Ioffe, and not ‘going into orders within eight years, 
as the statutes of that college required, lie quitted iiis fel- 
lowship in 1709. Though Mr. Jeffreys was called to the 
bar, he never pmetised :he law, but, after acting as se- 
cretary to Dr. liartstroug ' bishop of Deny, at the latter 
end of queen Anne’s and the beginning of George the 
First’s reign, spent most of the remainder of his life in the 
families of the two last dukes of Ch bi.> lehuions. In 

1754 he publish;. J, In m»!>m v:pti* e, a 4tn volume of tc Mis- 
cellanies, in Aet iC amt j /• ruiioiig winch tire two tra- 
gedies, “Edwin,** and Verop b»»th acted at the 
theatre-royal in Lincoln*:- ■ imi-iiel and “ The Triumph 
of Truth, 1 * an oratorio. <c Tha> collection,” as the author 
observes in bis dedi- Urn to the late duke of Cliandos, 
then marquis of Carnarvon, “ includes an uncommon length 
of time, from the verses on the duke ot Gloucester’s death 
in 1700, to those on his lordship’s marriage in 1753.” Mr. 
Jeffreys died in 1755, aged seventy-seven. In sir John 
Hawkins’s “ History of Music,” his grandfather, George, 
is recorded as Charles the First’s organist at Oxford, m 
1643, and servant to lord Hatton in Northamptonshire, 

1 “ Life and Death of Geor.re Lord Jeffreys,” 1G93, Svo. — Life and Character of, 
&c. 1^25, 8vo — Life of the Lord Keeper North. — Burnet’s Own Times.-— Gent, 
Mag. voi. LV. — Granger. — Hume's history. — Nichols’s Leicestershire, tol. U, 
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where he had lands of his own ; and also bis father, Chris- 
topher, of Weldron in Northamptonshire, as “a student 
©f Christ church, who played well on the organ.” The 
anonymous verses prefixed to “ Cato,” were by this gen- 
tleman, which Addison never knew. The alterations in 
the Odes in the “ Select Collection” are from the author’s 
corrected copy. 1 

JENKIN (Robert), a learned English divine, son of 
Thomas Jenkin, gent, of Minster in the Isle of Thanet, 
wag born Jan. 1056, and bred at the King’s school at Can- 
terbury. He entered as sizar at St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, March 12 , 1674 , under the tuition of Mr. Francis 
ltopcr; became a fellow of that society March 30 , 1680 ; 
dectiml 1631 ; became master in April 1711 *; and held 
also the office of lady Margaret’s professor of divinity. 
Dr. Lake being translated from the see of Bristol to that 
of Chichester, in 1685 , made him his chaplain, and col- 
lated him to die preccntorship of that church, 1688. Re-* 
fusing to take the oaths at the revolution, lie quitted that 
preferment, and retired to his fellowship, which was not 
subject then to those conditions, unless the bishop of Ely, 
the visitor, insisted on it ; and the bishop was, by the 
college statutes, not to visit unless called in by a majority 
of the fellows. By these means he and many others kept 
their fellowships. Retiring to the college, he prosecuted 
bis studies without interruption, the fruits of which he gave 
to the public in several treatises which were much es- 
teemed. Upon the accession of George I. an act was 
passed, obliging all who held any post of 5/. a-year to 
take the oaths, by which Dr. Jenkin was obliged to eject 
those fellows who would not comply, which gave him no 
small uneasiness f, and he sunk by degrees into imbecility. 
In this condition he removed to his elder brother’s house 


* On the death of Lir. Hnmfrey 
dower, who left him a country seat at 
Thriploe, worth 201, per annum, on the 
death of Mr. West, his nephew and 
heir; and 50 U/. to buy a living for the 
college, to which society he also left 
two exhibitions of U)£. each, and all his 
books to their library. 

f The true account of the ejection 
is this : The statutes of that college re- 
quire the fellows, as soon as they are 
of proper standing, to take the degree 
of B, D. But the oath of allegiance is 


required to be taken with every de- 
gree ; so that, after the revolution, 
twenty-four of the fellows not coming 
in to the oath of allegiance, and the 
statutes requiring them to commence 
B.D. they were constrained to part with 
their fellowships. As to those who had 
taken the degree before the revolution, 
there was no cause for rejecting them, 
till they refused the abjuratioh-oatli, 
whicli was exacted upou the accession 
of George I. 


1 Nicholas Select Collection of Poem». 
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at South Rungtori, in Norfolk, where he died April 7, 
1727, in his seventieth year; and was buried, with his 
wife Susannah, (daughter of William Hatlleld, esq. al- 
derman and merchant of Lynne, who died 1713, aged 
forty-six), his son Henry, and daughter Sarah, who both 
died young in 1727, in Holme chapel, in that parish, of 
which his brother was rector. Another daughter, Sarah, 
survived him. A small mural monument was erected to 
his memory. 

His works are, 1. “ An Historical Examination of the 
Authority of General Councils,” 16S.8, 4to. 2. “ A De- 
fence of the Profession which bishop Lake made upon his 
Death-bed,” 1690, 4to. 3. “ Defensio S. Augustini ad- 
versus Jo. Phereponum,” 1707, 8vo. 4. “ An English 
translation of the Life of Apollonius Ty uncus, from the 
French of Tillemont,” 1702, 8vo. 5 . “ Remarks on Four 
Books lately published ; viz. Basnage’s History of the 
Jews; Whiston’s Eight Sermons; Locke’s Paraphrase ami 
Notes on St. Paul’s Epistles ; and Le (Here’s Bibliotheque 
Choisie.” 6. “ The Reasonableness and Certainty of the 
Christian Religion of which a fifth edition, corrected, 
appeared in 1721. 7. u A brief confutation of the pre- 

tences against natural and revealed religion,” and 8. Ail 
inaugural oration in MS. 

Dr. Jenkiu had an elder and a younger brother, Henry 
and John. John was a judge in Ireland, under the duke 
of Ormond. Henry, elder brother of the master, was 
vicar of Tilney, in Norfolk, and rector of South Uungton 
cum Wallington, where he died in 1732. 1 

JENKIN (William), an eminent nonconformist divine, 
was born at Sudbury, in 1612, where his father was mi- 
nister, and died when this his son was very young. Uis 
mother was grand daughter to John Rogers, the proto- 
martyr in queen Mary’s persecution, lie was sent to 
Cambridge in 1626, and placed under Mr. Anthony Bur- 
gess. Here lie pursued his studies with great success, and 
although a young man of a sprightly turn, and much 
courted by the wits of the university, was distinguished for 
a circumspect and pious behaviour. After he had com- 
pleted his degrees in arts, he was ordained ; and coming 
to London, was chosen lecturer of St. Nicholas Aeons, and 
thence was invited to Hithe, near Colchester, in Essex j 


* Gen. Diet— NicUoU’a Bowycr.— Peck’s Desiderata, 
KK2 
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but the air of the place disagreeing with him, he obeyed 
the solicitations of his friends, and returned to London in 
1641, where he was chosen minister of Christ-churchy 
Newgate-street, and some months after, lecturer of St. 
Anne’s Blackfriars. He continued to fill up this double 
station with great usefulness, until, upon the destruction 
of monarchy, he peremptorily refused to observe the pub- 
lic thanksgivings appointed by the parliament, for which 
he was suspended from his ministry, and had his benefice 
of Christ-church sequestered, and afterwards was impri- 
soned in the Tower on suspicion of being concerned in 
what was called Love’s plot. (See Love.) On petition, 
the parliament granted him a pardon, and he was after- 
wards re-elected by the governors of St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital to the living of Christ-church. On the restora- 
tion, as he did not conform, he was of course ejected from 
this, and retired to a house he had at Langley, in Hert- 
fordshire, where he occasionally preached, as he did after- 
wards in London, until 1684, when lie was apprehended 
for preaching, and committed to Newgate. Here he was 
treated with the utmost rigour, and his death precipitated 
by the noxious air of the place, lie died before he had 
been imprisoned four months, on Jan. ID, 1685. The in- 
veteracy of Charles II. against this man seems unaccount- 
able. lie had been a great sufferer for loyalty to Charles 1. 
and was one of those who not only resisted the decrees of 
the parliament, but was even implicated in Love’s plot, 
the object of which was the restoration of the king. When, 
however, Charles II. was petitioned for his release, with 
the attestation of his physicians, that Mr. Jcnkin’s life was 
in danger from his close imprisonment, no other answer 
could be obtained than that u Jenkin shall be a prisoner as 
long as he lives.” Calamy informs us that a nobleman 
having heard of his death, said to the king, “ May it please 
your majesty, Jenkin has got his liberty.” Upon which 
he asked with eagerness, “ Aye, who gave it him ?” The 
nobleman replied, “ A greater than your majesty, the king 
of kings !” with which the king seemed greatly struck, 
and remained silent. Mr. Jenkin was buried with great 
pomp in Bunhill-fields, and in 17 J 5 a monument was 
erected to his memory in that place, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion. He published some controversial pieces and a few 
sermons. Baxter calls him a u sententious elegant 
preacher,” ,a character which may be justly applied to his 
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principal work, “ An Exposition of the Epistle of Jude,” 
2 vols. 4to and fol. a book yet in high request. 1 

JENKINS (David), an English lawyer, distinguished 
for his learning and eminence in his profession, and for 
his loyalty to Charles I. was descended from an ancient 
and honourable family, and born at Hensol, in Glamor- 
ganshire, about \5SCk He became commoner of Edmund- 
hall, Oxford, in 1597, and after taking the degree of B. A. 
removed to Gray’s-inn, studied the law, and when ad- 
mitted to the bar, rose to a considerable share of practice. 
In the first of Charles l. being a bencher, he was elected 
summer reader, but, for what reason we are not told, re- 
fused to read, lie was afterwards made one of the judges 
for Sou lli Wales, an oilice which he accepted purely out; 
of respect to the king, who gave him the patent without 
liis paying any fees for it, as it cost him twice the annual 
salary (to/.) in travelling ex pences. He continued, how- 
ever, in this office until the rebellion broke out, at which 
time lie either imprisoned or condemned to death several 
persons in his circuit, for being guilty of high treason in 
hearing arms against the king. At length, being taken 
prisoner at Hereford, when that city was surprized by the 
parliamentary forces, he was carried up to London, and 
sent to the Tower, whence , being brought to the bar in 
chancery, he denied the authority of that court, because 
tlie.r Mini was counterfeited, and consequently the com- 
missioners o t such a seal were constituted against law. On 
this he was committed to Newgate, impeached of treason, 
and brought to the bar of the House of Commons. On this 
occasion he hcha>tJ with undaunted spirit, denying their 
authority, and refusing to kneel. u In ^ our soi ech, 1 ’ said 
lie, u Mr. Speaker, you sad the House was olVt nded with 
my behaviour, in not making any obeisance to yon upon 
my coming here; and this was tne more wondered at, be- 
cause l pretended to he knowing in the law's of the land 
(having made it my study for tnose tivc-and-!orpy years), 
and because 1 am so, that was the reason of su<. h my be- 
haviour: l or as long as you had the king’s arms engraved 
on your mace, and acted under his nuthoriu , had 1 come 
here, 1 would have bowed my body in obedience to his 
auth “*u /. by which you were first called. But, Mr. 
Speaker, :".re you and this house have renounced all your 
duty and allegiance to your sovereign and natural liege- 


1 Cala my 
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lord the king, and are become a den of thieves, should I 
bow myself in this house of llim mo n, the Lord would not 
pardon me in this thing.’* 

This provoked the House so much, that without any trial 
they voted him and sir Francis Butler guilty of high trea- 
son, and fixed the day of execution, on which judge Jen- 
kins “ resolved to suffer with the Bible under one arm, 
and Magna Charta under the other but his enemies were 
diverted from this design by a facetious speech of Harry 
Marten, a kind of parliamentary buffoon. He was, how- 
ever, fined 1000/. for contempt, and committed to New- 
gate, and bis estates sequestered. There seems some 
confusion in the dates of this affair as given in our autho- 
rities ; but it appears by Jenkins’s own account that lie 
was imprisoned, in various places, in all about tifteen years. 
The parliament, however, were sensible of the weight of 
bis character, and would have been glad to have gained 
him over by any means. While in Newgate, they sent a 
committee, and made an offer to him, that if he would 
own their power to be lawful, they would not only take 
off the sequestrations from his estate, which was about 500 /. 
per annum, but would also settle a pension on him of 1000/. 
a year. To this he answered, that he never would allow 
rebellion, although successful, to be lawful. They then 
made another proposal, that he should have the same as 
mentioned above, if he would suffer them to put in print 
that he owned and acknowledged their power to be lawful 
and just, and would not gainsay it. To this he replied, 
that he would not connive at their doing so for all the 
moneys they had robbed the kingdom of, and should they 
be so impudent as to print any such matter, he would sell 
his doublet and coat to buy pens, ink, and paper, and would 
set forth the House of Commons in their proper colour. 
When they found him so firm, one of the committee used 
this motive, “ You have a wife and nine children, who all 
will starve if you refuse this offgr ; so consider for their 
sakes ; they make up ten pressing arguments for your com- 
pliance.” ^ What l” said the judge, u did they desire 
you to press me in tiffs matter}’* “ i will not say they did,” 
replied the other, “ but I think they press you to it with- 
out speaking at all.” On this the old man’s anger was 
heightened to the utmost, and he exclaimed, “ Had myr 
wife and children petitioned you in this matter, 1 would 
have looked on her as a whore, and them as bastards.” 
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The committee then departed, and judge Jenkins remained 
in Newgate, or in other prisons, until the restoration. 
Wood says that in 1656 lie was set at liberty, and lived a 
while at Oxford, but this seems a mistake. 

After the restoration he was designed to be made one of 
the judges in Wesiminster-hall, but refusing to comply 
with the usual demands of the perquisites on that occasion, 
which he thought unreasonable after inning suffered so 
much*, be retired to his estate in Glamorganshire, hen 
restored to him, and died at Covvbridge, in that county, 
Dec. 6, 1 o(> 7, aged about eighty -one or two. lie was 
buried at the west end of that church, lie died as lie 
lived, inculcating with his last breath, to his relations and 
friends, loyalty to bis majesty and obedience to the laws of 
t ho land. He was a person of great ability in bis profes- 
sion, and was often consulted by sir John Banks and Wil- 
liam Noy in their attorneyships. His vindication of him- 
self, and several other occasional tracts of bis writing, all 
very short, were printed in 1648, 1 2 mo, under the title of 
liis “ Works.” Most of these were written in prison, and 
have been often reprinted. lie is also the author of “ A 
preparative to the treaty with the king,” &c. 1(>48 , “A Pro- 
position for the safety of the king;” and a Reply to an 
Answer to it. But he is now chiefly known in the profes- 
sion by his a Reports,” or “ Eight Centuries of Reports 
solemnly adjudged in the exchequer chamber, or upon 
writs of error, from 4 lien. ill. to 21 Jac\ I.” originally 
published in French, 1661, fol. and again in French 1734 , 
folio ; but the third edition was translated by Theodore 
Barlow, esq. with the addition of many references, and a 
table of the principal matters, and published in 1771 or 
1777, folio. Mr. Bridgman adds to his publications ano- 
ther, which was published in 16 57, 12mo, entitled u Pacis 
consultum, or a directory to the public peace, briefly de- 
scribing the antiquity, extent, See. of several county cor- 
poration courts, especially the court-leet,” &c. 1 

* Tn saying this, perhaps we have and mental powers. It is well known 
not the best authority. We have that Wood was prosecuted ami severely 
since seen a letter from sir Peter Felt punished for having asserted in his 
to Anthony Wood, in which it is said, 44 Atheme” that he might have been 
■« that he was represented a» court as a made one ot the judges 14 would lu* have 
super annuated man ami unfit for such given money to ‘he then lord chancel- 
a place;” and he certainly was at this lor” (Clarendon). Letters by emi* 
time far beyond the age of active life nent Persons, 1813, 3 vols. 8vu. 

* Ath. Ox. vol. II. — Biog. Biiu vel. VI. note C. in ait. Talbot. — Dedication 
to hts Works. — Lloyd's Memoirs, fol. — Grey’s Examination of Neal’s Puritans, 
vol. IV. p. 7.— Bridgman’s Ltgai Bibliography. 
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JENKINS (Sir Leoline), a learned civilian and able 
statesman, was descended from a family in Wales, being 
the son of Leoline Jenkins, who was possessed of an estate 
of 40/. a year, at Llantrisaint, in Glamorganshire, where 
this son was born about 1623. He discovered an excellent 
genius and disposition for learning, by the great progress 
he made in Greek and Latin, at Cowbridge-school, near 
Llantrisaint; whence he was removed in 161-1 to Jesus- 
college, in Oxford, and upon the breaking out of the civil 
war soon after, took up arms, among other students, on 
the side of the king. This, however, did not interrupt 
his studies, which' he continued with all possible vigour; 
not leaving Oxford till after the death of the king. He 
then retired to his own country, near Llantrythyd, the seat 
of sir John Aubrey, which, having been left void by se- 
questration, served as a refuge to several eminent loyalists; 
among whom was Dr. Mansell, the late principal of his 
college. This gentleman invited him to sir John Aubrey’s 
house, and introduced him to the friendship of the rest of his 
fellow-sufferers there, as Frewen, abp. of York, and Sheldon, 
afterwards abp. of Canterbury ; a favour which through his 
own merit and industry, laid the foundation of all his fu- 
ture fortunes. The tuition of sir John Aubrey’s eldest 
son was the first design in this invitation ; and he acquitted 
himself in it so well, that he was soon after recommended 
in the like capacity to many other young gentlemen of the 
best rank and quality in those parts, whom he bred up in 
the doctrine of the church of England, treating them like 
an intimate friend rather than a master, and comforting 
them with hopes of better times. 

But this could not long continue unobserved by the par- 
liament party, who grew so jealous, that they were re- 
solved to put a stop to it ; and, as the most effectual 
means of dispersing the scholars, the master was seized 
by some soldiers quartered in those parts ; and being sent 
to prison, was indicted at the quarter sessions for keeping 
a seminary of rebellion and sedition. He was however 
discharged by the interest of Dr. Wilkins, then warden of 
Wadham-college, in Oxford ; to which place he removed 
with his pupils in 1651, and settled in a house, thence 
called Little Welch-hall, in the High-street. During his 
residence in Oxford, he was recommended to the warden 
of Wadham by judge Jenkins, the subject of the preceding 
article; and employed on several messages and correspond r 
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oners between the judge, Dr. Sheldon, Dr Mansell, Dr. Fell, 
and others. But Dr. Wilkins, his protector, being promoted 
to the mastership of Trinity-college Cambridge, in 1655, 
Jenkins was obliged to remove; and being talked of as a 
dangerous man, sought his safety by (light. He withdrew 
with his pupils out of the kingdom, and resided occasionally 
in the most celebrated of the foreign universities, ilciiius 
kept a kind of moving; academy ; and by that method the 
best opportunities of improving the students in all sorts of 
academical learning were obtained; while they bad the 
further advantage of i »*aveiiirg over a great part of France, 
Holland* and Germain . They returned home' in 1658; 
and Mr. Jen kim-, delivering up his pup !> to their respec- 
tive irienrF, gladly accepted an invitation to live with sir 
William Whi; more, at his seat at Applev, in Shropshire. 

fie continued with that patron oi distressed cavaliers, 
enjoying a. I the opportunities of a well furnished library, 
till tin* restoration, when he returned to Jesus-eullege, and 
was chosen one ot the fed lows. He was created LL. 1). in 

Feb. 1661, and elected principal in March following, upon 
the resignation of his patron Dr. Mansell ; and sir William 
’Whitmore soon after gave him the commissaryship of the 
peculiar and exempt jurisdiction of the deanery of Bridge- 
north, in Shropshire. In 166‘j he was made assessor to the 
chancellor’s court at Oxford ; and the same year Dr. Sweit 
appointed him his deputy-professor the civil law there. 
In 1663 he was made register of the consistory court of 
Westmiinter-abbey ; and his friend Sheldon, newly trans- 
lated to the see of Canterbury, soon after appointed him 
commissary and oilicial for that diocese, and judge of the 
peculiars Jenkins was very serviceable to that prelate in 
settling his theatre at Oxford ; of which, as soon as it was 
finished, he was made one of the curators. He was useful 
to the archbishop on other occasions also relating to church 
and state; and it was by his encouragement that Dr. Jen- 
kins removed to Doctors’ commons, and was admitted ail 
advocate in the court of arches in the latter end of 1663. 
Here he was immediately made tlepiuy- assistant to Dr. 
Sweit, clean of this court, as he had been to him before in 
the office of professor; and this situation brought his 
merit nearer the eye of the court. Upon the breaking 
out of the first Dutch war in 166 1, the lords commissioners 
of prizes appointed Dr. Jenkins, with other eminent civi- 
lians, to review tne maritime laws, and compile a .body of* 
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rules for the adjudication of prizes in the court of admi- 
ralty, which afterwards became the standard of those pro- 
ceedings. Then, by the recommendation of Sheldon, he 
was made judge-assistant in that court, March 21, 1664-5, 
Dr. Exton, the judge, being then very aged and infirm ; 
and upon his death soon after, our author became prin- 
cipal, and sustained the weight of that important office 
alone, with great reputation. He had advanced the ho- 
nour and esteem of that court to a high degree by a three 
years service ; when finding tner salary of 300/. per annum, 
allowed by the king, not a competent maintenance, he 
petitioned for an additional 200/. per annum, w*uch v, as 
granted Jan. 29, 1668. He was now considered as so use- 
ful a man by the government, that the king became his 
patron ; and having recommended him to the archbishop 
as judge of his prerogative court of Canterbury, which 
appointment he obtained in 1668, employed him the fol- 
lowing year in an affair of near concern to himself. 

The queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, widow of Charles 
I. dying Aug. 1, 1669, in France, her whole estate, both 
real and personal, was claimed by her nephew Lewis XIV.* 
upon which matter, Dr. Jenkins being commanded to give 
his opinion, it was approved in council ; and a commission 
being made out for him, with three otbersf, he attended 
it to Paris. He demanded and recovered the queen- mo- 
ther’s effects, discharged her debts, and provided for her 
interment ; when, returning home, his majesty testified 
his high approbation of his services, by conferring on him 
the honour of knighthood, Jan. 7, 1669-70. Immediately 
after this honour, he was nominated one of the commis- 
sioners of England, to treat with those authorized from 


♦ She bad resided at Colombo, in 
France, ever since her departure from 
England in July 1644, being enter- 
tained there at the charge of Lewis 
XIV. Upon the restoration, she came 
to London, and having settled her re- 
venues here, went back to France, to 
bestow her daughter Henrietta in mar- 
riage to the duke of Anjou. July 1 662 
coming again into England, ahe settled 
her court at Somerset-house, where 
she resided till May 1665. But falling 
into* bad state of health, she returned 
to her native country, where she died. 
JJnder these circumstances it was pre- 
tended that she was not only a native, 
ihyt an inhabitant of France ; conse- 


quently, that whatever estate she pos- 
sessed there, ought to be subject to 
the Jaws and usages of the country j 
and that mad a me royale of France, 
the aforesaid dutchess of Anjou, was 
by those laws the only person capable 
of succeeding j Charles II. and the 
duke of York, as well as the princess 
of Orange, her other children, being 
expressly excluded and disabled by the 
Droit d’Aubaine, because they were 
not born nor inhabitants within the al- 
legiance of the Freuch king. But our 
court’s claim was at length admitted. 

f Ralph Montague, esq. ambassa- 
dor at that court, the earl of St, Al^ 
ban’s, an^ k>*d Arundel. 
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Scotland, about an union between the two kingdoms. In 
1671 he was chosen a representative in parliament for 
llytke, in Kent, one of the cinque ports. 

He did not approve the rupture which brought on the 
second war with the Dutch in 1672. Being appointed an 
ambassador and plenipotentiary, with others, for settling a 
treaty of peace, and resigning his place of principal of 
Jesus-college, he arrived in his new character at Cologne, 
in June 16715; but after several fruitless endeavours to 
elfect it, he returned to England in 1674. On his arrival 
in May, he gave the privy-council an account of his ne- 
gotiation, which was well received ; and in December was 
appointed one of the mediators of the treaty at Nimcgucn. 
lie continued there throughout the whole course of that 
long and laborious negotiation; and the chief part of the 
business lay upon him, as is acknowledged by sir William 
Temple, his brother mediator, who in his pleasant manner 
observes, that u where there were any ladies in the am- 
bassador’s houses, the evenings were spent in dam ing or 
play, or careless and easy suppers, or collations. In thesis 
entertainments,” says he, u as i seldom failed of making 
a part, and my colleague never had any, so it gave occa- 
sion for a h on mot , a good word, that passed upon it: £ue 
la mediation est oil ton jours en pied pour fai re sa Junction : 
that is, that the mediation was always on foot to go on 
with its business ; for 1 used to go to bed and rise late?, 
while my colleague was a-bed by eight and up by four; 
and to say the truth, two more different men were never 
joined in one commission, nor ever agreed better in it.” 

The detail of this negotiation is well known, and may 
be seen in sir Leoline’s letters, and his colleague’s works, 
to which we must refer; it being sufficient to observe byre, 
that all expedients proposed by the two mediators were 
rejected. Sir Leoline quitted the place on Feb. 16, 1679; 
and retiring to Neerbos, received a warrant from his royal 
master, dated Feb. 14, three days after the date of his 
letter of revocation, appointing him ambassador extraor- 
dinary at the Hague, in the room of sir William Temple, 
who had been then recalled. lie accordingly arrived 
there, March 1 ; but continued in that station no longer 
than the 25th of the same month ; for, by a new commis- 
sion, dated Feb. 20, and which came to his hands six days 
after, he returned to Nimegueu March 26, authorised to 
resume his mediatorial function, at the desire of the princs 
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of Orange and the States, and the earnest in treaty of the 
Northern princes. His instructions now left him in a great 
measure to himself, without other direction than to act as 
he should find most consistent with his majesty’s honour, 
and the good of the general peace ; which, as he was a 
modest man and very diffident of himself, put him under 
great anxiety. He happily succeeded, however, in ac- 
coimnodating all differences, and returned home, Aug. 
1679, after having been employed about four years and a 
half in this tedious treaty. 

Soon after his arrival in England he was chosen one of 
the burgesses for the university of Oxford ; and, in the 
parliament which met Oct. 1 7 following, opposed, to the 
utmost of his power, the hill brought in for the exclusion 
of the duke of York from the crown. He was sworn a privy - 
counsellor before the expiration of this year; and received 
the seals as secretary of stale, April 1680, being first se- 
cretary for the northern province, and in 1681 for the 
southern. He entered upon this arduous office in critical 
and dangerous times, which continued so all the while he 
enjoyed it; yet he escaped the then common fate of being 
assailed by addresses against him, or committed and im- 
peached. Being chosen again for Oxford, in the parlia- 
ment which met there March 21, 1681, he earnestly again 
opposed the exclusion of the duke of York, as he did also 
the printing of the Votes of the House of Commons; a prac- 
tice which had then been lately (October 1680) assumed, 
but was considered by him as inconsistent with the gravity 
of that assembly, and a sort of improper appeal to the 
people. With similar zeal he withstood the command of 
the House, to carry their impeachment of Edward Fitz- 
Har ris up to the Lords, regarding it as designed to reflect 
upon the king in the person of his secretary ; nor did he 
comply till he saw himself in danger of being expelled the 
House for refusing * ** . But when the corporations began to 

* The words which gave offence, be- ing of him to be a reflection upon his 
sides those mentioned m the text, were, master, and under that apprehension 

** And do what you will with me, I will he could not but resent it. “ I am 
not go.” Whereupon many called, heartdy sorry,” continites he, ” I have 
“ T<> the bar/’ and moved that his incurred the displeasure of the House, 
words should be written down before and I hope they will pardon the free* 
he explained them. The chief Speakers dom of the expression.” To which he 
against him were- the famous J. Tren- added a little after, “ I am ready to 
chard and sir William Jones. At length obey the order of the House, and am 
the secretary made a softening speech, sorry my words gave offence.”— -C'ol- 
^Jleging, he did apprehend the send* lection of Debates, p. 3K>, 316. 
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be new modelled by the court, and a quo warranto was 
brought against the city of London, the secretary shewed 
a dislike of such violent measures ; and gave his opinion 
for punishing only the most obnoxious members in their 
private capacities, without involving the innocent, who 
would equally suffer by proceeding to the forfeiture of the 
city’s privileges*. In many other instances, sir Leolino 
differed from the general disposition of the court. He was 
a determined foe to all ideal projects that came before the 
privy-council ; and had resolution to dissent, and expe- 
rience enough to distinguish what was practicable and 
really useful, from what was merely chimerical. He also 
constantly declared against every irregular or illegal pro- 
ceeding ; but, not having strength to sustain the business 
and conflicts of those turbulent times, he begged leave to 
resign for a valuable consideration, which was granted by 
his majesty on April 14, lGH I. Having obtained his wish, 
lie retired to a house in Hammersmith, where learning and 
learned men continued to be his care and delight. Upon 
the accession of James II. lie was sworn again of the privy- 
council, and elected a third time for the university of Ox- 
ford. He had gained some little return of strength, and 
fresh application was accordingly made to him to ap- 
pear in business; but, indisposition soon returning, he 
was never able to sit in that p.:t hament, and paid the last 
debt to nature on Sept. 1, \C Sx II is body was conveyed 
to Oxford, and interred in the area of JeMisro! *ge chapel. 
Being never married, his whole estate ws ; athed to 
charitable uses; and In; was, a ;c, « eat bene- 

factor to his college, leaving to it estates to toe amount of 
700/. per annum. All his letters and papers were collected 
and printed in t..o folio volumes, 1724, under the title of 
his “ Works,” t v W. Wynne, esq. who prefixed an ac- 
count of his lif», which lias furnished the substance of this 
memoir. This is now a work which bears a very high 
price, and is considered as a valuable repository of diplo- 
matic informin' 1 mi, knowledge, and skill. 1 

JENK1NSCN (Charles), earl of Liverpool, was the 
eldest son of cole iel Charles Jenkinson, who was younger 
son of sir Robert Jenkinson, the first baronet of the family. 

* Sami*, of the city were so mu< h freedom, and afterwards chose master 
satisfied with tin; part ho acted in tins of the Salters’ company .— Wynne, p. 
affair, that he was presented with his 37. 

1 Life by Wynne. — Biog, Brit. 
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Colonel Jenkinson, who died in 1750, had married Aniar}- 
tha, daughter of Wolfran Cornwall, a captain in the royal 
navy, by whom he had the subject of this memoir, who 
was born May 16, 1727, and educated at the Charter-house. 
He went afterwards to University college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M. A. in Nov. 1752, and thence 
came to London, having previously distinguished JiiniseJf 
b 7 the active part he took in an ejection controversy for 
the county of Oxford, where his alliances were numerous* 
and not unconnected with the contending parties. On this 
occasion his literary talents were supposed to have contri- 
buted materially to the interests of the side he espoused ; 
and those talents are likewise said to have been sometimes 
displayed in the Monthly Review about the period of its 
commencement. By the first earl of Harcourt, who was 
governor to the king, when prince of Wales, he was in- 
troduced to his majesty, and through the same channel ob- 
tained the notice and confidence of the earl of Bute, to 
whom he was private secretary. In 17(31 he sat in parlia- 
ment for Cockermouth, and held the office of under-secre- 
tary of state. In 1763 and 1764 he was secretary to the 
treasury; in 1766 he was nominated one of the lords of 
the admiralty; and from 1767 to 1773, was a lord of the 
treasury. In 1772 he was appointed joint vice-treasurer 
of Ireland, and called to the privy-council ; and in ex- 
change for this office, had afterwards the clerkship of the 
pells in Ireland, which had been purchased back by go- 
vernment of Mr. Charles Fox. In 1778 he was made se- 
cretary at war, which he held until the dissolution of lord 
North’s administration in 1782. On this occasion his prin- 
ciples led him to join that branch of the old administration 
which supported Mr. Pitt ; and when that minister came 
into power in 1783-4, Mr. Jenkinson was appointed pre- 
sident of the board of trade, of which office he continued 
to discharge the duties with uncommon industry and abi- 
lities until age and bad health incapacitated him, in 1801, 
from farther exertions in this department. In 1786 he ob- 
tained the situation of chancellor of the duchy of Lancas- 
ter, which he held till 1803. He was elevated to the 
peerage in 1786 by the title of baron Hawksbury, of Haw'ks- 
bury, in the county of Gloucester ; and advanced to be 
earl of Liverpool in 1796. His lordship died at his house 
in Hertford-strcet, May Fair, Dec. 17, 1808. At that 
^ime he held the place of collector of the customs inwards, 
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in the povt of London, and clerk of the pells in Ireland. 
He was interred in the family vault at Hawksbury, in Glou- 
cestershire, and was succeeded in honours and estate by 
his eldest son, Robert Banks, second earl of Liverpool, 
and now first lord of the treasury. 

The late earl of Liverpool made a very conspicuous 
figure during the whole of the present reign as a statesman ; 
and for the greater part of it, shared the severe obloquy 
which attached to all the confidential friends of the Bute 
administration ; and as he possessed the favour and confi- 
dence of his sovereign, he was called the king’s secret ad- 
viser. A suspicion of this kind the people were taught to 
cherish with uncommon animosity. Burke’s celebrated 
pamphlet on “ Popular Discontents” encouraged the no- 
tion ; and the leaders of this party of supposed private 
power, were the incessant objects of clamour with the mul- 
titude and the disaiVected. His lordship, however, lived 
Jong enough to weather this storm ; to see his solid powers 
of mind, and solid services, crowned with the reward of 
high honours and great wealth; and to behold his ancient 
family, which in early life he had seen sadly decline in its 
property and consideration, placed by his own efforts near 
the pinnacle of ambition. Senseless cries and prejudices 
had gradually died away; and he was allowed to have de- 
served, as a laborious and profound statesman-, the splen- 
did public recompences which his sovereign had conferred 
upon him. 

Having in early life bent his turn for literature to po- 
litical studies, he became eminently conversant more espe- 
cially with the laws of nations, and the principles and de- 
tails of commerce, and political arithmetic. Of these 
studies the following fruits appeared at various periods of 
his life : 1. u A discourse on the establishment of a national 
and constitutional Force in England,” 175(3. This, though 
a juvenile performance, excited much attention and de- 
bate at the time. 2. “ A discourse on the conduct of 
Great Britain in respect to Neutral Nations during the 
present War,” 17 58. This was esteemed a performance 
of very great solidity and import, and was translated into 
all the languages oi Europe. 3 . “ A Collection of Treaties, 
from 1648 ro 1788,” 3 vols. 8vo, 1785. 4. « c A Treatise 

on the Corns of the realm, in a letter to the king,” J805, 
4to. Of this work the Edinburgh reviewers pronounce 
that “ it is pleasing to find one, who must necessarily have 
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been bred among the exploded doctrines of the elder 
economists, shaking himself almost quite loose fiom their 
influence at an advanced period of life, and betraying, 
While he resumes the favourite speculations of Ins early 
years, so little bias towards errors, which he must once 
have imbibed. It is no less gratifying, to observe one 
who has been educated in the walks of practical policy, 
and grown old amid the bustle- of public employments, 
embellishing the decline of life by pursuits, which unite 
the dignity of science with the usefulness of active exertion.” * 

JENK8 (Benjamin), a pious English divine and writer, 
was born in 1646, and was descended from an ancient fa- 
mily at Eaton under Ileywood, in Shropshire. He was 
related to bishop Williams, of Chichester, to whom he de- 
dicated his book of “ Prayers.” Where he was educated 
we are not told, nor is it discoverable that he uas at either 
university. He appears, however, when admitted into 
orders, to have been for some time curate of 11 aria}’, in 
Shropshire. On the death of his rector, ltichard earl of 
Bradford, the patron of the living, hearing Mr. Jenks 
spoken of respectfully by the parishioners, went one Sun- 
day, in private, to hear him preach ; and was so much 
pleased with the discourse, that he presented him to the 
living in 1668, and made him his chaplain. Mr. Jenks 
had also the living of Kenley, a small village about two 
miles from Harlay, at both which churches he officiated 
alternately, and kept no curate until old age and infir- 
mities made assistance necessary. He died at Harlay on 
May 10, 1724, and was buried in the chancel of that 
church, where there is a monument to his memory. The 
work by which Mr. Jenks is best known is his “ Prayers 
and offices of Devotion,” of which the 27th edition was 
published in 1810 by the Rev. Charles Simeon, fellow of 
King’s college, Cambridge, with alterations and amend- 
ments in style. Mr Jenks also was the author of “ Medi- 
tations upon various important subjects,” of which a se- 
cond edition was published in 1756, 2 vols. 8vo, with a 
recommendatory preface by Mr. Hervey. This, however, 
has never attained any high degree of popularity. Oue of 
these u Meditations” is upon his coffin, which he kept by 
him for many years, and in which were two sculls, one of 
them that of a near relation. 9 


1 Collknft’i Peeiage, by Sir £. Brydges. * Orton and Stonehouse’s Letters, vol. I. 
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JENNENS (Charles, esq.), a gentleman of consider 
rable fortune at Gopsal, in Leicestershire, and a non- 
juror, was descended from a family which was one among 
the many who have acquired ample fortunes at Birming- 
ham, where they were equally famous for industry and 
generosity. In his youth he was so remarkable for the 
number of his servants, the splendor of his equipages, and 
the profusion of his table, that he acquired the title of 
“ Solyman the magnificent.” He is said to have composed 
the words for some of Handel’s oratorios, and particularly 
those for “ the Messiah an easy task, as it is only a se- 
lection of verses from scripture. Not long before his death, 
he imprudently exposed himself to criticism by attempting 
an edition of Shakspeare, which he began by publishing 
“ King Lear,” in 8vo; and printed afterwards, on the 
same model, the tragedies of “ Hamlet,” 1772; “Othello” 
and “Macbeth,” 1773. He would have proceeded far- 
ther, but was prevented by death, Nov. 20, 1773. Tilt; 
tragedy of “Julius Cmsar,” which in li is life had been put 
to the press, was published in 1774. He had a numerous 
library, and a large collection of pictures, both in Great 
(J rmund-strec't, and at Gnp«al. Mr. Jonnens’s character 
appears, by some curious documents in our authority, to 
have been a strange compound of vanity, conceit, obsti- 
nacy, ignorance, and want of taste, joined to extensive 
benevolence. As an editor of Shakspeare, he can no 
longer he remembered ; but as the first suggester of orato- 
iios in this country, he seems entitled to some notice. 1 

JENNEIl (Charles), a poetical and miscellaneous 
writer, was born in 1737, and educated at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, where he took the degrees of B. A. 1757 ; M.A. 
1760; and obtained the Seatonian prizes in 1767 and 
1769. He afterwards became rector of Cram ford St. John, 
in Northamptonshire, and vicar of Clay brook, in Leices- 
tershire, and died May 1 !, 1774. He wrote several novels 
and poems, as “ Louisa,” a talc; “Poems,” 4to ; “The 
Gift of Tongues,” a poetn ; “ The destruction of Nineveh,” 
and “Town Eclogues;” “Letters from Lothario to Pene- 
lope,” 2 vols. to which is added “ Lucinda,” a dramatic 
entertainment ; €t The Man of Family,” a comedy; “ The 
Placid Man ;” “ Letters from Altamont in the Capital,” 
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&c. none of which procured him much literary reputatic/n, 
and all are now forgotten. 1 

JENNINGS (David), an eminent dissenter, the son of 
an ejected nonconformist, was born at Kibwonh, in Lei- 
cestershire, in If391. He obtained a good stock of gram- 
mar learning at the free-school of his native place, and 
about 1709 he was sent to pursue a course of academical 
studies in London, under the care of Dr. Chauncey. Having 
finished his studies he was appointed one of the preachers 
at an evening lecture at Rotherhithe, and in 171(5 chosen 
assistant preacher at the meeting near Haberdashers’ hall. 
Two years afterwards lie was elected pastor to the congre- 
gational church in Old Gravel-lane, Wapping, in which 
office he continued during forty-four years. Within a year 
after he entered upon it, he refused to comply with the 
requisition brought forwards by many of his brethren at 
SaltersMiall, to sign certain articles relating to the Trinity. 
JVIr. Jennings, about 1730, published a small volume of 
sermons addressed to the young, entitled “ The Beauty 
and Benefit of early Piety,” which was followed by other 
publications of a practical nature. In 1740 he entered 
the lists against Dr. John Taylor, concerning original sin, 
which doctrine he strenuously justified ; but notwithstand- 
ing their difference in doctrinal points, they continued in 
habits of intimacy and friendship. In 1743 Mr. Jennings 
was elected trustee of Mr. Coward’s charities, and one ol 
the lecturers at St. Helen’s; and in the following year he 
became divinity tutor, in the room of Mr. Lames, at the 
academy, at that time chiefly supported by Mr. Coward’s 
funds. In this work he was earnestly intent : nothing ever 
diverted him from a daily attendance in the lecture room ; 
and he was indefatigable in the discharge of the duties 
belonging to his office. The habits of early rising, of 
order in the arrangement of business, and of punctuality 
in his engagements, enabled him to perform more than 
most men would have been able to get through. As a 
relief to the studies of the mind he employed himself in the 
common mechanical arts of life. His method of communi- 
cating instruction was easy and familiar, and his general 
deportment towards his pupils affable and friendly. He, 
however, determined to maintain in his academy the repu- 
tation for orthodoxy which it had acquired, and would not 

Bibl. Topo$. No. 51,— Nichols’s Leicestershire. 
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siifler you no- men to deviate from his standard of faith ; and 
in some cases he had recourse to expulsion. In 1747 Mr. 
Jennings published “ An introduction to the Use of the 
Globes,” &c. which maintained a considerable degree of 
popularity for more than half a century. In 174U the univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s in Scotland conferred on the author the 
degree of 13. D. After this he published “An appeal to reason 
and common sense for the Truth of the Holy Scriptures.” 
He died in September ! 7 » 5 ‘ 2 , when he was seventy-one 
years of age. Ue was highly valued by his acquaintance, 
and he had the honour to educate many pupils who proved 
ornaments to the dissenting interest, and have rendered 
eminent service to science and the world. Alter ins death 
was printed, from a MS copy, “ An introduction to the 
knowledge of Medals.” Of this science Dr. Jennings 
seems to have known very little, and the editor of his work 
less. The blunders in this work are numerous, and gross. 
In 176b a more elaborate work was published by Dr. Fur- 
iieaux from the MSS. of Dr. Jennings, entitled fc ‘ Jewish 
Antiquities ; or a course of lectures on the Three First 
Books of Godwin’s Moses and Aaron : to which is annexed 
a dissertation on the Hebrew language,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 
This is a work of great merit, and deserves the perusal of 
all who would obtain an intimate acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, particularly of the Old Testament. A new 
edition of the “ Jewish Antiquities” was published about 
three years since, it having been long out of print, and 
very much called for. 1 

.JENSON (Nicolas), or Jansonius, a celebrated printer 
and letter-founder of Venice, but by birth a Frenchman, 
flourished in the fifteenth century. He is said to have been 
originally an engraver of coins and medals at Paris. About 
1 45 S the report of the invention of printing at Mcntz being 
circulated, lie was sent by the king, Charles VII. to gain 
private information on the subject of that art. He ful- 
filled the object of his mission, but, on his return to France, 
finding that the king was dead, or perhaps having heard of 
his death, he removed to Venice. Such is the purport of 
an account in two old French manuscripts on the coinage, 
except that one places the mission of Jenson under Louis 
XI. which is less probable. Jenson excelled in all branches 

1 Rees’s Cyclopaedia. — Protestant Diss. Magazine, vol. V. — Orton's Life of 
Doddridge, p. 15. — KippU’i do, p. 16. Some account of his >ou, Kippis’i L4e 
of Doddridge, p. 243, 
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of the art, and more than are now united with it He 
formal the punches, he cast the letters, and conducted the 
typography. lie first determined the form and proportion 
of the present Roman character : and his editions are still 
sought on account of the neatness and beauty of his types. 
The first book that issued from his press is a scarce work in 
quarto, entitled u Decor Puellarum,” the date of which is 
1471 ; and in the same year he published in Italian “ Glo- 
ria Mulierum,” a proper sequel to the former. After these 
are found many editions of Latin classics and other books, 
for ten years subsequent ; but, as no books from his press 
appear after 1481, it is conjectured that he died about 
that time. 1 

JENYNS (Soame), an elegant and ingenious writer, 
was born in Great Ormond-sircet, London, at twelve 
o’clock at night, 1708-4. The day of his birth he could 
not ascertain, and considering himself at liberLy to choose 
his birth-day, lie fixed it on new-year’s day. Ilis father, 
5<ir Roger deny ns, knt. was descended from the ancient fa- 
mily of the Jenyns’s of Churchill, in Somersetshire. Ilis 
country residence was at Ely, where his useful labours as 
a magistrate, and his loyal principles, procured him the 
honour of knighthood from king William. He afterwards 
removed to Bottisham-hall, which he had purchased, a 
seat not far from Cambridge. Our author’s mother was 
one of the daughters of sir Peter Soame, of Hayden, in 
the county of Essex, hart, a lady of great beauty, and 
highly esteemed for her piety, understanding, and elegance 
of manners. 

Mr. Jenyns received the first part of his education at 
home, under the care of the rev. Mr. Hill, and afterwards 
of the rev. Stephen White, who became vector of Holton, 
in Suffolk. In 1722 he was removed to Cambridge, and 
admitted as a fellow- commoner of St. John’s, tinder Dr. 
Edmondson, at that lime one of the principal tutors of the 
college. Here he pursued his studies with great industry 
for three years, and found so much satisfaction in the re- 
gular discipline and employments of a college life, that he 
was often heard to say he accounted the days he had lived 
there, among the happiest in his life, lie left the univer- 
sity, however, without taking a degree, in consequence, 
probably, of his marriage, which took place when he was 

1 Diet. Hist,— Maittaire’s £r.oals.— Saxii Onomasticon, 
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very young. Ilis first wife was the natural daughter of his 
uncle, colonel Soatne, of Deerham Grange, in Norfolk. 
With this lady lie received a very considerable fortune, 
but in all other respects the union was unhappy. After 
some years she eloped from him with a Leicestershire gen- 
tleman ; and a separation being agreed upon jn lorm, Mr. 
deny ns consented to allow her a maintenance, which was 
regularly paid until her death, in 1758. This allair, it 
Way be conjectured, interrupted the plan of life he had 
formed after leaving Cambridge. If we may judge from 
bis poetical eilorts, his turn was gay, lively, and satirical. 
His songs and other amatory pieces were probably written 
when young, ami bespeak a mind sufficiently at ease to 
trifle with the passions, and not always attentive to deli- 
cacy where it interfered with wit. ilis first publication, 
and ncriiaps his best, was the u Art of Dancing,” printed 
in 1730, and inscribed to lady Fanny Fielding, one of the 
daughters of the earl of Denbigh, and afterwards countess 
of Wincheisea. He did not put his name to this poem ; 
but when di covered, it was considered as the prelude to 
greater performances. It must be confessed tuere is an 
ease and elegance in the versification which brought him 
near to the most favourite poets of his day. Jn 173.') he; 
wrote the “ Fpistle to Lord Lovelace,” and this was lol- 
lowed by other pieces ol poetry, which !»*■ contributed to 
Dodsley’s collection, and afterwards printed in a volume, 
m 1752. He wrote also some occasional essays on poind'd 
topics, the pruci in dates of which cannot now he a scer- 
tained, as he never put his name to any of his works. 
They have, however, been since collected by Mr. (’ole in 
that (alii ion of his works which was published in 4 \ols. 
3 vo, 1700, and again in !7L>3. 

Soon after his lather’s death, at the general election in 
17 12, he was unanimously chosen one of the rcpicscnta- 
tives for the county of Cambridge, from this lime lie con- 
tinued to dt in parliament, cither for the county or borough 
of Cambridge, until 1780, except on the call of a new par- 
liament in 1754, when he was returned lor the borough of 
Dunwich. In 1755, lie was appointed one of the lords 
commissioners of the board of tra h* a ,d plantations, at 
which he sat during all changes of admin isi ration, until 
the business of the board, winch was not great, was re- 
moved into another department. At the time of its aboli- 
tion, it cimsisted of our author, the present earl of Car- 
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lisle, the late lord Auckland, and Gibbon the historian, 
Mr. Cumberland, the well-known dramatic poet, was se- 
cretary. His parliamentary conduct was more uniform 
than is supposed to be consistent with freedom of opinion, 
or the usual attachments of party. When he was first 
elected a member, he found sir Robert Walpole on the 
eve of being dismissed from the confidence of the House of 
Commons, and he had the courage, unasked and unkno vn, 
to give his support to the falling minister, as far a « he 
could without contributing his eloquence, for Mr. Jt nyns 
seldom spoke, and only in reply to a personal oiio-rion. 
He was conscious that lie could make no figure as a public 
speaker, and early desisted from the attempt. Alter the 
dismissal of sir Robert Walpole, he constantly ranked 
among* the friends of government. Without giving a 
public assent to every measure of the minister for the day, 
lie contrived to give him no offence, and seems very early 
to have conce ived an abhorrence of systematic oppositions. 
What his opinions were on great constitutional questions, 
may be found in his writings, where, however, they are 
not laid down with much precision, and seem at no time 
of his life to have been steady. In his attendance at the 
board of trade, he was very assiduous, and bestowed much 
attention on the commercial interests of his country. He 
has not left any thing in print expressly on this subject, but 
his biographer has given some of his private opinions, which 
are liberal and manly. 

In 17.!>7, he published his “ Free Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Origin of Evil,” which brought him into notice 
as one of the most elegant writers of English prose that, 
had appeared since the days of Addison. But the charms 
of style could not protect this singular work from objec- 
tions of the most serious kind. It produced from l)r. 
Johnson, who was then editor of the “ Literary Magazine,” 
a critical dissertation or review, which is perhaps the first 
of his compositions for strength of argument, keenness of 
reply, and brilliancy of wit. That Mr. Jenyns felt the 
force of this powerful refutation may be readily supposed, 
but it were to be wished he had not retained his resent- 
ment for so many years, and then given it vent in a paltry 
epitaph on Dr Johnson, which his biographer thought 
worthy of a place in his works. 

Other answers appeared to his <c Inquiry 1 ’ of less conse- 
quence : Johnson’s, after having been read with eagerness 
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in the Magazine, was printed in a small volume of which 
two editions were very soon sold. To a subsequent edition 
oi the “ Inquiry,” Air. deny ns prefixed a preface, con- 
taining a general answer to his opponents, but without re- 
tracting any of his positions. In 17nl he reprinted it, 
along with his poems, in i! vols. lJmo, and added the 
papers he had contributed to “ The World,” which are 
among the first in a collection written by tin* first nils of 
i heir time. There are points in them which prove eitner 
the natural purity of his style and delicat s of 1) is humour, 
or that he must have 44 given his days and nights to Addi- 
son.” Ii was in one of these papers that he first, expressed 
an opinion in favour of the doctrine of a pre-existent state, 
which he afterwards in Med upon more seriously in the 
third letter on the 44 Ou mu of Evil.” 

In 17f>7 he published a small pamphlet entitled 
u Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences ol the pro 
stmt high price of Provisions.” Various writers at that 
nun* had employed their pens on this subject, some ar- 
raigning the bounties on corn, and others blaming the 
practices of forc>tallcrs and monopolizers. Mr. Jenyns 
imputes the high puce of provisions to the increase of the 
national debt., and the increase of our riches, that is, to 
file poverty of the public, and tin: wealth of private indi- 
viduals. These positions are maintained with much inge- 
nuity, but experience lias shewn that the influence of 
such causes has not increased proportionally, and that with 
ten times more debt and more wealth than the nation bad 
at that time, the price of provisions is found to rise and 
fall in iluctuations w hich cannot he explained by his theory. 
If provisions were dear with the national debt and private 
wealth of 1 7i>7, they ought m I S 14 to be inaccessible to 
all but the most opulent classes. The newspapers were 
tilled with answers to Mr. Jcnyns’s pamphlet, and the re- 
turn of plenty made it be forg turn. 

But the performance which excited most attention was 
published by our author in 1 7 7 u , and seems, indeed, to 
form an important ara in bis life, fn bis younger days he 
had imbibed the principles of infidelity ; and, it has been 
said, was not sparing in Ids avowal of them. Time and 
reflection brought him to a sense of his folly. He studied 
the Holy Scriptures with care, and probably called to Jus 
aid some of those able defences of Christianity which the 
jmfuWls of the eighteenth century had provuked. It is 
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certain, however, that he had now adopted the common 
creed, although with some singular refinements of his own, 
aud determined to avow his sentiments in justice to the 
cause he had neglected or injured. With this honourable 
resolution, he published “ A View of the Internal Evidence 
of the Christian Religion,” which was at first read as an 
able defence of Christianity ; and the accession of an 
ingenious layman to the supporters of religion was wel- 
comed by the clergy at large. Others, however, could not 
help being suspicious of its tendency, and regarded the 
author as in many points proving himself to be an insidious 
enemy to the cause he pretended to plead. Those who 
call themselves rational Christians thought he yielded too 
much to the orthodox believer ; and the orthodox believer 
was shocked that he had conceded the possibility of certain 
miracles being forgeries. A controversy * immediately 
took place, and continued for some time, greatly to the 
advantage of Mr.Jenyns’s book, which sold most extensively 
while the controvory was kept alive, and disappeared with 
the last answer. During its circulation it excited the at- 
tention of persons of rank, and probably did good. 'The 
great error is his neglect of the external evidences, and 
his admitting the use of reason in some instances, while he 
refuses it in others. 

Rut whatever difference of opinion was excited by this 
performance, it would be unjust to question the author’s 
sincerity, or to omit the very explicit declaration he has 
made of his belief. “ Should my wcA ever have the 
honour to be admitted into such good company (persons of 
fashion), they will immediately, I know, determine that it 
must be the work of some enthusiast or methodist, some 


* The following arc the titles of the 
principal pamphlets written un this oc- 
casion. 4 ‘ A Letter to Soaine Jenyns, 
esq. wherein the futility and absurdity 
of some part of his reasoning, in his 
View of the Internal Evidence of the 
Christian Religion, is set forth and ex- 
posed. By a Clergyman of the church 
of England.” “ Observations on S. J.’s 
View, &c. addiessed to its almost 
Christian author. By YV. Ken rick, 

LL. D.” ** A letter to Soame Jenyns, 
esq. occasioned by an assertion con- 
tained in his View, &c. By (i. U.” 
“ Short Strictures on certain passages 
ia u View. &e. By a Layman.” " A 
Btftes of Ltttus addressed to S. J. on 


occasion of his View, &c. By A. Mac- 
laine, I). D. Minister of the English 
church at the Hague.” “ An Examina- 
tion of the Arguments contained io Dr. 
Maclaine’s Answer to S. J. t on his 
View, &,e. with general t benights and 
reflections thueon. Bv the Rev. Edward 
Fleet, jnu. B. A. of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford,” 14 A Full Answer to a late View, 
&e. : in a Dialogue* between a rational 
Chnstian and his Intend. By the Edi- 
tor (the Rev. Mr. Taylor) of Ben. Mor- 
decai’s Letters to Elisha Levi.” 44 Phi- 
losophical Disquisitions on the Chris- 
tian Religion. Addressed to .'•oime Je- 
nvns, esq.” 4 * An Address and Reply, 
&e. By the Rev. Edward Fleet.” 
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beggar, or some mailman ; 1 shall therefore beg leave to 
assure them, that the author is wry far removed from all 
these characters ; that lie once perha|)s believed as little 
as themselves; but having some leisure, and move curiosity, 
he employed them both in resolving a question which 
seemed to him of some importance: Whether Christianity 
was really an imposture, founded on an absurd, incredible, 
and obsolete fable, as many suppose it ? or whether it is 
what it pretends to Im, a i\\ elation communicated to man- 
kind by the interpout ion of some supernatural power? 
On a candid inquiry, lie soon found that the first was an 
absolute impossible v, and that its pretensions to the latter 
were lout cit'd on the most solid grounds. In the further 
purmis of his examination, In* perceived at every step 
new light > arisih", and some of tin* brightest from parts of 
it tin* most obscure, but productive of tin* clearest proofs, 
be< ause equally be\ond the power of human artifice to 
invent, and human reason to discover. These arguments, 
which have convinced him of the divine origin of this 
religion, he has here pul together in as clear and concise a 
manlier as in* was able, thinking they might have the same 
effect upon others; and being of opinion, that, if there 
were a few more trie Christians m the world, it would be 
beneficial to tiicmseT.es, and by no means detrimental to 
the public.” 

in 17 appeared another volume of doubtful tendency, 
ami eert'.miv m< re abounding in wild paradoxes, which he 
entitled u Disquisitions on several Mibjerts.” 'These are 
metaphvm ai, thtnh.gir.il, and political ; and in all of them 
he advances, amidst mm h valuable matter, a number of 
fanciful theories, to which he seems to have been prompted 
merely b\ a lost* of novel. y, or a desire to shew by what 
ingenuity opinions that contradict the general sense of 
mankind, may he defended. This volume, like* the former, 
produced a few answers ; and what perhaps disturbed our 
author’s tranquillity yet more, an admirable piece of hu- 
mour, entitled “ 'The Dean and the Squire,” by the author 
of the “ Heroic Tipistle to Sir William Chambers. 1 * The 
Dean was Dr. 'Tinker, whose opinions on civil liberty 
approached those of our anther. The “ Disquisitions” are, 
however, an extraordinary production from a man in his 
seventy-eighth year. Their stvie is, perhaps, more elegant 
ami animated than that of .my of Jjis former writings, and 
if mere eloquence could atone for defect of argument, 
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they would yet continue to be read as models of pure and 
correct English. 

In 1784, while the propriety of a parliamentary reform- 
ation was in agitation, he published some a Thoughts” on 
that subject, in which he repeated the objections he had 
already brought forward in his “ Disquisitions,” to any of 
those innovations which, in his opinion, tended to anarchy. 
This was the last of our author’s productions. The infirmi- 
ties of age were now creeping upon him, and closed his 
life Dec. 13, 1787, at his house in Tilney-street, Audlev- 
square. He was interred in Bottisham church, Dec. 27. 
where, in the parish register, the Rev. Mr. Lort Mansel, now 
Master of Trinity college, Cambridge, and bishop ol Thistol, 
introduced a very elegant compliment to his memorv. 

Mr. Cole, his biographer, has drawn his character at 
great length, and with the partiality of a friend. \ et it 
we except the unsettled state of his opinions, much cannot 
be deducted from it. As the magistrate, and as the head 
of a family*, he was exemplary in the discharge of all 
religious and moral duties, and fulfilled his engagements 
with the strictest integrity, but with a punctuality which 
brought on him sometimes tin* charge of being penurious. 
As a politician we have seen him giving his uniform support 
to a succession of ministers, but as lie did not conceal his 
opinions, they could not always be in unison with those of 
liis party, and his integrity, at least, must have been gene- 
rally acknowledged, since no party offered to remove him. 

Jn private file he was, says Mr. Cole, a man of great 
mildness, gentleness, and sweetness of temper. His ear- 
nest desire was, as far as possible, never to offend any 
person. This is confirmed by the Hev. Mr. Cole of Milton, 
who is not remarkable for the lenity of his opinions re- 
specting Lis eontempoiarics. u Mr. Jenyns was a man of 
lively fancy and pleasant turn of wit, very sparkling in 
conversation, and full of merry conceits and agreeable 
drollery, which was heightened by his inarticulate manner 
of speaking through liis broken teeth, and all this mixed 
with the utmost humanity and good nature, having hardly 
ever heard him severe upon any one, and by no means 
satirical in his mirth and good-humour.” 

Mr. Cumberland, in his Memoirs of his own Life, lately 
published, gives us some characteristic traits of Mr. Jenyns, 

* This alludes to his establishment at Bultisham. He l^d no issue by cither 
of his wives. 
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which correspond with the above : “ A disagreement about 
a name or a date will mar the best story that was ever put 
together. Sir Joshua Reynolds luckily could not hear an 
interrupter ot this sort: Johnson would not hear, or it* he 
hm.nl him would not heed him : Soame Jenyns heard him, 
heeded him, set him right, and took up his tale where he 
had left it, without any diminution ot* its humour, adding 
only a tew more twists to his snuff-box, a few more taps 
upon the lid ul it, with a preparatory grunt or two, the 
invarahie forerunners of the amenity that was at the heels 
oi them. He was the man who bore Ins part in all societies 
with the most e\en temper and undisturbed hilarity oi* all 
tin' good companions whom 1 e\er knew, lie came into 
eour house at the very moment you had put upon your 
< anl : he dressed housed f, to do your party honour, in all 
iiie colours of the jay : his lace indeed had long since lost 
its lustre, hut his coat had faithfully retained its cut since 
the days when gentlemen wore embroidered figured \ civets 
with short sleevi s, hoot culls, and buckram skirts f . As na- 
ture c Inm m the exact mould of an ill made pair of* stiff 
Mav>, ho followed her so close in the fashion of his coat, 
that it was doubted if he did not wear them : bemuse he 
had a protulu rant wen just under bi> pole, In* wore a wig 
that did not cover above halt' his head. His eves were 
protruded like the eye> ot the lobster, who wears them at 
the end of Ins feelers ; and yet there was room between 
one ot these and his nose tor another wen that added 
nothing to his beauty : }et 1 heard this good man very 
innocently remark, when Gibbon published his History, 
that he wondered any hotly so ugly could write a book. 

u Such was the exterior of a man, who was the charm 
of the circle, and gave a zest to everv company he came 
into. His pleasantry was of a sort peculiar to himself ; it 
harmonized with every thing; it was like the bread to our 
dinner, you did not perhaps make it the whole, or principal 
part of your meal, but it was an admirable and wholesome 
auxiliary to your other viands. Soame Jenyns told you no 
long stories, engrossed not much of your attention, and 
was not angry with those that did. His thoughts were 
original, ami were apt to have a very w himsical affinity to the 
paradox in them. He wrote verses upon dancing, and 

* Th»* roUum» j of his latter days was a Iiath beaver lurtout, with blue woi 
boot ‘lookings. 
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prose upon the origin of evil ; yet he was a very indif- 
ferent metaphysician, and a worse dancer*. 111-nature 
and personality, with the single exception of his lines upon 
Johnson, I never heard fall from his lips ; those lines I 
have forgotten, though I believe J was the first person to 
whom he recited them : they were very bad, hut he had 
been told + that Johnson ridiculed his metaphysics, and 
some of us had just then been making extempore epitaphs 
upon each other. Though his wit was harmless, the general 
cast of it was ironical ; there was a terseness in his re- 
partees that had a play of words as well as of thought; as 
when speaking of the (inference between laying out money 
upon land or pm chasing into the funds, he said, 4 One was 
principal without interest, and the other interest without 
principal.’ Certain it is, he had a brevity of expression that 
never hung upon the ear, and you felt the point in the 
very moment that he made the pudt. It was rather to he 
lamented that his lady, Mrs. Jeuyns, had so great a respect 
for his good sayings, and so imperfect a recollection of 
them, for though she always prefaced her recitals of them 
•with ‘ As Mr. Jeuyns says,’ it was net always :r/utf Mr. 
Jeuyns said, and never, I am apt to think, as Mr. Jeuyns 
said; but she was an excellent old lady, and twirled her 
fan with as much mechanical address as her ingenious hus- 
band twirled his sntdf-hox.” 

This old lady was the second \v*fc of Mr. Jeuyns. Ilis 
first died July 3(), 1753, and in the month ol February 
following he married Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
Grey, esq. of Hackney, Middlesex. She must at. this 
time have been advanced in life, as she died at the age of 
ninety-four, July !i5, 171)1). 

Mr. Jeuyns' s poems were added to the second and third 
editions of Dr. Johnson’s Collection. As a prose writer, 
we have few that can he compared to him for elegance and 
purity. As a poet he has many equals and many superiors. 
Yet his poems are sprightly and pleasing; and if we do 
not find much of that creative fancy which marks the true 
genius of poetry, there is the spirit, sense, and wit, which 
have rendered, so many modern versifiers popular. 1 

* It ha* been said Jjp was iu liis f This is not amirato. wHl 

yoni»£ days a good dancer, and very knew how Joims >n had ndionlrd his 
fond of tht* amusement. uu'taj h\ » t os many years luiotf this 

period. 

1 Lifo prefixed to bin YVnrk<fW Charles NaUo.i Colo, i^q. — Johnson ai.J Chal- 
mers’s Ki)^ii.di I’ocU, 21 vols. Svo, IS 10. 
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